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A complete and extensive list of market refer- 
ences, enabling the user to find the data on al- 
most any imaginable field of trade or industry in 
the shortest possible time. 
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Index to Publications es a iy hac me abe <0? an 


An alphabetical index, giving the page number 
on which detailed information for every business 
publication appearing in this volume may be 
found. More than 1,600 publications, covering 
every field, are indexed here. Canadian publi- 
cations are indexed separately, immediately fol- 
lowing United States listings. 













THIS ISSUE 


With this issue INDUSTRIAL MARKETING pre- 






















Index to Advertisers .................. 


An alphabetical index of all advertisers in this 
volume, giving the page numbers on which their 
advertisements are to be found. 


ts its 1939 market and publication data num- 


to the field. Supplementing the monthly 






cussions of techniques and methods which 





DUSTRIAL MARKETING regularly presents, this 








tual issue, giving basic data on industrial and 
















Business Publications and Their Markets.......... 2 


A factual and analytical study of the uses and 
functions of all types of business publications. 
Extremely valuable as background material on 
publications in this category. 


de markets and the business papers serving 


se markets, should be an important addition 







the working library of all interested in selling 






ods or services to trade and industry. 








Business Reference Publications 
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A complete alphabetical list of all year books, 
catalog files and other reference publications pub- 
lished for business. Detailed information about 
each publication appears in the section served 
by that publication. 




















blshed monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
» Chicago. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New York 
ce: 330 W. Forty-Second Street. Telephone: 
9-6432, San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
6 S. Hill St.- Atlanta, Walton Bldg. Single copies, 
cents. Subscription, U. S. and Canada, $2.00 
" year. Foreign subscriptions, $2.50 a year. En- 
red as second class matter December 22, 1936, at 
Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act 
March 3, 1879. 


PPYright, 1938, Advertising Publications, Inc. 






Canada ...... Sh, a Le ae ee 


A brief resume of general business and trade sta- 
tistics for the Dominion of Canada. Canadian 
statistics for specific trade or industries are in- 
cluded in each general section. 
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SELLING SOUTH 





Textiles 


7,000 plants with 4,000,000 horse- 
power and half a billion to spend 
annually for construction, machinery 
and supplies. Modernization is the 
predominant theme throughout the 
industry. 


COTTON has the largest national cir- 
culation to textile mill buyers of any 
publication. Its circulation parallels 
the buying power in each branch and 
section of the 
industry. 
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Power and Plant 


$200,000,000 Annual Market in 
Southern power and industrial plants 
covered by 14,500 A B C circulation 
of SOUTHERN POWER JOURNAL, a 
major factor in such key markets as 
Public Utility, Iron and Steel, Textile, 
Chemical, Pulp and Paper, Ice and 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, Gin 


and Oil Mill. 


Reaches 7,000 plants, over 5,000 
more in the South than does any 
other paper—holds their interest and 
respect by close- 

up editing from —_—z 
a Southern view- © 
point. 

















Automotive 


Electrical 


Hardware 








Accounting for 30.5% of all 
new motor vehicle sales of 
the country, and showing 
largest gasoline consumption 
per car of any section, the 
South is a high spot in the 
industry. Rapid Southern 
industrial and commercial 
expansion make it America’s 
fastest growing automotive 
market. 


For over eighteen years, SOUTH- 
ERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL, 
with its 20,000 copies, A.B.C., has 
served the automotive interests 
of the nineteen Southern and 
Southwestern states exclusively, 
specifically and intensively. 








Southern states are a small- 
town market. Specialized 
functions, calling for special- 
ized media elsewhere, tend to 
merge here—calling for one 
paper to cover all the field 
from. an intimate angle. 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH serves 
this purpose, is the only pa- 
per thoroughly covering deal- 
ers, jobbers, contractors, en- 
gineers and power companies 
in this fast developing mar- 
ket. 








The Southern hardware mer- 
chant supplies a wider variety 
of needs to his small-town 
trade. His whole viewpoint 
is different, his business pa- 
per must meet this viewpoint. 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
supplies the market reviews, 
the merchandising ideas that 
fit his special needs, and help 
him to get the rich rural and 
urban business. Hence, this 
paper covers practically every 
jobber and important dealer 
in the area’ 
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Thorough Coverage of Specialized Markets 
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| HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is designed to supply primary information 
on industrial and trade markets and the business pub- 
lications serving those markets to trade and industrial 
advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the mar- 
ket analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the burdens 
of those who desire market or media information by sup- 
plying basic and primary data which may serve as a 
guide in directing the course of more intensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and concise 
form, all available statistical and research material 
bearing upon each field of trade and industry; to corre- 
late and analyze this data, and to present it in logical 
and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing the 
market data pertaining to that field, and a complete list 
of business publications serving the field. The markets 
are completely cross-indexed and subdivided, so that the 
user should have little difficulty in locating data about 
any field or division of trade or industry in which he is 
interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has been 
gathered from a wide variety of sources, among which 
the various departments and bureaus of the United 
States Government, trade associations, and publications 
serving the field, are the most important. In every in- 
stance where it is possible to do so, the source of the ma- 
terial quoted is given, so that the user who may desire 
additional or more complete data may refer to that 
source. 

The data given for each field is roughly of two types: 
the first type is purely statistical, including such infor- 
mation as number of units in the trade or industry, geo- 
graphical distribution, volume of sales, etc., etc. The 
second type deals in general terms with internal condi- 
tions in the trade or industry, such as the usual methods 
of selling, whether direct or through jobbers; the types 
and amounts of materials, equipment and supplies pur- 
chased and used within the industry; the trade practices 
peculiar to that industry; the most active business sea- 
sons, etc., etc. 

It is our belief that the classification of publications in 
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Information for the User 


the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING is the most accurate and helpful that has ever been 
presented. In each case a publication is listed in con- 
nection with the trade or industry it is primarily de- 
signed to serve; when, as is frequently the case, a pub- 
lication has a logical appeal to two or more industries, 
it is cross-indexed under every “secondary” appeal. Thus 
the advertiser is enabled to select those media through 
which to get the most profitable coverage of the specific 
fields in which he is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and ac- 

curate, including information on rates, circulations, 
mechanical requirements, closing dates, frequency of 
issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. circulation figures 
are given, the first figure is for total net paid, including 
bulk, as shown in the publisher’s statement to the 
A. B. C. for the period ended June 30, 1938. The figure 
labeled “gross” is the total distribution figure, taken 
from the same statement. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of unaudited 
circulation figures. (NIAA) denotes publications which 
will supply information on the Publisher’s Statement 
Form designed. by the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data Book 
Number is a descriptive listing of research and statis- 
tical material issued by publications serving each field. In 
most instances copies of these studies may be secured 
without charge direct from the publishers, or through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

There is a special section and index for Canadian mar- 
kets and publications which the reader will find useful. 
The section listing business reference publications will 
also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will] find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise and 
usable form in which data is presented. When more 
extensive information about a specific field or industry is 
desired, it is frequently possible for INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING to supply such information, or to indicate a 
source. Requests for such co-operation will be welcomed 
by the publishers. 
































































ECONOMICALLY 


to Increase Business from these Markets 


—answers must be found to 
PD. a's & i.e Fa OR OD 2 OR Ee 


@) What industries buy or should 
buy the product? 
Who in those industries buy or 
influence the purchase of the 
product? 


Through what channels of dis- 
tribution is the product bought? 


What are the resistances to 
buying? 

In what language is the prod- 
uct bought and used in each 


industry? 
What are the current trends in 
each industry affecting the use 
of the product? 


ee 


them and their work 





cations. Our 140 editors know 
The Research Department for EACH paper conce 


operations. Our 250 circulation sales 


dg DESIGNER of any industrial advertising pro 


gram if that program is to be scientifically as 
TluleliseMmelaleMmclaelsleluliaelinaecigeli-latli-te Ti iela-temm alan trates on their 
‘pil -tameela Me tolalilalelelin muetelaiseleniiale Maal lan 


Thus McGraw-H Ae lA -3hl-S4 ih a-Meololtiiiclamicl ae 


»perate with Advertis ale My .tel Jalal -+ Mmelale Advertisers in 


a score of questions to which answers must be found 
WAirelmeliilolile Miil-ti-Mela-Mlil-Mt i? M1 ORG Mel tlt iilolal Meleleh ac 


Given these, Advertising Agencies are enabled to 
eleliall rollelelialc mm tle 


Si¥lehMial Me olaeloli-ti Mise MEiil-J me ligeli-lel mmeollletiel- the FACTS and in the development o 
of view, to bring to bear their professional talents in research projects necessary to get them. Interested 
telat iigv i ailale Mel M-341-14102-Mme olaele cele 


These buyers are readers of McGraw-Hill Publ 


yond -18i1 1-16 Mmelale Mm Vol-Jalell-s Mel a- Ml al dli-te Mo MUL IP 4-e dall 


Te i let me baleoltlelsme ish mie) M@nial Moll tig aa eladl a 1 Milt -leMl el liek), 


olor iiaelib mer ieliiale 





PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO ~- ST. LOUIS 


McGRAW-HILL 


330 WEST 42nd ST 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND ~- DETROIT ~+ PHILADELPHIA 








Index to Markets 





Page 


A 


Abrasives (See Machinery)... .245 
Advertising and Merchandising... 25 
Aeronautics (See Aviation)..... 55 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ven- 


tilating, Plumbing .......... 31 
Alcoholic Beverages ........... 43 
See also Brewing and Malting) 
Alloys (See Iron and Steel)... .223 

Aluminum (See Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining) ........... 281 
Amusements (See Motion Picture 
Industry, Amusements) ...... 287 
Apartments (See Building)..... 75 
Architects (See Building)...... 75 


Asylums (See Hospitals, Nursing, 


CV FC ee 207 
Automotive Industry .......... 47 
See also Tires and Rubber) 
PE SAG uot eweat as hale 55 
B 
es eee Pare ere 58 
Banking and Financial......... 61 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles.... 65 
Beverages (See Bottling, Bever- 
ages, Soda Fountains)....... 67 
Bicycles (See Sporting Goods, 
ED > df da as aitiane acme ainda eal 347 
Blast Furnaces (See Iron and 
Steel, Other Metals and Alloys; 
Metal Working) ............ 223 
Boats (See Marine, Shipbuilding; 
ya... ft er 267 
Boiler and Tank Manufacture 
See Machinery) ............ 245 
Books (See Printing, Publish- 
0 Re ee Pe ee ee 
Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 
a a ee eee 67 
Brewing and Malting........... 69 
Brick and Clay Products....... 73 
(See also Ceramics; Glass) 
DE 5.4 0 stdnsabbekeie.eaes 75 
Building Materials and Supplies 
COD TED gwd ve staccees 75 


Buses (See Automotive Industry) 47 
Business Equipment and Sup- 
Se ac awimteee pom So, 95 
Business Reference Publications. 97 
Butter (See Dairy Products, 
TREE oc teseudvesudes ana 135 
Buyer’s Guide (See Business Ref- 
erence Publications; Purchas- 


RED caenscuduvendaooles eeu 97 
C 

ER ee eae ee 367 

Candy (See Confectionery) ..... 133 

Canned Foods, Fisheries........ 99 


(See also Food Manufacturing 
and Distribution) 

Caps (See Clothing, Men’s and 

Boys’) 
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Page 

Carpets (See Furniture and 
House Furnishings; Textiles) .195 

Cartons (See Paper, Paper Prod- 


| ee see 
Catalogs (See Business Reference 
ag) re 97 
Cement and Quarry Products In- 
SD & nde odocheeew acne 101 
Cemeteries (See Municipalities 
Se SEO dks wa nassseees 291 
Central Stations (See Electrical; 
POG TEED cccecccesssces 149 
eee 106 
(See also Brick and Clay Prod- 
ucts) 


Chain Stores (See Commerce and 
Distribution; Food Manufac- 


turing and Distribution)..... 128 
Cheese (See Dairy Products, 

NIE oid cn datas Raa a eels 135 
Chemical Process Industries..... 109 
Children’s Wear (See Women’s 

Garments, Millinery) ........ 360 
Cigarettes (See Tobacco)....... 355 
Cigars (See Tobacco).......... 355 
Civil Engineering (See Engineer- 


ing Construction; Municipali- 


ties and Counties)........... 159 
Clay Products (See Brick and 
Clay Products; Ceramics).... 73 
Cleaning and Dyeing........... 120 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’...... 121 
Clothing, Women’s (See Women’s 
Garments, Millinery) ........ 360 
Clubs (See Hotels, Restaurants, 
CE Sino ale banana kee On 211 
CN cieteiddedennenseseeheenhen 123 


Coffee, Tea, Spices (See Food 
Manufacturing and Distribu- 
GD cc civ cece duksmanetaawend 183 

Coke (See Coal; Iron and Steel) .123 

Cold Storage (See Refrigerating 


ee 
Commerce and Distribution..... 128 
Commodity Distribution (See 
Freight Traffic, Shipping, 
WD 6c cacncass anes 191 
Concrete Products (See Cement 
and Quarry Products)........ 101 
CES «5.6 6 n.ccadaienne ene é 133 
Construction (See Building; En- 
gineering Construction) ..... 75 
Containers (See Packaging; Pa- 
per, Paper Products)........ 305 


Conventions (See Advertising).. 25 
Cooperage (See Wood-Working) .363 
Copper (See Metal and Non- 


Metallic Mining) ............ 281 
Cork Products (See Wood-Work- 

DED cviccnhosbdéducacedenat 363 
Cosmetics (See Beauty Shops, 

Ts BUC). cccsccssvcess 65 
Cotton (See Textiles).......... 349 


Crushed Stone (See Cement and 
Quarry Products Industries) . .101 





Page 

Cultivators (See Farm Operating 
EE 5 6cchincecdeacns 175 

Cutlery (See Hardware; Furni- 
ture and House Furnishings) .205 


D 


Dairy Products; Produce....... 135 

Dental (See Medical, Dental). ..275 

Department Stores (See Dry 
Goods, Department and General 


NE and. sts dead 5 eae a 145 
Detergents (See Soaps, Deter- 
gents, Sanitary Products)... .346 


Diesel Engines (See Power 
Plants; Marine, Shipbuilding) .313 
Directories (See Business Refer- 


ence Publications) ........... 97 
Distribution (See Commerce and 
i” ee ee ae 128 


(See Industrial Distribution) .217 
(See Freight Traffic, Shipping, 


Warehousing) ........... 191 
Dresses (See Women’s Garments, 
CS ae ee 
Drugs, Proprietaries .......... 141 
Dry Goods, Department and Gen- 
8 ee 145 


E 


Education (See Schools)........ 339 
ED icin 6 6sewee ke ee neul 149 
Electric Railways (See Transit 
ND 424 > dtccdrenbemeaind 357 
Electric Refrigeration (See Elec- 
SENG: océdu bnd ahicseses nae ae 149 


Electronic Industries .......... 
Elevators (See Grain and Feed) .202 
Embalmers (See Funeral Direct- 


GEE éodcdéaveces cto vadanmea 194 
Enamel (See Ceramics; Glass) . .106 
Engineering Construction ...... 159 
Engines (See Machinery; Power 

DET -ictnedeewane dems cewe 245 
Engraving (See Printing) ......322 
Exports and Imports........... 168 


(See also Canada) 


F 


Fabrics (See Textiles)......... 349 
Farm Operating Equipment..... 175 
Feed (See Grain and Feed)... .202 


(See also Flour Milling) 
Fertilizers (See Chemical Process 


a er wee 109 
Financial (See Banking)....... 61 
Fire Departments (See Munici- 

palities and Counties)....... 291 
Fisheries (See Canned Foods, 

PR 8b. 6 tie deaddonmnae 99 
Floor Coverings (See Furniture 

and House Furnishings)..... 195 
PR THEE «oink ct dawws tense 178 
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Flour Milling 
(See also Grain and Feed) 
Food Manufacturing and Distri- 

bution (See also Meat Packing, 
By-Products ) 
Foreign Trade (See Exports and 


Imports; Canada) ........... 168 
Foundries (See Iron and Steel) . .223 
Freight Traffic, Shipping, Ware- 

PE bun8s00ds0ececcangued 191 
Fruits (See Canned Foods, Fish- 

DT ct abvacenén aed we element 99 
Funeral Directors ............. 194 
Furniture and House Furnish- 

a aay aw Se ene 195 

G 
PE ee ee eee 199 
Gas Appliances (See Gas)...... 199 


Gas Engines (See Farm Operat- 
ing Equipment; Machinery). .175 

Gasoline (See Oil, Petroleum). . .295 

General Stores (See Dry Goods, 
Department, General Stores) . .145 


Glass (See Ceramics; Glass)... .106 
Gold (See Metal and Non-Metal- 
DRED <céccennaedeececna 281 
Golf Clubs (See Hotels, Restau- 
ED co nddnsontveewe 211 
Golf Supplies (See Sporting 
i Te ccccavedessenes 347 
Se CE 6 tccccanaseeus 202 


Gravel (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries) 

Groceries (See Food Manufac- 
turing and Distribution)..... 183 

Gypsum (See Cement and Quarry 


Products Industries) ........ 101 
H 
i i a tee i oe a cali 205 
Hats, Men’s (See Clothing, Men’s 
ly ee 121 
Hats, Women’s (See Women’s 
Garments, Millinery).........360 
Heating (See Air Conditioning, 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumb- 
ing; Sheet Metal and Warm 
Air Heating) 
Hides and Skins (See Shoes and 
DTD atenndcerdnsene deco 
Hosiery (See Knit Goods, Under- 
wear and Hosiery)........... 238 
Hospitals, Nursing, Institutions .207 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs...... 211 
House Furnishings (See Furni- 
ture and House Furnishings) . .195 


I 
Ice (See Refrigerating Indus- 
Dt -ideh akestakeuebewe cae 335 
Ice Cream (See Dairy Products; 
DE? cssctcsbiebebeeckh’ 135 


Illumination (See Electrical)... .149 


Imports (See Exports and Im- 
EGeES CMOER) occcccccccses 168 
Industrial Distribution ........ 217 
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Page 
Institutions (See Hospitals, Nurs- 
ing, Institutions) ........... 207 
ERGUTOMGS 22. ccccccs 
Interior Decorating (See Furni- 
ture and House Furnishings) . .195 
Interurbans (See Transit Indus- 
try) 
Iron and Steel, Other Metal and 
Alloys and Metal Working... .223 
Iron Ore (See Metal and Non- 


Metallic Mining) ........... 281 
J 
Jewelry and Optical Goods...... 235 
K 
Knit Goods, Underwear and 
PE 0.406 s4eneuh beeueewas 238 
L 
Lamps (See Electrical)........ 149 
Lard (See Meat Packing, By- 
ED oc 5 Sc a kun Sega eee 271 
DO odd os Gatiad beeen 239 
Lead (See Metal and Non-Metal- 
DRED . wseees canesawe ee 281 


Leather (See Shoes and Leather) .343 
Lighting Fixtures (See Electri- 
cal) 
Lighting Plants, Small (See Elec- 
trical; Farm Operating Equip- 
ment) 
Lime (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries) 
Listers (See Farm Operating 
Equipment) 
Lithographing (See Printing). ..322 
Loft Buildings (See Building).. 75 
Lubricants (See Oil, Petroleum) .295 


Ds cchévdeveenaheth oanaee 241 
M 

DE cccddesvetnceuenene 245 

Manufacturing Industries ...... 255 


Marble (See Cement and Quarry 


Products Industries) ........ 101 
Marine, Shipbuilding; Power 

Dt Lonttihebdeadeaaweseee 267 
Meat Packing, By-Products..... 271 


(See also Food Manufacturing 
and Distribution) 
Medical, Dental 
(See also Hospitals, Nursing, 
Institutions) 
Men’s Clothing (See Clothing, 
Men’s and Boys’)..........., 121 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mining. .281 
Metal Working (See Iron and 


rere ee eee 223 
Milk (See Dairy Products)..... 135 
Mill and Factory Supplies (See 

Industrial Distribution) ..... 217 
Millinery (See Women’s Gar- 

ments, Millinery) ........... 360 
Milling (See Flour Milling)..... 180 





Page 
Mining (See Coal; Metal and 
Non-Metallic Mining) ....... 123 


Miscellaneous (See Unclassified) .366 
Monuments (See Cement and 
Quarry Products Industries) . .101 
Motion Picture Industry, Amuse- 
ME ccs cunesbnees 66040000 287 
Motor Boats (See Marine, Ship- 
building; Power Boats)...... 267 
Motor Buses (See Automotive In- 


GO ccccnssstecesacseses 47 
Motorcycles (See Sporting Goods, 
MED névrvestnecncadeckewens 347 
Motor Trucks (See Automotive 
DEED ccsvccdenedonedecka 47 
Municipalities and Counties... .291 
Music, Pianos, Players (See 
Radio, Phonographs and Musi- 
cal Instruments) ............325 
N 
Non-Ferrous Metals (See Iron 
BCE ssc. ccagaseaddlnae 223 
Non-Metallic Mineral Industries 
(See Cement and Quarry Prod- 
ucts Industries; Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining) ............ 101 


Nurserymen (See Florists, Seeds) 178 
Nursing (See Hospitals, Nursing, 
0, ee 207 


O 


Office Buildings (See Building) .. 75 

Office Equipment (See Business 
Equipment and Supplies)..... 97 

Oil Heating (See Air Condi- 
tioning, Heating, Ventilating, 


Pe cc ec eken ee newen 31 
SE none dd wacddapean 295 
Oleomargarine (See Meat Pack- 

ing, By-Products) ........... 271 
Opticians (See Jewelry and Opti- 

GEE ‘Sesscevcastwoscans 235 
Orthopedic Appliances (See Medi- 

PE PE ktetenkdsossannt 275 
Outdoor Advertising (See Adver- 

tising and Merchandising).... 25 

P 
EE a ry 301 
Packing (See Freight Traffic, 

Shipping, Warehousing) ..... 191 
Paint ame Varmiah......esccces 302 
Paper, Paper Products......... 8305 
Parks (See Municipalities and 

ED . dca ogee warner a6 291 


Petroleum (See Oil, Petroleum) .295 
Phonographs (See Radio, Phono- 
graphs, Musical Instruments) .325 
Phosphate Rock (See Cement and 
Quarry Products Industries; 
Metal and Non-Metallic Min- 
ing; Fertilizers) 
Photo-Engraving (See Printing, 


DD ssceneeeseceuees 322 
rr Tre 307 
Pianos (See Radio, Phonographs, 

Musical Instruments) ....... 325 
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LE SIE I I TORE YT ETS, AS OK oe 





“A first award has been made for greatest improve- 
ment in typography during the past twelve months, but 
it is no detraction to the winner to put on record the 


fact that if the terms of the award had not been speci- of typographical excellence since its foundation eight 


fically for improvement in the past twelve years ago."—Wm. E. McFee, Director, Copy and 
months, first place rather than honorable mention _ Plans, American Rolling Mill Co., and member of the 
would have gone without competition to Metal ward committee in presenting this plaque. 

Progress, which has maintained a uniquely high standard 


METAL 
PROGRESS 


~ 33K 


If you or your company sell the metal industry, write 
for the new booklet showing just how Metal Progress 
fits into your sales promotion picture. 












7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Piping (See Air Conditioning, 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumb- 


I ped ie wars eee eas bau al 31 
I aah Aaa es os of che aa a 309 
Playgrounds (See Municipalities 

CL eee rr 291 
Plows (See Farm Operating 

DINED 06.cc0cccneeeee08 175 


Plumbing (See Air Conditioning, 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumb- 
OO a ee ee 31 

Port Terminals (See Marine, 
Shipbuilding; Power Boats) . .267 

Pottery (See Ceramics; Glass) ..106 

Power Boats (See Marine, Ship- 


building; Power Boats)...... 267 
NE SERS so © oe Gig ace’ a 313 
Printing, Publishing ..........322 
Process Industries (See Chemical 

Process Industries) ......... 109 
Produce (See Dairy Products; 

A ee ree 135 
Proprietary Medicines (See 

Drugs, Proprietaries) .......141 
Public Grounds (See Municipali- 

ties and Counties)........... 291 
0 ee eee 
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Quarries (See Cement and Quarry 
Products Industries) ........ 101 
R 
Radio, Phonographs, and Musical 
CO Error 325 
Railroads, Steam .............329 
Rayon (See Textiles; Chemical 
Process Industries) .........349 
Raw Materials (See Industrial 
ND ia in ha a espe 217 
Real Estate (See Building)..... 75 
Refractories (See Brick and Clay 
a eee 73 
Reference Publications (See Busi- 
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and Their Markets 


HE business press is a highly selective tool for 
accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose—a 
purpose which is based upon recognition of its special- 
ized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their greatest 
development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 in- 
dustrial and trade publications have had their greatest 
development both in number and influence. At present 
there are about 1,700 journals of this character, plus 500 
in Canada, and in addition 150 business reference books, 
which play an important part in the sales plans of 
manufacturers whose specific market is industry or 
trade. 

Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, “The 
Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 1921 for 
the purpose of presenting basic facts regarding all mar- 
kets served by business publications. 

Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study by 
the advertiser or advertising agent with reference to a 
specific product; but in the meantime a clear conception 
of the extent and character of the market, including 
number of units, volume of business, volume of pur- 
chases, extent and character of equipment and materials 
employed, purchasing methods, seasonal variations and 
current trends, makes this task far simpler than if the 
general market picture had to be developed by indi- 
vidual effort in each case. 

Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accurate 
and concise picture of each trade and industrial market, 
it brings together data from all sources, indicating the 
authority and enabling reference to it to be made if 
desired. 

The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior and the Treasury 
Department, has made available a mass of information 
useful to business. The Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and other 
units of the Department of Commerce offer numerous 
information services having to do with both domestic 
and foreign trade. The Census of Manufactures, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census, supplies highly 
valuable data on industrial fields, while the Census 
of Business, a fairly recent addition to this type of 
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information, provides an accurate analysis of the trade 
channels through which the goods purchased at retail by 
the American public flow to the consumer. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


N addition, the work of many business and trade 
associations includes the development of market 

data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind includes 
trade promotion, they have found it necessary to make 
careful studies of their markets, with special reference 
to competitive conditions and trends in consumption. 
Their figures are included where available, as in most 
cases they are significant. 

The business papers themselves, because of their spe- 
cialized market function, have done an excellent job in 
surveying the fields which they cover. Variations in 
sales opportunities due to changes in methods, equip- 
ment and volume of business are constantly reported 
to advertisers by business papers. In addition to pres- 
entations of a general character, they frequently make 
surveys of markets for specific products. The value of 
these surveys is so well recognized that in many cases 
manufacturers and advertising agencies use the facili- 
ties of the business press in making market surveys as 
a preliminary to advertising and merchandising plans. 
Many surveys are available to advertisers without 
charge. A list of such surveys, which are available to 
advertisers and agencies, is included with the market 
and publication data for each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by adver- 
tisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies of 
this character often reveal not only possibilities for the 
sale of new products, but new applications for old ones; 
and in defining the attitude of the trade or industry 
toward the advertiser’s product, may frequently pay for 
themselves by revealing copy material which adds as- 
surance of success to advertising and sales promotion 
efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
of course, is not to take the place of the various spe- 
cialized services available for market studies, but to sim- 
plify their work by providing a base of factual data 
which will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specific 
products. 
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Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, the 
manufacturer is then concerned with the problem of 
selecting for advertising those business publications 
which deal with the various trade, industrial, profes- 
sional or engineering factors involved in the marketing 
of his product. It is possible in nearly every case to 
select publications designed to cover the specific market 
in which the advertiser is interested, including the trade 
or professional groups which purchase for resale or 
specify for industrial or technical use. 

The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they offer, 
the editorial vigor which many of them possess in high 
degree, and the relatively low rates at which their space 
is offered, all account for the fact that more advertisers 
use business publications than any other one class of 
media. 

It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 ad- 
vertisers employ these publications. Many of them use 
no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing the 
facilities of other media also employ business journals. 
The only class ef advertisers who are not generally 
able to use trade and industrial papers is composed of 
retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable to be repre- 
sented in their trade papers, both to obtain coverage 
of their regional markets and to establish demand for 
the special brands which they promote, either for the 
manufacturers they represent, or on their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers fall 

are trade, industrial and class. The trade publica- 
tion serves the function of distribution, supplying busi- 
ness information to wholesale and retail merchants who 
buy for resale. Industrial publications deal with the 
interests of those engaged in production, and im the 
allied fields of construction, public utility operation, 
transportation and other activities where the use of 
mechanical power and equipment is important. Class 
publications are those which serve vocational activities 
involving consumption, though the element of resale is 
sometimes present, as in the restaurant field. 

Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves the 
interests of distributors of iron, steel and machinery, 
as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The National 
Provisioner supplies information to wholesalers of 
meats and provisions as well as producers and proc- 
essors of packing-house products. National Petroleum 
News serves the interests of marketers of petroleum 
products, and also those of refiners and producers of 
petroleum. However, each publication usually has a 
primary function. 

Publications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
torially to provide information both regarding products 
and successful methods of merchandising them. Price 
information is also included in many cases. Trends, 
especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes and 
preferences of the consumer, are given much attention. 
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Retailing methods, including store arrangements, win- 
dow displays and advertising, are reported and analyzed. 
Costs of doing business are compiled as a basis for indi- 
cating the proper margin of profit which the distribu- 
tor should have in order to make a reasonable profit on 
his sales volume. How to get a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is the burden of much of the editorial 
activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distributors 
is provided by trade publications. It would be almost 
impossible to find an important merchant in any line 
who does not read carefully the information furnished 
him through the pages of his favorite trade publica- 
tions. Because of the concentration of volume among a 
minority of large units, trade publications have care- 
fully developed coverage of these important establish- 
ments, but coverage of the smaller establishments is 
also available in most retail fields. 


Advertising in business papers serving the distribu- 
tive function relates both to products purchased for 
resale, and those purchased for use in the store. Adver- 
tisements of products are most successful when they 
develop the profit element, by indicating rapid turnover 
through attractive prices, good design or style values. 
Modern equipment for the store, providing better dis- 
play of merchandise or better facilities for manage- 
ment, service or delivery, is successfully advertised by 
many manufacturers through publications of this char- 
acter. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, includ- 

ing horizontal papers which circulate broadly 
through industry, or deal with a single function common 
throughout industry, and vertical papers, which serve 
but a single industry, though covering all phases of 
that special field. 


Some professional and technical journals are classed 
as industrial, for while their readers may not be 
engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying to 
a measurable degree. This is especially true in the engi- 
neering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical informa- 
tion dealing with improvements in engineering, manu- 
facturing or operating methods is common to most of 
them, many industrial journals also provide information 
regarding markets, quoting prices on the products pro- 
duced, purchased or marketed in the field. News reports 
of important events, changes in personnel, financial 
data and similar matters are published in many journals 
of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since develop- 
ments in practice usually involve changes in methods, 
materials or machinery. Consequently the advertiser 
frequently is able to profit from the editorial promotion 
of improvements in which his own products play an 
important part. 
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In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 

Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of nearly 90,000, out of a total of 
120,000 practicing physicians in the United States. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 2,500 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
Similar information which has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
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tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 

type of service for industrial executives. This 

type of reference book was formerly called a coépera- 

tive catalog, and iater a consolidated catalog. Now the 

preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 

rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 

The objective of the service is to make accessible for 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently ky more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 

The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which: are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 


One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use. 

Use of prefiled catalogs does not preclude use of indi- 
vidual catalogs as well, as the manufacturer may obtain 
a sufficient number of catalogs for individual use, in- 
cluding distribution by salesmen, in advance of or fol- 
lowing publication and distribution of the catalog file. 
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FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


ADVERTISING AGE covers the entire field of 
advertising and merchandising and related 
industries. Readers are advertising and 
merchandising executives and advertising 
agencies—men who are the final buying 
authority in the purchase of advertising 
space, radio time, transcriptions, commer- 
cial moving pictures, sound slide films, 
ideas, printing, advertising novelties, typog- 
raphy, lithography, paper, displays, elec- 
trotypes, and all materials and services re- 
quired in the production of advertising and 
promotional material. These reader-execu- 
tives constantly are seeking new ideas to 
help increase the sale of their products and 
for producing advertising more economi- 


cally. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


The editorial appeal of Apvertisinc AcE 
is based upon the modern necessity for 
business information—the demand for news 
of interest and importance to advertising 
and merchandising executives. Neither a 
textbook nor a pulpit, Apvertistnc AcE has 


‘ 


no axe to grind, no “cause” to foster, no 
musty traditions to uphold beyond the pri- 
mary tradition of honest, intelligent, wide- 


awake news gathering. 


More than 75 correspondents and editors 
located at strategic points all over the 
United States and in foreign countries 
gather the news wherever and whenever it 


breaks. 


Printed in newspaper style with news- 
paper printing and mailing speed, Apver- 
TisInG Ace reaches subscribers throughout 
the country on Monday morning with fresh, 
attention-compelling news. Thus, in thou- 
sands of agency and advertising offices its 
arrival is awaited eagerly and it is read 
immediately. It has immediate reader 
interest, 


Advertising Age 


PUBLISHED 330 WEST 
WEEKLY AT 100 FORTY- 

E. OHIO ST. SECOND ST. 

DEL. 1337 BR. 9-6432 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


Without the use of premiums of any kind, 
Apvertisinc AGE has attracted over 14,000 
subscriber-readers in less than nine years 

and depression years at that! This truly 
remarkable circulation growth proves con- 
clusively that Apvertisinc Ace delivers the 
news and facts which its readers want and 
need; and that proof is augmented by its 


high renewal percentage. 


Advertising and merchandising execu- 
tives and advertising agency executives, 
constitute the bulk of Apvertistnc AGE 


readers. 


Apvertisinc Ace has a rapidly growing 
list of subscribers who have been attracted 
primarily by the merits of the publication 
itself plus the recommendation of old sub- 
scribers. Business reply cards inviting read- 
ers to subscribe at regular rates and in- 
serted in issues of the paper have accounted 
for over 50 per cent of all paid subscrip- 


tions. 


ADVERTISING 


Another impressive demonstration of hew 
successfully ApveRTISING AGE is serving its 
advertisers is forcefully told by this record 


of advertisers who have used the publica- 


tion: 
Lines of 
Advertising 

Year Advertisers Used 
7 134,163 
eee 123 203,840 
ee 186 425,880 
ia ain aint dati 225 512,240 
ae 291 979,913 
0 ee ere 374 1,176,448 
eee 515 1,505,320 
ee 524 1,563,618 





NEW YORK 











Such consistent gains could be estab- 
lished only by producing highly satisfac- 
tory results for its advertisers, and the 
record proves how well ApvERTISING AGE is 


doing that. 


Despite proven pulling power and domi- 
nant display, Apvertisinc Ace has the 
LOWEST per-line-per-thousand rate of any 
paper in its field—less than half the rate 


ef its nearest competitor. 


DOMINANT DISPLAY 
The Apvertisinc AcE type page is 10%4x 
15 inches, by far the largest in the field. 
This big page gives advertisers an unparal- 
lelled opportunity to tell their stories in 
dominant, eye- and attention-compelling 


fashion. 


Ne one can overlook your advertisement 
in Apvertisinc AceE—and results prove 
that no one does. Further, advertisements 
may be run in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes, perfectly designed to fit every indi- 
vidual need. And every advertisement, no 
matter how small, is always next to reading 


matter. 


RESULTS 


Apvertisinc AcE has developed a unique 
record for securing direct, tangible results 
for advertisers—a record that has never 
been approached in its field. One adver- 
tiser secured direct coupon returns of 
over $1,250 in cash from a single page— 
another secured over 1,300 inquiries from 
a series of small advertisements (1/20th 
of a page). Scores of other advertisers of 
all types, and using varying sizes of space, 
have discovered that the combination of 
editorial appeal, adequate circulation and 
outstanding display makes for direct re- 
sults which mark ADVERTISING AGE 


as the most resultful medium in its field. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


ISSUED EVERY MONDAY BY ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Papers, Inc., National Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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Association, Advertising Federation of America 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


(See also Packaging: Paper, Paper Products; Printing, Publishing) 





E XPENDITURES of national advertis- 
ers in the five leading media were in- 
creased by 9.31 per cent in 1937, the 
total being $467,334,000, an increase of 
$39,773,000 over 1936, according to a 
compilation made by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. The association’s fig- 
ures are as follows: 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


Pet. 
1936 1937 Gain 
Newspapers 
(national 
COPY) «.ccce $188,000,000 $191,000,000 1.59 
Magazines . 143,790,000 165,706,000 15.24 
Chain 
broadcasting 56,671,000 68,828,000 21.45 
Outdoor ..... 34,000,000 39,300,000 15.58 
Car cards 2,100,000 2,500,000 19.04 


Weted sisccs $427,561,000 $467,334,000 9.31 

Of the average dollar spent by nation- 
al advertisers in 1937, newspapers re- 
ceived 40.9 cents; magazines, 35.5 cents; 
chain broadcasting, 14.7 cents; outdoor, 
8.4 cents; and car cards, 0.5 cents. 


Media Records, Inc., gives total news- 
paper advertising linage in 103 cities 
for 1937 as 2,236,629,527 compared with 
1,380,121,457 lines in 1936 when only 52 
cities were measured. 

Rotogravure advertising in newspa- 
pers aggregated 12,650,222 lines in 1937 
compared with 10,787,124 lines in 1936, 
an increase of 17.4 per cent, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation reports. 


Farm Papers 

Commercial display advertising in ma- 
jor farm magazines totaled 11,276,580 
lines in 1937, scoring a substantial gain of 
6.86 per cent over the 10,552,273 lines 
appearing in the same publications in 
1936. says Publishers’ Information Bu- 
reau, Inc. 

The display advertising revenue of the 
five national farm papers in 1937 was 
$7,721,876, and in 1936 $6,795,521. 

The 50 leading national advertisers in 
farm magazines for 1937 spent $7,880,- 
962, compared with $7,344,352 spent by 
the leading advertisers in 1936, a gain of 
$536,610, or 7.3 per cent. 


Magazines 

The 150 leading national magazine ad- 
vertisers in 1937 spent $101,554,745, 
which was 71.31 per cent of the total 
for all magazine advertising. This com- 
pared with $91,958,382 spent by the 150 
leading magazine advertisers in 1936. 

Publishers’ Information Bureau _ re- 
ports advertising revenue of magazines 
in 1937 as $173,981,010, compared with 
$143,790,669, an increase of 17.4 per cent. 
A breakdown of major classifications of 
advertising is as follows: 


1936 1937 
Horticulture .......... $ 580,190 $ 820,757 
SRE a. ccceucsgans 43,162 57,958 
Automobiles .......... 13,761,489 13,454,477 
Automobile accessories 8,761,379 10,861,700 
ae og RRR ae 59,909 95,959 
EE ee 6,613,485 8,528,309 
Communication 962,880 1,250,290 


#191 000000 
40.9F 


$39,300,000 . .8.4F 





CHAIN RADIO 
$68,828,000 


MAGAZINES 
$65,706,000 





—Bureau of Advertising American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 


Elec. equip. household 4,564,431 5,402,234 
Elec. equip. structural 1,040,883 1,976,088 
Banks, invest., insur... 4,238,762 4,482,994 
DE Sechekdedenekeone 16,662,978 16,277,567 
Food beverages ....... 4,505,164 4,299,114 
Wines, liquors ........ 4,067,400 6,165,519 
BOND. 6:n¢6.050600sG00600 488,914 660,244 
CEE sccecsecses 1,392,427 1,337,945 
House furnishings .... 4,660,870 6,169,951 
Kitchen supplies ..... 2,361,870 3,162,106 
Soaps, cleaners ....... 5,262,878 4,757,925 
Optical goods ........ 880,013 1,260,810 
Office furnish. & sup.. 2,456,841 2,930,814 
Se MRED advctccase 1,205,207 °1,215,774 
Books, magazines, etc. 1,658,800 1,834,781 
SEED i. dintickcdnd bia tak wae 1,948,108 1,693,708 
Correspondence schools 970,666 940,717 
Smoking materials .... 7,068,554 8,643,657 
Sporting goods, enter- 
ae 2,138,020 2,417,825 
PONS § icncccccaces 3,688,568 5,131,175 
ae 18,131,938 21,929,586 
Medical supplies ...... 8,196,796 9,032,725 
Travel and accom..... 4,877,958 6,309,419 


Direct Mail 


There are no available figures as to 
volume of direct mail material used 
annually by advertisers, but it may be 
gauged by the fact that 75 per cent of 
all advertising budgets apportion from 
three to 49 per cent of the total for this 
medium. 

The annual report of the postmaster 
general for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1937, indicated that 94,243,867 busi- 
ness reply cards and envelopes were 
returned to their issuers during the 
period of the report. 

The average per capita expenditure 
for postage in 1937 was $4.90. Other 
data from the report which shows use 
of the mail are as follows: 


Fiscal Year 1937 
DoMESTIC Pieces 
Letters (other than local de- 


livery; and sealed parcels).. 8,056,813,108 


Letters for local delivery...... 3,640,123,710 
Government post cards ....... 1,736,131,823 
Private mailing (post) cards.. 448,434,882 
> POR eae 167,520,148 
Second class, mailed by pub- 

DD asnebhuescddsheubennaes 4,490,623,928 
Tt. she pecwbaanansande 37,919,510 
ry to” er 5,355,609,697 
Fourth class (parcel post)..... 684,831,197 
ED MEO eo 0c.05-600066000% 909,445,333 
PROMNOE BAALOEP .cccccccccccess 42,785,753 
Free for the blind ............. 1,205,693 

TWaetes GOO. ooo ccsccescccs 25,571,444,782 

FOREIGN 
DE vv ccccssccssstane 180,112,231 
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Publishers’ second class ..... 43,314,222 
OS OT 6,407,477 
Tees TIGRE 6 dccwavewecdsaws 229,833,930 


Grand total, all mail matter.25,801,278,712 
The 1935 census of the printing and 
publishing industries included the pro- 
duction of the following direct mail 


material: 


Books and pamphlets 
Letters, circulars, etc. 
GEG cc ccc ces cescvevesenssooesces 


eanecceses $12,103,988 
9,835,410 
485,131 


$22,424,529 


Mail Order Advertising 


There are approximately 20,000 com- 
panies doing a strictly mail order busi- 
ness with an annual volume of well over 
$1,000,000,000, according to Mail Order 
Journal, These firms are the biggest 
buyers of printed matter of all descrip- 
tions. They are large users of adver- 
tising agency service and use a great 
amount of space in prelate issues of 
newspapers, in addition to regular issues 
of magazines. 








Radio Broadcasting 

Radio broadcast advertising has 
shown remarkable increases in the last 
few years and ranks third in amount of 
advertising appropriations spent for 
media. As of Dec. 31, 1935, there were 
625 broadcasting stations that had per- 
mits either to operate or to construct 
stations. Only 564 sold time during 
that year. 

The 557 broadcasting stations report- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, em- 
ployed an average of 12,484 persons in 
1935, with annual payrolls of $21,410,- 
000; only 9.6 per cent went to part-time 
employes. About 78 per cent of the em- 
ployes are men. Net revenue of net- 
works and stations together amounted 
to $86,492,653, of which $30,199,280 was 
received by networks and $56,293,373 by 
stations. Artists made up 31.7 per cent 
of all employes and accounted for 76 
per cent of the part-time employment. 
Artists employed directly by advertisers 
are not included. Technicians for 
operation and maintenance make up 22.9 
per cent of station employes. 

Station revenue from the sale of 
radio time was divided as follows: Na- 
tional and regional network and spot 
advertising, $26,321,000; local advertis- 
ing, $26,004,000. 

Broadcasting stations sold $39,879,676 
worth of time and received $12,521,832 
from networks as payment for carrying 
network commercial programs. Spot 
advertising constituted 24.6 per cent of 
station revenue; local advertising 46.3 
per cent; networks, 22.2 per cent. 

Five states accounted for 42 per cent 
of total station revenue: New York, 
10.6 per cent; California, 8.9 per cent; 
Ohio, 8.5 per cent; Illinois, 7.4 per cent; 
and Pennsylvania, 6.6 per cent. In local 
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advertising New York and California 
were almost identical, accounting for 
one-fifth of total local advertising 
revenue. 

According to estimates of the Joint 
Committee on Radio Research, there are 
26,666,500 homes with radios in the 
United States as of Jan. 1, 1938. This 
does not include extra sets. Radio Today 
estimates 6,000,000 extra sets in homes 
and 5,000,000 auto sets now in use 


Outdoor Advertising 

Outdoor advertising is classified in 
three principal divisions: Poster adver- 
tising, painted displays, and spectacular 
electrics. Each of these forms of ad- 
vertising has its own particular use ac- 
cording to the objective sought by the 
advertiser. About 1,100 outdoor adver- 
tising companies operate in approxi- 
mately 17,000 cities and towns in the 
United States. 

Poster advertising is used in the form 
of standard showings to provide com- 
plete coverage in various types of mar- 
kets. It can be used for individual mar- 
kets, groups of markets, or in a nation- 
wide campaign. 

Painted displays and electric spec- 
taculars are used on a selected basis. 
The advertiser chooses these displays 
both as to location and as to the num- 
ber he uses in a market. 

Outdoor Advertising Incorporated is 
the national selling organization for the 
outdoor industry. The National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau acts as an out- 
door department for some 200 adver- 
tising agencies in placing and inspect- 
ing outdoor advertising for its clients, 
and handling all clerical and mechan- 
ical details. 

Outdoor Advertising Incorporated es- 
timates the expenditure in outdoor ad- 
vertising by national accounts during 
1937 at $39,300,000. This estimate does 
not include business placed by local ad- 
vertisers. 

The outdoor advertising industry is a 
large consumer of lumber, steel, sheet 
metal, lighting equipment, hardware, 
paint and supplies, trucks, ladders, rope, 
etc. 


Business Papers 

There are approximately 2,500  busi- 
ness papers published in the United 
States. Of this number, 255 are mem- 
bers of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
157 are affiliated with The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and 110 are mem- 
bers of Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
The only comprehensive records of the 
amount of advertising carried by busi- 
ness papers are those related to the 
volume appearing in A. B. P. papers. 

In 1937, 152 A.B.P. papers carried 135,- 
565 pages of advertising against 118,517 
in 149 papers in 1935, representing rev- 
enue in 1937 of $22,025,340 and $19,005.- 
436 in 1935. 

Approximately 1,500 advertising agen- 
cies placed 82,816 pages in the A. B. P. 
papers in 1937, a 15 per cent gain over 
the 1936 volume from agencies. Of the 
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Total Consumer Advertising 
Expenditures 


Percentage in relation to net sales volume 
(Latest available) 


1935 1934 
No. Aver. No. Aver. 
Industry Cos. Pct. Cos. Pct. 
Agricultural Equipment 6 3.78 7 2.57 
Auto Accessories ...... 4 5.90 6 10.30 
DE SD 6etcovereee 3 1.27 : 1.60 
a? seaceasive seececese 3 4.67 2 6.25 
Beverages (Soft and 
EGELE cstentevbenngen 3 «15.23 3 «614.28 
Clothing & Accessories §& 4.50 sn) 4.16 
Confections & Ice Cream 4 5.35 4 5.65 
Drug Sundries ...... » 6.00 4 ».50 
Drugs & Toilet Articles 14 27.65 13 28.52 
Food & Grocery Prod- 
ucts Suspewnneees ~~ 5.07 29 4.94 
PORNO cccccccensees 9 3.97 8 4.25 
DP ssccncvecenas 3 2.67 3 3.00 
Heating, Air Cond.,ete 8 5.73 8 5.20 
House Furnishings .... 8&8 4.50 7 4.93 
Household Elec. Equip. 6 4.77 5 5.09 
Knit Goods, Hosiery, 
ete te bbbhendh dase eee 7 4.20 7 4.20 
Office Equipment io | 2.60 6 3.00 
Paints, Varnishes, etc.. 7 7.40 8 5.18 
Petroleum Products 5 5.68 4 5.96 
Proprietary Medicines.. 7 33.78 7 35.44 
Service Organizations 2 5.00 3 3.17 
Silverware, Clocks, etc. 5 9.31 5 6.78 
Sporting Goods, etc. 5 5.67 6 6.00 
Textiles iounetenwae »'s 1.82 6 2.02 
Travel and Transporta- 
Se cauenes : 9 4.05 9 5.49 


Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 
(ea CORNER SS to RE CT 
1,500 agencies, 450 placed 30 pages or 
more. 

According to the 1938 advertising 
budgets survey made by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 34.8 
per cent of the average industrial adver- 
tising appropriation is spent for busi- 
ness paper advertising, by far the 
largest amount spent in any single 
medium. 


Publication Data 

The 1938 edition of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Pe- 
riodicals says there are published in the 
United States and Canada 20,524 news- 
papers and periodicals, 132 less than 
shown in the 1937 book. Of these, 1,471 
are published in Canada and New- 
foundland, 19,053 in the United States 
and territories (158 of these in outlying 
territories). 

The Directory gives the total number 
of daily newspapers at 2,242; of these, 
108 in Canada and Newfoundland, 2,134 
in United States and territories, includ- 
ing 50 in outlying territories. There are 
11,421 weekly newspapers—758 in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland; 10,663 in United 
States and territories, including 34 in 
outlying territories. Data on all these 


publications are as follows: 
1938 1937 Change 
NEWSPAPERS 


BE MERE ccccccece 14,112 14,336 —224 
Daily (total) 2,242 2,272 — 30 
Daily (foreign*) 173 167 + 6 
Daily—Sun. Edi- 

SE <a cenendeues 609 593 + 16 
Weekly .. tara 11,421 11,592 —171 
Semi-weekly ...... 383 401 — 18 

CIRCULATION 
Evening papers 25,700,000 
Morning papers 15,600,000 
Sunday papers ai 31,000,000 


There are 71 rotogravure supplements in 
newspapers in the U. S.; 4 in Canadian pa- 
pers. 

*There are 1,283 foreign language publi- 
cations of all kinds. 


Circulation Audits 


There are two codperative associa- 
tions for the verification of circulations 





of publications. Audit Bureau of Circu. 
lations audits circulations of newspa- 
pers, magazines, farm papers and busi- 
ness papers with paid subscribers, and 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., audits 
circulations of business publications not 
on a paid subscription basis. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations’ member. 
ship is made up of the following: Ad- 
vertisers, 264; advertising agencies, 135; 
newspapers, 1,055; magazines, 214; farm 
papers, 55; business papers, 260. 

Membership of Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc., comprises: 110 business pa- 
pers, 42 advertisers and 21 advertising 
agencies. The publications serve 65 in- 
dustrial, trade and professional fields or 
distinct branches of these fields. 


Advertising Agencies 

Practically all national advertising is 
placed through agencies. There are ap- 
proximately 1,600 agencies (not includ- 
ing branches) listed in published agency 
lists. Of these, only about 800 have 
recognition from one or more of the 
national media associations. 

The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies has about 130 members, 
operating 220 offices in this country and 
30 offices in foreign countries. It is 
estimated that members of this asso- 
ciation place two-thirds of the business 
going through agencies. 


Signs and Novelties 

In 1935 there were 1,075 establish- 
ments manufacturing signs and adver- 
tising novelties employing 13,712 wage 
earners with total payrolls of $14,931, 
988. Products in this classification in 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures in- 
clude Neon-tube and other electric signs, 
posters and cards, window and lobby 
cut-outs and displays, metal and process 
signs, and other advertising novelties. 
The total value of the products of these 
establishments was $61,362,382 for 1935, 
$74,681,351 for 1933, and $47,144,351 for 
1931. 


Store Display 

Effective display of merchandise in 
store windows and on counters is a 
material aid in merchandising and more 
attention is given to it each year. There 
is a tendency among stores to divide dis- 
play responsibilities between interior 
and window display managers. 

A survey made by Display World 
among retail stores, not including food 
establishments, showed the average 
number of windows per store to be 10.5. 
Appropriations for display ranged from 
$50 to $85,000, averaging $4,836. Near- 
ly 60 per cent employ a show card writer; 
16 per cent, a combination man. In 
44 per cent of the cases the display man- 
ager authorizes display expenditures; 
store manager, 33 per cent; store own- 
er, 15 per cent and promotion manager, 
7 per cent. 


Packaging 

Packaging plays a distinctive and im- 
portant part in advertising and mer- 
chandising and is being extended more 
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The Only Publication Devoted Excusively to 
Problems of Manufacturers Selling to Industry 
ae ees 


FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING covers the field 
made up of men in charge of marketing 
and advertising the many items of equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and services used 
by industrial plants in construction, oper- 
ation and maintenance. This is a huge 
market of big business. 

Readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING repre- 
sent the market of greatest concentration 
of volume purchases of advertising space, 
catalogs, fine photographs, mechanical 
drawings, paper, bindings, sales portfolios, 
commercial movies, sound slide films, 
demonstration equipment, models and mini- 
atures; and everything useful in the exact 
presentation of industrial products. 

With the upturn in business activity in 
heavy goods lines this field has taken on 
added importance. Its purchases have 
been increasing in volume and all signs 
point to greatly accelerated purchasing for 
the future. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to the problems 
of manufacturers selling to industry. Its 
broad editorial scope includes considera- 
tion of all of the marketing problems of 
manufacturers of industrial machinery, 
materials and supplies. It appeals to 
sales and advertising executives with an 
editorial service designed expressly to fit 
their special requirements. Thus it has 
intense reader interest based upon its 
acceptance as an exclusive source of in- 
formation on this vital and important sub- 
ject. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING discusses all of 
the problems and ramifications of industrial 
advertising and marketing. its well bal- 


anced editorial plan gives broad considera- 
tion to advertising and sales plans and 
campaigns; to business paper advertising 
and its coordination with other marketing 
factors; to problems of sales direction; to 
putting all of the merchandising activities 
into a properly co-ordinated whole for the 
purpose of reducing the costs of selling 
and distribution. ' 

Over a period of more than twenty years, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has concentrated 
its whole effort in this field. It is the only 
publication serving the field and ranks far 
ahead of any other publication in the in- 
terest and reader loyalty of the men it 
serves. 


CIRCULATION 


The circulation coverage of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING consists of 4,500 copies a 
month, of which more than 3,000 is net 
paid. It is a highly concentrated circula- 
tion; consisting of well over 90 per cent 
buyer-readers—industrial advertisers and 
agencies. 


ADVERTISING 


Because the special place and function 
of InpustRIAL MARKETING is well recog- 
nized, it regularly carries more advertising 
addressed to industrial merchandising and 
advertising executives than any other pub- 
lication anywhere. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


The Market Data Book Number, pub- 
lished October 25 as the thirteenth issue 
of INpuUsTRIAL MARKETING, provides basic 
statistical and market data on all industrial 
and trade fields, as well as rates, circula- 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


tion and mechanical data on all industrial 
and trade publications. The object of The 
Market Data Book Number is to make it 
easier to study industrial markets and to 
buy space in industrial publications. The 
acceptance of The Market Data Book Num- 
ber as the only source of reference infor- 
mation especially designed for the service 
of industrial advertisers of course contrib- 
utes to the prestige of the organization and 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


RATES* 

Space Times 1 6 12 
2-page Spread ....$225.00 $200.00 $175.00 
Full Page ....... 125.00 112.50 100.00 
2 Colmmms .cccoes 100.00 87.50 75.00 
% Page (2 col.x 

744”) 75.00 66.25 57.50 
) CORR scscces 55.00 46.25 37.50 
% Column ....... 30.00 24.25 19.50 
3 Ge. Bis ctess 7.50 6.25 5.00 


Back Cover, $200; Second Cover, $175; 
Third Cover, $150. Front Cover not sold. 


Contract for % column space or larger 
establishes contract rate for any space unit 
used. 


Rate for one extra color in standard color 
form (red), $25 per page additional. Rate 
for each extra color not in standard form, 
$50 additional for first page, $25 for each 
additional page in same color. Bleed 
borders, in full page units only, 10 per 
cent additional. 





*These rates apply to all issues except the 
Market Data Book Number, for which spe- 
cial rates apply. 


Published 13 Times Annually by Advertising Publications, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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and more into the industrial field in 
addition to its wide application for con- 
summer goods. (See PACKAGING.) 


Conventions, Expositions 

The Exhibitors Advisory Council, 
Inc., investigates industrial shows and 
reports on their effectiveness, keeping 
files on past performances and making 
surveys on exhibitors’ attitudes toward 
proposed exhibits. Reports cover in de- 
tail the sponsors of such shows, reasons 
for the events, attendance, and arrange- 
ments. 


Associations 
Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Advertising Specialty National Asso- 
ciation, 1426 S St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C, 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Management Association, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 





American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

American Press Association, 225 W. 
39th St., New York. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Association of National Advertisers, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Néw York. 

National Association of Broadcasters, 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Marketing Of- 
ficials, Bureau of Markets, State Dept. 
of Agriculture, Trenton, N. J. 

National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


The Advertiser, 3557 Bogart Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Manuel Ro- 
senberg. Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern) 

Paid, 5,830; Free, 760; (gross), 6,910. 

Advertisers, 55% agencies, 15%; others, 

30% Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $85.00 $45.00 
5 145.00 80.00 42.00 
2 130.00 70.00 38.00 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Published by Advertising Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10%x15 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day noon. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P Circulation (ABC) 14,289, 


(gross), 15,623. Advertisers, 35%: agen- 
cies, 17%; counselors and _ specialists, 
11%; publications and representatives, 
21%; others, 16% Rates 
4 cols. x 3 cols. x 

Times 1 Page 12 inches 10 inches 

1 $275.00 $209.25 $146.50 

13 232.50 172.75 119.75 

26 211.25 154.75 106.50 

52 190.00 136.50 93.00 


For additional data, see page 24. 


Advertising Agency, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Agency Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1936. Subscription, $15. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist preced- 
ing month. Trim size, 14x11%. Type 
page, 9xll. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $95.00 
6 276.00 161.00 87.40 
12 264.00 154.00 83.60 
Advertising and Selling, 9 E. 38th St., 


New York. Published by Robbins Pub. 
Co. Est. 1923. Subscription $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 
ist. Add@'l annual Advertising Awards 
published in Feb. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency py a. : 
ron-media business. Member A. ‘ 

Circulation (ABC) 8,181, (gross), 408. 
Advertisers, 44%; agencies, 22%; coun- 
selors and specialists, 7%; publications 
and representatives, 11%; others, 16%. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $120.00 $60.00 
13 150.00 103.33 53.33 


American Press, 225 W. 39th St.. New 
York. Published by American Press 
Assn. Est. 1882. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 105% x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 


Ished 25th preceding Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement). 5.327. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 "$95.00 $70.00 
6 135.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 50.00 
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Bi oadcasting, combined with “Broadcast 
Advertising,” my National Press Blidg., 
Washington Published by Broad- 
casting Pebiisetions. Inc. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9%4x12%. 
Trpe page, 8%x11. Published list and 
15th. Forms close 20th and 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern) 
Paid, 4,642 (free) 2,153; (gross) 7,108. 
Agencies and advertisers, 48%; radio sta- 


tions, 27%: others, 25%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $192.00 $108.00 $60.00 
6 173.00 97.50 54.00 
12 154.00 86.50 48.00 
24 144.00 81.00 45.60 


Rusiness Promotion, 9 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Henry S. 
Bunting. Est. 1933. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 4%x6% Published 25th. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-0, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


10,456. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $95.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 77.00 45.00 23.00 
12 70.00 40.00 20.00 
Display World, combined with “Merch- 


ants Record and Show Window,” 1209 
oy amore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
by The Display Pub. Co. Bst. 1922. Cov- 
ers window and store display field. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 6,000. 


Rates— 
Times | Page % Page % page 
1 $100. 50 $57.00 $34.00 
0. 51.00 30.00 
12 85.00 48.00 28.00 


Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Editor & Publisher 
Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
95x13%. Type page, 8%x12. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Thursday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0, except on media ad- 
vertising. International Year Book pub- 
lished last Sat. in Jan. Syndicate Direc- 
tory, Sept. Mechanical Tabulation, Oct. 
Market Guide, Nov. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC) 2,360, (gross), 13,212. 
Newspapers and employes, 43%: adver- 
tisers and employes, 12%; agencies and 


employes, 3%; representatives, 6%; 
others, 36%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $154.00 $85.00 
13 220.00 123.00 68.00 
26 206.00 116.00 64.00 
52 182.00 103.00 57.00 


How to Sell, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. Published by How to Sell, Inc. 
Est. 1921. Subscription $1. Trim size, 
9%x13%. Type page, 8%x12. Published 
Ist preceding. Forms close 20th of 2nd 
preceding mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 








1 Page % Page % Page 
$625.00 $378.00 $214.20 
Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Independent Salesman Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$0.25. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 5th. Forms close 23rd, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement) 150,000 (part free), 
Kates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $224.00 $123.00 $75.60 


Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St, 
Chicago, I!l Published by Advertising 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 6 
Agency discounts, 15-2, 


Times 
1 


days preceding. 


Circulation 4,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $100.00 $55.00 
6 112.50 87.50 46.25 
12 100.00 75.00 37.50 


Market Data Book Number published Oct, 
25. Forms close Oct. 10. Rates—1l1 Page, 
$150: 2 Pages, $137.50; 4 Pages, $125. Dis- 
count to advertisers using space in reg- 
ular monthly a pages in regular 
issues, 5%; 6 pages in regular issues, 
7%%: 12 pages in re malar issues, 10%. 
For additional data, see page 27. 


Mail Order Journal, 381 4th Ave., New 
York. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 10%x15. Published 1st of month. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15- Cassuintion (Publisher's Statement), 
e193. Rates—1 Page, $250.00; line rate, 


29¢c. 
Mail Order Selling, Elburn, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Pruitt Press. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 
4%4x7. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-90. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $16.00 $8.00 $4.00 
Market Data Book Number of Industrial 
Marketing. 

(See Industrial Marketing.) 
Modern Packaging. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Modern Advertising, 148 East Superior 
St., Chicago, Ill. Published by National 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 85¢x11%. Type page, 
7x9%. Published 25th E. O. M. Forms 
close 3 weeks before publication date, 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Sworn), controlled, 2,334; paid, 2,643; 

gross, 5,149. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 $72.00 $39.00 
6 108.00 64.80 35.10 


Opportunity Magazine. 620 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Opportunity 
Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9%x13%. Type page, 84x12. 
Published 2nd week preceding mo. Forms 


close 25th 2nd preceding mo. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $625.00 $435.00 $245.00 


Packaging Catalog. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Packaging Digest. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Post, The, 2 E. 23rd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Mail Adv. Service Ass'n Int'l 
Est. 1920. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. ist. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,650. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $36.00 $24.00 
6 45.00 28.00 18.00 
12 40.00 24.00 15.00 


Premium Practice, 420 Lexington Ave. 
New York. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (CCA), 7,418; 
(gross), 9,533. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page or yy 
1 ny $0 $166.00 $108.0 
6 225.00 150.00 97.00 
12 200.00 133. 00 86.00 


Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York. Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1888. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 53/16x8%. Type page, 4x7. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts on non-publication 
business, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), ‘17,341, (gross), 17,932. Ad- 
vertisers, 59%; agencies, 13%; counselors 
and specialists, 5%; publications and 
representatives, 12%; others, 11%. Rates 
—Flat, 1 Page. $155.00; % page, $77.50; 
% page, $38 

Printers’ mt ss 185 Madison Avé., 
New York. Published by Printers’ Ink 
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Pub. Co., Ince. Est. 1919. Subscription, Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. day. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 


$2.00 Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. tion (ABC), 1,908, (gross), 2,003. Manu- 
| §5,x12. Published lst. Forms close 18th. Type size, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms facturers and advertisers, 50%; agencies, 
Agency discounts, 10-2 on non-publica- close 28th preceding. Agency discount 19%; publishers and _ representatives, 
tion business. Member A. B. P. Circula- 15-2. Rates— 19%; others, 12%. Rates— 
tion (ABC) 15,261, (gross), 15,859. Ad- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
vertisers, 67%; agencies, 10%; counsel- 1 $99.00 $49.50 $24.75 1 $134.40 $67.20 $33.60 
ors and specialists, 5%; publications and 6 90.00 7.25 24.75 13 87.36 47.04 25.20 
representatives, ones others, a? Rates 12 81.00 45.00 23,62 52 80.64 40.32 21.84 
—Flat, 1 page, $250.00; % page, $195.00; 
% page, $110.00. acti Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. Modern Advertising, 137 Wellington St., 


nti Art, f iy Print Sales- Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published West, Toronto, Can. Published by Wrig- 
manship. 4600 Ravenswood ive. Chicane. by H. J. Bligh. Est. 1915. Type page, sey Fuse. SAG. — arene ase 
Published by The Dartnell Corp. Est 8%4x12. Published 5th of mo. preceding. $1. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7% x10. 
y : . . Forms close 25th of 2nd mo. preceding. Published 25th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


1903 Lee ve six ——_ | Ln Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 4iscounts, 15-2. Circulation (C.C.A.B.), 

ome i bi-monthi ye Sonus <1 se 1 — (Publisher’s Statement). 225,000. Rates— 2,114. Rates— 

eee” La de ae o|6 ee 1Page % Page % Page Times 1Page % Page 4 Page 

preceding. Agency discounts 15-0. Cir- 1 $625.00 $352.80 $201.60 1 $65. 00 $35.00 20.00 

culation 8 ublisher’s Statement), 4,628, ws ane ov ae 6 55.00 30.00 16.00 

(gross), 4,781. Printers and publishers, standard Advertising Register, 330 W. 12 50.00 27.50 15.00 

40%; advertising concerns and agencies, 42nd St., New York. Published by Na- 

Rat advertisers, 30%; others, 11%. tional Register Publishing Co., Inc. Est. OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 

Va a 915 ~ seri ; 75 j 2i7e@ 

Times 1Page % Page Page 4215, Subscription, ($76.00, ‘Trim. size, owtaoor Advertising Assn News, 165, W. 
1 $180.00 $95.00 $50.00 April Circulation 2 000 ” ee Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Published by 
6 165.00 85.00 45.00 7 : . ™ ‘ Outdoor Adv. Ass’n of America, Inc. Est. 


-rog i 1 ’ 2 Soandene Rate & Data Service, 333 No. 1910. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11% x 
progressive, Saleaman, 22,5, l2th St. Senders Bue, Caneasos Published Wy 164. “Type page, 16KxIs. Published 
thal & Co., Inc. Est. 1935. Covers direct B. & B. Service Corp. Est. 1919. Sub- ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 

‘ - - at : . scription, $30.00. Type page, 8%x1l. 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,600. Rates— 


lesmen. Free (c , im si 
lix! Type page, 10% x15% wae Published last Saturday. Three sections, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers ™&WSpapers, business paper and maga- , $150.00 $90.99 vee.2s 
Statement), 300,000. Rates— ee zine-farm paper. Forms close 5th. : ft: oe Ee tet 
Times 1Page | % Page % Page Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 12 100.00 59.50 33.00 
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Outstanding Coverage of the Coal and Stoker Industries 


Coal-Heat. ““The Stoker Magazine” 


Cultivate the rapidly growing stoker industry. Stoker 
sales are gaining each month and public demand is 
steadily increasing in substantial volume. 


Stoker manufacturers, accessory and heating equip- 
ment manufacturers and their distributors are enthusiastic 
merchandisers. They are setting 


out and going after the business intelligently and 
systematically. 


For years COAL-HEAT has emphasized the factor 
of equipment—explained how the success or failure of 
the coal industry depends on the character, condition or 
operation of the equipment in which the coal is used— 
that one’s coal is good or bad, depending on what the 
customer gets out of it. 

Lneourages Good 





new records in the sale of stokers 
and heating accessories to give 
the public economy, convenience 
and satisfaction with automatic 
coal-burning equipment. 


COAL-HEAT covers the 
Stoker Industry. It is the mar- 
ket place of the men who cover 
the stoker and stoker coal mar- 
kets — leading manufacturers, 
specialty sales organizations, 
heating equipment dealers, en- 
gineering companies, key mer- 
chandising - minded coal mer- 
chants and shippers. 











its the | quipment 
Lhat {.ounts 
With the rapid growth of the 
stoker industry, an immense mar- 
ket is being opened for all kinds 
of improved coal-burning equip- 


i 





Get Results. 7 






Gets Results/ 


Merchandising 


Above all, COAL-HEAT 
emphasizes the development of 
new markets, aggressive mer- 
chandising—the practical, spe- 
cific things that dealers or others 
can and are doing to sell more 
coal or coal-burning equipment. 
Its data of an engineering nature 
is practical and helpful instead 
of academic or theoretical. Be- 
cause of its foresighted and prac- 
tical editorial policies COAL- 
HEAT holds the favorable in- 
terest of a substantial group of 
readers. 


Inherently, COAL - HEAT 
is a modern heating and mer- 
chandising magazine for the sub- 
stantial, foresighted coal stoker, 
and heating accessory dealer, 
and distributor. 








ment and accessories. 


COAL-HEAT is a favorite medium with many 
leading advertisers, who say it heads their list for both 
inquiries received and actual sales. Each advertisement 
appears next to live reading material. 


| ditorial I eac rship 


Judged by any measure . . . editorial initiative and 
leadership, circulation, coverage, reader responsiveness, 
character of advertisers, typography and make-up, 
COAL-HEAT stands out as the coal and stoker indus- 
tries’ first choice. 

Having pioneered and led the way in urging the bet- 
ter use of coal, in featuring dustless coal and promoting 
the sale of better coal-handling, coal-treating and coal- 
burning equipment, COAL-HEAT has won the confi- 
dence and respect of the entire coal and stoker industries. 

It is edited for a sales-minded group—the key mer- 
chandisers who know that success comes only by getting 





COAL HEAT 


With its world-wide circulation, equipment manufac- 
turers are assured of outstanding coverage of the coal 
and stoker industries through using the columns of 


COAL-HEAT. 


Advertising 


COAL-HEAT, with its outstanding coverage, in- 
fluence and popularity in the coal, stoker and heating 
industries, offers an exceptional opportunity to reach an 
unusually responsive and enthusiastic group of leading 
merchandisers who are setting high records in sales in 
this new and fast growing market. 

The high standing of the firms who use space in 
COAL-HEAT continuously, and in increasing amount, 
is assurance of its value as an advertising medium. 

Send for copy of current issue of COAL-HEAT. 
Any specific information desired will be gladly 
furnished. 





"'THE STOKER MAGAZINE'' 
Established 1919 as Mid-West Coal Retailer 


20 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARTHUR M. HULL, Publisher K. C. RICHMOND, Editor JAMES E. BAKER, Asst. Editor CHAS. E. KENNEDY, Advertising Manager 
Eastern Representative: W. F. LEGGETT, 19 W. 44th St., New York City, Phone Murray Hill 2-6585 


“Exponent of Modern Heating and Merchandising Methods” 
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Plumbing 


Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 


(See also Building: Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating) 





Ar CONDITIONING has been a 
word for the last few years and 
the subject has engaged the interest and 
attention of practically all people. As 
a result of this unusual interest and the 
rapid growth of the industry, there was 
an accompanying undesirable element 
which tried to capitalize the situation 
by offering impractical equipment to 
meet the popular demand for low-price 
installations. 

To protect the legitimate industry and 
the public as well, and to give the pub 
lic some basis on which to judge air 
conditioning equipment, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau set up three classifications 
for air conditioning which are now gen- 
erally accepted to perform the following 
functions: 

SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING: 

1. Cool the air; 

2. Dehumidify the air; 
Circulate the air. 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONING: 

1. Heat the air: 
2. Humidify the air; 
3. Circulate the air. 

YEAR AROUND AIR CONDITIONING: 

1. Cool and dehumidify the air in 
summer time; 


magic 


2. Heat and humidify the air in 
winter time; 
3. Circulate the air. 
The application of air conditioning 
falls into three principal fields: (1) in- 
dustrial; (2) commercial; (3) residen- 


tial or personal. 

The industrial field is confined strictly 
to manufacturing and processing plants, 
while the commercial field includes office 
and public buildings, theaters, hotels, 
apartments, hospitals, schools, restau- 
rants, stores, shops and similar build- 
ings. 

The residential air conditioning field 
includes that of the home in which 
human comfort is the prime appeal. 

The air conditioning industry has de- 
veloped so rapidly in the last few years 
that no central source has been able to 
supply comprehensive data on the num- 
ber and types of installations. The in 
dustry has, however, relied mostly on 
figures released by public utilities show- 
ing the number of installations directly 
connected to their lines. A report of 
this nature covering installations in 110 
cities and districts is reproduced on an- 
other page. In this connection it must 
be recognized that many industrial 
Plants and large buildings generate their 
own power and the air conditioning 
Systems in these establishments are not 
wholly covered in the utilities’ reports. 

The total installation of air condition- 
ing job averages $325 per horsepower, 
it is conservatively estimated. In ap- 








to the 
Association (Nema) by the 
Manufacturing Co., Carrier 
General Electric 


was made 
facturers 

Brunner 
General Motors Corp., 
Div.-Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Servel, Incorporated, 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., York Ice 


Air Conditioning Units Sold by NEMA Companies 
SALES FOR YEAR 1937 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Air conditioners—Self-contained ............e.- 8,663 $1,873,527 10, 354 $2,268,126 
Air conditioners—Floor type (no high sides)... 3,373 1,326,537 3,662 1,417,055 
Air conditioners—Ceiling (cooling only—no high 

GI wc Kstitdke tana Rens eeeenens See aeecbcn hae 179 538,739 3,699 608,604 
Air conditioners—Ceiling 7a ‘(equipped for 

a TE GD pete kcncceunes venues 736 97,752 SO8 431,997 
Air conditioners- Residential ‘type (no high 

wiGes, DOtlera OF TUPMACES)...ccccccsccccccecses 450 150,612 554 02,355 
Air conditioning evaporators (not reported 

| ere eer ea ee ee 2,998 786,662 3,121 $44,631 


SALES FOR FIRST EIGHT MONTHS, 1938 


Quantity Value Quantity 
Self-contained air conditioners—Air cooled—all 

SE RE aT a ee See (ieecken Cee $1,768,420 9,445 $1,923,078 
Self- contained air conditioners—Water cooled— 

under 2 hp...... 7 : 1,027 238,244 1,159 269,457 
Self-contained air conditioners Water cooled 

2 hp. and up...... io ins ie ade te te ine 2,510 1,390,213 2,569 1,424,736 
Air r onditione rs—Centr: al ‘Stations 5 ton ca- 

DE QUE sncccunascoccssesecenetheses 631 429,498 } 447,250 
Air conditioners—Floor type (no high sides).... 906 349,047 1,047 409,689 
Air conditioners—Ceiling (cooling only—no high 

GE. bweh0n0de conc aceunesieeess+esaabousieses 1,392 231,768 1,655 263,728 
Air conditioners—Ceiling type (equipped for ; 

heating—no high sides)..........ss..eseeeees 217 111,899 254 132,683 
Air conditioners—Residential type (no high 

sides, boilers or furmaces).........62-eeeeeee: 329 79,916 449 106,151 
Air conditioning evaporators (not reported 

ee Pre errr Tt 1,556 307,845 1,597 319,331 

The above re port of commeré¢ial refrigerating and air-conditioning equipment sales 


Commercial Refrigeration Division of the 
following 14 companies: 
Corp.., 
> = 
Merchant & Evans Co., 
Unifiow Manufacturing Co., 
Machinery Corp. 


-— ne —— ——Total world— 


—Total world— 


—— Domestic . 
Value 


National Electrical Manu- 


Radio Corp., Frigidaire Div.- 
Gibson Elec. Refrigerator Co., Kelvinator 
Norge Div. Borg-Warner Corp., 
Universal Cooler Corp., Westinghouse 


Crosley 











plying this factor to the accompanying 
data it will be realized that air condi- 
tioning is a big and growing industry, 
and due to the absence of much data, 
no available figures indicate its true size. 

The rapid rate of growth of the in- 
dustry is indicated by statistics compiled 
by the Air Conditioning Manufacturers 
Association. Installed cost of equipment 
manufactured by the member companies 
during 1937 reached a total of $81,000,- 
000, according to that source, setting a 
new high record. This compares with 
sales of $53,000,000 in 1936. 

According to a report issued by the 
Bureau of Census, the statistics on the 
value of orders booked by the “air con- 
ditioning systems and equipment” group 
for the first eight months of 1938 indi- 
cate that the total sales amounted to 
$28,555,419. The total of these orders 
recorded was from 125 manufacturers 
who represent a new series resulting 
from the expansion of the scope of in- 
quiry. The total value of orders tabu- 
lated by these same manufacturers dur- 
ing August, 1938, amounted to $3,220,906 
as compared with $4,033,041 for August, 
1937. 

The sales for the eight month period 
were broken down as follows: 

January-August 
1938 1937 
Air conditioning group. ar 275,423 $26,958,898 


Fan group 819,387 14, 285,203 
Unit heater group..... : 460, 609 7,104,835 
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A breakdown of air conditioning in- 
stallations according to horsepower re- 
quirements showed that the average size 
of installations made prior to 1934 was 
80 h.p., while during the following 
twelve months the average dropped to 
26% h.p. The popularity of the smaller 
units continues to climb, according to 
the following summary of installations, 
which indicates an average of 19.1 h.p. 
for 1937: 


1937 AIR CONDITIONING 


INSTALLATIONS 
Territorial Distribution 
Number Number 


of of Total 

reporting instal- horse - 

Territory utilities lations power 
New England ...... 12 357 2,839.74 
Middle Atlantic .. 14 900 26,377.32 
South Atlantic ... 14 63 12,703.47 
East North Central 21 1,584 28.042.56 
East South Central 7 394 8,114.16 


West North Central 11 1,228 21,405.97 


West South Central 11 898 13,568.75 
Po eee 5 199 1,512.50 
PGES 06 stcedtcarces 6 516 7,155.50 

ee rr 101 6,710 121,719.97 


The above represents a change of 40.5 per 
cent in number of installations over 1936 
and 41.5 per cent more horsepower. 

GROUP PERCENTAGES 
During During Prior to 








1937 1936 1935 

7.5 h.p. or under. 56.50 63.04 49.85 

8 h.p. to 15 h.p... 15.82 13.52 19.01 

16 h.p. to 30 h.p... 14.06 12.63 10.12 
35 h.p. or over.... 13.62 10.81 21.02 
100.00 100.00 100.00 

30 h.p. or under... 86.38 89.19 78.98 
35 h.p. or over.... 138.62 10.81 21.02 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
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On the lines of 43 identical utili- 
ties, air conditioning installations dur- 
ing the first seven months of this year 
numbered 2,239, Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning reports. Since installations 
for these utilities totaled 2,687 during 
the corresponding period of 1937, there 
has been a decline of 16.67 per cent in 
the number of jobs. The required horse- 
power for the aggregate first seven 
months of 1938 being 38,104.61 as against 
64,777.94 for the like period of 1937, ca- 
pacity has declined 41.18 per cent for 
this period. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number and horsepower of air condi- 
tioning installations made on the lines 
of reporting utilities in 1936 and 1937. 
A study of these figures shows that at 
the close of 1937, Chicago remained in 
the lead in number with 1,923 installa- 
tions accounting for 79,198 horsepower. 
Manhattan and the Bronx, however, 
stepped into the lead in horsepower with 
70,442. 

When the four boroughs of New York 
City, on which figures are available, are 
combined, New York City is second in 
the number of jobs with a total of 1,665 
to date. Other leading markets are St. 
Louis with 1,559 installations to date, 
requiring 33,131.65 horsepower; San 
Francisco with 1,053 installations and 
8,463 horsepower, and Detroit with 897 
installations and 29,276.87 horsepower. 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., are espe- 
cially choice markets from a per capita 
standpoint. 


Industrial and Commercial 

Air conditioning is essential or desir- 
able from the viewpoint of production 
of the product and comfort of the work- 
ers in industry and likewise from the 
viewpoint of profit to the owner and 
comfort to customers and employes in 
the various commercial applications 
mentioned. Many products could not be 
made without air conditioning; it has 
improved or reduced the cost of many 
others. Increased patronage, greater 
efficiency are the benefits of air condi- 
tioning in commercial applications. 

The central system, involving heat 
transfer surface, fans, filters, washers, 
mechanical refrigeration or ice, with 
duct distribution of the conditioned air, 
is the type commonly used for industrial 
and commercial installations. 

Units, generally speaking, find their 
market in the commercial and residen- 
tial fields where the space to be condi- 
tioned is small enough to be handled 
more economically by units than by the 
central system—also in some existing 
buildings the layout of which does not 
permit installation of ducts. 

The design, installation, operatior 
and maintenance of the larger air con- 
ditioning systems are a technical, engi- 
neering job. The specifying and pur- 
chasing factors in this work are a limit- 
ed number of large contractors and 
engineers. Where air conditioning is 
used as a part of industrial processing, 
the plant engineers who have charge of 
the operation and maintenance of the 
system are likewise a factor in design, 
specifying and purchasing. 
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Types of Buildings in Which 
6.678 Air Conditioning Plants 
Were Installed During 1937 
in the Territories Served 
by 103 Utilities 





Type of Installations No. Hp. 
PERSONAL: 
BROTCMROME coccccceccccs 31 518.77 
Offices, private*® ....... 449 1,334.08 
POE § ecccenceeses 1,504 2,787.04 
Miscellaneous .......... 100 200.00 
Tt. shades enubeated 2,084 4,839.89 
COMMERCIAL: 
Auditoriums .......++e+. a 330.50 
EE senseceacesnsices 64 1,626.04 
Barber and beauty shops 131 1,019.45 
Brokers’ offices ........ 8 286.93 
CRUG 3 cocccccccscece 7 85.08 
SED cendecdseeoucucess 61 1,318.78 
Doctors’ and dentists’ 

GE naceeneseeboanes 164 520.73 
Funeral parlors ........ 103 1,117.24 
BEOEERRER cccccccececces 58 646.20 
Hotels— 

Coffee shop, dining 

TOOGEE, GOB. ccccccecs: 2,635.22 

Guest rooms ......... 37 4,279.93 

Miscellaneous hotel .. 40 3,185.41 
Libraries and museums 1 250.00 
Office buildings*® ....... 77 9,897.30 


Offices, commercial*.... 910 13,033.31 


Restaurants — including 
taverns, night clubs, 








Gk eestccectorsésuess 680 10,678.74 
ROGERS ncccaceceooscose 9 92.17 
Stock exchanges ....... 3 7.66 
Stores, department .... 138 15,511.32 
OOTOR, GOGR cccccecess 1,084 18,485.24 
Studios, photo .......... 5 18.50 
Studios, broadcasting .. 10 156.91 
"MOMOEED coccescecececes 286 13,216.89 
Utility companies ..... 46 1,720.63 
Miscellaneous .........-- 102 2,567.92 

TURE cccecscveccccececs 4,116 102,688.10 

INDUSTRIAL: 
PORMOSTER ccccccccccccess 6 27.66 
Candy factories ....... 14 346.76 
BOMEEEED cocceccescsececes t 25.33 
Drug companies ....... 3 26.75 
Fruit packing .......... 26 = 1,192.00 
Fur companies ........ 20 82.56 
Lithographers .......... 2 145.00 
Paper manufacturers .. 1 1.00 
PURMROES cocccccccccccces 13 531.50 
Textile factories ....... 5 260.33 
Miscellaneous ......---. 113 6,173.46 
— errr rr rt 207 8,812.35 
MISCELLANEOUS ...... 27 6,417.52 





Total for the year....6,678 122,757.86 





*A few private offices and office build- 
ings were of a necessity included under 
the more general term “Offices, Com- 
mercial.”’ 

—Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning. 











Residential 


The significant developments and 
greatest activity in the residential field 
have been along the lines of the central 
warm air heating system, to which can 
be added, separately or in combination, 
blowers, air filters, humidifiers, washers, 
cooling equipment, automatic firing de- 
vices and control apparatus to give com- 
plete or partial summer and winter air 
conditioning. ' 

Along this same line, many manufac- 
turers also make the complete self-con- 
tained air conditioning furnace unit. 
Complete winter air conditioning with 
this type equipment, involving afl the 
functions listed above except cooling, is 
already widespread in the residential 
field. 

Other types of air conditioning equip- 
ment that have been made available for 
the home—for use with steam or hot 


water—are the humidifying radiator and 
the unit or room conditioner. The for- 
mer has not to date enjoyed wide ac- 


ceptance. The latter is sponsored by 
several large companies, and has found 
its greatest acceptance in shops, private 
offices and jobs too small to warrant the 
central system. 

Principal winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are (1) forced warm air, (2) split 
systems, using a boiler with heat ex- 
changer and forced-air equipment, and 
(3) automatic heating systems plus a 
separate forced-air system, in which the 
air is not directly heated. 


Few residential compressor cooling 
systems have been installed, and the 
relatively high initial and operating cost 
of such systems indicates that for some 
time the market for this equipment 
will lie almost exclusively in the com- 
mercial field. 

Some degree of summer cooling is 
obtained in residences with forced-air 
winter conditioning systems, either 
through operation of these systems in 
the summer, or by using attic fans, 
since air circulation alone tends to re- 
duce temperatures and increase comfort. 

Biggest market for residential winter 
air conditioning lies in new home con- 
struction. 


Marketing 


The progress of the air conditioning 
industry has been so rapid that the 
formation of retail and wholesale out- 
lets for the merchandise and standard- 
ized type of installation has lagged 
behind the growing demands of manu- 
facturers, according to Automatic Heat 
and Air Conditioning. Most manufac- 
turers have, therefore, found it neces- 
sary to pursue what might be termed 
an opportunist policy in getting their 
product through to the consumer. Ac- 
cordingly, there are a number of fac- 
tors that directly influence the sale of 
the manufacturers’ equipment. The more 
important ones can be grouped as con- 
tractors, dealers, distributors or whole- 
salers, and large industrial users who 
maintain their own installation forces. 


In addition to these factors of direct 
influence, there are factors of indirect 
influence, such as architects and con- 
sulting engineers, designing engineers, 
sales engineers, gas and electric utili- 
ties, etc., who enter into sales of equip- 
ment in this field. 

The utilities are one of the important 
factors in promoting air conditioning at 
this time, they viewing it as one of the 
most promising load builders that has 
come along. Although they do not sell 
the equipment, many of the larger com- 
panies offer competent engineering 
assistance. 

Since heating is an integral part of 
winter air conditioning, plumbing and 
heating and sheet metal contractors are 
all considered logical outlets for this 
type of air conditioning equipment. 
However, many products in the air con- 
ditioning field require specialized engl- 
neering knowledge and can be success- 
fully merchandised at present only 
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: Reeord Climb Expeeted This Year in 
d Oil Burner, Heating and Air Conditioning Field 






























































the Field, yet | 
10% Lower Ht 
Rates and Best l 
Results. 


in OIL HEAT 50% more ads than in |ing once again that clear sailing is ahead. 
the 2nd paper, and 201% more than in 
the 3rd paper. They know! It is their 
bread-and-butter. You can count the 
issues and verify these figures yourself. | 


Consistent conservative advertising, be- 
sides being an economic necessity to push | 





e 
e Since the low point in oil-burner ship- 
. 4 : s = S,8 . . 
ments was reached in April, 1938, the in- nM t A Co d t q T d St 
. dustry has continued a steady though in er ir n I 1oning ew ren Ss in eam 
omewhat slow recovery. For the six- . . 
cf | mmrettat_sow_recorer. For tallations | d Hot Water Heat 
%, month period ending June 30, shipments | ns a a ions ncreasing an 0 d er ea 
Io a Ve.VveZ ave | 
W 1.2% under the five-year average a een 
d 7 1933-37 Shipments of oil-fired furnace-burner | The introduction of copper tubing for het. 
1¢ JI Jl. i -.. . ° c ~ |} water systems was ploneere oniy a ew 
a units and boiler-burner units for the first| years ago and OIL HEAT has reported 
° | half of the last six years indicate a pro-| these operations faithfully, noting the in- 
- “ is one. . -on. | creased use of circulators, flow control and 
29 30 3 32 33\34 35 3 37 38 nounced trend toward direct-fired air con | check valves, and other accessory equip- 
' ditioning although boiler units still main- | ment. “Our two previous ads in AIR CON- 
; ~ 7 toritv DITIONING & OIL HEAT secured us ap- 
“ 4 tain a comfortable majority. | ner aie ake ao 
t 150000 (from %-page ad on Pp. 33, May issue). 
Developments in venting valves for steam 
> radiators and mains have made a profitable 
" SIX-YEAR modernization market for enterprising deal- 
; yr ers and heating contractors. You can reach 
OIL BURNER more of these dealers through OIL HEAT 
100, - TREND IN SHIPMENTS 
& Now We Are 10 Years Old 
- v 
. . a 
‘ hoe ' \ Yon) 
. i 
j f y 
; ; i 1 
Normally about 68% of the year’s busi- f ? | i 
ness is done in the last six months and, Hy 
if recovery continues as is expected, the | 
year may total even better than the 150,000 | 
burners estimated on the above chart. All types of equipment have slumped | | 
—_—_——— considerably in the past year as compared | - 
Oil Burner Manufacturers, all of whom | with the previous trend which means that | Largest il 
know the field intimately, have in the | now is the time to deliver some valuable | Effective HH} 
. . . . | 
22 months since January 1937 placed | Promotion to .the dealers who are report- Circulation in | 
| 























Names, Addresses, Specifications 


The Guide for all Manufacturers, Branch 
Offices, Salesmen, and Dealers. 











Accurate—Complete | The November 1938 Tenth Anniversary 
issue of AIR CONDITIONING & OIL HEAT 
6 = contains a complete historical and statistical 
44% oF tht summary of the entire industry for the past 
OIL BURNER Ww r cr ten years Valuable data on markets is 
Manufacturers Directory TER MM SOnoitrenme | included and extra copies have been printed 
'$ SOLD BY WRITE FOR YOURS. 
On Buanca Deaccas | 
3g | 
hic Advertisers Report Tells Story 





The powerful fact-finding Association of 
National Advertisers has just published a 
rate and circulation study of 385 publica- 
tions proving that of the 11 papers in the 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Plumbing and 
Ventilating field, AIR CONDITIONING & 
OIL HEAT has the lowest cost per page per 


| OIL HEAT pioneered the Winter Air Condi- 
00 tioning field with the results shown on the 
above chart. Winter Air Conditioning units 
and systems are produced by 37.2% of all 


























. the Oil Burner manufacturers. 1000 readers with a figure of $10.57, or 

about le per page per reader 

sienna sales, is always taken by the field as an 
: 7 - - | assurance of quality. AIR CONDITION- FREE SHEET METAL REPORT 

BS COND ccccecces ‘ .$ 3.50 |ING & OIL HEAT gives advertisers 30% In an illustrated compilation, OIL 
10 copies . seeGtnecceces 5.00 | —svculati . h ffecti lasses HEAT has gathered authentic informa- 
25 copies .... ee ee | greater circulation in the effective Classes. tion from 2,000 questionnaires on prod- 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF THIS | No copies wasted in fields where reader |] ucts and shop equipment and tools found 
sie coe ae a sei ati | interest is questionable. Rates are approxi- — ee) ge Bay A 
sive co § , ddresses anc C cers 4 . selec § 5. ai- 
complete specifications of 1,400 models of | mately 10% lower than the 2nd paper in|] fiers, motors, blowers, and allied equip- 
ull types of burners, boiler-burner units, the field despite these advantages. ment together with usual sources through 

and furnace-burner units. | which purchases are made 
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-~ 
through specialty sales methods. —_ 
’ . eas . . . se 
Consequently, it has been necessary Summer and Year ‘Round Air Conditioning Installations in 110 Cities 
to select aggressive merchants from and Districts as Reported by Public Utilities as of January 1, 1938 ‘ 
other fields and train them in the proper (Includes only those installations connected to public utility lines) F 
installation and servicing of these prod- During 1936 During 1937 Total to date 
: S P No. Hp. No. Hp. No. Hp. 
ucts. NEW ENGLAND : a” 
BSeOMOTe, COMM. .cccccecess a 2 eh 2 ‘ 2.75 
i iti j i Sh, counceedéccees 15 360.00 27 275.00 7 ,656.50 
Summer Air Conditioning Augusta, Maine |............ 1 7.50 2 17.50 3 25.00 
Although sales figures were consider- I wc kkc wauees wines 91 2,208.63 242 1,678.25 498 12.081.8 
F . ed . Sa Seba tines . 4 Pn Pe « vceecueaae’ 3 13.75 + 5.50 9 0.00 
ably lower on cooling installations in Cambridge, Mass. ........... <> | glee 1 6.00 1 6.00 
general for 1938 as compared with last Malden, Mass. ............... 4 22.3% 8 102.00 13 134.85 
season, self-contained mechanically- Pittsfield, Mass. ............. 2 4.25 1 18.00 4 25.25 
Sensen, Che aeltcentained mechanienny Salem, Mass. ................. ‘ 16.50 5 12.50 10 154.00 
refrigerated room cooler actually made a Springfield, Mass. ........... 20 206.00 35 331.13 78 =: 114.63 
better record this year than last, says ame nea ais tee eeee eens 4 Ry: 8 Rey 19 ae 
, oe P , — 2 eS, Bs enc kedeasdaceer 20 348.07 22 343.86 63 ,531.68 
Air Conditioning & Oil Heat. This is uncon _— “ : 
presumably due to its low cost—about | Se ea 164 3,233.80 357 2,839.74 770 17,494.74 
P » fac P , ‘ MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
$400—and the fact that ductwork and Newark, N. J.2....+.c.sceeee 78 «1,396.50 164 2,580.80 398 9,421.40 
auxiliary equipment is unnecessary. 5 a SRRepeteagpeee 3 25.00 1 18.00 4 43.00 
Ac fs as ~ale are @ er OEE, DE. Bec cccdecetens 2 8.75 17 152.50 23 1,241.25 
As far as dealers an com . red, the Caman@aioua, N. ¥... 6.060605 2 14.25 2 14.25 4 28.50 : 
publication says, there is little difference ale * RRR ISy 51 2,508.20 56 1,381.95 247 14,212.02 . 
in the residential and small commercial New York (Manhattan and 
nasty ssi seo : stg St PE sstavvrosdasaans<a 251 8,282.02 335 14,630.75 1,286 70,442.23 
types of cooling equipment and there is Borough of Queens, N. Y.... 28 704.75 45 630.67 132 5,703.72 
Ci Mie Mave ¢uandedaasndas <<  £=*saen 2 50.75 2 50.75 
__ > a 5 1.25 2 -75 11 3.00 
| To Di. Bicseeccnceseuens i ee0c 15 6.50 15 6.50 
. eauare GDR] Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ........ . _: Sead 10 208.75 13 219.75 
gt ney Rochester, N. Y. ...........- 42 1,703.00 50 ~—s-. 2,409.00 155 29,221.00 
+ MAUMEE OF BUSINESS 2s” esnenasacceaes 4 30.75 5 325.00 15 378.25 
= _____s et i 2. . cccecenadenassns a “seen 3 4.50 9 39.00 
009 PRUMRGOIEM, PR. .ccccccccces 176 4,199.00 257 8,656.95 862 35,254.95 
© PRE, Bs cvccovccecseus 118 2,370.00 213 4,120.15 516 12,103.65 
; TE died adnmibn bide edb eee 760 21,243.47 1,177 35,191.27 3,692 178,368.97 
; SOUTH ATLANTIC 
5 Woe, BA GK. cccecccees 168 10,251.25 218 6,451.50 722 45,893.75 
Ph ib scseecceedseceees S4 994.20 92 910.17 242 3,741.91 
_ | Te ene ee ade ee awa 6 147.40 9 155.45 18 509.85 
— ae St. Petersburg, Fla........... 4 2.00 19 425.00 27 485.50 I 
0 ’ on 7" vr ar aT , TE seceecaseesteds 2 32.5 8 85.00 10 117.50 
uu - i. 2. csneceesé ee cee 108 201 3,470.00 543 13,090.50 
: Pa tthnas Hagerstown, Md. ............ 25 32 163.80 86 340.80 
Heating & Ventilating. Elizabeth City, N. C.......... a 1 5.00 1 5.00 
Coeeeeewem, Be CRE. ccccccss 3 166.50 10 145.75 16 495.75 
. : - monidonttc . a 2. Commmenem, © Car.® ..ccccsccsce 8 107.75 15 387.75 26 1,101.00 
so little residential cooling through cen Conway, 8. Car. ............ 2 ee > 6.00 : 600 
tral systems that most all the average Charlottesville, Va. ......... 29 99.87 50 572.22 85 737.09 
dealer’s cooling business is devoted to Same gy pe vevesccccee 3 Mt --y- ; 40.00 11 210.00 
: a ree 63 ,339.0 6 796.00 247 7,309 
commercial work. The popularity of the — i. = se (96.¢ 47 7,309.00 
self-contained unit has been capitalized Total ......ceeecceeceeecess 503 15,013.47 2,036 74,043.65 
on by most manufacturers in their in- a oy yy CENTRAL 439 8 719.00 1.922 70,198.00 s 
P cago, > Cees eossseesceoeoes a , tid. sveo 4U,198. 
troduction of three- and five-ton units “is” lirica ag ag 3 25.00 ¢ 
for offices, rented stores and shops. Rockford, Ml. .....+.0.+e+ee0s 17 72 396.73 ; 
Thes ite hay al ight : Springfield, Wl. ...........006. 15 50 819.50 1 
nese units have moved right along due ee 1 18 398.00 I 
to the competitive necessity for summer- Demme, BMG. ..cccccces sane 3 16 536.50 t 
. — * BMmee slieeeine SOORUEEED, EMM cecccccccececs 12 62 1,005.40 
cooling in most lines of business. Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 81 278 «= 6490.02 
A study of summer air conditioning hp” eee 259 5,292.2 897 29,276.87 in 
, ate ro P “e “te , Frankfort, Mich. .........00.. : 3 -20 
by Heating € Ve ntilating as reported by | a liane Rebate ele 29 67 1.34644 i 
utilities in 32 cities for 10 months of ME oats wane duteel ial Baers 2 6.50 16 
936 ; 937. s we vie installa- Crs Gh ectcceucdbeasend 172 1,693.00 605 12,642.75 7. 
ESOS ane 196i, showed 4,754 instalin Columbus, O. 2. ...........006 41 349.15 149 3,923.73 i 
tions representing 93,785 hp., as com- Seereems, Gh. ccées httecnnenae 53 750.96 178 3,460.49 
pared with 3,377 installations in 1936 Elyria, O. «00sec ceeeseeeeeees te ne ens 1 1.00 19 
ities, aaah ae Mansfield, O. .....-..eeeeees 3 129.00 6 179.00 on 
requiring 68,349 hp. Sandusky, O. . ‘cuwebwaunees 1 3.00 4 22 00 = 
A study of 1937 summer air condition- Toledo, O. .. eee eeeeeees -- 48 1,213.00 139 3,608.00 21. 
ing deal : by A tic Heat i Ai 3 Fae e« nome 4 q 4 10.25 22 
ing dealers by Automatic eat and Alr Milwaukee Co., Wis. ......... 38 631.05 68 1,203.20 170 5,403.40 93. 
Conditioning showing the principal Racine, Wis re 1 5.00 5 246.16 9 261.16 
. sa] ’ i . >i >j »secad . nee eee _ — -—-— ——— —— 24 
classific ations of the ir busine Sse s ré Total PER ED 1.199 20,407.98 1585  28.034.56 4.656 140.010.94 o5 
vealed that in 1937 the automatic heat EAST SOUTH CENTRAL i x J oa 26. 
and/or air conditioning dealer group Alabama Territory ....... a 338.00 it 1,924.08 138 3,516 00 97 
aa tak _— an -_ Sonar « Birmingham, Ala. ........... 44 594.00 6 ,651.38 ) 092.66 
has taken first place over plumbing and Bowling Green, Ky. ......... — ae 8 27.25 8 27.25 
heating contractors. The tabulation fol- ee: rere 40) 530.16 89 1,495.54 214 4,069.95 
lows: Gulfport, Miss. ..........6.: ‘ 1 71.75 26 310.50 27 382.25 W 
owe: SEE, DE ccecvesscesosese 45 197.75 51 372.35 13 709.60 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF SUMMER Bristol, Tenn Leuwes cues 1 1.50 5 7.50 7 10.00 
AIR CONDITIONING DEALERS Chattanooga, Tenn :éoweene 57 965.28 $2 1,044.19 188 3,655.52 tio 
Pet Pet Pct. rere comes aa EI —— — 
1935 1936 1937 Total ‘ Terre 2,698.44 353 6,832.66 864 16,463.20 du 
1. Automatic heat and/or WEST NORTH CENTRAL : : a . j Val 
air conditioning ... 8.54 12.76 20.01 Cedar Rapids, lowa ..... ous 16 201.50 °1 304.50 64 1,019.50 
°®. Plumbing and heating.20.66 18.33 16.81 Des Moimes, JOWM.....cccccees 69 2,245.76 95 1,775.16 259 5,329 92 ma 
Electrical contractor .. 6.88 7.42 10.42 an Deen, BE scccccoucess . <éne 20 76.50 20 76.50 col 
4. Oil burners .........++ 9.46 8.35 9.12 Ottumwa, Iowa ....... 9 44.00 15 136.25 29 257.25 tar 
5. Hardware dealers .. 6.62 4.41 7.97 eet Coy, BOM .ccececss ware 33 235.00 30 463.75 113 1,471.00 
6. Warm air and sheet Sh 12 34.00 $1 227.75 61 559.75 be 
metal contractor -— 5 9.98 7.97 Dt Me, pcactisteneddeune , » . were 19 327.75 19 327.75 ha: 
7. Refrigeration dealer 7.63 12.30 6.74 Kansas City, Mo. . jaanees 234 2,206.50 262 4,790.50 861 14,451.75 
8. Electric appliance deal- ee " & “ear 26 271.03 27 729.63 71 1,346.91 lar 
OF scans pbedthaeeheae BEE 7.43 5.85 St. Louis, Mo. ..... censuses Gee 7,862.17 602 11,110.43 1,559 33,131.65 ins 
9. Stoker dealer . ace Bee .70 1.84 Troy, Mo pebbles tdhebonuane  . iene 18 26.00 18 26.00 7 
10. Building supply and Omaha, Neb. . ee 1,300.00 116 1,587.00 296 5,525.50 ye 
Pe siccacesecs on 96 93 1.43 Rapid City, S. D jaieaes ane . 7 28.50 6 14.75 14 51.25 ne 
SE, Gee GO cccvectee 1.25 32.32 1.43 - —— —- a —--— es 
12. Radio dealer .... ; 75 «61.39 =1.22 NE i a bias tea anaes 943 14,428.46 1,262 21,869.97 3,384 63,574.73 12: 
13. Department stores... 75 70) )=—«1.16 [CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PaGE] , 
14. Domestic appliances... 2.01 2.32 1.09 cor 
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[CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE] 
’ . =, . . . Let 
Summer and Year ‘Round Air Conditioning Installations in 110 Cities 
and Districts as Reported by Public Utilities as of January 1, 1938 
(Includes only those installations connected to public utility lines) 
During 1936 During 1937 Total to date 
No. Hp. No. Hp. No. Hp. 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
a. kk aenrer 23 365.50 11 228.00 76 1,239.50 
West Memphis, Ark. ......... mm ° 8 6«—<aren 2 27.00 2 27.00 
Co ree 4 1.00 17 4.50 21 5.50 
New Orleans, La.*............ 86 1,576.88 131 1,250.75 375 10,368.57 
OTE, BM ccncccsccorccs 61 670.00 79 2,010.50 182 3,412.00 
Re: GE. 6eudbcadevesenecce 1 20.50 in ‘anon 1 20.50 
Oklahoma City, Okla.......... 160 1,530.00 194 2,110.00 485 6,077.00 
Oa eee 2 30.00 5 19.00 10 286.00 
Beaumont and Port Arthur, 
OED: kideedb00'54504000000% 12 786.50 17 363.19 46 1,726.69 
i I civ menin ee 16 153.00 16 307.75 75 1,227.75 
Pure Were, TOMS ccccccces 27 1,063.65 65 1,306.87 125 4,222.57 
SS ID nn cncksscecee 104 2,005.53 284 3,871.74 517 =: 12, 871.32 
San Antonio, Texas .......... 38 856.10 55 2,324.45 172 8,706.55 
0 Ee ee eee 534 9,058.66 876 ,823.75 2,087 5 90.95 
OU nist 7 13,8 087 90,190.95 
PU Si vcencndesnensae'e 295 792.00 150 1,066.00 665 7,077.00 
eee 38 49.00 25 216.00 121 374.50 
ee eee 4 20.00 9 71.50 32 223.00 
i... Aree 5 43.00 5 60.50 15 241.50 
GU, HD nite encdseceancens 9 5.87 10 53.50 22 85.87 
, 0 Re ee eee 351 909.87 99 512.5 55 ; 37 
PACIFIC 1 1,512.50 855 8,001.87 
I 87 1,097.00 146 1,641.00 307 7 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 3 670.00 192 2,926.00 308 5610.00 
Te aa 2 64.00 2 44.00 8 "459.00 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 234 1,568.00 156 2,096.00 1,053 8 463.00 
Victorville, Calif. ............ 2 25.00 1 13.00 3 "38.00 
DE, SEL, ‘concntacasns 6 . - aamniel 3 1.50 3 1.50 
Spokane, Wash. ............ 8 64.00 7 447.00 140 =. 2,824.00 
BOE ca cencihetesacinsacivas 364 3,488.00 517 7,168.50 1,817 21,163.50 
*GRAND TOTAL ...........5,030 90,482.15 7,052 130,886.59 20,161 569,312.55 
REPORTING INCOMPLETE FIGURES ; 
pera << odes 106 2,950.10 132 3,263.59 
tC a eee 3 "87.00 
i cstcaugiuaedeee’ a6 .§. i educa 45 28.50 27 35.50 
nt Dh nitectbeaséeatee «6 jo eee “a ~ —“eeeme 139.50 
North Eastern Sections’...... : wees ia > ~es 335 3,566.70 
,.... * er 44 85.50 33 46.00 26 54.16 
De MT c¢eewisgeniesay. «6 j§. s&esd 41 959.50 26 1,341.50 
i, Mi i étencedeecuas «0. §. meats a... jae 27 176.99 
UE ME ec etedeaaece be © seaion 12 23.00 17 108.00 
Ge Es UE cecbétesrcccee << on °C ee 20 46.50 
WEEE Sstkesds+dawedbadan ewes 44 85.50 237 4,007.10 633 8,819.44 
*These totals not comparable. ‘No records on industrial installations. “Includes only 
comfort mechanical refrigeration installations of 1 h.p. or over. *Does not include last 
3 months of 1937. ‘Does not include Dec., 1937. ‘°Figures cover only a part of Port- 
land. *Does not include Dec., 1937, horsepower. “*Reported by American Gas and 
Electric Service Corporation, having lines throughout the North Eastern States. In 
most instances territories are included which surround the cities listed. 
—Data supplied by Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning. 

















Be WOE GEE secs cacucccccce 1.10 .93 .89 
16. Coal and oil dealer.... .53 46 7 
17. Gas appliances ....... 80 81.16 .67 


18. Auto and auto acces- 


COEF wncscceisvetesans .87 .93 54 
19. Manufacturers’ agents. 2.67 1.62 -41 
20. Stove and furnace deal- 

TS cnccsdsnavatinenes 35 1.39 41 
21. Furniture dealer ...... 80 46 .34 
22. Machine shops ....... -40 46 34 
23. General building con- 

SE. ctuderekehe eas as 7” .27 
2° eee .83 .70 .20 
25. Bottled gas ........... ie a .07 
26. Farm implement ..... as os .07 
27. Miscellaneous ......... 5.53 2.55 1.98 








100.00 100.00 100.00 
Winter Air Conditioning 
Until the cost of summer air condi- 
tioning for homes is substantially re- 
duced, or the public is better sold on its 
value at present prices, the residential 
market will be mostly for winter air 
conditioning installations. The impor- 
tance of this division of the market may 
be weighed when it is realized that it 
has been calculated that throughout the 
larger part of the country artificial heat- 
ing is required for 240 days out of the 
year, while air cooling is definitely 
needed in only some of the remaining 
125 days. 
Thus, it may be seen that winter air 
conditioning for homes is definitely re- 
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lated to heating, and particularly that 
type of heating generally referred to as 
automatic heating, which may be oil, 
stoker or gas fired. 

In a survey covering 31 scattered 
cities, Air Conditioning & Oil Heat 
learned that 64.4 per cent of all winter 
air conditioning installations were sold 
by oil burner-air conditioning dealers 
and 72 per cent of these jobs were in 
new houses. The types of heating used 
in connection with these installations, in 
percentages, were as follows: Oil, 60 per 
cent; gas, 22.7 per cent; hand fired, nine 
per cent; stoker, 8.3 per cent. 

Of 7,416 oil burner dealers answering 
a questionnaire for the same publica- 
tion, 57.1 per cent handle winter air 
conditioning equipment; 35.1 per cent, 
summer air conditioning equipment; 38 
per cent, equipment of the central unit 
type that cools by circulation in the 
summer time and requires duct work; 
and 21.1 per cent, single room cooling 
units for summer air conditioning, re- 
quiring no duct work. 

Where duct work is required, it is 
done either by the dealer selling the air 
conditioning job or sublet by him to an- 
other contractor. On this phase of the 
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work, a survey recently made by Air 
Conditioning & Oil Heat revealed the 
following: 56 per cent of the dealers con- 
tract or work with the local sheet metal 
contractor on installations; 44 per cent 
operate their own sheet metal shops. Of 
those who buy pre-fabricated ducts, 60 
per cent buy them from manufacturers 
of such material, and 40 per cent buy 
pre-fabricated ducts from their air con- 
ditioning unit manufacturers. 

A study of 1937 winter air condition- 
ing dealers by Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning shows the following prin- 
cipal classifications of their businesses: 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF WINTER 
AIR CONDITIONING DEALERS 
Percent 
of total 
1. Plumbing and heating contractor. 22.29 
2. Automatic heat and air condition- 


Sree GORIOE occ ccccccccccncscecsees 17.58 
3. Warm air and sheet metal con- 

CI ok.bs oun nc04sse00tste0seen0 13.13 
4. GE Hemmer GOmleF...cccccccscccoses 12.88 
5. Electrical contractor ...........+. 5.45 
6. Hardware dealers ........++.se0+. 4.95 
7. Refrigeration dealers ...........+. 4.58 
8. Electric appliance dealers......... 3.28 
GO. Weed G8) GORbel.. cccccccccccvcccssces 1.74 
10. Btolter GeMleP cccccccccccccsccccese 1.74 
11. Building supply and lumber....... 1.61 
12. Automatic heat dealers........... 1.36 
18. Comd GeRIORS ccccccscccccccccesscce 1.18 
14. Stove and furnace dealer......... .93 
15. Department stores ..........--0055 87 
16. Auto and auto accessory.......... 81 
17. Conl amd off Gemlet. .cccccccccccess 74 
18. Domestic appliance dealer......... .62 
19. Manufacturers agent .........+++. .56 
90. RaGio Gemle? .ccccccccccccccccccccs .50 
21. Gas appliances ........eeeeeccees 44 
22. Furniture dealer ........-sseeeeees .43 
BB. Machime GhOD ..cccccccccccsccccces -25 
24. General building contractor....... .24 
25. Bottled gas dealer...........++++++ 12 
26. Farm implement ...........+++++4+ 12 
27. Ice manufacturer ....-.-..eeeeeees .06 
28. Miscellaneous .......csscccsceceees 1.54 


In a study of the effect of city water 
and sewerage facilities on the market for 
air conditioning equipment, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
points out that from January, 1933, 
through December, 1936, the number of 
air conditioning installations increased 
1,400 per cent. Manufacturers of air 
conditioning equipment, the Bureau 
says, must consider sales in each metro- 
politan center as an individual problem 
since temperature, water supply, and 
costs of operation cause great differ- 
ences. 

The report shows that practically 
every large city in the country needs to 
make an accurate survey of the problem 
as 38 cities reported having taken steps 
to limit the use of water-using air con- 
ditioning equipment, or were consider- 
ing doing so. But of this number only 
six had data on actual use of water and 
two of these estimated the total water 
used by air conditioning plants. 

Should the use of water for summer 
air conditioning be limited by cities, the 
effect would be to increase automatically 
the application of refrigeration for the 
cooling function. 


Manufacturing 

There are 493 manufacturers of air 
conditioning systems and equipment, ac- 
cording to Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration News. Only 31 are making 
complete “all-year-round” central sys- 
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tems (in which the principal component 
parts are remotely installed and the con- 
ditioned air is distributed through ducts 
to the conditioned space) or “all-year- 
round” unitary systems (in which two 
or more component parts are combined 
in units and installed in or near the 
space to be conditioned). Localized air 
distribution represents the basic feature 
of unitary systems. Other companies 
make only summer air conditioning or 
comfort cooling equipment. 

There are 99 companies which special- 
ize in condensing units and heat-transfer 
equipment, while 107 make air-moving, 
filtering, washing and cooling equipment. 
Others make insulation, grilles, controls, 
fittings, etc. 

The possibilities of air conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, in- 
cluding equipment, materials and sup- 
plies, are seen in Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning’s list of more than one 
hundred different major products used 
in the manufacture of air conditioning 
equipment and its installation. The 
same publication names nearly 600 con- 
cerns which can manufacture the vari- 
ous parts. 

Among the items that make up the 
completed equipment and installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari- 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosive 
metals which are necessary under cer- 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, 
brass and copper, innumerable kinds of 
valves and fittings, instruments, controls, 
regulators, humidostats (ranging from 
simple thermometers to the most elabo- 
rate recording devices), galvanized sheet 
metal, condensers, fittings, couplings, 
pipe covering, insulation, spray nozzles, 
pumps, water treatment, metal weather- 
strips, venetian blinds, various types of 
ventilators, and refrigeration machin- 
ery. Many other miscellaneous items 
complete the long list of equipment used. 


These products are being merchan- 
dised to builders of air conditioning 
equipment and to contractors who make 
the installations through advertising in 
the industrial papers serving the indus- 
try. Direct mail, bulletins, booklets and 
similar advertising material support the 
publication efforts and those of the sales- 
men, 

In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart recently 
issued by Heating and Ventilating says: 

“Important to many manufacturers is 
the product designer. Subject to execu- 
tive approval he decides what motors, 
filters, valves and other equipment will 
be put on as standard parts. Manufac- 
turers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the control 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment. 


Heating 


Tm Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation estimates that seven per cent of 
the new-building dollar goes to heating. 

A recent survey by the Commercial 
Testing and Engineering Laboratories 
showed that heating costs consume from 
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Value of Orders for Air Conditioning Systems and Equipment Booked 
by 125 Manufacturers, 1936-37 
1937 1936 
cd ctcdn dea Vedediks tabeuenbensenitwsdsaede hbeeke heen $62,220,055 $45,514,512 
Am CONDITIONING GROUP—TOTAL. 0. cccccccccccccc cece cecces 31,394,168 20,185,363 
Unit Systems— 
Self-contained (shipped substantially complete)........... 5,726,371 2,574,047 
Not self-contained (shipped in sections), including refriger- 
CEE GP GOCE TOG cp cc ccccecescccccccesscececocsece 8,725,219 6,707,740 
Central-station systems, excluding installation if installed— 
Human comfort (including refrigerating or cooling medium 
sold separately or otherwise for air conditioning)*....... 10,186,107 5,276,256 
Industrial (including refrigerating or cooling medium sold 
separately or otherwise for air conditioning)*............ 859,988 1,356,494 
Refrigerating or cooling medium sold to contractors or other 
distributing outlets (not manufacturing air-conditioning 
equipment) for air conditicning systems, when such 
knowledge as to the application is available.............. 3,092,724 2,050,050 
Air washers, including pumps and motors and control where 
SED nennntdhedbibetenncetteknhbdebbhinss tends eeeeanees 976,136 763,141 
Air filters (not including sales of filters used with machin- 
i re Ge GE. p cacienctaentd6Gekebueedoucessebeeunss 391,208 265,380 
po Pee aeenebtauedaudeedetsshosssbannedeewes 1,436,355 1,192,255 
ee GRE, oo 0b ncn aes 06096 ben meeedeheennncesneesgen 19,050,268 14,851,006 
Fans, including bearings, pulleys or couplings (if furnished)— 
For public and semi-public buildings ...............0see00- 1,922,584 1,693,569 
ee ee, ee ee GusWhbse bene ctaenwanniee ce 5,559,316 4,310,361 
oe el ee boon 6 wee 4 wde shad eebueeeeee 3,069,544 1,753,758 
For jobber stocks and unknown US€S.............66+sseeeeee 1,408,911 913,258 
Small housed and propeller fans— 
Direct connected small housed blowers with motors and 
control (merchandise motors) ......cccccccscccccessececs 1,896,318 1,688,024 
Propeller fans, direct connected and belted (for ventilation 
GD 60000 60060000-05460000060604.0000004000055400086400086008 4,061,212 3,492,158 
Driving mechanism for general fan use (not reported above)— 
Electric motors and controllers (manufactured or jobbed).. 1,011,093 894,433 
Steam engines (manufactured or jobbed).............+++. l 121.290 105.445 
Steam turbines (manufactured or jobbed) ............+- j ‘ices rangi 
ee SD CNN, 5. os neccs cneteeeesoepecccesssacys Bee Oeee 10,478,679 
Industrial type unit heaters, including heating element and 
motors where furnished— "se 
Equipped with blower type (centrifugal) fans.............. 1,758,199 1,576,757 
Equipped with propeller-type fans ........0-..ececeesecece 5,537,890 5,207,488 
School room type unit heaters, including heating element a 
and motors and control where furnished ...............- 1,474,824 1,675,113 
Indirect heating surface (not including unit heater surface)— - 
Steel pipe coil type (manufactured or jobbed).............. 31,086 36,872 
Cast iron type (manufactured or jobbed).............-+.+- 143,080 153,612 
Copper or aluminum type (manufactured or jobbed)........ 2,830,600 1,828,301 
*Includes incidental equipment, such as temperature, motor, humidity, and electrical 
controls, dampers, outlets, etc., which is sold with these systems. 
—Department of Commerce. 














2.5 to seven per cent of the average 
home owner's yearly income. 

Heating is a contracting and merchan- 
dise business in that it includes both 
the installation and repair of boilers, 
radiators, pipe, valves, fittings and ac- 
cessories making up the complete heat- 
ing system, and the merchandising of 
oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
temperature control devices and other 
related equipment. 

Of the 30,000,000 homes in the United 
States, only 14,000,000 have central heat- 
ing plants, the remainder for the most 
part being heated with stoves, says the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries Bu- 
reau, which points out that many of the 
central heating plants are obsolete 
judged by modern standards of perform- 
ance and efficiency. 

Figures of the Real Property Inven- 
tory of the Department of Commerce 
show that less than half of the homes 
in the United States make use of cen- 
tral heating plants. 

The relation between size of city and 
ratio of dwellings with central heating 


plants is as follows: 
Per cent of 
structures 
with central 


City-size groups heating plant 
00 2 


ge) eee eae 43 

en. oc ecneenéeusses 34.3 
ke SG 40.7 
fF aaa 57.3 
i nn an 6ebes0ees eens 40.7 
Se 2 Ce nc cc oscucecowensé 42.7 
PE OP DE Mocccocccencccceces 44.4 
BOO GE OOO icccccccvecccccasce 72.5 


According to Federal Housing Admin- 
istration authorities, over half of the 
643,779 multiple dwellings in the coun- 


try need improved heating facilities. 
Of the 141,776 manufacturing establish- 
ments, some 60 per cent need new boiler 
room equipment. Of the 50,000 and some 
office buildings in the United States over 
half were built 20 or more years ago. 
These represent another outlet for in- 
numerable boilers, stokers, and other 
heating equipment. This is also true of 
the country’s 275,000 schools, 1,300 col- 
leges, 7,375 hospitals, as well as among 
single family dwellings. 

It is interesting to note that manu- 
facturers of various types of automatic 
heating equipment are rounding out 
their lines to include oil burners, coal 
stokers and in fewer cases gas-fired boil- 
ers or furnaces. 

A survey among plumbing and heat- 
ing wholesalers by Domestic Engineer- 
ing showed that 52 per cent are now han- 
dling oil burners and 33.1 per cent sell 
stokers, a rapidly growing trend. 


Stokers 


Estimated number of stoker dealers 
ranges between 5,000 and 7,500 according 
to various interests in this field. The 
wide variation is doubtless due to the 
many types of retail outlets which han- 
dle stoker sales in conjunction with 
other related items. 

In the United States there are be- 
tween 225 and 250 manufacturers, as- 
semblers, or primary distributors of 
all classes of stokers for both bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal, according to 
Coal-Heat. 

The stoker market at present, being 
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the newest, is the fastest growing 
pranch of automatic heating. Annual 
sales of domestic stokers have grown 
from Only 11,361 in 1931 to 93,519 in 
1937. 

The stoker industry got its start with 
commercial and industrial stokers; at 
the beginning of 1937 there were 63,812 
stokers of this type installed; 1937 sales, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce, were 8,289. 

The best market for domestic stokers 
has been in the Middle West, and pri- 
marily in the small towns, where low- 
priced bituminous coal, plus savings 
with stoker firing, and willingness to 
give some time to furnace tending, eas- 
ily held off oil burner competition. The 
leading metropolitan markets are: Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, Salt Lake City, Cleveland, Den- 
yer, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, and Nash- 
ville. 

As in other automatic heating fields, 
the stoker dealer is fast becoming a 
rounded, complete dealer, selling stokers, 
heating, air conditioning, and coal. 

An analysis of the business of 2,674 
companies listed as stoker dealers in 
the classified telephone directories of 
609 cities and towns in 44 states by 
Coal-Heat showed the following to be 
their principal business classifications: 
Stoker sales companies, 23 per cent 
(many coal company subsidiaries); coal 
merchants, 20 per cent; miscellaneous, 
19 per cent; heating and plumbing, 15 
per cent; furnace dealers, 14 per cent; 
electrical appliances, seven per cent; 
mail order houses and oil burner deal- 
ers, each one per cent. 

The following tabulation showing the 
principal business of stoker dealers 
throughout the United States in percent- 
age was made by Automatic Heat and 
Air Conditioning from returns received 
from 4,662 stoker dealers: 


THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESSES OF 
STOKER DEALERS 


Pet. Pet. 
1936 1937 
Plumbing and heating contrac- 

DP ssctacannawdeessivet eahuban 23.90 19.58 
See GOMRIGD «ccccuccecsceeces 8.16 12.84 
BOTAWOTO GORIGTS ..ccccccccesss 4.99 10.74 
Automatic heat and air condi- 

EEE conccgutnndes00ee6enues 6.97 10.32 
Cs GORD ccccdocccesocsceses 15.16 9.76 
Warm air and sheet metal con- 

DOE ccccwonsnseseudeataves 9.35 7.51 
Electric contractors .........-. 4.35 4.84 
Building supply and lumber 

DE  .deebkedawesaekseaneeee 2.04 4.07 
Coal and oil dealers............ 2.91 3.86 
Oil burner dealers.............. 4.08 3.44 
Electric appliance dealers....... 2.95 2.74 
Refrigeration dealers .......... 4.35 1.97 
Department stores ............. 59 1.19 
Automobile and automobile ac- 

Cessory dealers .....ccccccees 16 1.12 
Domestic appliance dealers..... 2.33 .98 
SE een ee eter 1.16 91 
Stove and furnace dealers...... 1.46 56 
sy — ere nacppenicen .59 .42 
Farm implement dealers........ .29 .28 
NE, Sha a .28 
Furniture dealers .............. .29 21 
General building contractors... ‘ee .21 
Gas appliance Sealers (aheeeanei ee .14 
Manufacturers’ agents ......... 1.46 14 
Bottled gas dealers............. cs .07 
Miscellaneous ...........ccceees 1.46 1.82 


ehevctenensnaceteeeaeneny 100.00 100.00 

A survey by the same publication de- 
Veloped that of a total of 4,260 stoker 
dealers replying, 54.8 per cent also sold 
oil burners; 50.8 per cent, winter air 
conditioning; 42.8 per cent, steam and 
hot water heating; 41.9 per cent, sum- 


Total 





nesses, 





Heating and Plumbing Contractors 


Active 
Pro- 
Value of prietors Em- 
Number Work and ployes Cost of 
of Es- Per- Firm Average Pay Material 
tablish- formed Mem- for Roll* Installed 
Kind of Business ments (Add 000) bers Year (Add 000) (Add 000) 
Heating and plumbing group... 13,741 $214,642 138,525 45,752 $59,046 $103,005 
Heating and piping........... 1,194 46,811 861 8,960 13,735 22,840 
Heating and piping with sheet 
DE stscsuancswenesdtebwews 1,204 22,276 1,209 5,496 6,976 10,055 
Heating, piping, plumbing .... 5,568 87,547 5,531 18,642 23,317 43,539 
Heating, piping, plumbing with 
8 re ,124 22,051 1,139 5,224 6,460 10,677 
i <6 cte aba edmadenh é 4,443 34,349 4,557 7,066 8,178 15,231 
Plumbing with sheet metal... 208 1,608 228 364 380 663 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated busi- 


—1935 Census of Construction Industry. 








mer air conditioning; and 21.2 per cent, 
gas heating. 
Stoker sales by years were as follows: 
STOKER SALES 


Commercial- 
Industrial Domestic 

ek siccmicitatnaictackentate 6,65 1 

Dis bdeuvehendeneadesen 3,566 11,144 
Seer 4,418 15,618 
i cusntegnsaeanntenae 6,033 25,510 
DP b6bcerntistedseevba 7,473 45,194 
EE a it ii a cone ok a ae mabenl 10,664 83,930 
sia dddindaswbeaakes 8,289 93,519 


The Bureau of the Census reports 
stoker sales by 108 manufacturers for 
the first seven months of the last three 
years as follows: 


STOKER SALES FOR FIRST 
SEVEN MONTHS 








1938 1937 1936 
Class 1 (Capacity un- 
der 61 lbs. of coal per 
hour) 
Bituminous .......... 23,890 32,658° 
23,144 
Po ee 4,449 3,141 
Class 2 (Capacity 61 
Ibs. to 100 Ibs. coal 
er TOES kscsascsas 1,583 2,004 | 
Class 3 (Capacity 101 
to 300 Ibs. coal per 
ere eee 1,339 1,668 1,792 
Class 4 (Capacity 301 
to 1,200 lbs. coal per 
DE si. cncocensehass 676 1,091 1,345 


Class 5 (Capacity 1,201 
Ibs. of coal per hour 
and over) 320 529 (*) 


eh 46 bein eae 4 32,257 


*Class 4, as used in 1936 and 1935, com- 
prised stokers with capacity of over 300 
Ibs. of coal per hour, and data for these 
years are practically equivalent to data for 
present classes 4 and 5 combined. 

Recently leading boiler and furnace 
manufacturers have brought out special 
stoker-boilers and furnaces, jacketed in 
attractive colors. Complete bin fed 
stokers are available, eliminating the 
work of shoveling coal in the hopper. 

Improvements in furnaces and boilers 
for stoker use have been paralleled by 





41,091 26,281 








Automatic Domestic Heating 
Shipments 
Coal stokers, 
number Con- 
of units version 
Oil (Class 1, 2 gas 
Year burners and 3) burners 
1931... 98,059 OS SA 
1932... 76,306 ae  <eseon 
1933... 101,893 18,351 26,022 
1934... 114,423 29,526 24,023 
1935... 161,510 50,127 17,356 
1936... 228,927 90,887 32,014 
1937... 224,628 103,706 30,000 
Data supplied by Automatic Heat 
and Air Conditioning, based on cen- 
sus and trade reports. 
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investments of coal producers in hew 
tipples, washing, cleaning, sizing, de- 
dusting and drying plants at the mines. 
Dustiess coal is available. 

Market studies by Coal-Heat indicate 
a ready potential market for 4,500,000 
household stokers and 250,000 commer- 
cial and semi-industrial stokers. 

The monthly sales ratio of stokers 
based on a five-year average is given as 
follows by Coal-Heat: 


Per cent 
of year’s sales 
ES bbc cickascungedeteteaabenees . 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October .... 
November 
December 


Oil Heating 

Automatic oil heating started slowly 
during the “coal scarcity” of the world 
war. In 1921, the output of domestic 
burners totaled 9,000, bringing the num- 
ber of installed burners to 21,500; dur- 
ing 1936 the total output reached a new 
high of 228,927, 40 per cent more than 
in 1935 and 67 per cent more than in 
1929, the pre-depression peak year. At 
the beginning of 1938, Air Conditioning 
é& Oil Heat estimated that there were 
1,534,000 installed oil burners, including 
commercial and industrial burners. 

Prime market for oil heating, accord- 
ing to Fueloil Journal, lies in 22 states 
and the District of Columbia: the six 
New England states, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 


land, Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, and Oregon and 


Washington on the Pacific coast. In 
this territory, limited principally be- 
cause of climate and the prices of com- 
petitive fuels, are installed 90 per cent 
of all oil burners. 

Leading metropolitan markets, in 
order of 1935 sales volume, are: Metro- 
politan New York (22 per cent of total 
volume), Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Providence, and Seattle. 
In total installations at the end of 1935, 
the relative standing is about the same, 
except that Chicago jumps from sixth to 
third, and St. Louis is included, after 
Detroit. 

Fueloil Journal's 1937 catalog of oil 
burner manufacturers lists 446, of whom 
340 make domestic burners. 
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Approximately 18 per cent of the 
9,800 dealers who sell more than four 
burners a year are leading or key deal- 
ers. Volume of a key dealer varies ac- 
cording to the market, but on the aver- 
age this 18 per cent segment sells 79 


27.6 per cent handle gas burning equip- 


ment. 
21.5 per cent handle fuel oil 
A survey made by Automatic Heat 
and Air Conditioning showed the prin- 
cipal business of oil burner dealers to 


be as follows in percentages: 





per cent of total domestic volume. 


-RINCIPAL BUSINESS OF OIL 
Returns from a survey made among PRI BURNER DEALERS 
oil burner and air conditioning dealers 1936 1937 
. bes ’ oa ; . OR DEPROTD ccccccccccecvcsscocs 19.33 20.79 
by Air Conditioning & Oil Heat re- Plumbing and heating........ 22.84 18.26 
vealed the following: Hardware ..........++: eeseen ai: 6.38 11.60 
WHAT OIL BURNER DEALERS SELL — Automatic a ow i he for 
94.7 per cent handle oi] burners “ Electrical contracting .......... 4.95 7.52 
57.1 per cent handle winter air condition- Warm air and sheet metal..... 5.75 5.25 
ing. ; : Electrical appliances ........... 4.80 3.7 
35.1 per cent handle summer air condi- Pyel oll .....-..-.eeeeeeeeeeeees 4.46 2.99 
tioning (artificial cooling and dehu- Refrigeration dealers ........-- 6.23 2.99 
midifying). gS Repnipaapaeaaiy 2.56 2.80 
38 per cent handle equipment of the Stokers ............eeeseeceeees ‘80 = .99 
central-unit type that cools by cir- Gas heating dealers ............. ae .05 
culation in the summer time (Re- e 
quires duct work.) It is estimated that there were 110,500 
2 . > j — * j o 
21.1 per cent handle single-room cooling commercial and small industrial burn- 


units for summer air conditioning. 
62.1 per cent handle furnaces. 
66.7 per cent handle boilers 


‘ 938: 
28.6 per cent handle stokers 1938, 


ning of 


ers installed in the U. S. 
they are used for large 


at the begin- 








Annual Shipment and Production of Plumbing and 
Heating Equipment and Supplies 
F 1936 1937 
Total enameled 1fOM WATE... .ccccsccscccccsccccs 3,084,890* 3,494,255°* 
Enameled iron bath tubs (pieces)............... 716,501 811,581* 
Enameled from lavatories. .......ccccccccscceces 999,675* 1,132,332* 
re 2 Ce, cece badcestescosencietes 1,074,063* 1,216,591* 
Miscellaneous enameled irom ware............. 294,651* 333,751* 
Total vitreous china fixtures (regular selection).... 3,306,551* 3,745,330* 
Vitreous china syphon jet closet bowls.......... 148,864* 168,618°* 
Vitreous china wash down closet bowls.......... 1,295,379* 1,467,276* 
Vitreous china reverse trap closet bowls......... 194,476* 220,283* 
ne ceansseeweeeuns’ 1,358,339*  1,538,590* 
We Ge BENTO. ccdccececcceacccvccens 204,528* 231,669* 
Miscellaneous vitreous china fixtures............ 104,965* 118,894* 
Porcelain plumbing fixtures (pieces) ......... 36,108* 40,900* 
i ee. CED .ctcrasedecsceeceeacvaces 19,393,027 19,947,443 
ee SEE GE DOMMES ecccavccescsvvecensennes 2,566,047* 2,906,561* 
Cast iron boilers, round (tons)..............++.- 22,544 17,161 
Cast iron boilers, square (toms).................6. 130,351 120,373 
Radiation (sq. ft. of heating surface).............. 77.674.913 70,111,000 
Convection type radiators, total (sq. ft. of heating 
0. ER ee ee ee 11,484,964 13,118,248 
Nonferrous metal convection type radiators..... 4,913,268 5,355,443 
Cast iron convection type radiators.............. 6,571,696 7,762,805 
Unit heaters (orders, dollars) ...........sseeeee0- 8,438,746 8,770,913t 
Air conditioning unit systems (orders, dollars) .... 8,809,6572 14,451,590 
Air conditioning central station systems (orders 
in al a ee ie ie a ak aha te i ara 6,228,6972 11,046,095t 
er rr PO CED wctcccvedcetseessesses 210,443 391,208f 
Humidifiers (orders, Gollars) .....cccccccccccccece 989,079t 1,436,355% 
Air washers (including pumps and motors and con- 
trol where furnished—orders, dollars)......... 740,351 976,136% 
Steel boilers, new orders (units)................. 10,806 11,043 
Gas-fired boilers, shipments in dollars............. 1,900,411§ 2,250,000§ 
Gas-fired boilers, shipments, total units............ 10,015§ 10,0008 
Conversion gas burners (umits) .................. 28,8138 30,0008 
Pe Pn ~cicchanbehs ance dh OesVene te irceaneeeds 196,877 193,180 
Stokers, domestic, apt., commercial (sales units)... 82.707 98,521 
re ED WOU, EN nc cccccescenss i caeccca coacecé 
Wrought iron pipe, black standard (toms){....... = ...... ....... 
Wrought iron pipe, galvanized standard (toms)%.. ......  } ....... 
Brass pipe consumption (lIbs.).................05. 135,000,000* 88,000,000* 
Total production steel pipef.............cccccceees 1,631,074 1,369,772 
Steel pipe, black standard (tonms){............... 1,235,490 950,851 
Steel pipe, galvanized (tons)f .................. 395,584 418,921 
Cast iron soil pipe and fittings (prod. tons){%....... 276,081 281,924 
PG WO MOONEE 5c ccccccaseeecsvsvasoce 156,321 180,933 
Domestic water softeners (units) ................. 11,392 12,792 
Range boilers, galvanized (units) ................. 1,010,962 725,702 
Range boilers, copper (units) .................... 56,455" 63,947* 
*Estimate. Census of Manufactures production figures. tNew Series (Depart- 
ment of Commerce) ‘Copper and Brass Research Association §$Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers. {Iron and Steel Institute. In- 
cludes wrought iron pipe 
NOTE All figures, not otherwise designated, are from Department of Com- 
merce monthly reports 
—Compiled by Domestic Engineering Publications. 
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commercial and industrial heating, and 
for industrial processing, burning the 
heavier and cheaper grades of heating 
oil. Shipments in 1937 ran 15,505 units, 

The years 1936 and 1937 brought the 
replacement of many domestic-type burn- 
ers used to heat large buildings by these 
commercial burners, and more installa- 
tions of fully-automatic burners in these 
heavy oil models. 

Other major oil burning products are: 
Power burner water heaters, and four 
types of distillate burning equipment 
—conversion range burners, circulating 
and radiant-type room heaters, vaporiz- 
ing storage type water heaters, and side- 
arm distillate water heaters. Annual 
sales of the four distillate products are 
in the table below: 

1935 1936 
Conversion range burners.. 207,082 328,018 
Circulating and _ radiant - 

type room heaters........ 247,283 

Vaporizing storage-type 


391,696 


. - ae 12,107 16,950 
Side-arm_ distillate water 
DE adédbbawhaatesennne 13,089 20,733 


The automatic oil heating field has 
its peak season in the fall, when, in 
three months, nearly half of the year’s 
business is done. Percentages of ship- 
ments made each month, based on the 
years 1933 to 1937 combined as given by 
Air Conditioning & Oil Heat were: 


OIL. BURNER SALES BY MONTHS 
IN PERCENTAGES 
SOMGRTF ccccse OM Mn savhwuwens 8.35 
February ..... 3.48 PE . cccocus 11.90 
March ........ 5.03 September ....18.94 
De ¢ctcunnes 6.04 October ....... 16.95 
OO are. 6.86 November .... 7.20 
Ge wanseasass 7.06 December .... 4.78 


To determine the number of oil com- 
panies selling fuel oils and oil burners, 
Petroleum Marketer sent questionnaires 
to 2,900 independent oil jobbers and all 
the major oil companies. Replies were 
received from 37 states. 

Only 60 per cent of the oil jobbers 
were selling fuel oil in 1935. Of the 
jobbers who were not selling fuel oil at 
that time, 81.5 per cent advised that 
they did not plan to sell fuel oil. A 
total of 19.6 per cent of the oil com- 
panies are now selling oil burners. Of 
the remainder, 10.4 per cent plan to sell 
oil burners, and 5.8 per cent are un- 
decided. 


Plumbing 


Tue “plumbing” of a building, as the 
term is commonly used, comprises the 
pipes for distributing the water supply, 
the fixtures for using water, and the 
drainage pipes for removing waste 
water and sewage, together with fittings 
and appurtenances of various kinds, all 
within or adjacent to the building. 

The “service pipe,” which forms the 
ccnnection between the water main and 
the building, and the “house sewer,” 
which conveys the waste water and sew- 
age from the building to the street 
sewer or other point of disposal, are in- 
cluded in the “plumbing system” of 4 
building, using the term in a broader 
sense. Connections for rain water are 
also included if the water is discharged 
through a house sewer or drain. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 


shows 252 establishments in the plumb 
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ing supplies industry. This industry, as 
defined by the census, includes establish- 
ments whose principal products are 
porcelain-enameled (enameled iron) san- 
itary ware (bathtubs, laundry tubs, lava- 
tories, and sinks), plumbers’ brass goods, 


plumbers’ woodwork, galvanized-iron 


and copper range boilers, and miscel- 
laneous bathroom and other fixtures 
used in plumbing work. It does not in- 


clude manufacturers of vitreous china 
and semi-vitreous or porcelain (all-clay) 
sanitary ware, which are classified in 
the “Pottery” industry by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Products of these 252 establishments 
were valued at $75,630,769 in 1935, 
compared with $46,885,998 in 1933 for 
232 establishments, and $129,674,000 in 
1929, for 255 establishments. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur 
chased electric energy in 1935 amounted 
to $31,850,959. The industry employed 
290,136 wage earners in that year, pay- 
ing them $21,334,893. 

There are more than 4,000 manufac- 
turers producing and selling at least one 
or more products to the plumbing and 
heating trade, according to Domestic 
Engineering. 

The design, purchase, sale, installation 
and repair of such plumbing systems 
and equipment, as well as the merchan- 
dising of related specialties, such as 
water heaters, water supply and sewage 
disposal systems, water softeners, bath- 
room accessories and various electrical 
and gas appliances, form the chief divi- 
sions of the plumber’s work. 

During the years 1926-27-28, which 
were considered normal years, new con- 
struction was averaging $6,000,000,000 
per year. From a survey made by the 
Copper and Brass Research Association, 
it was found that the plumbing and 
heating industry participated in the fol- 
lowing percentages of the new building 
market: Plumbing, 9.3 per cent; heating, 
7 per cent; total, 16.3 per cent. 


The plumbing and heating contractor 
is the most important sub-contractor on 
a new house job, authorities point out. 
He has for sale the three most impor- 
tant selling features of any new house— 
the bathroom fixtures, the kitchen fix- 
tures and the heating system, and as 
noted before, the labor and materials he 
sells account for about 17 per cent of 
the total cost of an average new home. 


The plumbing and heating industries 
have been greatly aided by increases in 
new construction, and the volume of re- 
modeling work. 

Comparison of the trend of plumbing 
business with the trend of new construc- 
tions shows that the plumbing industry 
Started upward nearly two years before 
hew construction. As a result of this 
intensive cultivation of the remodeling 
market, a volume comparable to the 
middle °20’s was attained in 1937 by the 
plumbing industry. 

The Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
Ciation estimates that 9.3 per cent of 
the building dollar goes for plumbing. 

A study made by the Marketing Re- 
search Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, discloses that 





Heating and Plumbing Equip- 
ment Dealers 
(Excluding plumbers, heating, air- 
conditioning contractors) 
State Stores Sales 
NEW ENGLAND........... 446 $9,515,000 
0 92 2,241,000 
DE K<aerdieus 6uestene% 57 906,000 
Massachusetts ........ 182 4,428,000 
New Hampshire ..... 41 723,000 
Pe ME cesencses 2 468,000 
.... 48 749,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ....... 980 18,638,000 
Se ME ocaceccncs 174 3,088,000 
Pt Be ci¢cccatened 515 11,482,000 
Pennsylvania ......... 291 4,068,000 
East NorTH CENTRAL...1,103 14,299,000 
DE 46600006060ene60 204 2,955,000 
te cnban comes 142 1,474,000 
I RS 232 3,365,000 
eee 351 3,882,000 
TE | 09064500000 174 2,623,000 
West NORTH CENTRAL... 704 7,648,000 
DL 6s0<e600600000800 243 2,054,000 
eee 115 891,000 
DE: coccesessuses 47 1,692,000 
err 106 1,776,000 
Rr 81 819,000 
North Dakota ........ 23 280,000 
Scuth Dakota ......... 18 136,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC ....... 242 5,516,000 
DY cirectaseanen’s 9 109,000 
District of Columbia... 12 838,000 
ree 52 1,068,000 
COED. soccctescessnce 28 489,000 
a 39 1,269,000 
North Carolina ....... 17 297,000 
South Carolina ....... 4 77,000. 
WHE: w60se80000n068 22 424,000 
West Virginia ........ 59 945,000 
EAst SOUTH CENTRAL... 96 1,499,000 
5 kb 624600-080%% 18 244,000 
DEE srccescoceces 45 623,000 
ROT 8 208,000 
rrr ree 25 424,000 
WeEst SouTtH CENTRAL... 204 2,554,000 
pO Orr 23 162,000 
DL -64.5646000006% 21 404,000 
ee 67 841,000 
.. > -eAaeores 93 1,147,000 
BEOUNTATM ccc scccccsses 136 =. 2,134, 000 
DO ES re 12 225,000 
SS «kk toscouneces 33 415,000 
ID. ee sctareraice wig g re 4 :hciell 26 474,000 
DS o¢iscagaasenns 23 446,000 
Co Ee eee 3 14,000 
New Mexico ...cccccce 4 39,000 
DE eaceeennneteseesee 22 327,000 
... xe 13 194,000 
, eae 530 =7, 985,000 
GE. oceeecnctvaes 343 4,916,000 
Dt) sstetsadenunde 64 1,139,000 
Wee kccccusces 123 1,930,000 
UNITED STATES, Total. . ..4,441 $69,788,000 
Chain and mail order 
not included in above 
SD 6400050008 584 $19,689,000 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











17 per cent of the 2,633,133 dwelling 
units accounted for in 64 cities in which 
the study was conducted, were not 
equipped with private indoor water 
closets. 

While the combined average is 17 per 
cent of homes without private indoor 
water closets, sectional differences 
range from eight per cent of total fam- 
ily units in both New England and 
Middle Atlantic sections to 37 per cent 
in the East South Central section. 

In the matter of bath tubs or showers, 
the study discloses that such facilities 
are lacking in about 23 per cent of the 
2,633,133 residential units accounted 
for in the study. Twenty-five per cent 
or more of the total homes in 33 of the 
64 cities reported upon are shown lack- 
ing both bath tub and shower. 


About 45,000 contractors serve as out- 
lets for plumbing and heating material, 
according to Domestic Engineering 
which estimates: 

75 per cent do both plumbing and 
heating. 

10 per cent do plumbing only. 

15 per cent do heating only. 
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Plumbing and heating contractors are 
divided into four groups, the publication 
states. The following classifications nor- 
mally apply: 

(1) Those who are equipped to han- 
dle and who largely specialize in big, 
new contract work, such as_ hotels, 
schools, large office buildings, factories, 
etc. 

(2) Those who specialize 
residential contract work. 

(3) Those of the merchandising con- 
tractor type, who maintain sales and 
display rooms and whose activities are 
predominantly along merchandising 
rather than contracting lines. 

(4) Those who do mainly repair work, 
generally called “jobbing plumbers.” 

There is overlapping of these classifi- 
eations. Some contractors do all four 
classes of work, and all contractors 
make sales of specialties in connection 
with their other work. 


While these classes often overlap in 
cases of individual master plumbers and 
heating contractors, the four types are 
distinct enough to make it possible to 
divide the total as follows: 


DIVISION OF MASTER PLUMBERS 
AND HEATING CONTRACTORS* 


in new, 


Per cen 

TP CORNERED: 660000400 040660000000660 5.8 
Residential contractors ...........es6+. 36.9 
BEOTOMARE POUMIVSTS occ cccccccesccecccee 25.8 
Jobbing plumbers .....cccccccsccccccccs 31.5 
100.0 


*As shown in Domestic 


Engineering. 

Master plumbers and heating contrac- 
tors are often called on to assist in pre- 
paring plumbing and heating specifica- 
tions for the architect and owner, par- 
ticularly in the case of residential and 
other small-building work. Master plumb- 
ers and heating contractors are like- 
wise consulted by architects as to what 
goods to specify in this type of work. 

The wholesaler in this industry is de- 
fined as a person “who has and con- 
tinually carries in stock a general assort- 
ment of plumbing and heating supplies 
of sufficient quantity to answer all ordi- 
nary requirements of his trade and en- 
able him to fill from stock any reason- 
able order; who does no contract work 
in said line, either directly or indirect- 
ly; and who sells principally to the mas- 
ter plumber and heating contractor.” 

The major portion of sales pass 
through the hands of the plumbing and 
heating wholesaler, although a few 
manufacturers sell direct to the con- 
tractor. 

Of the total of some 1,400 wholesalers, 
the following figures are given: 

92.1 per cent handle a complete line 
of plumbing and heating supplies, 

2.5 per cent handle plumbing supplies 
only, 

4.2 per cent handle heating supplies 
only, 

1.1 per cent handle pipe, fittings, and 
valves exclusively. 

Of the 1,400 wholesalers, 58 per cent 
conduct an individual business, and eight 
per cent maintain one or more branches, 
the number of branches amounting to 34 
rer cent of the total number of whole- 
salers. Of these branches, 57 per cent 
maintain their own buyers and operate 
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largely as independent units, according 
to Domestic Engineering. 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Distri- 
bution shows 1,629 wholesale merchants 


10,070,000 


BD GEE onccncesexeences 142 
3,042,000 


TREMOPEOTS ccccccccccccececs 25 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 367 102,251,000 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches without stocks, 


(full-service and limited-function) deal- en eee ac abaaety 178 22,954,000 
bi h i i t Selling agents ......cese+% 21 1,252,000 
ing in plumbing and heating equipmen Manufacturers’ agents .... 399 23,123,000 
and supplies. Their sales amounted to Plambing and heating, one.eee 
f u MD ccncccaccescese ‘ 
$216,278,000 in 1935. Heating, including stoves 
The following table shows establish- pind ranges ery eo: 4,061,000 
ments engaged in 1935 in wholesaling of Hay he FB 8 11,195,000 
plumbing and heating equipment and : an a pee vekeanenees it RE pee 
. ndustria istributors .... 23,727, 
supplies, by types: Export agents .........s0. 5 1,345,000 


WHOLESALERS OF PLUMBING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, 
BY TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT 

No. of Net 
estab- sales, 
lishments 1935 
Wholesale merchants, total.1,629 $216,278,000 
Heating, including stoves 
i re . ccececegen 222 23,612,000 


Of 335 manufacturers selling to the 
plumbing and heating trade replying to 
a survey by Plumbing and Heating 
Journal, 31 per cent sell through whole- 
salers; 12 per cent by own staff; 10 per 
cent by wholesalers and own staff; eight 


salers, manufacturers’ agents, special] 
distributors and own staff; seven per 
cent by special distributors; five per 
cent by wholesalers, special distributors 
and own staff. 

According to Domestic Engineering, 
115 wholesalers’ dollar volume of plumb- 
ing and heating sales gained 13 per cent 
in 1937, over 1936. For the first eight 
months of 1938 sales were 19.3 per cent 
behind 1937 and 0.2 per cent behind 
1936. Total sales for 1938 are expected 
to pass the 1937 volume. 

The accompanying chart, prepared by 
the Domestic Engineering publications, 
shows the sales possibilities of the 
plumbing and heating market according 
to states. This data was based on six 
factors, as shown at top of the chart. 


Plumbing fixtures, equip- d 
79,758,000 







ment and specialties... 819 per cent by wholesalers and manufactur- 
PT ee ne DeetiD® 44g 102,838,000 €Ts’ agents; eight per cent by whole- 


Another table, showing annual ship 
ment and production volumes of key 






























































full line 
Plumbing and Heating Market Possibilities by States, 1938 
Number 
of Per cent 
plumbing of total 
Population, Building Number and sales pos- 
Census Number of permits, of heating sibilities 
Bureau dwellings Income* 1937+ whole- con- in each 
State estimate (1930 census) Thousands Thousands salers tractors state§ 
PE A. ceed dgeweevendenas 2,710,000 554,565 $ 67,782 $ 11,473 14 201 94 
Sy en ceaneneasescawueend 457,000 98,633 29,651 5,096 5 113 31 
ArKANSAS 2... ccc ceccccccccces 1,876,000 419,381 37,201 3,276 5 156 51 
tp conevndpeabane emws 6,158,000 1,403,181 975,241 210,665 65 2,320 7,10 
DI cdis dceeeede een Gades 1,056,000 242.548 92,442 13,318 13 367 84 
CGENONS cicccccccectesesss 1,655,000 280,552 295,437 36,059 42 1,065 2.29 
Dh -t¢tccdubacvwbe dt ses 242,000 54,940 55,123 4,593 3 160 .29 
District of Columbia.......... 497,000 84,903 232,129 43,294 8 343 1.18 
DD cc neeeGabacencntnwaees 1,575,000 350,243 113,838 54,305 23 469 1.78 
REE ee 2,911,000 602,468 122,823 11,767 14 299 1.06 
Dt (acdidstehakadenehenstan 448,000 102,992 22,674 4,782 7 124 35 
ES ee ee 7,876,000 1,405,127 1,009,227 81,745 67 2,400 5.43 
CE ee ee 3,304,000 789,785 202,008 31,949 28 1,152 2.24 
 iwin denn gedsdhed tak eee 2,485,000 604,001 121,605 13,098 20 1,028 1.59 
CS TT Tee ee re 1,905,000 463,744 91,683 10,517 12 556 1.04 
PE cx60esndscoevecdoese 2,657,000 566,329 107.748 9,785 17 471 1.14 
DL cs eeseheeteaeneseltes 2,166,000 458,380 105,187 9,038 13 275 88 
BED ever eccncecectocescdes 804,000 172,988 62,826 2,412 8 339 53 
PT ccpccsunesecedseeses 1,671,000 346,117 281,375 19,150 26 793 1.61 
IED nc tccevesccsseuves 4,335,000 703,222 748.346 69,479 75 2.474 4.81 
DEE Dac ccevovusecsouwense 5,093,000 1,018,845 426,657 94,844 45 1,411 3.98 
BERMMOBOER ccc cccccccccccccoee 2,602,000 542,051 194,304 26,817 29 914 1.80 
i <cad a pas sees dedae 2,057,000 448,490 31.159 4,538 3 107 49 
i we cet a cedkeen enue’ 3,678,000 809,425 311,952 25,547 30 1,117 231 
i iceeecveabevdecsedéees 537,000 126,854 44,397 4.143 6 157 37 
ie ete ite keh bu teed 1,395,000 325,979 78,457 7.441 11 611 92 
0 Ee ee 94,000 23,894 15.230 1.958 2 46 12 
PUG DEO cccccccccosccs 470,000 101,712 47.126 2 623 8 330 AT 
EE ian we akan kde eae 4,231,000 721,143 680.527 54.501 116 2.797 541 
Ds ibd bee Ganienee 437,000 92,530 19 925 9'177 3 , 86 ‘92 
New York eeoeeeeeeeeseesesese 13,059,000 1,735,056 9 838.958 388 096 231 6 350 16.79 
North Carolina eeoceseeseeecece 3,301,000 614,292 "109.822 20.457 “16 941 1.27 
North DOMGER 2. ccccccccccccce 688,000 137,703 20743 11507 9 124 rH 
Ohio “eeeeeeeneeneneeeeeneneeneneenee 6,836,000 1,474,893 636 524 82160 65 2532 5.20 
Oklahoma SCOOCCO EEE SESE SESECC® 2,475,000 526,659 116.262 16.212 13 "410 1 12 
Oregon Coeeeecseerseseseseseece 990,000 246,558 76.194 13.232 7 342 "72 
Pennsylvania TUETTULUELTTT TTT 9,826,000 2,008,996 1,103,807 98.483 149 4.651 8.87 
Rhode Island ............++.- 705,000 115,293 103,475 9,776 11 "997 69 
Stee GENE. accccccccacees 1,750,000 345,265 40,055 7,506 10 132 63 
SE GMNIOER cc ccccccccessece 705,000 154,334 20,440 2,220 4 175 31 
EY “Gcacaestuccasceeveus 2,676,000 558,153 114,914 19,557 19 369 1.29 
MEE Sadedec eewevnsciicaeans 6,073,000 1,281,876 368,485 70,162 71 1,219 4.07 
 situbwdsusedavbeeeeneads 520,000 105,788 32,617 6,056 6 193 Al 
DP Wakbbkedsentaseudewe 361,000 79,455 26,932 954 4 198 27 
i teed ee ke ote ee ka emals 2,446,000 492,575 142,924 23,403 23 572 1.51 
i cemeeeeeneken wen 1,608,000 382,539 161,068 18,767 17 529 1.23 
i ee ote ceddenteeee 1,786,000 352,749 88,113 10,184 17 316 92 
DET éccdbenedvedaeentds 3,005,000 624,201 220,032 36,531 27 1,306 2.33 
ee a de eee 232,000 53,569 19,611 2,079 1 75 14 
ED ass adbiceademe eahoaes 126,424,000 25,204,976 12,865,156 1,698,732 1,404 42,782 100.00 
*Three-year average, 1933-35, of incomes on which income taxes were paid. Issued in 1,728 cities. §Based on 
factors listed in six preceding columns. 
—Domestic Engineering Publications. 
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products in this field, gives specific data 
to indicate the size of the plumbing and 
heating market. 


Piping 

Related to the general field of heating 
is industrial piping for heating, power 
and process services. The distribution 
of steam, water, air, oil, gas, refriger- 
ants, process liquids and hydraulic power 
is an important division of industrial 
plant operation and maintenance. 

Industrial piping is usually under the 
direction of engineers in the employ of 
the company. They are responsible for 
its design and maintenance, although 
details of the work are often delegated 
te pipe-fitting crews within the plants. 

Consulting engineers must lay out 
piping systems in their work of design- 
ing complete heating, power and process 
services. Large heating and piping con- 
tractors count this work as one of the 
important divisions of their business, 
there being a few who specialize in it 
entirely. 


Associations 

Air Conditioning Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Southern Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Committee of Ten—Coal and Heating 
Industries, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, 25 Broadway, New York. 

Distillate Oil Burner Mfrs. Associa- 
tion, 17 Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
Contractors National Association, 1250 
Sixth Ave., New Yerk. 

Industrial Oil Burning Equipment 
Association, 85 Liberty St., New York. 

Oil Burner Institute, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries Bu- 
reau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Available Market Data 
... Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Market Data Sheets. 

A Heating & Ventilating service, sup- 
plying information on manufacture, sale 
and distribution of oil burners, in- 
direct heating surface, air condition- 
ing, stokers, round and square cast iron 
heating boilers, etc. 

Selling the Plumbing and Heating 

Market. 

The purpose of this booklet is to pre- 
sent in a condensed form an outline of 
the plumbing and heating market, the 
sales methods most often used by suc- 
cessful manufacturers in selling the 
market and tells step by step what is 
necessary to sell the field. Issued by 
Domestic Engineering Publications. 
Census of the Plumbing and Heating 

Industry. 

A 16-page booklet interpreting the 
1935 Census of Distribution as it per- 
tains to the plumbing and heating in- 
dustry. Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Publications. 

Air Conditioning Surveys. 

A book published by Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration News which gives a 
summary of the installations for com- 
fort cooling made in 55 U. S. trading 
centers. 

Oil Burner Selling. 

This booklet published by Automatic 
Heat and Air Conditioning outlines the 
present distribution set-up in the oil 
burning industry, and includes a brief 
history of the business from its origin. 
Current Conditions in the Automatic 

Heat and Air Conditioning Industry. 

Domestic Engineering Publications 
issue each month a bulletin on business 
Conditions in the oil burner, stoker, gas 
heating and air conditioning field. 
Market Report. 

A monthly bulletin of Domestic Engi- 
neering, giving data on developments in 
the plumbing and heating market. 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning in 

Industry and Large Buildings. 

A report obtainable from Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning. 

Stoker Merchandising. 

A brief, concise story of the ,stoker 
‘market and the methods ordinarily em- 
ployed in selling this market. Contains 
reports of surveys, charts and maps 
showing the market and distribution, 
Published by Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning. 

Air Conditioning in 1937—A Summary. 

This report tabulates the territorial 
distribution of air conditioning installa- 
tions in 1937, by types of buildings and 
breakdown of unit sizes. Issued by Auto- 
matic Heat and Air Conditioning. 

The following booklets have been pub- 
lished by Air Conditioning & Oil Heat: 
Sheet Metal Survey. 

Results of a survey among 2,000 air 


conditioning dealers as to how they 

handle sheet metal requirements with 

reference to own shops, equipment, use 

of prefabricated ducts, etc. 

Answers to Your Questions About Win- 
ter Air Conditioning. 

A survey of winter air conditioning 
installations in 31 typical cities through- 
out the country. 

Oil Burner Directory. 

Gives company names and addresses 
and officers of manufacturers of oil 
burners, boiler burner units and furnace 
burner units. Complete specifications 
are given for 1,400 models. 


The following booklets have been pub- 


lished by Stoker & Airconditioner 
Journal: 
Stoker Data Book, 1937 and 1938 
editions. 


All available data on stoker sales; 
sales by years; sales by types; sectional 
breakdown; monthly sales percentages; 
homes and central heating plants, by 
sections. Also contains information 
about stoker dealers, who they are and 
what they sell. 

Catalog of Stoker Manufacturers. 

Complete address, types of stokers 
manufactured, by sizes, trade names, 
year company was established and year 
it began to manufacture stokers, and 
names of company officers. 

The following booklets have been pub- 
lished by Oilheating & Airconditioning— 
Fueloil Journal: 

Key Market Study of 42 Major Oil 

Heating Markets 

Complete studies of oil heating, fuel 
oil, and heating and oil equipment 
sales. Reports, each from eight to six- 
teen pages long, are identical in form. 
They include lists of all dealers in mar- 
ket; key dealers are identified, with 
their sales volume. Sample copy of one 
report free to manufacturers. 

Catalog of Oil Burner Manufacturers. 

Address, types of oil burners manu- 
factured, trade names, year company 
was established, names of officers. Com- 
panies listed under most popular type 
of burner and cross-indexed. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Air and Refrigeration 
News. 

(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Air Conditioning Blue Book, 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. Consolidated with Do- 


mestic Engineering catalog directory. 


Conditioning 


Air Conditioning and Oil Heat, 232 
Madison Ave., New York City. Pub- 
lished by Heating Journals, Inc. Est. 
1928. Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type pase. 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. orms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May 


1938, 15,601, (gross), 17,543. Air condi- 
tioning and oil burner dealers, 93%; 
misec., 7%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $130.00 $74.00 
6 192.00 110.00 62.00 
12 170.00 100.00 55.00 


For additional data, see page 33. 
American Artisan. 

(See SHEET METAL AND WARM AI 
HEATING. ) 
Automatic Heat and Air 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Domestic Engineering Co. Est. 1934. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 
ing month. Forms close 10th. Agency 


Conditioning, 
Published b 
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discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 


request. Circulation (CCA), Mar. 1938, 
14,976, (gross), 16,205. Dealers and con- 
tractors, 81%; wholesalers, 6%; mfrs., 
2%; others, 11%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page y% vage 
1 $225.00 $128.00 $72.0 
6 200.00 112.00 64.00 
12 180.00 100.00 56.00 


For additional data, see page 12. 
Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Est. 1918. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
10x13. Type page, 9x12. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,188. Flat rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $50; % page, $25. 

For additional data, see page 30. 
Domestic Reatnesrings 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. N. IL 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 17,807, (gross), 19,465. 
Plumbing and heating contractors, 61%; 
plumbing contractors, 4%; heating con- 
tractors, 12%; wholesalers and their 
salesmen, 9%; mfrs. and their agents and 
salesmen, 7%; others, 7%. Rates— 
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Times 1 Pa . % Page Page $1. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
1 $300. $160.00 90.00 Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 6x8%. Type page, 4%x7\. Published 
6 250. 00 140.00 80.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's November. Forms close Nov. Ist. Agency 
2 225.00 125.00 70.00 Statement), (gross), 4,115. Plumbing discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
For additional data, see page 12. and heating contractors, 82%; mfrs. and ogee 5,000. —« page, $100; 
Domestic Engineering Catalog and Di- jobbers, 14%; others, 4%. Rates— Ye page, ,.4 page pages, $180; 
rectory, 1900 Prairie ive. Chicago. Pub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 4 pages, $320; 8 pages, $560. 
lished by Domestic Engineering Co. Est 1 ext $30.00 $18.00 = Stoker & Airconditioner Journal, 420 
1923. Price, $5. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 6 05-89 28.50 17.10 Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
page, 7x10. Published Dec. 1. Forms 12 49.50 27.00 16.20 Fowler Becker Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1937, 
close Nov. 1. Mid-year supplement, July Mechanical Catalog. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 85x11. 
1. Catalog service available any time (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) Type page, 7x10. Published 15th pre- 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates, catalog- New Jersey State Master Plumber, 26 ceding month. Forms close 2nd preced- 
directory—1 page, $145; 2 pages, $130 per Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. Of- ing. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
page; 4 pages, $115 per page; 8 pages, ficial organ N. J. State League of Master Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
$81 per page. Mid-year supplement—l Plumbers Est. 1936. Subscription, $1 (CCA), 12,957, (gross), 13,321. Dealers 
page, $22.50; 4 pages, $14 per page; 8 ‘Trim size, 8x1l. Type size, 7x10. Pub- and distributors, contractors, 93%; oth- 
pages, $10 per page. Rates for catalog lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency ers, 7%. Rates— 
covers, limited to catalogs of 8 or more discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
pages, on request. _ Statement), 3,875. Rates— 1 $195.00 $115.00 $63.00 
For additional data, see page 12. mes 1 Page % Page % Page 6 175.00 105.00 56.00 
The + — , 1 $55.00 $30.00 $18.00 12 160.00 94.00 51.00 
(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES. §2.25 28.50 17.10 - > 
Fuel Ol] News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bay- 12 $9.50 27.00 16.20 ioe DC. "Published by The inatitors 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and Air of Cooking and Heating Appliance Man. 
Est. 1937. Subscription $1. Type size Conditioning Contractors Natl Assn.  pfacturers. Est. 1936. Subscription 


10x15. Published ist and 15th. Forms 1250 6th Ave., New Yerk. Est. 1894. Sub- 2 50 i F 6 > 34 ly? 
close 23rd and 8th. Agency discount scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type = By Tk pan Seth. pra 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's state- page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close cia “sa . ; 
ment), 10,814. Rates— 20th.’ Agency discount, none. Rates—  —fisher's Statement), 3.000. ‘Stove ‘com. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page pany executives, 19%; managers and en- 
. $300.00 $200.00 $90.00 1 $80.00 $55.00 $40.00 gineers, 24%; sales and adv. managers, 
13 250.00 150.00 80.00 6 71.50 50.00 33.00 sales representatives, 13%; purchasing 
26 225.00 125.00 75.00 12 65.00 45.00 30.00 agents, 10%; others, 34%. Rates— 
Heating & Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St.. Ohio Master Plumber, 6210 Whittier Ave. Times 1 Page ¢ Page % Page 
New York. Published by The Industrial Cleveland. Published by Ohio Assn. of 1 $60.00 "$36.00 $21.50 
Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim Master Plumbers. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 6 49.50 30.00 18.00 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published font Rts, > wo wee page, 12 47.00 29.00 17.50 
5th. Forms close 15th. N. I. A.-A. state- x u she . orms close . i Seo et 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 10th. p 0-2. Circulation (Pub- eg mremreee. F > eS 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), lisher’s Statement), 1,150. Rates— 1934. bubaevintion. $2 Type p~ ~l 4x7 
7.786, (gross), 9.950. Engineers and ar- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Published annually, May 1 Forms close 
chitects, 5%; contractors, 19%; federal, 1 $30.00 $17.50 $10.00 March 1. Agency discount. 18-6. Circ . 
state and city, 7%; utilities, 10%; indus- 12 27.50 15.00 8.00 tation (Publisher's Statement) 572. 


trial, 7%; buildings, 6%; mfrs. and their Oilheating & Air-conditioning—Fueloil a= 9 : " 
employes and agents, 25%; dealers and Journal, 420 Madison Ave., New York. Rates—1 page, $25.00; % page, $15.00 


wholesalers, 6%; others, 15%. Rates— Published by Fowler Becker Pub. Co. Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Est. 1922. Free (controlled). Trim size, %=dustries. 
1 $220.00 3120.00 360.00 854x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
6 180.00 105.00 55.00 25th preceding. Forms close 12th. N. I. Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 A. A. statement on request. Agency turers. 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (CCA), 16- (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 6 5. P on 
N. Mic ‘igan Ave. Chicago. Published 23%. (gross), 18,355. Power and burner Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
by Keeney Pub. Co. Bst. 1929. bubeerie- dealers and distributors 59%; oil dis- 3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
tion $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, ‘"ibutors, 17%; heating and plumbing published by Western Plumbing & Heat- 


contractors, 11%; supply, 6%; mfrs., 3%; ing Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim 


a Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
N. I. A. A. state ment on request. Agency others, 4%. Rates— size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
es ounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- Times 1 Page % Page Page 25th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
lation (ABC), 8945, (gross), 10,225. En- l $345.90 $145.00 82.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
gineers and architects, 6%; contractors, 6 215.00 125.00 68.00 4,026. Rates— 
23%; federal, state and city, 4%; util- 12 190.00 112.00 62.00 Times 1 Page % Page Page 
ities, 5%; industrial, 15%; buildings, 7%; Plumbing and Heating Journal, 515 Mad- 1 $150.00 $90.00 52.5 
mfrs. and their agents and employes, ison Ave., New York. Published by The 6 125.00 75.00 43.50 
21%: wholesalers and dealers, 5%; oth- Angus, ee ee. Est, Fe ges eee. 12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
ers, 14%. Rates— tion, 2. rim_ size, 4 X115. Type 
Per page page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close CANADA 
Less than 1% pages $260.00 23rd. N. I. A. A. statement on request. Canadian Plumbing & Heating Journal, 
1% pages in year 240.00 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 26 Wellington St., E., Toronto, Ont. Pub- 
3 ‘pages in year 220.00 (ABC), Dec., 1937, 17,108, (gross), 18,908. lished by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 
6 pages in year 200.00 Plumbing and heating contractors, 74%; 1933. Free (controlled). Trim size, 10% 
9 pages in year 185.00 wholesalers, 9%; mfrs., agents and sales- x13%. Type page, 114x8%. Published 
12 pages in year 170.00 men, 3%; inspectors, 1%; others, 13%. 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
1g . ; Rates— counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,143. 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Condition- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Rates— 
ing Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 1 $270.00 $155.00 $85.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Published by American Society of Heat- 6 240.00 130.00 75.00 1 $65.00 40.00 27.00 
ing & Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922. 12 220.00 120.60 65.00 6 55.00 33.00 22.00 


Price, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page. Plumbing and Heating Magazine, 505 12 50.00 30.00 20.00 
“xXitg. Publishec an. orms ciose Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Est, 1910. Detaill E omb st Cc * 
Nov. 15. Cash discount, 2%. Circulation Pree (controlled). Trim size, 5%x8%. — oo oe PRs. x Fle 


(Publisher's Statement) (1938 edition, as Type page, 4 5/6x7%. Published 1st. i “ “ . x 
of Aug. 1938), 10,779. | Rates—l page, Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, te og Py calens Crammuain 
only unit sold, $145; 2 pages, $225; 4 none. Rates— Ltee. Est. 1937. Published in French. 
paces, 9200; 2 pages, S680; © pages. a Times 1 Page Page Subscription $1. Type size 7%x10. Pub- 
10 pages, $800. Discount of 10% for 2 1 $50. r¥) 35.00 lished 8th. Seren chone 27th Agency 
consecutive editions. 6 45.00 30.00 discount, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 
Journeymen Poampess ane Sten Wieters 12 40.00 25.00 1,959. Rates— 

Journal, 45 Astor ace, New York, N. Y. ‘ m e 1% Page 
Published by Journeymen Plumbers & pag ba —S wen ee ba ao sisoee Pay a ae 
Steam Fitters of the U. S. and Canada. ee EE + ing C ublished by Do- 6 40.00 23.00 13.00 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $1. Trim size, M™estic Engineering Company. Est. 1937. 12 35.00 20.00 12.00 


7) . - -e > Free (controlled). Trim size, 12x16. 

6h 8 ee eee eth oreceding Reonee ‘Type page, 10%x15%. Published 15th. Samitary Age, 31 Willcocks St., Toronto, 

discounts, 13-3. Circulation (Publisher's Forms close 10th. N. I. A. A. statement Ont. Published by Age Publications, Ltd. 

Statement) (gross) 38.123. Rates—1 on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 

page, $200.00: % page $100 00: % page Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 
ee . _ ’ (gross), 55,000. Rates Forms close, 15th. Agency discounts, 





$50.00. > 

Times 1 Page % Page ¢ Page 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,600. Rates— 
Ladle, The, 136 E. 30th St., New York. 1 $725.00 "3550. 0 $335, 00 Times 1 Page % Page \¥% Page 
Published by N. Y. State Ass'n and Man- 6 650.00 495.00 297.50 1 $78.00 $43.00 $26.00 
hattan Association of Master Plumbers 2 595.00 450.00 267.50 6 73.00 39.00 2250 
by The Ladle, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscrip- For additional data, see page 12. 12 66. 00 37.00 20.00 
SrOe, 8. _ SFE ine, nls. _=7De Paes, Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 


7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close Plumbing News, Standard Life Blidg., 
mew Maan . 15.9 Mneniees ter of Canada, 481 University Ave., T0- 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Pittsburgh. Published by T. F. Vickers. ronto, Ont. Published by MacLean’ Pub. 





(Publisher's Statement), 2,943. Rates— Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
Times , 1 Page : % Page Page 6x8%. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. C29: Ltd. Est. 1906. Subscription, ol 
1 70.00 $40.00 $55 oC Agency discounts, 20- Flat rate—1l Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pu 
¢ “iad "0g SgBGo age, Haz! Se paue. $20; % page, $11. ished 18th. Forme close tith Agency 
12 60.00 33.00 22.00 Re frigerating Magtacesting. [a Cte . . 
MacRae’s Blue Book, (See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) Times 1 Page % Page Page 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 1 $66.00 $36. 50 21.00 
Master Plumber, 554 Atlantic Ave., rectory, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 6 61.00 32.50 17.50 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Est. 1933. Subscription, Published by Business News Pub. Co. 12 56.00 30.50 16.25 
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Alcoholic Beverages 


(See also Bottling: Brewing and Malting) 
aia 





ApproximarTexy 17,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 3,250,000 bushels of malt and 
6,000,000 bushels of rye were used by 
the distilled spirits industry during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, accord- 
ing to Mida’s Criterion. 

Federal government figures for the fis- 
cal year 1937 showed 32,698,074 bushels 
of corn, 6,394,013 bushels of malt and 
11,551,036 bushels of rye used by the 
industry. 

Production of whisky for the fiscal 
year 1938 was 102,889,065 gallons, a de- 
crease of 120,792,954 gallons from 1937; 
rum production was 2,170,269 gallons, a 
decrease of 353,360 gallons from 1936; 
gin production was 6,148,000 gallons, a 
decrease of 1,061,475 gallons, while 
brandy increased over 10,120,000 gallons. 


Total distilled spirits produced in 
July, 1938, was: 
Kind of Spirits Tax Gallons 
DE. isctedd Cacbnateundésedaeees 3,915,165 
Dn,  tocntebaheddabaieless vecaubed 148,129 
Gin is eine ical Gl batik alte art alle nabs 626,147 
OO Re ee eee eee 131,940 
Se GG oc des pecdedstacen cess 871,080 





Total 5,692,461 

Note During July. 1,684,093 gallons of 
spirits produced at industrial alcohol plants 
were withdrawn tax-paid. 

Illinois accounted for over half of the 
total whisky production according to the 
following whisky production table: 


WHISKY BY STATES—JULY, 1938 


Produced 

State Tax Gallons 
DE acunnesendiveneccseeeeens 628 
DT 265 «4 dedeedest'sesscbdeenen 2,345,952 
DE cctectekebwanhbneeknkeeeenn 227,543 
DE °<. cp eeeduketsdebandeeneds 801,121 
DE ch.05006666 6060600680 00009 337,887 
Pe ccandcesdeheteeeee ens 12,031 
CO ee re rT 10,994 
Ps iccaencnnecunsecedae 151,328 
DE. accckasvesncsegenseadkauas 17,671 
MEE. cv dicesaneededaseuseeseen 10,010 
ME cciicitindéiwnasssenadaasswes 3,915,165 


DISTILLERIES AND INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE BONDED WAREHOUSES OPER- 
ATED, BY STATES, FISCAL 





YEAR 1937 

Internal 

Dis- Revenue 

tilleries Bonded 

State Total* Warehouses 

se ree 27 2 
DT: <céétnceenvaes 114 58 
I idee ee ae 1 2 
ee 6 5 
DD ss.csccasions 1 1 
EE, ote teak ede 1 2 
0 Se aera 5 13 
eee 8 9 
a ere 58 64 
a ae 2 3 
eae 14 20 
Massachusetts ........ 5 10 
eRe 2 2 
Sar 1 2 
DEE “civ udke caudal 4 7 
a eae - 1 
New Jersey ......0.0. s 21 
New York eeseeeese 5 8 
RS rie ee 5 8 
Eee 2 2 
Ree es 1§ 1 
Pennsylvania ......... 15 25 
eo 8 8 
Washington ........... 5 3 
rere 277 


*Exclusive of duplications which resulted 
from plants producing more than one kind 
of spirits. 

tOne plant produced tequila. 

$Produced Green Mountain liquor. 


Leading states in production of rum, 


















Liquor Industry in the United States 
(As shown by license permits in force reported by State Liquor Control Authorities as 
of June 30, 1938.) 
Liquor Wine Liquor Liquor 
Whole- Whole- Package Re- 
Distillers Rectifiers Wineries  salers salers Stores tailers 
Alabama 2 he =n — 248 
Arizona ‘ er aes rr ass 
Arkansas ..... ats ‘ 14 vo er 528 
eS eee —) a 47 133 379 1,402 10,999 15,268 
Colorado ae We wie he 1 2 68* 68* 774 2,065 
Connecticut . tke Oe 29 38 Pin 1,830 3,596 
Delaware er Pane . 4* 4¢ 87 302 
Dist. of Columbia... , , 24 23 400 357 
ee eee l $ 29 114 469 831 
Georgia . : wi 35 a at 542 
ec ea se ckewkne aie bake 1" 3 oe + — —_ 
DE <2 seed ©« er 40 = 852° ast ine” 23,174? 
Er 17 l 28 22 1,251 1,924 
Di thet cheaw babes we sik Pee | ] ere ea 
Kentucky ........ 64 , Local Local 
PE cesacpeeeannn s - 1 7 : re ah 
DD cecnseas es >) oe 28 3 37 6 Local Local 
Massachusetts ....... 6 aes 93 90 1,132 3,732 
DEL, Geaevecswesae , 2 12 145 1,377 3,701 
PE <.0sikenannes 1 2 3 9 3 882 1,279 
OO Pee 6 s 7 76 9 1,658 1,712 
DE. stvicnnenenws wis . wes see ses 
DEE, ccnccnccessar l 15* 15 551 483 
PE cinivs denne usm cae : 2 21° 21° 54 727 
PEGW SOTGOT cccccccece 16 20 115 330 13 1,516 9,707 
New Mexico .......... am 1 1 54 128 787 
i Se ane twat hae Oi 2 17 127 122 85 1,851 16,968 
North Carolina ....... oe nee vs se: 
North Dakota > oe eos vs. 17 1 203 _ 447 
DT nctscenadhes cieeus 17 75 168 ee 143 *s », 924 
CPOE. ccccccvccecccses 5 ; 11 88 159 +. 
Pennsylvania ........ 323 32 4 - 7 ss: 15 869 
Rhode Island ......... awe 1 1 46° 46* 379 1,697 
South Carolina ....... ee 7 2 1 88 se 491 
South Dakota ........ ai ese 8 s 532 169 
ee ae ab kane Pate 7 : 21 66 18 2,010 
ES ee al ees ves st se: 
WE -bcapnadacawwe 1 : 32 546 586 
i>... eo 7 Tr 9 wee 28 oo see 
Washinates cadawwne 6 2 39 i 112 1,524! 3,716" 
West Virginia ....... inde : vee nae are ar oan 
WERCOMEE cc ccccccces 2 7 5 120 ans Local Local 
\,..._ TUTTE TTT Le ian ve 1 oes 15 367 
jrand Total ........ 292 316 1,171 2,498 2,584 30,327 117,197 
*Same wholesalers deal in both products. ‘Beer and wine. *Classified as retailers. 
‘Rectifiers and distillers. ‘Breweries or wineries. ‘Importing distributors licensed 660. 














gin and brandy are indicated by the fol- 
lowing table (in tax gallons) for the 
month of July, 1938: 
PRODUCTION OF RUM, GIN, AND 
BRANDY, BY STATES—JULY, 1938 
In Tax Gallons 





States Rum Gin Brandy 
CEE. cccce cttacs 20,677 102,725 
ee 515 
ES re st 8 8=36r' #@an.eebe 
DP: tccenee dahees (aes 
Kentucky ..... 7 err a ee 
DT “ccive eneouse> aienad 325 
peemneeeetes . FORE <cccse  sevece 
i Pn ven watiaes “aden 18,998 
a OE suce eownad ef errr eT 
DE ceckeGes teawes aneen 404 
Pennsylvania . ...... eee —s -#<eben 
WE cutieih- athens  «ohieas »,641 
PE: wam .ctdees.. Kaden 3,332 

GE ettscecae 148,129 626,147 131,940 


Excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, 
exclusive of beer, amounted to approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1938. This included ap- 
proximately $159,000,000 state taxes and 
$250,000,000 federal taxes. 

Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 
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tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. There is a great 
deal of modernization going on in the 
industry due to the development of mod- 
ern methods. 


Agitation in various states has di- 
rected much attention to the necessity 
for evaporators and extractors. Health 
departments are working to prevent 
distilleries from disposing of slop in 
streams. 

In addition to grain used, rectifiers 
and some distillers with rectifying per- 
mits use millions of gallons of grain 
spirits to form blended whiskies. Rum 
distillers use several million gallons of 
molasses and other cane products in the 
manufacture of rum. 

Even the small distillery has a labora- 
tory and in each laboratory such equip- 
ment as heating ovens, burners and re- 
torts is kept for analytical purposes. 

Hach distillery must have a yeast 
room which is equipped with special 
machinery for the development of per- 
fect and pure bred yeast cultures. 

Distilleries use a tremendous amount 
of cleaning materials. 

Hundreds of millions of bottles, in 
sizes from miniatures to quarts are re- 
quired for bottling liquor and wines. 
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Distillers and vintners bought $33,000,- 
000 worth of glass products in 1937. 


Large numbers of labels and fiber and 
wood cartons and cases are required, as 
well as filling, sealing and stamping ma- 
chines. Thousands of trucks are used 
by the industry. 

To obtain a federal government li- 
cense, a rectifier must not only prove 
himself financially capable of maintain- 
ing a plant but must also post bonds to 
cover the federal rectification tax. In 
the case of distilleries, the government 
requires proof of ownership of plants 
before permitting operation. Some dis- 
tilleries cost up to $7,000,000. 

Mida’s Criterion conservatively esti- 
mates that 800,000 persons are employed 
in the production and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, when employes of taverns, 
hotel bars, package stores, wholesalers, 
rectifiers, wineries, and distilleries are 
taken into ac¢ount. 


Consumption 

Of all distilled spirits, the average 
American drinker today still prefers 
straight whisky, although blends have 
been gaining in the last three years. 
The consumption of imported liquors, 
such as Scotch, now amounts to only 
approximately 3.8 per cent of the whole. 

Prior to prohibition it is estimated 
that 70 per cent of the whisky sold was 
of the blended type and approximately 
10 per cent was bonded whisky. State- 
ments made by leading distillers indi- 
cate that while bonded whiskies have 
doubled recently it will be some time 
before they reach the pre-prohibition era 
consumption. 

Consumption of whisky, gin, brandy, 
rum and other spirits was 129,531,700 
standard gallons in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1938, Mida’s Criterion 
estimates on the basis of actual sales in 
most monopoly states, tax collections in 
license states, reports of government de- 
partments, and other sources. The esti- 
mate covers only the 44 wet states and 
the District of Columbia. The so-called 
dry states are Kansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and Tennessee. 

Liquor can be legally purchased in 44 
states; 32 of these states have local 
option and certain sections are dry. 

LICENSE SYSTEM STATES 


Arizona Minnesota 
Arkansas Nebraska 
California Nevada 
Colorado New Jersey 
Connecticut New Mexico 
Delaware New York 
District of Columbia North Dakota 
Florida Rhode Island 
Tilinois South Carolina 
Indiana South Dakota 
Kentucky Texas 
Louisiana Wisconsin 
Maryland Wyoming 
Massachusetts 


STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPALLY 
OPERATED STORES 


Alabama Ohio 

Georgia Oregon 

Idaho Pennsylvania 
Iowa Utah 

Maine Vermont 
Michigan Virginia 
Montana Washin 


n 
New Hampshire West Virginia 
North Carolina 
DRY STATES 


Kansas (3.2 beer) 
Mississippi (4.0 beer) 
Oklahoma (3.2 beer) 
Tennessee (3.2 beer) 








Distribution of American 
Wineries and Winery Bonded 
Storerooms (1936) 


Arkansas ...... 44 Missouri ....... 16 
California ...... 800 Nebraska ....... 1 
Colorado ....... 2 Nevada ........ 3 
Connecticut .... New Jersey .... 61 
Dist. of Columbia i New Mexico.... 3 
DEES. 6tecctone 2 New York ...... 146 
Dt cesscese 6 North Carolina... 9 
DE icchesnes Se Gee ccocoscccace 112 
(a BD GE cocncscss 17 
Pt sasesehes 17 Pennsylvania ... 5 
Dh Sebéasbede’ 7 Rhode Island... 1 
Kentucky ...... 3 South Carolina.. 2 
Louisiana ...... 15 Tennessee ...... 1 
Maryland ....... SG Be cccctccsse 9 
Massachusetts... 6 Virginia ........ 6 
Michigan ....... 14 Washington .... 25 
Minnesota ...... 1 Wisconsin ...... 3 


Classification of American 
Wineries by Storage 


—The Wine Review’s Directory 
of American Wineries. 


Capacity (1935) 
Above 5 million gallons............... 3 
SD OD © Ge MIB co ceccccccescece 5 
BOD BS Be BBs cc cccccccccccces 4 
1 to 2 million gallons................+. 18 
750,000 to 1 million gallons........... 38 
500,000 to 750,000 gallons............. 52 
250,000 to 500,000 gallons............. 64 
100,000 to 250,000 gallons............. 118 
50,000 to 100,000 gallons............. 140 
Below 50,000 galloms...........-seeees 476 











States in which retail liquor sales are 
controlled through state, county and 
municipal stores, are as follows: 


STATE STORE OPERATION, 1938 
(As reported by State Liquor 





Administrators) 
No. of 
State Stores 
DE: cc¢ateasdvacebceateunen 56 
GAS, GO ene Nee! 28 
Dn. ceseveuess “senbbatewens 168 
SL. Dace ca aw baduies oe emw er sews 38 
it a tes a read aunekeuean 98 
DE bcncncceeeeunedeeeanes 178 
Fuvew Hampehire ......cscccees 28 
SD. cscencnanceevess <a 
en ey 174 
ie eed tend en ebm 24 
ona ewawsieibwien 579 
ee hha 5 in ina ive neee Ae 17 
EE cer idigtdhebnatansaanet 16 
PE nésccieehadéeseeenkdees 88 
EE + cedédecnetacees aceks 52 
*27 counties selling through county 


stores. 
+1937 figures. 


Mida’s Criterion divides consumption 
as follows: 


LIQUOR CONSUMPTION, ‘ m YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1938 


Gallons 
Domestic whisky, total.......... 99,336,200 
Straight DOUFDOM ...cccccccces 41,290,500 
et: Ce accetessuanean teaed 16,891,400 
DT) vintie Gee th eenhi ens a eaed 41,154,300 
Imported whisky, total.......... 7,690,300 
De  ccbeektedsesweenvecss 2,714,000 
Dt ¢icnenumh kendeueeseeeaaws 4,976,300 
Dn ticcduncesdboddaeeetans 16,829,500 
A io te ieee ere eee 2,194,800 
Dt, ME a¢édccncsnenenebeosann 1,426,800 
Ee i ete 2,054,100 


*Imported and domestic cordials, im- 
ported and flavored gins, Irish whisky, bot- 
tled cocktails, and other specialties are 
classified under other spirits. 


The percentage that each type of 
liquor bore to total consumption is 
shown as follows: 

LIQUOR CONSUMPTION BY TYPES 


Per cent 
Domestic straight bourbon........ 31.9 
Domestic straight rye............. 13.0 
a A RRS 31.8 
. CD th caGkbin tetsudwabseadaees 2.1 
ae el none a Wu talena bein nebeeeh 3.8 
DME wickudbenekeseaseeuteueee’ 13.0 
Ee i nercpus wasadhuhnsedee 5, 
0 Ee ee an 


Cordials, liqueurs, and other spirits 1.6 
Total consumption of whisky was 107,- 
026,500 gallons, a very slight gain over 
the 1937 fiscal year figure of 106,993,200 
gallons. 
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Consumption in the 16 states on the 
Atlantic seaboard represented about 45 
per cent of the country’s total for all 
distilled spirits, making the East by far 
the largest single sectional market for 
spirits. These states include the New 
England states, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary. 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Florida, 
ard the Carolinas. 

Liquor Store € Dispenser states that 
25 to 30 per cent of the retail liquor 
outlets in the United States do approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the volume of 
business. 

A total of 98,005 drinking places is 
listed in the 1935 Census of Retail Dis 
tribution. These stores sell drinks by 
the glass, and their sales frequently 
include meals. Sales amounted to 
$723,961,000 in 1935. Active proprietors 
and firm members numbered 100,984, 
and the average number of employes, 
full-time and part-time, totaled 151,183. 
Payroll amounted to $101,488,000. 

The census lists 12,105 beer and liquor 
stores (packaged), including wine 
stores. Sales in 1935 totaled $328,307,000. 
Active proprietors and firm members 
totaled 8,922. Average number of full- 
time and part-time employes in 1935 was 
16,312. These employes received $19, 
458,000 in wages. 

Imports of beverages for the year 
ended December 31, 1937, are shown in 
the following table, which presents data 
only on duty-paid imports: 


Gallons Value 
MOD acdhedaceseness 14,364,102 $53,969,809 
Branty standeneteenens 738,423 4,176,288 
a Sobsevecedsotasace 510,094 2,271,410 
Pe Lee 70,364 228,144 
Other spirits and com- 
 - ose 504,665 1,596,195 
Sparkling wines ...... 576,858 3,238,613 
i ME scieeadceae 3,240,326 7,192,948 
PEE -éacbdenwese 564,856 427,412 
Wine 


The Wine Institute reports total wine 
consumption in 1937 of 65,100,000 gal- 
lons, an increase of 7.4 per cent over 
1936 consumption and more than eight 
million gallons greater than the pre 
prohibition record established in the 
1912-1913 fiscal year. Imported wine 
shared in the increase. Late consump 
tion figures indicate that dry wines are 
increasing in popular favor, with sweet 
wines holding their own. The domestic 
wine industry in California is preparing 
to launch a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign which is expected to further in- 
crease the popularity of wine as a meal- 
time beverage. 

Because of improvement in wine qual- 
ity through strictly enforced standards, 
more liberal regulation and taxes, in- 
creased purchasing power and active 
promotion of the industry, wine con- 
sumption is expected to reach 120,000, 
000 gallons per year in America within 
the next five year period, The Wine 
Review states. 

Comparisons for the years following 
repeal, covering wines produced in Cali- 
fornia, are given by Wine Review in the 
following tables: 

TOTAL NET WINE racotCrs 
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PE ee ee a ere 50,430,000 
ee eR ea 85,500,000 


COMMERCIAL GRAPE CRUSH 


CALIFORNIA WINE CONSUMED 
Gallons 
1934 Se eT OT eee 
DE e¢eceeeguenbabeeettaweusticnces 40,049,460 
SD <¢ccmitcbnnwheed hen atin 6enbe 53,935,364 
DT «isseuucneensbesedehnasdeenaen 58,046,091 
CALIFORNIA WINE INVENTORIES 


(As of December 31) 


Gallons 
Pe caenetnéeseedeadendieadetaaawe 91,100,000 
BEE 00 40000650500660066060665040060 84,498,000 
Te acrsutedeeiednneneeesaseboucns 113,221,000 


Of the 65,100,000 gallons of wine con- 
sumed in the United States in 1937, ap- 
proximately four million gallons were 
produced in states other than California, 
and slightly more than three million gal- 
lons were imported. Total United States 
production for the year was 92,600,000 
gallons, of which 6,100,000 gallons were 
made in states other than California. 
Principal producing states in this group 
are New York, Ohio, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Michigan. All production fig- 
ures refer to net production of finished 
wine. 

The number of bonded wineries and 
bonded storerooms listed in the Wine 
Review's annual Directory of American 
Wineries declined from 1,245 to 1,186, 
but total production capacity for the in- 
dustry increased approximately 18 per 
cent from 1936 to 1937, as the result of 
additions to existing plans, and the con- 
struction of a number of large new 
wineries. There is a definite trend in 
the American wine industry toward cen- 
tralization in larger plants. 

Wine producers have started to adopt 
the technical and scientific advance- 
ments developed in other food indus- 
tries for efficient and economical pro- 
duction. 

The winery of today includes such 
processes as refrigeration, pasteuriza- 
tion, pressure filtration, modern bottling 
methods, efficient material handling, and 
exact laboratory control and temperature 
control. In its plant are tanks and 
equipment of corrosion-resistant metal 
or glass-lined, flow-meters, temperature 
recording and control instruments, auto- 
matic continuous stills, complete packag- 
ing equipment, rust-proof tubing, high- 
pressure boilers, automatic fermenters 
and special equipment designed for 
grapes and wine. 

The investment in wineries and vine- 
yards is in excess of $425,000,000. Plant- 
ings of new vineyards have continued 
from year to year. Total American 
grape acreage is now in excess of 600,- 
000 acres. Most of the true wine type 
grapes are in California’s 490,000 acres. 

Active management of practically all 
wineries, large and small, rests with 
principal owners. Equipment is almost 
always purchased by the owner. 

In addition to their purchases of 
immediate supplies and equipment, 
Wineries are large buyers of fence, fer- 
tilizer, spray, sulphur, and tractors, for 
vineyards; tank linings, roofing, ce- 
Ment, and paint, for building construc- 
tion; tanks, mixing machines, motors, 


platform scales, pumps, refrigeration 
equipment, for winery equipment; con- 
veyors, corking machines, labeling ma- 
chines, etc., for packaging departments; 
boilers, valves and fittings, gas and oil 
burners, etc., for power plant equip- 
ment; trucks and tires; chemicals, yeast 
culture, carbon dioxide gas, etc., for 
winery supplies; and packaging sup- 
plies, ranging from barrels and bottles 
to nailing machines and fiber cases. 


Associations 
California Wine Producers Associa- 
tions, 85 Second St., San Francisco. 
Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Independent Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, Plaza Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Importers, Inc., National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Apple Brandy Distillers As- 
sociation, % Laird & Co., Scobeyville, 
N. J. 

National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 120 E. 41st St., New York. 

National Retail Liquor Package 
Stores Association, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

National Wholesale Liquor Dealers, 
18 E. 41st St., New York. 

National Wholesale Wine & Liquor 
Dealers Association, 33 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wine: Institute, 85 Second St., San 
Francisco. 


Available Market Data 


. « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Market Data on the American Wine In- 
dustry. 

The Wine Review discusses in this 
pamphlet the American wine industry, 
and distribution of wineries, and lists 
purchases made by wineries. 


Mida’s Criterion Consumption Map, and 
Annual Liquor Consumption Guide. 
The Mida’s Criterion consumption 

guide is a table showing consumption 

by states of whiskies, gin, brandy, rum, 


and other spirits. This data has also 
been arranged by percentage of state 
consumption on a map of the United 
States. The map offers data on wine, 
as well as liquor consumption. 
Distilled Liquor 

The Marketing Division of Hearst 
Magazines presents tables showing con- 
sumption, imports, withdrawals, dis- 
tribution of retail sales, manufacturers’ 
sales, and wholesale sales in the United 
States. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Wine & Liquor Journal, 444 
Madison Ave., New York. Published by 
Liquor Publications, Inc. Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,441 gross. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $100.00 $70.00 
6 140.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 70.00 45.00 


Arizona Beverage Journal, 518 Goodrich 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Dia- 
mond Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, 8%4x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement) (gross), 2,633. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $29.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.00 
12 80.00 46.00 25.00 


Bar & Grill Journal, 105 W. 40th St., New 


York, N. Y. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2.00. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10 Published 25th. Forms close 


20th. “Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), gross 7,098. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 112.00 67.50 40.50 
12 100.00 60.00 36.00 


Bar, Grill & Tavern Weekly, 1451 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by New York 
Trade Paper Publications, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 10x14%. 
Published every Monday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement) (gross), 
6,527. Rates—Open, per line, $0.20; 1,000 
lines, per line, $0.19; 2,500 lines, per line, 
$0.18; 5,000 lines, per line, $0.17; 10,000 
lines, per line, $0.15; 13 or more consecu- 
tive issues, discount on earned rate, per 
line $0.01. 

Bar Management, 704 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Est. 1934. Subscription, 
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$2.00. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Publisher’s Statement), controlled 7,640. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $50.00 $30.00 

80.00 47.50 27.50 

12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Beverage Industry News, 1581 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Published by 
James L. Rogers and L. W. Page. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 11%4x 
17%. Type page, 10%x16. Published 
lst and 15th. Forms close 28th and 13th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s statement), 6,000 paid, 
13,500 free; (gross), 19,500. Rates—$3.50 
per inch; 80 inches, $2.94 per inch; 320 
inches, $2.80 per inch; 640 inches, $2.66 
per inch. 

Beverage Retailer News, 536 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Published by 
Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 11%x17%. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published Monday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, controlled (Publish- 
er’s Statement) adie eee Rates— 


Times 250 L. 1,0 5,000 L. 
1 $0.25 $0.22 $0.20 
6 .24 21 19 
12 -23 -20 18 


Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by Trade 
Newspapers Corp. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 104%x15%. Published 
every Monday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA) (gross), 21,320. Rates—New Jer- 
sey edition: Open, per line, $0.17; 25,000 
lines, per line, $0.12. New York edition: 
Open, per line, $0.26; 25,000 lines, per 
line, $0.21. Combination rate: Open, per 
line, $0.40; 25,000 lines, per line, $0.30. 

Caterer and Liquor Retailer, The, 222 W. 
23rd St., New York. Published by The 
Caterer and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co. 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
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7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 15th and package stores, 15%; manufacturers Publishers Corp Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation of supply and equipment, 3%; officials, tion, $2. Type page, 10%x16. Published 
(Publisher's Statement) (gross), 5,102 ass'ns, engineers, chemists, warehouse Wed., dated Thurs. Forms close Satur- 
Rates receipt brokers, 6%; others, 10%. Rates day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- d 
Times l Page % Page 1, Page Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page tion (Publisher’s Statement) (gross), 
} $100.00 $55.00 $35.00 l $160.00 $95.00 $63.00 15,096. tates—Open, $0.48 line; 26 time 
6 90.00 50.00 31.00 6 145.00 80.00 53.00 contract, $0.38 line; 52 time contract, ‘ 
12 80.00 $5.00 28.00 12 125.00 75.00 48.00 £0.36 line. 
For additional data, see page 11. L. 


Illinois Package Liquor Review, 161 W Western Beverage, Mills Bldg., San 





Harrison St., Chicago, Ill Published by Red Book of Wine & Liquor Trade, 444 Francisco, Calif. Published by Duncan 
Liquor Review Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Free Madison Ave., New York. Published by A. Scott. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. | 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11% Type Liquor Publications, Ine. Subscription, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close $3.50. Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Formsclose 10th. Agency t 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- Published annually, Jan. Ist. Forms close discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
tion (Publisher’s Statement) (gross), Nov. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates paid, 2,323, free (controlled), 3,703, 1 
3,456 Rates 1 page, $150; % page, $90; % page, $60. (gross), 6,026. Retailers, 52%; restau- v 
Ty ag In ore 1% are 1 age F: g 27% . 2 % 
i ons siete ¥5 Pay ‘5 yt Rocky Mountain Beverage Analyst, 1950 — and clubs, 27%; others, 21%. c 
6 87.50 47.50 25.00 Curtis St., Denver, Colo Published by Times 1 Page % Page % Page $ 
9 80.00 42.50 22.50 Bell Publications Est. 1936. Subscrip- 1 $110.00 $70.00 $35.00 
a as tion, $1. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 6 100.00 55.00 27.50 9 
Kentucky Bourbon, 630 W. Jefferson St., 8x11 Published 15th Forms close 5th. 12 85.00 45.00 29°50 $ 
Louisville, Ky. Published by Paul Dant, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation a9 ? : prey 
Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim (Publisher's Statement), paid, 2,127; free Wine and Liquor Retailer, 444 Madison ¥ 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published (controlled), 5,161, (gross), 7,288. Rates— Ave., New York. Published by Liquor F 
25th Forms close 20th Agency dis- Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page Publications, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 1 $60.00 $40.00 $30.00 tion, $1. Trim size, 8 @x1l%. Ty pe page, st 
Statement) (gross), 5,007. Rates— 6 50.00 30.00 20.00 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. t 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 40.00 20.00 10.00 so a, 3 ee ee (Pub- i 
75.00 5.00 98.295 s 8 oté J ’ >! . ates— 
: gy "ee Be oN) —sSpirits, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Pub- Times 1 Page | % Page % Page 
12 Be OO 33 00 90.75 lished by Spirit Pubs., Inc. Est. 1933 1 $265.00 $160.00 $100.00 
- a — zs : Subscription, 24 mo., $1. Trim size, 94x 6 245.00 145.00 90.00 t 
Liquer Store & Spaasee 206 E. 42nd 12%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 12 215.00 125.00 80.00 1 
St.. New York Published by Conover- Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, , , : 0 : ‘ ray 
Mast Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 13-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,613, (gross), Wine, Review, 304 S. Broadway, Los 0 
: - Te _— . ~“% Angeles, Calif. Published by Occidental 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 4500. Distilleries and employes, 45%; . 
} - - . : Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, c 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. wholesalers and employes, 35%; retailers 9 
ye ; $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. ‘ 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation and package stores, 5%; others, 15%. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency © 
(CCA), 32,920, (gross), 33,693. Retailing Rates— _> : - : 
’ . 7 ? discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
and dispensing establishments, 96%; Times 1 Page % Page % Page Statement), paid, 1,578, free (controlled) 
wholesalers and their salesmen, 3%; 1 $150.00 $90.00 $56.25 1,225 Rates— iti 5 ‘ n 
others, 1%. Rates— 6 125.00 75.00 46.87 : : t 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 2 110.00 66.00 41.36 ‘mes 1 Page % Page % Page A 
1 $354.00 $177.00 $88.50 4 1 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 d 
336.00 177 60 88 50 Tap and Table, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 6 90.00 50.00 27.50 J 
4 thet oan ae 38°50 = Awe ae } A one bs —_ 12 80.00 45.00 25.00 - 
oi . 8.8 Co. est. 937. Subscription, , ype , ‘ — 9 “ s 
” — — $8.50 page, 7i:x10. Published 15th. Forms oston, Mass, Published by Eastern Pub: 
Mida’s Criterion of the Liquor and Wine lose 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Go. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim 
Trades, 330 S. Wells, Chicago. Published Culation (Publisher's Statement) (gross), size, 944x12%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- n 
by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscrip- 7,868. Rates— 7 . lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency s 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Times 1 Page @ Page % Page discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 1 $150.00 $90.00 $57.00 = Statement), 10,504. Rates— 3 
10th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Member 6 125.00 75.00 49.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 4,280, (gross), 12 110.00 70.00 40.00 1 $165.00 $88.00 $60.00 
6,077. Wholesalers, 29%; distillers, rec- Tavern Weekly News, 326 W. Madison 6 146.00 77.00 52.00 6 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Farm Operating Equipment: Oil, Petroleum: Tires and Rubber) 








F actory sales of passenger cars in 
the United States and Canada during 
1937 numbered 4,068,935 with wholesale 
value of $2,397,717,534, against 3,797,897 
cars in 1936 having a wholesale value of 
$2,092,460,475. Truck sales aggregated 
947,502 units, valued at wholesale at 
$573,310,107, against 818,377 units with a 
wholesale value of $481,961,420 in 1936. 
Replacement parts, accessories, tires and 
service equipment at wholesale amounted 
to $1,406,801,000 against $1,022,170,000 in 
1936. 

The industry’s factory shipments for 
the first seven months of 1938 were 1,- 
124,733 cars and 331,743 trucks, a total 
of 1,456,476 or a decrease of 55.2 per 
cent from the first six months of the pre- 
ceeding year. 


The seven months’ report is sum- 
marized below: 

Units 

August, 1938 (estimated).......... 91,300 

BURG, WSS ccecdessesveseccecscsveces 150,444 

Dave DOME, Beeeccccsccccccccs 1,456,476 

Deve TAGE, Beles ese cscccncccs 3,373,778 


Capital invested in passenger car and 
motor truck factories in the United 
States in 1937 was $1,369,631,000 against 
$1,343,368,000 in 1936. 

Directly and indirectly, more than 
6,000,000 workers are employed in the 
manufacture, merchandising and opera- 
tion of motor vehicles. Of these, 517,000 
were employed directly in motor vehicle 
and parts factories and received $807,- 
404,000 in wages during 1937, against 
$669,240,000 in 1936. 

The automobile industry maintained 
its position in 1936 as the largest single 
consumer of steel, rubber, plate glass, 


upholstery mohair, nickel, lead, gaso- 
line, lubricating oil and many other 
products. 

Motor fuel consumption taxed for 


highway use in 1937 amounted to 19,- 
449,104 gallons, compared with 17,993,- 
077 gallons in 1936. Gasoline used for 
aviation is not counted in these figures. 
Net total receipt of gasoline taxes by 
states amounted to $761,998,000 for the 
year 1937, against $686,631,000 in 1936. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
places the number of manufacturers of 
motor vehicles at 86 (counting General 
Motors as six), with 121 establishments 
including branch assembly plants. 

The numbers of manufacturers of the 
several classes of vehicles reporting to 
the 1935 census are as follows: passen- 
ger, 22; buses, 17; taxicabs, 2; ambu- 
lances, 6; hearses and undertakers’ wag- 
ons, 6; trucks, 41; truck tractors, 14; 
fire-department apparatus, 23; _ street- 
cleaning apparatus, 2; other vehicles 
and apparatus, 5. 


Canada 


Canada had 15 plants in 1937 manu- 
facturing motor vehicles employing 14,- 
946 persons who received $22,138,991 in 
salaries and wages. Invested capital was 
$57,996,242. 








1937 IN THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
Factory Sales (United States and Canada)............ 5,016,437 
Passenger cars, 4,068,935. Trucks............... 947,502 
Wholesale Value, Motor Vehicles, Parts and Tires...... $4,377,828 ,641 
Cars (United States and Canada).............. $2,397,717,534 
Trucks (United States and Canada)........ 573,310,107 
Parts sold by motor vehicle manufacturers (United 
ET SE cic cnacacsadacceauns 740,180,000 
Replacement parts, accessories, tires and service 
Seb diatcdins stwckanecbunsasuueas 1,406,801 ,000 
Foreign Sales of American Motor Vehicles............ 683,377 
Registration (United States)........................ 29,705,220 
ities: veneti 25,449,924 Ee 4,255,296 
Capital Invested (net tangible assets) 
in Car and Truck Factories in U.S............... $1,369,631 ,000 
Employment and Wages in U. S. 
Number of wage earners in motor vehicle and 
SS EP er rrrerrr rer TT Terre 517,000 
Wages in motor vehicle and parts factories...... $ 806,000,000 
Number employed directly and indirectly in high- 
Wey WOMEPRNTITIER o0cccccccscsvevesessccees 6,037,000 
Number of Motor Vehicle Dealers in U.S............. 44,800 
Total Taxes Paid by Motor Vehicle Owners... ... ... .$1,584,990,000 
—Automobile Manufacturers Association. 








The industry produced 207,463 cars 
and trucks with a wholesale value of 
$123,757,293. 

The automobile parts and accessories 
industry in Canada had 85 plants in 
1936 employing 6,842 persons who re- 
ceived $7,776,726 in salaries and wages. 
Wholesale value of products produced 
was $33,378,508. Invested capital 
amounted to $24,730,610. 

In 1937 Canada imported 20,069 cars 
and trucks and exported 65,867. 

Production of passenger cars for 1937 
was 153,046 units with a wholesale value 
of $93,368,282, against 128,369 units 
valued at $76,814,258 in 1936. Truck pro- 
duction in 1937 was 54,417 units having 
a wholesale value of $30,389,011, 
against 33,790 units valued at $19,140,- 
946 in 1936. 


Passenger Cars 

New passenger car registrations in 
1937 according to R. L. Polk & Co., were 
3,483,752, compared with 3,404,497 in 
1936. Total registrations were: 1937, 
25,342,525; 1936, 24,197,685. Factory 
sales in the United States and Canada 
were 4,068,935 compared with 3,797,897 
in 1936. 

Sales by body types in the United 
States and Canada in 1937 were as fol- 
lows: 4-door sedan, 43.93 per cent; 2- 
door sedan, 38.89 per cent; coupe, 14.21 
per cent; convertible coupes and sedans, 
1.46 per cent; touring, .09 per cent; 
roadster, .03 per cent. ‘ 

Sales by number of cylinders, in per- 
centages, were: six, 63.8; eight, 33.7; 
four, 1.7; 12 and 16, 0.8. 

Of all cars produced in the United 
States and Canada 92 per cent sold for 
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under $750 wholesale; 33.6 per cent $500 
and under. 

Wholesale value of the 4,068,935 cars 
produced in United States and Canada in 
1937 was $2,397,717,534. Of this num- 
ber, 153,046 were produced in Canada 
and valued at $93,368,282. 

Of all trade-ins on new and used car 
salas, 7.6 per cent were junked. 


Trucks 


In 1929, there were 826,817 new motor 
trucks produced in the United States and 
947,502 in 1937. 

The 1929 registrations were 3,379,854. 
In 1937 registrations reached a high of 
4,255,296. 

Factory sales in the United States and 
Canada for 1937 were 947,502 compared 
with 818,377 in 1936, and 732,005 in 1935. 

Truck sales in the United States and 
Canada in 1937 by capacities were as 
follows: 1% tons and less than 2, 46.6 
per cent; % ton or less, 41.7 per cent; 
2 ton and less than 2%, 3.2 per cent; 
1 ton and less than 1%, 2.3 per cent; 2% 
ton and over, 3.6 per cent; and special 
types including station wagons, 2.6 per 
cent. 

The wholesale value of the 947,502 
trucks sold in the United States and 
Canada in 1937 was $573,310,107. Of this 
number 54,417 were produced in Can- 
ada and valued at $30,389,011. 


Trailers 


The passenger trailer is rapidly be- 
eoming an important division of the 
automotive industry. It has grown so 
fast and assumed such large proportions 
that definite data is lacking. Trailer 
Travel says there are approximately 350 
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companies making passenger trailers 
ranging in price from $300 to over $1,- 
000; the average price of trailers pur- 
chased is around $750. It is conserva- 
tively estimated there are 300,000 trail- 
ers in active use, many of which are 
home made. Recently several major 
automobile and truck manufacturers en- 
tered the passenger trailer field. It rep- 
resents a growing market for materials 
and equipment used both in body build- 
ing and houses. 

According to a special survey by the 
Census Bureau, factory sales of automo- 
bile trailers in 1936 totaled 53,646, and 
were valued at $27,421,763. The 357 
manufacturers included in this survey 
reported a split-up as to types, as fol- 
lows: 16,173 house or coach trailers, 
valued at $8,946,021; 10 house cars 
valued at $9,521; 11,069 passenger car 
trailers of all other types, valued at 
$771,627; 2,519 motor truck trailers, 
valued at $2,296,444; and 23,875 motor 
truck semi-trailers, valued at $15,848,150. 

Michigan is the leading state in 
trailer production, with California, Ohio 
and Illinois following in the order 
named. 

Registration of all trailers, including 
passenger, in 1937 was 1,019,985, com- 
pared with 869,359 in 1936, and 731,409 
in 1935. 


Fleets 


According to Fleet Owner there are 
18,272 fleets of 10 or more trucks, passen- 
ger cars, buses, tractors, trailers, taxi- 
cabs and other motor driven vehicles. 

In 1929 there were 21,500 companies 
owning and operating fleets of five or 
more trucks, whereas in 1937, there were 
25,062 fleets of eight or more trucks, ac- 
cording to the Chilton Company. The 
fleet market is made up of 901,484 
trucks, or 21.2 per cent of the total 
truck registration. There are also more 
than 500,000 passenger cars and 75,000 
trailers which are sometimes included in 
fleet tabulation. There are 36 vehicles 
in the average fleet. Trucks in fleets 
average 17,200 miles annually. 

According to government surveys, the 
amount of shipping by truck of less than 
carload merchandise freight is about 
equal to the amount of such freight 
hauled by railroads. About 300,000 “for 
hire” trucks were registered by approxi- 
mately 190,000 operators under NRA. 
Nearly 10,000 of these carriers operate 
twenty or more trucks, according to Of- 
ficial Motor Freight Guide. 

Fleet owners operate their trucks as 
a distinct department of their business, 
in charge of an executive who is held 
responsible for efficiency and profit. Con- 
sequently purchases for maintenance 
and operation are made at wholesale. 
Fuel and oil are bought on contract in 
huge volume. When the fleet operator’s 
repair requirements do not demand 
that he operate his own shop, he usually 
arranges with the wholesaler from 
whom he buys to make repairs on @ 
wholesale basis, or calls on a truck re- 
pair specialist. 

It is estimated that repair parts for 
the typical fleet truck cost about $4.19 
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VOCATIONAL BREAKDOWN OF 
FLEETS 
Fleets Trucks 
Bakeries, candies ....... 1,420 57,035 
Bottlers, breweries ...... 814 15,653 
Builders, roofers, contrac- 

BUND ccecvoscesscevecaseee 3,108 49,124 
Butter, eggs, milk, dairy 

PEOGUCES cccccsccccccces 1,270 54,046 
Coal dealers, mineral 

BGR kccceccnseocecece 1,108 19,193 
Department stores, furni- 

ture, clothing ......... 598 14,413 
Express, moving, hauling 5,522 156,945 
DPEREENGD ccccoeseccessacese 92 1,126 
Flour, feed, millers, grains 151 3,790 
Manufacturers, steel mills 913 16,901 
Ice dealers, manufacturers 493 14,411 
Laundries, cleaners, dyers 1,692 31,080 
Meats, fish, packers...... 771 17,583 
Government, state, county 

and municipal ........ 1,546 222,780 
Public utilities, railroads, 

gas, electric, water, tele- 

SEED. caccussoncesoosee 1,250 70,972 
Newspapers, publishers.. 239 5,206 
Oils, gasoline, greases.... 1,302 85,558 
Paints, varnishes, chemi- 

GHEE, GRU coceccesecce 214 4,724 
Vegetables, grocers, fruits, 

truck farmers, chain 

SOSTER cccccsccocccocces 1,576 38,454 
Miscellaneous ........++- 633 13,661 
Ice cream manufacturers, 

retail distribution ..... 350 8,829 

et cccecccecececesssce 25,062 901,484 

(These figures cover all fleets of 8 
trucks and over) 

—The Chilton Company. 











per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 

Various departments of the United 
States government operate large num- 
bers of trucks and passenger cars. This 
also is true of municipal, county and 
state governments. The following com- 
panies operate fleets of 1,000 or more 
trucks and passenger cars, according to 
a survey made by Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association as of June, 1938. 

LARGE FLEET OPERATORS 


No. Passen- 
of ger 
Fleet Owner Trucks Cars 
Bell Telephone Companies...15,800 4,380 
Standard Oil Co., N. J...... 12,000 4,000 
Railway Express Agency.... 9,243 266 
Nat’l Dairy Products Corp.. 7,146 995 
Borden CO. ..ccccccccccscces 6,790 890 
Standard Oil Co., Ind....... 6,563 1,814 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co..... 4,279 2,682 
Continental Baking Co...... 2,911 178 
General Baking Co.........- 3,293 87 
Mwekt AME CO. cccccccccccces 2,950 3,150 
PUES GE Gi. cccccvescescccces 2,500 800 
Cities Gervice occccccccecess 2,900 1,400 
Standard Brands, Inc....... 2,565 455 
Ward Baking Co...........+ 2,512 7 
AFMOEP GRE THO. .ccccccccces 2,291 3,682 
Hertz Drivurself Stations... 2,149 546 
Middle West Service Co..... 1,951 1,089 
Shell Petroleum Corp....... 1,146 1,289 
Shell-Union Oil Corp......... 1,560 503 
Standard Oil Co., Calif...... 1,587 1,456 
ae “RU Gb cccovsccanvesas 1,563 1,574 
SE ME Olin tcn0teeseesues 1,551 86 
National Biscuit Co......... 1,530 1 
Quality Bakers of America.. 1,500 
Ps ML scccndeseeesecen .850 49 
Pacific Gas and Elec. Co.... 1,307 781 
General Ice Cream Corp..... 1,100 183 
St Cit ih cnceneenevuteed 1,065 1,238 
Atlantic Refining Co........ 1,043 498 
££ |. aaa 982 1,453 
Cudahy Packing Co.......... 1,031 650 
Tide Water Oil Companies.. 970 694 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 956 1,120 
Cn. Ed. N. Y. & Af. Co’s.... 920 428 
Am. Gas and Electric Corp.. 836 849 
Sinclair Refining Co......... 829 171 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. 1727 745 
Phillips Petroleum Co....... 809 583 
Magnolia Petroleum Co..... 523 620 
Stand. Gas and Electric Co.. 649 2,095 






General Foods Corp......... 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 516 1,000 
CO GO. cacdccosncdscscsece 383 783 
Consumers Power Co........ 382 1,069 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 328 1,708 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. 295 987 
Continental Oil Co.......... 241 = 1,075 


Distribution 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Distri- 
bution reports 399 full service and lim- 
ited function wholesalers handling 
automobiles and other motor vehicles, 
whose volume totaled $378,726,000; and 
432 manufacturers sales branches with 
stocks, whose sales totaled $1,006,177,000. 
Automotive equipment (including acces- 
sories and parts) volume of 4,840 full 
service and limited function wholesalers 
was $349,186,000 while sales of 193 
manufacturers sales branches’ with 
stocks totaled $46,950,000. 

There were 433 full service and lim- 
ited function wholesalers whose tire and 
tube business totaled $52,512,000 in 1935, 
and 271 manufacturers sales branches 
which did a volume of $208,738,000. 

According to a survey by the National 
Automobile Dealers Association in 1937, 
cars and trucks are sold on the follow- 


ing terms: 
PERCENTAGE SOLD ON INSTALLMENT 
Com- Passen- 
mercial ger 
ME Oo seas Cl akades 38.5 59.2 
tn Mn nswiccnesdninnetee 54.6 60.4 
2  Shcuusaad vniemnbne 45.5 60.0 
PERCENTAGE TRADE-INS AND USED 
CAR SALES 
Trade-in on new cars..... 47.7 87.9 
Trade-in on used cars..... 49.0 55.5 
Used cars junked per cent 
COCRE GEREREES cccccccscs 9.9 7.6 
Average new car sales per 
ST suacesarandenensees 39 215 
Average used car sales per 
DT sebinbaneaneddéenanns 30 375 


Average used cars junked 
Sa Ge necvesassconss 30 3 
Average price in 1937 was $248 for used 
passenger cars. 


The Chilton Company, as of March 1, 
1938, reports 46,234 car and truck retail 
dealers; 43,747 passenger car dealers; 
5,979 wholesalers; 93,665 repair shops. 
(See table above.) 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows 14,343 accessories, tire and 
battery dealers, with sales of $373,910,- 
000. In the same year there were 197,- 
568 filling stations, with sales of $1,- 
967,714,000. There were 66,243 garages 
in 1935, with sales of $370,064,000. 


Parts and Accessories 

Original equipment of parts, tires, etc., 
on new cars in 1937 was valued at $740,- 
180,000. Of this amount, tires and tubes 
comprised $147,830,000. 

Replacement parts, units, accessories 
and service equipment were valued at 
$1,061,861,000 for the year; tires, tubes 
and repair materials, $344,940,000. 

Wholesale value of tire shipments as 
computed by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association for 1937 aggregated 
$492,770,000, compared with $435,316,000 
in 1936, $387,475,000 in 1935, and $722,- 
405,000 in 1929. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 825 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of motor vehicle bodies 
and parts, 124 more than the 701 re 
ported for 1933. The industry employed 
240,757 wage earners who earned $328,- 
374,734; in 1933, $148,321,562 was paid 
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Fleet Owner 


Reaches 


The ONLY Automotive Market 
that is “Depression-Proof!” 


18,245 Truck and Bus Fleets Comprise It— 
1,500,000 Vehicles Are Operated and Maintained 


THE The Fleet Market, accurately defined, consists of all Fleets having 
MARKET: ten or more Trucks, Buses, Trailers, Taxicabs, Cars, etc. . . . (Jn- 

vestigations and experience have proved that a smaller fleet does not 
constitute a “buying unit” and is not large enough to justify the installation of shop 
equipment. ) 


Industries Represented: 


Bakers and Confectioners Federal, State, County and Municipal Parcel Delivery 


Bottlers and Brewers Food Products Petroleum Products 

Building Materials Grocers Produce, Fruit, etc. 

Buses (Revenue and School) Ice Manufacturers and Dealers Publie Utilities 

Coal, Coke and Fuel Oil Laundries and Dry Cleaners Railroads, Steamship and Express 
Contractors Metals and Manufacturers Road Builders 

Dairy Products Meats and Fish a Storage and Moving 

Department Stores Oil Fields and Pipe Lines Taxicab Companies 

Farmers, Florists, etc. Paper, Printing, Advertising Trucking Companies 
READER FLEET OWNER, to date, has made 91 studies covering various 


. phases of Fleet Maintenance . . . This highly confidential informa- 
ENERO Es tion was supplied directly by Fleet Executives, through the medium 
of our “Question-of-the-Month” Department—a regular feature of FLEET OWNER. 


INQUIRIES During the first nine months of 1938 FLEET OWNER pulled 11,826 
PULLED: inquiries for 58 advertisers—an average of 203 each—in response 

to trade literature reading notices. (No one reading notice appeared 
in more than two issues.) 





[CCA FLEET OWNER is the only publication audited on the basis of 

reaching actual executives in charge of operation. and maintenance 

CIRCULATION : of fleets having ten or more vehicles. . . . These are the men without 

whose recommendation an automotive product has little chance of 

being purchased. .. . J As nearly as is humanly possible, FLEET OWNER covers 100% of 
this market. 


QUALITY not EVERY CCA Report made by us, since our admission as a charter 
QUANTITY: member, has shown constant removals and new additions, although 

it was not obligatory (until very recently) to report such changes. 
.. . We remove from our list, at great expense, the names of fleets which fall below the 
minimum ... We do not try to force circulation, but keep it selective. 


A page advertisement in FLEET OWNER will reach this 
market at a cost of less than Ic per fleet, per month... 


FLEET OWNER 


CLEVELAND: 90 WEST STREET CHICAGO: 
L. W. Perkins Irving E. Hand 


3260 Elsmere Road NEW YORK, N. Y. 224 S. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Longacre 2718 Tel. Webster 7502 
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to 145,745 wage earners. 


169 compared with $756,034,004. 
The more important items included in 
the 1935 census were: 


Number Value 

Four-door sedan bodies 845,136 $167,714,501 
Other passenger bodies 1,238,069 183,967,513 
SD WEED occcaénevess 10,983 10,015,319 
Truck, commercial and 

other bodies ........ 189,880 29,463,985 
Trailers, total ......... 22,951 15,918,524 
Radiators, shells and 

DE saadussbevecests sapees 38,376,922 
Windshields ......... 1,317,053 8,937,478 
Ce cicencaencs 2,668,304  30,524,421' 
Rear axle assemblies... 1,874,097 58,325,972 
Axle shafts ........... 3,256,085 3,417,217 
Wheels, wire ......... 7,057,180 8,643,025 

De -weeedéasane cseee 8,648,557 12,543,792 

Cast metal and wood 

DEE ‘ceddeuneeenes 6,404,717 8,709,685 
DE witeicgececeéene  eb0ner 45,569,208 
Gears, steering, com- 

plete units , 3,650,546 14,712,476 
Transmission, differ - 

TI oe gs | Es Se 44,598,657 
Shock absorbers 14,349,755 18,782,083 
Dy c200 ceadeed ans 6,526,142 13,031,565 
Heaters and horns....  ...... 20,670,563 


The Gasoline Retailer estimates the 
following annual expenditures by mo- 
torists for products and services: Tires 
and tubes, $30; batteries and electrical 
work, $4.45; brakes, relining and adjust- 
ing, $12.75; accessories, rims and parts, 


$20; vulcanizing, $2.05; gas and oil, 
$108; lubrication, $24.30; service labor, 
$93.97; other, $4.50. 
Buses 

The motor carrier industry is com- 
posed of two definite classes: First, 


those operating buses in revenue ser- 
vice; second, those operating buses in 
non-revenue service, including schools, 
apartment houses, hotels, ete. More 
than 50,000 communities rely on the bus 
as their only means of public transporta- 
tion. 

In 1936, the industry carried a total 
of 3,441,362,000 passengers, from which 
it derived revenue of $498,520,000. 

Motor coaches are driven as much as 
120,000 miles a year. 

Statistical summary of the industry as 
given by the National Association of Mo- 





RAW MATERIALS USED IN 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IN 1937 


Amount 
Used Per cent 
in Mfg. Total 
and Pro- 
Repairs duction 
*Steel, finished rolled 
Ce, COD cctarcenaes 6,553,500 20. 


Steel for highway con- 


struction (gr. tons).. 372,000 1,1 
Iron, malleable (tons). 371,500 54. 
Rubber, crude (long 

SED cinnceencccepess 434,400 80. 
Plate glass (sq. ft.)... 154,961,000 72.7 
Leather, upholstery (sq. 

Uy segneadeusaneveseé 36,600,000 67. 
Aluminum (tons) 25,300 12.7 
Comper (OOME) ccccccess 144,300 16.8 
Tin (long tons) ....... 12,000 12. 
oe CD secoeceeeee 214,300 31.4 
Pe Ce sxechéeeeve 75,500 12.5 
Nickel (pounds) ...... 23,000,000 28. 
Cotton (bales) ........ 632,680 8.5 


Mohair (pounds) 6,000,000 40. 


Lumber, hardwood (bd. 


he sweaduaeenseteases 213,000,000 5. 
Lumber, softwood (bd. 

Sear adeaecvesbeoncaces 125,000,000 
( ‘loth, upholstery (yds.) 56,182,000 ... 
Glycerine (pounds) ... 30,750,000 24.3 
Gasoline (gallons) ..19,278,121,000 90. 
Antifreeze solutions (gal- 

BG nccnanetsénnesaes 35,500,000 100. 


*Figures from Steel. 
—Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
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Value of prod- 
ucts produced in 1935 was $1,550,924,- 





























Automotive Wholesale and Retail Outlets 
n n ~ = wake 
By Ss - a & $s go°s 
Se on s =) 3s 2 ge 8 5, 
¢ wo $ ee 8 a me Fm ok 
2 = Zoe > he ® wn & 
=2 oA sxo a2 22 => 3weEe 
3g Ss tsa 285 5) $s 3&ee 
of a xO Ses == os cFES 
BRE MO BeEQ Ean <n xO Ook 
BERRREEE,. cacdvccutdcceces 63 335 4 360 677 714 218 
FMR 26 161 13 145 294 324 98 
AFEBANBAB .cccccccccccces 57 450 29 545 971 1,031 170 
SE cpctedbetacesea 495 2,137 211 5,065 7,082 7,529 1,953 
SE ncuspectnoeoeece 63 478 27 545 992 1,053 303 
oe re 102 620 33 770 1,393 1,513 643 
ERO «cckucceessdceces 12 65 5 130 198 214 90 
District of Columbia..... 30 97 6 155 247 280 253 
Zn . scaséeseasacnbedne 104 503 40 566 1,072 1,141 419 
GUNES ce cccccensseccess 89 554 27 382 929 989 351 
DE cutsecdnseseneeskes 28 334 1l 208 509 559 53 
DE sendent ouvetesnedes 369 2,592 107 2,750 5,261 5,690 2,548 
PE svecednevecaeesus 191 1,354 58 1,307 2,570 2,833 923 
Ph ¢oxseeesatedeouctads 151 1,617 123 1,525 3,075 3,383 453 
DE. Leeaceeandeonoees 130 1,169 64 1,090 2,171 2,340 311 
De sssccaceavcewas 85 711 27 512 1,182 1,292 313 
DE i, ccedceccceendcs 62 367 25 448 811 866 359 
DD . negusdsécevdsanese 43 423 22 419 784 883 140 
DETER cccccccescccese 66 472 16 595 1,046 1,118 534 
Massachusetts .......... 228 1,223 44 1,298 2,449 2,658 1,570 
Pe cecgecneteeesnde 209 1,900 96 1,793 3,602 3,830 1,510 
ccCecubebndees 106 1,640 66 1,495 3,071 3,248 570 
DEE seccoesesseese 41 382 17 257 635 671 94 
Tee 199 1,184 44 1,818 2,894 3,258 920 
 . <ctiet nme e bake OA 36 412 15 288 700 752 116 
DE sccecevesoseoes 98 910 50 998 1,850 2,016 294 
DE §$cicebeesccons ag s 129 6 91 212 237 38 
New Hampshire ........ 30 257 10 302 545 576 92 
DE ME 6ncb céesavees 178 1,049 70 2,187 3,310 3,444 1,401 
DEO TOD cccccccccese 22 168 13 137 307 328 44 
i TE sscgcsvsewanen 569 3,173 214 5,396 8,520 9,140 3,444 
North Carolina ......... 95 699 29 643 1,316 1,436 340 
North Dakota .........- 29 548 36 503 1,031 1,118 51 
SD Kccaeeessannesicene’ 381 2,632 130 2,386 4,858 5,200 1,844 
DE ceceeseveneoeed 124 965 32 886 1,783 2,017 325 
GE ncocccccensececuns 78 §25 21 824 1,307 1,413 233 
Pennsylvania ..........- 396 3,379 216 4,158 7,422 8,023 2,657 
Rhode Island ........... 32 214 6 311 508 558 289 
South Carolina ......... 49 338 11 199 527 556 162 
South Dakota .......... 27 492 29 452 918 975 54 
OED cccctecescevess 84 471 15 47 901 981 381 
SD . waukeee sedeesaecens 303 2,077 202 2,622 4,696 5,110 873 
. saevseesetveeaseoees 34 229 21 226 450 499 156 
WEEE Sect veesceduwens 26 215 16 365 579 610 47 
WH «te weccccscccocen 76 735 28 869 1,539 1,651 358 
WOGMIRMROR cccccccccccss 135 771 59 1,268 2,029 2,179 492 
West Virginia .......... 70 530 33 415 942 1,013 314 
WIBCOCREER ccccccccccccccs 136 1,865 102 1,405 3,189 3,462 753 
EE ccccuasihonasnn’ 14 196 8 121 311 342 63 
WEEE cececeeeweecendecs 5,979 43,747 2,487 51,709 93,665 101,053 29,617 
—Chilton Company, as of March 1, 1938. 
tor Bus Operators in their publication, oy and asenese naneets 
‘ SUOGUERE 2.0000. 362,000 
Bus Facts for 1938, is as follows: Total gross revenue $466, 708,000 $498,520,000 
PUBLIC CARRIER BUS OPERATIONS GT easceiccssces 83,708,000 192,100,000 
As of December 31st A setduuen 278,000,000 298,000,000 
, , Sightseeing and 
1936 1937 
irregular ...... 8,000,000 8,420,000 
Number of operat- P: is Investment in plant 
ing companies.. 4,780 4,155 and equipment. $446,280,000 $530, si8. 000 
Motor carriers Number of employes 115,680 8,870 
(c.c. and $.8.).. 4,529 3,913 PRIVATE CARRIER (NON-REVENUE) 
Electric railways. 188 ‘7 Number of operat- 
Steam railroads.. 63 65 ing agencies.. 32,450 35,150 
Divided by use: 2 ST weececsessa 31,950 34,650 
CT sixeuseses 815 730 EE: cucsgceans 500 500 
Intercity ...... 3,600 3,000 Number of buses 
Sightseeing and operated ...... 74,900 79,100 
irregular .. 365 425 DE sedgecendss 73,900 78,100 
Number of buses EP Seeee 1,000 1,000 
owned ..... sees 49,000 51,500 Miles of highway 
Motor carriers covered ....... 994,000 1,024,000 
(c.c. and s.s.).. 34,400 36,000 EE seid teenies 990,000 1,020,000 
Electric railways. 12,850 13,700 ER Si wi a © 4,000 4,000 
Steam railroads. . 1,750 1,800 Passengers carried. 640,000,000 656,000,000 
Divided by use: DE cittceunvdes 630,000,000 646,000,000 
City ....ceccees 22,000 24,500 MED dasaxances 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Intercity ....... 24,750 24,750 
Sightseeing and e - 
irregular... 2,250 2250 Service Establishments 
Miles of highway ia 
covered ....... 395,800 393,350 The 1935 Census of Service Establish- 
Motor carrier ; 338,000 34,680 ments lists : 
Pe A 13'800 14°170 the following establishments 
Steam railroad... 44,000 44.500 engaged in automotive repairs and ser- 
Divided by use: : vices, excluding general repair garages: 
City ..s.eeeeues 24,750 22,300 AUTO SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 
Intercity ...... 345,050 345,050 
Number Receipts 
Sightseeing and Laundries 907 
irregular ... 26,000 26,000 Paint shops .............. 1,534 525, 
Revenue bus miles. 2,042,000,000 2,184,500,000 Radiator shops ........ ae 1109 3'850.000 
Ee  asaceeeceeees 750,000,000 775,500,000 Storage garages ......... 905 68,040,000 
DE acenendas 1,250,000,000 1,359,000,000 Top and y repair shops 5,501 32,611,000 
Sightseeing and Battery and ignition re- 
irregular ....... 42,000,000 50,000,000 i MD cicccsesecades 2,377 8,487,000 
Revenue pass’gers.3,279,700,000 3,441,362,000  )  _ eRe 4,341 18,751,000 
Se sheesewaseoes 800,000,000 2,810,500,000 Tire repair shops......... 2,065 6,490,000 
475,000,000 627,500,000 Other automotive repairs. 724 5,645,000 


Intercity 
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EDITORIAL OBJECTIVE 


The purpose and policy of BUS TRANS- 
PORTATION are to help develop trans- 
portation by bus wherever and whenever 

contributes to the public welfare. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Operation, maintenance, merchandising 
and the purchasing of equipment and sup- 
plies are the four major problems of bus 
management. These four subjects form 
the basis of BUS TRANSPORTATION’s 
editorial program. Month after month the 
feature articles in BUS TRANSPORTATION 
provide operators with essential informa- 
tion on important matters of legislation, 
taxation, regulation, financing, merchan- 
dising of service, new equipment and 
maintenance. Special monthly depart- 
ments that augment the feature articles 
are: News of the Road, What's New, Con- 
sulting Department, Maintenance Round 
Table, Product Survey and Bringing Busi- 
ness to the Ticket Window. 

In 1930, and for some years prior, it 
was realized that maintenance costs in 
the industry were excessive. To stimu- 
late interest in better and less costly 
maintenance practices, BUS TRANSPOR- 
TATION inaugurated the annual Mainte- 
nance Awards. The success of these 
Awards in lowering costs through compe- 
tition and the dissemination of informa- 
tion is attested by leading executives in 
the industry and by various resolutions of 
the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. 


FEATURE ISSUES 


Five feature issues are published each 
year. The Statistical Number, the Sum- 
mer Business Number, the Maintenance 
Issue, the Convention Number covering 
conventions of the American Transit As- 
sociation and the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, and the Maintenance 
Award Number. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Editor Carl W. Stocks is a graduate of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and has a 
background of 25 years’ experience in the 
ransportation field. He is largely re- 
sponsible for the system of standardized 
accounting practices used by the industry 
toda He initiated the system of Mainte- 
nance Awards which have done so much 

lower costs for operators. Mr. Stocks 
is a director of the National Association 
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of Motor Bus Operators, a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Transit Association, Bus Division, treas- 
urer of the New York City Bus Confer- 
ence, and a member of the New York 
State Motor Bus Association, the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the Transporta- 
tion Club and the Executives Club. 

Managing Editor: Earl F. Theisinger is a 
technical graduate of Cooper Union. He 
joined the staff of BUS TRANSPORTATION 
in 1925 and prior to that time had 8 years’ 
experience in railroad operation both in 
this country and abroad. He came to 
BUS TRANSPORTATION from the editorial 
staff of Automotive Industries and since 
then has established a reputation as an 
expert on bus maintenance methods and 
practices. 

Assistant Editor: C. L. Welbourne, in ad- 
dition to experience with other business 
publications, was with the Mack Truck 
Corporation before joining the staff of BUS 
TRANSPORTATION in 1927. ‘Mr. Wel- 
bourne is a feature writer specializing in 
subjects connected with the merchandising 
and sale of bus travel, including adver- 
tising, public relations and traffic work. 

News Editor: Edward Eckland has for 
15 years been engaged in news gathering 
reporting and publicity work for various 
newspapers and business houses. For 
three years he was with Fred Harvey on 
sales promotion work for the Indian De- 
tour sightseeing operations in New Mexico. 

Paul Wooton heads the McGraw-Hill 
Washington Bureau, a special editorial 
staff located in the capital to keep close 
contact with all branches of the govern- 
ment—constantly reporting important and 
significant events. 

Correspondents: BUS TRANSPORTATION 
has a staff of 60 correspondents located 
at strategic points throughout the country. 


MARKET DEFINITION 


The growing importance of the motor 
bus to the social and economic livelihood 
of the United States is shown by the fact 
that more than 45,000 communities in the 
United States now rely on the bus as their 
sole means of public transportation. Over 
4,000 common carrier companies operate 
51,500 buses in city and intercity service 
throughout the land. In 1937 these com- 
panies operated more than two billion 
bus-miles, carried more than three million 
passengers, grossed a half a billion dol- 
lars and spent 216 million dollars for sup- 
plies. Another 79,100 buses are operated 
by schools and private carriers. 

Common carrier buses are operated 
day and night on regular schedules every 
day in the year. Many coaches are driven 
as much as 125,000 miles a year. This 
high mileage necessitates constant mainte- 
nance and large purchases of replace- 
ment parts and operating supplies. Nearly 
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50 cents out of every revenue dollar is 
spent for new equipment, operating and 
maintenance supplies. The following fig- 
ures give some idea of present annual re- 





quirements: 
Gasoline, oil and grease $ $9,000,000 
Chassis, engine and body parts 41,000,000 
Tires 5 . 20,000,000 
Shops and equipment 12,000,000 
New buses ; ; 84,000,000 
$216,000,000 
The continuous growth in the bus industry is 


shown by the following figures on total gross rev- 
enues for the period 1933 to date: 
1933-——-$283,200,000 1934—$310,600,000 
1935—$393,000,000 1936—$466, 700,000 
1937—$498,520,000 


CIRCULATION 


Summary A. B. C. Data—June, 1938, Audit, 
Occupational Distribution 


Bus companies....... . 6,020 72.53% 
Dealers in buses and parts....... 558 6.72% 
Manufacturers of buses and parts. 646 7.78% 
Public service commissions....... 183 2.21% 
Railroads not operating buses... . 102 1.23% 
Holding companies, bankers, engineers 260 3.13% 
Miscellaneous has ebee phen h oh 294 3.54% 
To be classified........ er 237 2.86% 

et eer pe eae 8,300 100.00% 

ADVERTISING RATES 
Effective—January 1, 1934. Terms 2% 


ten days after date of invoice: 30 days net. 


Per Page 
24 pages or more per year..... $150 
18 pages or more per year..... 165 
12 pages or more per year..... 180 
6 pages or more per year..... 195 
3 pages or more per year..... 210 
Been Geet OB Ms 6c 6 sccnccens 225 


Covers: Front cover, in two colors, red 
and black, $450; back cover in two col- 
ors, red and black, $350; inside front cov- 
er, in two colors, red and black, $300; in- 
side back cover, in two colors, red and 
black, $250. 

Color: $50 extra per page for standard 
red, yellow, blue or orange. 

Bleed: Bleed pages, one page, extra, 


20%. Two facing pages, extra, 15%. 

Page size, 84%4”x11%”. 

Type size of page, 7”x10”. 

Size of bleed plates, 874”x11%”. 

Line screen, 120. 

Inserts: Information on request. 

Published: Monthly. 

Closing dates: 25th of preceding month. Copy re- 
quiring proofs must be submitted not later than 20th. 


PUBLISHERS 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
Telephone: MEdallion 3-0700 
REPRESENTATIVES 


New York: A. Collins, 330 W. 42nd St., Tel. 
Medallion 3-0700. Philadelphia: D. C. Taylor 
and W. K. Beard, 16 S. Broad St., Tel. Ritten- 
house 0670. Detroit: C. W. Evaul, 2-144 Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg. Chicago: A. B. Martin, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Tel. Whitehall 7900. Cleve- 
land: A. H. Bartsch, 1510 Hanna Bidg., Tel. 
Main 3981. Los Angeles: H. C. Rowell, 517 
Beachwood Drive.; San Francisco: J. W. Otter- 
son and R. N. Phelan, 883 Mission St., Tel. 
Douglas 4600. St. Louis: George Sears, Paul 
Brown Bldg., Tel. Main 1060. Atlanta: R. C. 
Maultsby, 1105 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Tel. 


Walnut 5778. 
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Foreign—Export 

Direct export shipments in 1937 were 
237,139 cars and 168,726 trucks from the 
United States and 43,801 cars and 22,066 
trucks from Canadian plants, totaling 
471,912 units. This brought the total 
number of cars, trucks and buses in use 
outside the United States to the new 
peak of 12,791,967, according to The 
American Automobile Overseas Edition, 
and El Automovil Americano. The year’s 
foreign trade in vehicles and all other 
automotive products amounted to more 
than $422,334,000. 

Among the countries which used a 
record number of automobiles in 1937 
are Great Britain, the United States, 
Sweden, Holland, Norway, Finland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Peru, Venezuela, Colum- 
bia, Portugal and others. 

Total registration of motor vehicles 
throughout the world increased 6.0 per 
cent in 1936 making the total 42,446,814, 
including 29,654,847 in the United States. 

Importation of complete automobiles 
and chassis into United States and Can- 
ada in 1936 and 1937 was as follows: 


1936 1937 
United States ............ 461 1,442 
Canada ... - ‘ . 9,903 20,069 


There is a large foreign market for 
automotive parts and accessories, as 
shown by figures compiled by The Amer- 
ican Automobile, Overseas Edition, for 
March, 1938. Total exports of parts and 
accessories, including those to American 
territories, aggregated $114,235,493. This 
included: Auto parts for assembly, 
$53,461,712; pistons, $338,334; piston 
rings, $632,356; spark plugs, $1,746,995; 
springs, $803,954; molded and _ semi- 
molded asbestos brake lining, $769,206; 
not molded, $265,123; parts for replace- 
ment, $39,288,338; accessories, $4,941,570. 


Associations 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 


Automotive Trade Association Mana- 
gers, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Brake Lining Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 250 W. 57th St., New York. 
National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
National Battery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 7 E. 44th St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Bus Facts for 1938. 

This publication of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators 
provides information on bus operations, 
trends in bus production, and other 
pertinent industry data. 

Automobile Facts and Figures, 

1938 Edition. 

A compilation by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., of data 
on factory sales, passenger car and 
truck registrations by states, prices, 
accessories and tires, gasoline tax re- 
ceipts, brake requirements by states, 
accident records, etc. 

The Bus Industry's Progress in 1937. 

Bus Transportation presents in this 
booklet basic facts about the bus indus- 
try, including its purchases and 1936 
bus production, and school buses. 
Export Sales Quota Chart. 

This chart, prepared by Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, helps 


the exporter project his yearly quota 
for each individual market and keep an 
accurate month by month record of 
sales volume for all export territories. 
Trade Information Bulletin. 

A bulletin published by The Ameri- 
can Automobile (Overseas Edition) and 
El Automovil Americano giving export 
trade information. 


Fleet Experiences with Automotive Prod- 
ucts. 

Fleet Qwner has available market 
studies on use by fleets of storage batter- 
ies, trailers and semi-trailers, shop equip- 
ment, tires, power brakes, fleet passen- 
ger cars, and many others. 

World Motor Census and Map. 

A complete and accurate presentation 
of motor vehicle registration in all coun- 
tries. Designed to be helpful to auto- 
motive export managers in determining 
sales quotas. Prepared by Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


A. M. A. News, 160 E. Illinois St., Chicago, 
Ill. Official organ of Automotive Main- 
tenance Assn. of Cook County. Pub- 
lished by E. T. Sadler Co. Est. 1935. 
Free. Trim size, 7%x9% Type page, 
6%x8%. Published 25th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion Publisher’s Statement), 3,200. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $32.00 $17.50 
6 45.00 27.00 15.00 
12 40.00 25.00 12.50 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, 15 
E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 
Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
ecription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 13-2. N. A. 
statement on request. ‘Circulation (Pub- 
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lisher’s Statement), 11018. Auto rebuild- 
ers, refinishers and trimmers, 50%; body, 
bus and trailer builders, 21%; service 
depts., 19%; others, 10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Automobile Blue Books, 3815 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago. Est. 1901. Free distribu- 
tion through selected hotels. Trim size, 
8x9%. Type page, 3%x8%. Published 
May ist. Forms close March ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 col., $640; 
col., $340. 


Automobile Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, O. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 





Forms close 20th. 


10. Published list. 
N. I. A. A. statement furnished on request 


Agency discounts, ~ 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), Dec. 1937, 61,343, (gross), 63,426, 
Independent repair shops, service sta- 
tions and car dealers, 66%; foremen and 
mechanics, 27%; others, 7%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $347.00 176.00 $88.00 
6 316.00 160.00 80.00 
12 285.00 145.00 73.0/ 


Automobile Topics, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Motor Trades Pub 
Co. Est. 1900. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 


(Publisher’s Statement), 10,220. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $110.00 
13 215.00 135.00 95.00 
26 195.00 120.00 80.00 
52 175.00 105.00 65.00 


Automobile Trade Journal, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close, 25th preced- 
ing. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Member A. B. 
P. Circulation (ABC), 18,166, (gross), 
20,087. Car dealers, executives and 
service managers, 93%; manufactur- 


ers, 2%; salesmen, 1%; others, 4% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $57.00 
6 180.00 100.00 52.00 
12 160.00 90.00 7.00 


The Automobilist, 245 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. Published by Automobile Legal! 
Association. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$2.00 non-members, $1 members. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74%x9%. Pub- 
lished Ist, except February, October and 
December. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 32,966. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $90.00 
6 144.00 81.00 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Mon- 
day. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 9,748, (gross), 11,115. 
Manufacturers, 78%; exporters, service 
stations, etc., 1%; libraries and colleges, 
9%; government depts. and employes, 
10%; others, 2%. Rates, bulk— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $68.00 $35.00 
12 —— #§&€=« €«asee0606”6CU 
24 ae?  exsee \». aeebe 
52 ae. .eeees anase 

Automotive News, 527 New Center 

Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Published by Slo- 

cum Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, 

$4. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 
10x14. Published Sat. and Wed. Adver- 


tising Sat. only. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 14,059, (gross), 14,490. Car deal- 
ers, 72%; manufacturing, 18%; others. 
10%. Rates—1 page, $350; 4x10, $196; 1 
col. inch, $4.90; line, 35c; 5,000 lines, 33c 
per line; 10,000 lines, 32c per line; 25,000 
lines, 30c per line. 

Automotive Jobber Weekly, formerly 
“Automotive Jobber News,” 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. Published by Gaso- 
line Retailer, Inc. : Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 11%x16%. Type 
page, 10%x15. Published Wednesday. 
Forms close Monday. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn), 7.928. Automotive 
jobbers, 95%; others, 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 col. inch 
1 $147.00 $2.80 

13 136.50 2.66 

26 126.00 2.52 

52 115.50 2.38 


Automotive Journal. 

(See NORTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL.) 
Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio 
St., New York City. Published by Peter 


J. Carey & Sons. Est. 1922. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published ist. Forms close 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation 
(CCA), Apr., 1938, 96,570, (gross), 99,285. 
Dealers, garages, service stations, 93%; 
jobbers of automotive equipment, 5%; 
manufacturers and salesmen, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $224.00 $115. 00 
6 375.00 204.00 105.00 
12 350.00 185.00 $6.00 
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Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
west, Artisans Bldg., Portland, Ore. Pub- 
lished by James H. Cassell. Est. 1919. 
Free (controlled). Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
iiscounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,196. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $75.00 $42.00 $24. 00 
5 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 


Automotive Retailer, 30 E. 20th St., New 
york. Published by Automotive Retailer 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9%x13%. Type page, 8%x12. 
Published 10th. Forms close lst. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Publish- 
er’s Statement), 4,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 bas 00 
6 142.50 76.00 39.90 
12 135.00 72.00 37.80 


Automotive Serviceman, The, 214 Presi- 
dent Ave., Rutledge, Pa. Published by 
The Automotive Serviceman Pub. Co. 
Est. 1936. Subscription $.50. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published bi- 
weekly, Sat. Forms close Sat. preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 3 00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 0.00 32.00 18.00 
13 He 00 31.00 17.00 


El Automovil Americano. 
(See ExPorTs AND IMPORTS.) 
Blue Circle Garage Operator, 536 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Pub- 
lished by Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x 
17%. Type page, 10%x16. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) (gross), 5,547. Rates— 
1 Time — 6 Times 12 Times 
$2.75 2.25 2.00 
A 10% discount applies on 12 insertions 
not less than 1/12 page per month; 10% 
on single insertions 20 ins. or more. 


Brake Service, 209 Buckeye Bldg., Akron, 
Ohio. Published by The Babcox Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1931. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 4x7. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb- 
ruary, 1938, 26,443, (gross), 27,150. Serv- 
ice stations, 48%; Car dealers, 22%; job- 
bers, 19%; others, 11%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $45.00 
6 137.50 70.00 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 


Chevrolet Dealer News, 4450 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. Published by Chev- 
rolet Dealers News, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
°3rd. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (CCA), June 1938, 10,631, (gross), 
11,325. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $6. 00 
6 170.00 95.00 52.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


Chilton Automotive Buyer’s Guide, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 
1903. Free (controlled). Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 5x8. Published quarterly, 
Feb. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Swern), 
3,056. Rates—l1 page each issue, $125; 
2 pages, $237.50; 4 pages, $450 

Chrysler Dealers News, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
74x10. Published ist. Forms close 7 
days before publication. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
eae | (gross), 11,897. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $100. 00 $52. 00 
6 160.00 92.50 48.00 
12 150.00 85.00 44.00 


Exhaust, The, 1228 S. Hill St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Published by The Exhaust 
Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 30th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 22,691. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $75.00 $47.50 
6 125.00 65.00 42.50 
12 115.00 60.00 40.00 


Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 
by Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7xi0. Published ist. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 12-3. Circula- 
_ (Publisher’s Statement), 14,928. 
ates— 
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Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, New 
Published by Ford Dealers News 
Subscription, 
Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close 10th. 
Circulation (Publisher’s 


Trim size, 9x12. 


discounts, 15-2 
Statement), 6,183; 


Glass Digest. 
(See CERAMICS, 


Iowa Automobile Dealers Bulletin, 
» Des Moines, Iowa. 
by the Iowa Automobile Dealers Ass'n. 
Subscription, 


Forms close 10th. 


Statement), 2,955. 


Jobber Topics, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
Published by The Irving-Cloud 
‘ 4 Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
i Circulation (CCA), 18,- 
201, (gross), 18,905. Jobbers, executives 
and salesmen, 96%; 
salesmen, 4%. 


manufacturers and 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Hearst Magazines, 
Subscription, $2. 
11%. Type page, 
Forms close 15th. 


Published Ist. 
N. I. A. A. statement 
Agency discounts, 
Circulation (ABO), 61,779, (gross), 64,204. 
salesmen and mechanics, 
3%; manufacturers, 2%; finance compa- 
nies, trade schools, banks ard libraries, 


1 0. 
*Island half page, 10% extra. 


Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
i Published by Chilton Co. 
Subscription, $2. i 


5th. Forms close 20th. N. L. A. A. state- 
Agency discounts, 
15-0. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC) 
, 30,030. Repair shops, ex- 
ecutives and service stations, 89%; fore- 
mechanics and service managers, 


Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Published by Ambrose Bowyer. 

Free (controlled). i 
Type page, 4x5%. 


Circulation (CCA), Feb., 1938, 126,- 
930, (gross), 129,452. Repair shops, 50%; 
dealers’ service managers, 31%; 
; fleet owners’ 
others, 4%. Rates— 


Published 15th. 


service shops, 


City Bank ‘Blde., 

City, Mo. Published by A. W. Wolf. 
Subscription, $2. 

Published 15th. 


Type page, 7%x 
Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 6,738. 


Motor West, 809 Rives-Strong Bldg., Los 
Published by Motor West 
. Subscription, 
8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
Circulation (Publisher’s 


Angeles, Cal. 


discounts, 15-2. 
Statement), 7,042. 


Motor World Wholesale, Chestnut & 56th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Published by Chil- 

18 Free (controlled). 
. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (CCA), Dec., 


1937, 3,473, (gross), 4,750. Jobbing exec- 
utives and establishments, space free for 
repeating advertising run in same month 
in Motor Age and/or Automobile Trade 
Journal. 


N. A. D. A. Bulletin, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich. Published by Nat’l Auto- 
mobile Dealers Ass’n. Est. 1917. Sub- 
scription, $4, membership $12, includes 
bulletin. Trim size, 87/16x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
ton (Publisher’s Statement), 9,300. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $75.00 
6 187.50 112.50 67.50 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 


Northern Automotive Journal, National 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
Bruce Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Sub- 
scription $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
t Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Gee (Publisher’s Statement), 8,105 gross. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Published by Northwest Mo- 
tor Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,100. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $42.00 $24.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 


S. A. E. Journal, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 8%xl11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 6,848. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 $70.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 


24 or more pages per year, $140. 

Service Station and Bulk Plant Equip- 
ment Catalog, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by H. D. Allen. Est. 
1935. Free (controlled). Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published annually, 
September. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none. dircula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 12,000. 
Rates—1 page, $300; % page, $175; 
page, $100. j 

Service Station News, 121 2nd St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Western 
Trade Journals, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published lst. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 6,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $150.00 $90.00 $75.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 


Southern Automotive Journal, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta. Published by W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
2ist. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 13-3. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 19,054, (gross), 20,006. 
Trade, 92%; salesmen and mechanics, 
7%; others, 1%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 ver 00 bt + $60.00 
6 5.00 100 55.00 
12 160. 00 90. 00 50.00 


For additional data, see page 4. 


Super Service Station, 435 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by The Irving- 
Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 
7x10. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 58,392, (gross), 59,055. 
Independently owned stations of the one 
stop or super service type, 81%; inde- 
pendent oil jobbers and distributors op- 
erating drive in service stations, 16%; 
others, 8%: poate 
a 


Times age g 
1 445.00 $235.00 $125.0 
6 410.00 215.00 115.00 
12 375.00 195.00 105.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Automotive Trade, including 
“Better Automotive Equipment,” 481 
University Ave., Toronto. Est. 1919. Pub- 
lished by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Free 
(controlled). Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (C. C. A. B.), 
14,216. Rates— 
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Foreign—Export 

Direct export shipments in 1937 were 
237,139 cars and 168,726 trucks from the 
United States and 43,801 cars and 22,066 
trucks from Canadian plants, totaling 
471,912 units. This brought the total 
number of cars, trucks and buses in use 
outside the United States to the new 
peak of 12,791,967, according to The 
American Automobile Overseas Edition, 
and El Automovil Americano. The year’s 
foreign trade in vehicles and all other 
automotive products amounted to more 
than $422,334,000. 

Among the countries which used a 
record number of automobiles in 1937 
are Great Britain, the United States, 
Sweden, Holland, Norway, Finland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Peru, Venezuela, Colum- 
bia, Portugal and others. 

Total registration of motor vehicles 
throughout the world increased 6.0 per 
cent in 1936 making the total 42,446,814, 
including 29,654,847 in the United States. 

Importation of complete automobiles 
and chassis into United States and Can- 
ada in 1936 and 1937 was as follows: 


1936 1937 
United States ............ 461 1,442 
Canada ... ‘ seses Se 20,069 


There is a large foreign market for 
automotive parts and accessories, as 
shown by figures compiled by The Amer- 
ican Automobile, Overseas Edition, for 
March, 1938. Total exports of parts and 
accessories, including those to American 
territories, aggregated $114,235,493. This 
included: Auto parts for assembly, 
$53,461,712; pistons, $338,334; piston 
rings, $632,356; spark plugs, $1,746,995; 
springs, $803,954; molded and _ semi- 
molded asbestos brake lining, $769,206; 
not molded, $265,123; parts for replace- 
ment, $39,288,338; accessories, $4,941,570. 


Associations 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
Automotive Trade Association Mana- 
gers, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
Brake Lining Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 250 W. 57th St., New York. 
National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
National Battery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 7 E. 44th St., New York. 


Available Market Data 
. » « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 
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Bus Facts for 1938. 

This publication of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators 
provides information on bus operations, 
trends in bus production, and other 
pertinent industry data. 

Automobile Facts and Figures, 

1938 Edition. 

A compilation by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., of data 
on factory sales, passenger car and 
truck registrations by states, prices, 
accessories and tires, gasoline tax re- 
ceipts, brake requirements by states, 
accident records, etc. 

The Bus Industry's Progress in 1937. 

Bus Transportation presents in this 
booklet basic facts about the bus indus- 
try, including its purchases and 1936 
bus production, and school buses. 
Export Sales Quota Chart. 

This chart, prepared by Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, helps 


the exporter project his yearly quota 
for each individual market and keep an 
accurate month by month record of 
sales volume for all export territories. 
Trade Information Bulletin. 

A bulletin published by The Ameri- 
can Automobile (Overseas Edition) and 
El Automovil Americano giving export 
trade information. 


Fleet Experiences with Automotive Prod- 
ucts. 

Fleet Owner has available market 
studies on use by fleets of storage batter- 
ies, trailers and semi-trailers, shop equip- 
ment, tires, power brakes, fleet passen- 
ger cars, and many others. 

World Motor Census and Map. 

A complete and accurate presentation 
of motor vehicle registration in all coun- 
tries. Designed to be helpful to auto- 
motive export managers in determining 
sales quotas. Prepared by Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


A. M. A. News, 160 E. Illinois St., Chicago, 
Ill. Official organ of Automotive Main- 
tenance Assn. of Cook County. Pub- 
lished by E. T. Sadler Co. Est. 1935. 
Free. Trim size, 7%x9%. Type page, 
6%x8%. Published 25th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion Publisher's Statement), 3,200. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $32.00 $17.50 
6 45.00 27.00 15.00 
12 40.00 25.00 12.50 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, 15 
E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by 
Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 13-2. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 
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lisher’s Statement), 11018. Auto rebuild- 
ers, refinishers and trimmers, 50%; body, 
bus and trailer builders, 21%; service 
depts., 19%; others, 10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 


Automobile Blue Books, 3815 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago. Est. 1901. Free distribu- 
tion through selected hotels. Trim size, 
8x9%. Type page, 3%x8%. Published 
May ist. Forms close March ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l col., $640; 
col., $340. 


Automobile Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, O. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 





Forms close 20th. 


10. Published Ist. 
N. I. A. A. statement furnished on request 


Agency discounts, § 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), Dec. 1937, 61,343, (gross), 63,426. 
Independent repair shops, service sta- 
tions and car dealers, 66%; foremen and 


mechanics, 27%; others, 7%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $347.00 176.00 $88.00 
6 316.00 160.00 80.00 
12 285.00 145.00 73.00 


Automobile Topics, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Motor Trades Pub 
Co. Est. 1900. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10,220. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $110.00 
13 215.00 135.00 95.00 
26 195.00 120.00 80.00 
52 175.00 105.00 65.00 


Automobile Trade Journal, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close, 25th preced- 
ing. N. IL. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Member A. B. 
P. Circulation (ABC), 18,166, (gross), 
20,087. Car dealers, executives and 
service managers, 93%; manufactur- 
ers, 2%; salesmen, 1%; others, 4% 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $57.00 
6 180.00 100.00 52.00 
12 160.00 90.00 47.00 


The Automobilist, 245 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. Published by Automobile Legal! 
Association. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$2.00 non-members, $1 members. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x9%. Pub- 
lished Ist, except February, October and 
December. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 32,966. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $90.00 
6 144.00 81.00 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Mon- 
day. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 9,748, (gross), 11,115. 
Manufacturers, 78%; exporters, service 
stations, etc., 1%; libraries and colleges, 
9%; government depts. and employes, 


10%; others, 2%. Rates, bulk— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $68.00 $35.00 
12 ——- méeee emailed 
24 _———— =—SS—=—é«C WW ee 
52 a. — i(<“‘éi‘t rr! )6—86=6)6—~—lUl fe 
Automotive News, 527 New Center 


Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Published by Slo- 
cum Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page. 
10x14. Published Sat. and Wed. Adver- 
tising Sat. only. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 14,059, (gross), 14,490. Car deal- 
ers, 72%: manufacturing, 18%; others. 
10%. Rates—1 page, $350; 4x10, $196; 1 
col. inch, $4.90; line, 35c; 5,000 lines, 33c 
per line; 10,000 lines, 32c per line; 25,000 
lines, 30c per line. 

Automotive Jobber Weekly, formerly 
“Automotive Jobber News,” 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. Published by Gaso- 
line Retailer, Inc. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 11%x16%. Type 
page, 10%x15. Published Wednesday. 
Forms close Monday. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation (Sworn), 7.928. Automotive 
jobbers, 95%; others, 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 col. inch 
1 $147.00 $2.80 
13 136.50 2.66 
26 126.00 2.52 
52 115.50 2.38 


Automotive Journal. 
(See NORTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL.) 


Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio 
St., New York City. Published by Peter 
J. Carey & Sons. Est. 1922. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54%x8. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation 
(CCA), Apr., 1938, 96,570, (gross), 99,285. 
Dealers, garages, service stations, 93%; 
jobbers of automotive equipment, 5%; 
manufacturers and salesmen, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page age \% Page 
1 $400.00 $224.00 $115.00 
6 375.00 204.00 105.00 
12 350.00 185.00 96.00 
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Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
west, Artisans Bldg., Portland, Ore. Pub- 
lished by James H. Cassell. Est. 1919. 
Free (controlled). Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 4,196. Rates— 
Times age % Page \% Page 
] $75.00 $42.00 $24.00 
5 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 
Automotive Retailer, 30 E. 20th St., New 
york. Published by Automotive Retailer 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9%x13%. Type page, 8% x12. 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agen- 
‘ discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Publish- 
er’s Statement), 4,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $80.00 $42.00 
6 142.50 76.00 39.90 
12 135.00 72.00 37.80 


Automotive Serviceman, The, 214 Presi- 
dent Ave., Rutledge, Pa. Published by 
The Automotive Serviceman Pub. Co. 
Est. 1936. Subscription $.50. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published bi- 


weekly, Sat. Forms close Sat. preced- 

ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 60.00 32.00 18.00 
13 55.00 31.00 17.00 


El Automovil Americano. 
(See ExPoRTS AND IMPORTS.) 


Blue Circle Garage Operator, 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Pub- 
lished by Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x 
17% Type page, 10%4x16. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


536 W. 


Statement) (gross), 5,547. Rates— 
Time 6 Times 12 Times 
$2.75 $2.25 $2.00 


A 10% discount applies on 12 insertions 
not less than 1/12 page per month; 10% 
on single insertions 20 ins. or more. 


Brake Service, 209 Buckeye Bldg., Akron, 
Ohio. Published by The Babcox Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1931. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 4x7. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Feb- 
ruary, 1938, 26,443, (gross), 27,150. Serv- 


ice stations, 48%; Car dealers, 22%; job- 

bers, 19%; others, 11%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $45.00 
6 137.50 70.00 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 


Chevrolet Dealer News, 4450 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. Published by Chev- 


rolet Dealers News, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
“3rd. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (CCA), June 1938, 10,631, (gross), 
11,325. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $60.00 
6 170.00 95.00 52.00 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 


Chilton Automotive Buyer’s Guide, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. _ Est. 
1903. Free (controlled). Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 5x8. Published quarterly, 
Feb. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
3,056. Rates—l1 page each issue, $125; 
2 pages, $237.50; 4 pages, $450. 
Chrysler Dealers News, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
74x10. Published ist. Forms close 7 
days before publication. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) (gross), 11,897. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $100.00 
6 160.00 92.50 
12 150.00 85.00 
Exhaust, The, 1228 S. Hill St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Published by The Exhaust 
Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74%x10%. 
Published 30th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 22,691. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $75.00 $47.50 
6 125.00 65.00 42.50 
12 115.00 60.00 40.00 


Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 
by Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7xi0. Published ist. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 12-3. Circula- 

— (Publisher’s Statement), 14,928. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $65.00 
6 187.50 105.00 55.00 
12 175.00 95.00 50.00 


Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Ford Dealers News 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,183; (gross), 9,801. naiee— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $90.00 $50.00 
12 140.00 75.00 40.00 
Glass Digest. 
(See Ceramics, GAs) 
Iowa Automobile Dealers Bulletin, 1011 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Published 


by the Iowa Automobile Dealers Ass'n. 


Est. 1919. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
6%x9% Type page, 6%x9. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), "2,955. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 ts 00 $35.00 $20.00 
0.00 30.00 17.50 
12 Hi 00 25.00 15.00 


Jobber Topics, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Published by The Irving-Cloud 
Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCA), 18,- 
201, (gross), 18,985. Jobbers, executives 
and salesmen, 96%; manufacturers and 
salesmen, 4%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $85.00 $47.50 
6 140.00 76.00 42.50 
12 120.00 67.00 37.50 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York. Pub- 


lished by Hearst Magazines, Inc. Est. 
1903. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 15th. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 61,779, (gross), 64,204. 
Trade, 90%; salesmen and mechanics, 
3%; manufacturers, 2%; finance compa- 
nies, trade schools, banks and libraries, 


5%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% x yy 4 Page 
1 $550.00 $275.00 sts: 00 
6 yong 00 265.00 140.00 
12 0.00 255.00 135.00 
*Island helt page, 10% extra. 
Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 


8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 20th. N. L. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC) 
28,175, (gross), 30,030. Repair shops, ex- 
ecutives and service stations, 89%; fore- 


men, mechanics and service managers, 
8%; others, 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $57.00 
6 180.00 100.00 52.00 
12 160.00 90.00 47.00 


Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by Ambrose Bowyer. 
Est. 1921. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (CCA), Feb., 1938, 126,- 
930, (gross), 129,452. Repair shops, 50%; 
dealers’ service managers, 31%; jobbers, 


5%; fleet owners’ service shops, 10%; 
others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $157.50 $78.75 
6 295.00 152.50 78.7 
12 280.00 147.50 76.25 
Motortrade, City Bank Bldg., Kansas 


City, Mo. Published by A. W. Wolf. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7%x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 6,738. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
12 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 


Motor West, 809 Rives-Strong Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Published by Motor West 
Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 7,042. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 110.00 65. 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Motor World Wholesale, Chestnut & 56th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Published by Chil- 
ton Co. Est. 1899. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (CCA), Dec., 
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1937, 3,473, (gross), 4,750. Jobbing exec- 
utives and establishments, space free for 
repeating advertising run in same month 
in Motor Age and/or Automobile Trade 
Journal. 


N. A. D. A. Bulletin, Hotel Statler, De- 


troit, Mich. Published by Nat'l Auto- 
mobile Dealers Ass’n. Est. 1917. Sub- 
scription, $4, membership $12, includes 
bulletin. Trim size, 87/16x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 9,300. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pa % Page 
1 $200.00 Ty ‘00 $75.00 
6 187.50 112 67.50 
12 175.00 100. 00 60.00 


Northern Automotive Journal, National 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
Bruce Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Sub- 
scription $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 8,105 gross. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Published by Northwest Mo- 


tor Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $42.00 $24.00 
65.00 35.00 20.00 

12 60.00 32.50 18.00 
S. A. E. Journal, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 6,848. Rates— 
— Page % Page % Page 
$185.00 at > 00 $70.00 

12 150.00 90.00 55.00 


24 or more pages per year, $140. 


Service Station and Bulk Plant Equip- 
ment Catalog, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by H. D. Allen. Est. 
1935. Free (controlled). Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published annually, 
September. Forms close 10 oe 
ing. Agency discounts, none. ircula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 12,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $300; % page, $175; 
page, $100. 

Service Station News, 121 2nd St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Western 
Trade Journals, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published lst. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 6,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $75.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
Southern Automotive Journal, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta. Published by W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
21st. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 13-3. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 19,054, (gross), 20,006. 


Trade, 92%; salesmen and mechanics, 
7%; others, 1%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 

6 bh 00 100.00 55.00 

50.00 90.00 50.00 

For additional data, see page 4. 
Super Service Station, 435 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago. Published by The Irving- 
Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page. 
7x10. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 58,392, (gross), 59,066. 
Independently owned stations of the one 
stop or super service type, 81%; itnde- 
pendent oil jobbers and distributors op- 


erating drive in service stations, 16%; 

others, 8%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $445.00 $235.00 $125.0 
6 410.00 215.00 115.00 
12 375.00 195.00 105.00 

CANADA 
Canadian Automotive Trade, including 
“Better Automotive Equipment,” 481 


University Ave., Toronto. Est. 1919. Pub- 
lished by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Free 
(controlled). Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (C. C. A. B.), 
14,216. Rates— 
























































































































AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 

















Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
$160.00 $85.00 $45.50 
6 136.50 73.00 40.00 
12 125.00 68.25 36.50 
Canadian Motorist, ( > Adelaide St., E., To- 
ronto, Ontario, C anada. Published by 
Ontario Motor League Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 6%x9% Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-3. Circulation (Swern), 
17,430, (gross), 18,300. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \, Page 
1 $140.00 $77.00 $47.00 
6 130.00 72.00 42.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Canadian Service Data Book, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press, Ltd Est. 
1936 Subscription $1 Type size, 4%x 


6% Published June 25 Forms close 
June 18. Agency discount 15-0. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 7,697, 


(gross), 8,359 Rates—l1 page, $100; 2 
pages, $180; % page, $55 

Garage Operator, 64 Wellington St., To- 
ronto. Published by Hart-Wadham Est 
1934. Free (controlled) Type page, 7x 


10 Published 15th Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 5,891 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $22.50 
ti 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Island Motorist and Georgian Circuit 
Magazine, 402 Campbell Bldg., Victoria, 
B. Cc. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Type 


page, 5%x8 Published 10th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-5. Flat 
tates— . 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$30.00 $18.00 $10.00 


Jobber News, 64 Wellington St., Toronto. 
Published by Hart-Wadham Est. 1931. 
Free (controlled). Type page 8%x12 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 1,454 Rates— 

Times | Page \% Page % Page 
1 $66.00 $54.00 $18.00 
12 65.00 35.00 17.09 


Motor Book, University Tower, Montreal. 
Published by Holliday Publications. Free 
(controlled). Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th, in French. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 1,860 Rates— 
Times 1 Page “4 Page 4% Page 
1 $60.00 "$35.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.90 


Motor in Canada, Stove! Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man. Published by Home Publishing Co., 
Ltd. Est. aret. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, ogee. Type page, 74x10. Published 
10th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 5.078, (gross), 
5.745. Garages and fleet owners, 42%; 
filling stations, 21%; mechanics. 11%; 
auto and accessory dealers, 10%; ali 
other, 16%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Motor Magazine, 72 Richmond St., W.. 
Toronto. Published by Consolidated 


Press, Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 10, Mar. 
20, May 20, Aug. 20, Sept. 20, Nov. 10. 
Forms close 15 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 8,476. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $90.00 $50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 40.00 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 
The Battery Man, 2070 N. 13th St., Terre 
Haute. Ind. Published by Battery Man 
Pub. Co.. Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription. 
$1. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page. 5%x 
81/6. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 10-5. Circulation 
(Sworn), 11,007, (gross). 12,500. Automo- 
tive electrical and battery service sta- 
tions and employes, 85%: jobbers and 
| + rhc 12%; manufacturers, 3%. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $47.50 $32.50 
6 80.00 45.00 30.00 
12 75.00 42.50 27.50 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Member ABP. Circula- 
tion (ABC). 8.355, (gross), 9.327. Bus 
operators, 72%; dealers in parts and ac- 
cessories, 7%; manufacturers, 8%; pub- 
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lic service and government, 2%; consult- Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
ing engineers, libraries, bankers, etc., tion (Publisher's Statement), 13,590 
railroads, 1%; others, 7%. Rates— Rates— 
l page, $225.00; 3 pages, $210.00; 6 pages, Times 1 Page S Page 4% Page 
$195.00; 12 pages, $180.00; 18 pages, 1 $150.00 * $95. 00 $60.00 
$165.00; 24 pages, $150.00. 6 137.50 85.00 50.00 
For additional data, see page 51. 12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
Taxi Age, 1819 Broadway, New York. Motor Truck News, 60 Hudson St., New 
Published by Taxi Publishing Co. a. York. Published by New York Motor 
1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 16%: Truck Ass’n. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. 
11% Type page, 15x10% Publishe d Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Monday. Forms close Thursday. Agency Published 10th. Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement) paid, 6,250; (free), 11,900 Statement), 2,096. Rates— 
Rates— Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
Times 1 Page 1 Inch 1 $75.00 $40.00 $22.00 
1 $200.00 $3.50 12 67.50 36.00 20.00 
2. popes ozs Official Motor Freight Guide, 732 W. Van 
52 160.00 2 75 Buren St., Chicago. Published by M 
gucaeie — Kallis & Co. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
CANADA $7.50. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7%x 
Canadian Transportation, 9%. Published three times a year, May, 
(See RAILROADS, STEAM.) Sept. and Jan. Forms close 20th pre- 
Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 481 ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates- 
University Ave., Toronto. Published by Times 1 Page % Page 4 F age 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1926. Sub- 1 $225.00 $120.00 $65.00 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 Type 3 202.50 108.00 58.50 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- cago. Est. 1906. Free (controlled). Trim 
tion (CCAB), 2,889. Rates size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page lished ist. Forms close 27th. Agency 
1 $80.00 $50.00 $30.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 22- 
6 70.00 37.50 23.00 S21, (gross). 23518. Motor truck fleet 
2 60.00 35.00 18.75 operators, 89%; dealers, 8%; manufactur- 
MOTOR TRUCKS ers and assns., 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
American Motor Carrier, 215 Bona Allen 1 $250.00 $135.00 $80.00 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by W. H. 6 225.00 122.50 72.50 
Hooker. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1.50. 12 200.00 110.00 65.00 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Transport Driver, 8430 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published by The Transport 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Driver, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription $1. 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $42.00 Trim size, 17x11%. Type page, 164%x10%. 
6 110.00 66.00 37.00 Published 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
12 100.00 60.00 33.50 a ae ae 
. ho Statement) (gross) 15,34 ates— 
Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and > 
56th Sts. Philadelphia." Published by T'S Jhage %% Fane shyt 
Chilton Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. 6 184.00 100.00 53.00 
Free to fleets of 8 or more trucks. Trim 12 168.00 92.00 49.00 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- ~~ : oct aa 
lished ist. Forms close 19th. N. I. A. A. Transport Topics, 1013 16th St., N. W., 


statement on request. Agency discounts, Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- 
15-0. Circulation (CCA), Dec., 1937, ican Trucking Associations, Inc. Est. 


25,031, (gross), 31,083. Truck fleet op- 1934. Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 
erators having less than 25 trucks, 1011/16x15%. Published weekly, Mon- 


9%; more than 25 trucks, 21%. Rates— day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
Times 1 Page 4% Page % Page discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
1 $285.00 $142. 50 $71.25 Statement) 81,410. Rates—2,200 lines, 
6 256.50 128.25 64.13 $0.20 per line; 5,500 lines, $0.18 per line; 
12 228.00 114.00 57.00 8,800 lines, $0.17 per line; 40,000 lines, 


Fleet Owner, 90 West St.. New York. %9-12 per line. 

Published by Ferguson Pub. Co., Inc. Truck, Bus and Trailer Trade, 527 New 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Type page, Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Published 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10 by Slocum Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Sub- 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 13-3. scription, $4. Published last Sat. of each 


N. IL. A. A. report on request. Circula- month as a separate section of “Automo- 

tion (CCA), July, 1938, 18,108, (gross), tive News.”” Forms close Thursday pre- 

20,189. Supts. of maintenance, also limit- ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

ed number of purchasing agents of cor- Page, $350.00; column inch (14 agate 
gorations qnerating Roots. 18,272. Rates— lines), $4.90; per agate line, $0.35. 

mes age % Page 4 Page Truckman, The, 1442 Arapakol St., Den- 

1 $220.00 $120. 00 fro. 00 ver, Colo. Official organ of Colorado 

6 195.00 107.50 60.00 Truckman’s Ass’n. Est. 1930. Subscription, 

7 175.00 97.50 55.00 $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. 

For additional data, see page 49. Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 


The Highway News, % Michigan Truck- discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $78.00; % 
ing News, Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, page, $40.00; %4% page, $27.00. 

Mich. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Trim Western Commercial Truck Review, com- 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8 1/16. Pub- bined with “The Allied Truck Owner,” 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 203 Fitzpatrick Bldg. S. W. Ninth and 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Oa, Sts., Portland, Ore. Published by 


Statement), 7,265. Rates— Allied Truck Owners, Inc. Est. 1933. 
_— 1 e600 % Fae % Page Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
6 80.00 45.00 "eens Type page. 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 —— . Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Modern Transportation, 80 Federal St., Times 1 Page % Page 1 Inch. 
Boston, Mass. Published by Motor Truck 1 $69.00 $35.00 $2.31 
Club of Mass., Inc. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 6 65.00 33.00 2.17 
tion, $2. Type Page, 7x10. Published 12 60.00 30.00 2.03 


25th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's | ny gy Fo 


Statement), 3,000. Rates— ‘ 
’ Sawyer, Jr. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. 
Times "$18.00 % ean fae =6Type page, 7% x10. Published 15th. Forms 
6 63.75 34.00 21.25 close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
¥ . culation (Publisher’s Statement), (gross) 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 7.026. Rates— 
Motor Freighter, 1014 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Times I e Page Page 
Wash. Published by Motor Freighter 1 . 1 ete % Ete ayy 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. 6 137.50 85.00 50.00 
Trim size, 9x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
Published 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency CANADA 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Motor Truck and Equipment, 30 Duncan 
Statement), 6.406. Rt Sage % Page St., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by A. 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $40 4 B. Kerr. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. 
6 90.00 49.50 36.00 Trim size 104%x13%. Type page, 94x12. 
12 85.00 46.75 34.00 Published Ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner Bldg., (Publisher's Statement) 2,565. Rates— 
Seattle, Wash. Published by Motor Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Transportation, Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 1 $90.00 $50.00 $32.50 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 6 85.00 47.00 30.00 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 12 80.00 45.00 27.50 
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Aviation 


Tue aviation industry is divided into 
the manufacturing division producing 
airplanes, engines and accessories; the 
transport division providing scheduled 
passenger service; the fixed base opera- 
tors who maintain flying schools and 
repair stations and who provide char- 
tered plane service and act as distrib- 
utors and dealers of planes, engines and 
supplies; the airport division which pro- 
vides and operates the landing fields; 
the private pilot group which owns and 
operates planes for pleasure and busi- 
ness; and the governmental units such 
as the Army Air Corps, Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Coast Guard and Bureau 
of Air Commerce. 

There were about $115,060,000 worth 
of combined military, transport, and pri- 
vate planes manufactured in the United 
States in 1937. Of this total, planes 
worth $75,670,000 were used in this coun- 
try, the rest being exported. In the first 
seven months of 1938 we exported $43,- 
313,592 worth of aircraft, engines, para- 
chutes and parts, and plane parts and 
accessories, compared with exports of 
$19,110,425 in the same period of 1937, 
according to the Aeronautics Trade Sec- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce reports that sales of American- 
made airplanes and engines were 47 per 
cent higher in the first six months of 
1938 than in the first half of 1937. The 
total, including military and commercial 
planes and engines, was $73,031,806, as 
compared with $49,450,114 for the 1937 
period. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce reports 
production and exports of aircraft for 
1935 and 1936 as follows: 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, 1935 AND 1936 


PRODUCTION 
1935 1936 
errr 1,691 73,010 
Airplanes and parts, 

Se atéciauedainass 27,064,339 $47,531,565 
BOD ovcccndacencce 2,86 »295 
Engines and parts, 

WED  nbsencaecnaces *$12,610,285 $26,383,055 
Equipment (miscel 

laneous), value ..... $2,831,580 $4,234,273 
Total value, all aircraft 

engines, parts and 

PES $42,506,204 $78,110,184 
Number of aircraft 

manufacturers ...... 97 98 
Number of aircraft 

manufacturers pro- 

GEE oe cikicdctvesence 50 48 
Number of engine 

manufacturers ...... 36 27 
Number of engine 

manufacturers pro- 

GE kn cncicdensens 7 23 

EXPORTS, 1936 AND 1937 
1937 1936 

EXPORTS 
CO , 621 515 
Airplanes, value ......$21,027,361 $11,368,896 
SS eer 1,047 945 
Engines, value ....... $5,944,004 $5,397,469 
Parts, value .......... $12,157,337 $6,069,810 
Parachute and parts, 

WES shntncueschansca $267,771 $298,538 


*Value of engine parts not available. 
73,773 airplanes were produced in 1937. 


American exports of airplanes, engines 
and accessories in 1937 swept to spec- 
tacular new levels on the world-wide 
wave of huge rearmament programs, ac- 
cording to Aviation. Total value of aero- 
nautical exports in 1937, according to the 

















Salient Statistics of Aviation Industry as of July 1, 1938 
n nN 
bh = 
a > > 2 e 2s 
ee e 1 u 2 L) n 
ce 28 $£ € p» €@ 3B § , £- EES 
aan €§ 3 &€ &§ 2 & @& S&S B See 
Ea #¢ &£ &@ 8s £€ St & 2 SE Be 
<—E gé& ww He) Oo BF ws & < o < Od x 
——Aircraft ~ r Pilots ~ 
BOE kivececes 0 0 70 10 2 53 7 73 1 1 35 0 
PS ee 0 0 63 7 0 31 3 71 0 0 42 0 
pO Pere 0 0 46 13 1 50 3 38 2 0 29 0 
California ....... 3 5 1,156 64 32 1,109 140 2,054 98 14 180 6 
ae 1 0 83 17 3 41 15 69 5 0 34 1 
Connecticut ...... 5 1 153 6 1 2 18 155 5 4 18 0 
Delaware ........ 1 0 46 2 0 16 4 26 0 6 6 0 
Dist. of Columbia 1 0 93 7 1 127 5 121 2 3 3 0 
DEED. scsecanenen 0 0 219 23 0 229 9 236 3 3 132 0 
ee 0 0 128 30 0 60 7 87 1 0 57 0 
2, toreneeaeeas 0 0 51 1 1 26 4 38 6 0 47 0 
eer 5 1 635 37 9 313 49 516 24 12 54 2 
ae 4 1 280 82 10 143 39 233 15 4 49 1 
OO — es 0 0 180 16 1 98 13 104 + 0 33 0 
PE: .enbeese ee 6 1 153 42 q 100 15 99 7 1 43 0 
eee 0 0 65 16 0 43 5 45 3 0 20 0 
eee eee 0 0 105 6 1 98 9 79 7 1 30 0 
NS ig a 0 0 83 8 0 39 10 46 1 0 22 0 
) eee 2 1 114 10 1 69 9 115 4 0 19 2 
Massachusetts ... 0 0 246 12 5 143 34 267 15 10 39 1 
pT Fe 5 4 428 77 18 290 47 366 34 18 127 0 
Minnesota ....... 1 0 188 69 5 111 32 101 4 1 34 0 
Mississippi ...... 0 0 3 10 0 36 6 46 1 0 31 0 
OL ee 6 1 244 41 0 140 15 142 2 2 36 0 
DED. ceveceses 0 1 57 33 1 35 5 53 5 0 73 0 
Nebraska ........ 2 1 110 39 4 51 11 61 5 0 31 1 
DE. sscatedees 0 0 30 7 0 11 2 13 3 0 21 0 
New Hampshire... 0 0 37 6 0 18 4 32 4 0 13 0 
New Jersey ..... 3 2 276 14 6 219 18 321 11 19 23 0 
New Mexico ..... 0 0 30 3 0 17 2 26 1 0 36 0 
IUOW BOP cccccee 16 1 938 32 19 598 96 969 50 32 93 3 
North Carolina .. 0 0 150 54 0 56 9 98 3 0 29 0 
North Dakota ... 0 0 44 24 0 32 0 20 1 0 41 0 
| Free ae 4 4 $41 108 19 312 84 505 23 11 116 0 
Oklahoma ........ 3 1 203 29 3 105 14 138 3 0 44 2 
>See 0 0 116 48 4 62 7 104 12 0 36 0 
Pennsylvania = 3 677 32 16 288 63 622 23 13. «113 2 
Rhode Island .... 1 0 55 6 0 13 4 26 2 2 7 0 
South Carolina .. 1 0 63 14 0 26 8 44 1 0 29 0 
South Dakota 0 0 64 4 2 29 7 41 2 0 25 0 
Tennessee ....... 0 0 118 15 0 51 12 135 5 0 25 0 
—, éinkeess.ceae 0 1 470 105 0 390 27 316 23 0 133 1 
oo. ees 0 0 37 3 4 38 3 32 2 0 20 0 
We Gsaneeees 0 0 36 1 0 19 5 24 0 0 12 0 
. fear 0 0 127 13 3 153 21 123 6 0 44 0 
Washington ..... 1 0 197 15 8 130 24 196 26 1 51 0 
West Virginia ... 0 0 86 13 0 37 16 70 5 0 24 0 
Wisconsin ....... 0 2 180 57 6 103 30 86114 10 1 51 0 
Wyoming ........ 0 0 41 13 0 14 1 18 3 0 40 0 
PL sa ¢esinéenea oa 95 1 0 64 2 16 3 0 114 wa 
SE” acneweseas 1 0 0 12 0 9 1 0 a 
Canal Zone ...... 0 0 0 41 0 5 0 0 
A EEE 26 1 0 72 6 46 0 0 
CO in ae. 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 
Philippine Islands? .. aa 1 0 0 21 0 4 0 0 
Foreign Misc.'.... .. ; 16 1 0 90 2 37 1 0 
TO: iteéenean 110 31 9,734° 1,297 230* 6,5545 981 9,349 478 159 2,364 22 
Total licensed student pilots: 38,612. 
iFigures for these countries mean pilots and aircraft licensed or identified by the 
United States. “Civil aircraft in the Philippines are now registered with the local 
government. *This figure includes 31 licensed autogiros. *Only 186 of these gliders are 
licensed. ®This figure does not include the 1,149 pilots who hold scheduled air trans- 
port ratings. *72 women hold this license. *26 women hold this license. %354 women 
hold this license. %41 women hold this license. “This figure includes municipal, com- 
mercial, intermediate, auxiliary, army, navy and miscellaneous fields; 715 of these 
2,364 airports are partly or fully lighted. 
*Data supplied by Popular Aviation. All other data from Air Commerce Bulletin. 











Bureau of Air Commerce was $38,396,- 
473, compared with $23,055,761 the pre- 
vious year. It is estimated that exports 
of aeronautic products from the United 
States will reach an all-time high of 
$80,000,000 in 1938. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority re- 
ports that American-operated air car- 
riers flew 2,213,634 more miles and car- 
ried 113,511 more passengers in the first 
six months of 1938 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. During the six 
month 1938 period, domestic lines and 
extensions to foreign countries carried 
666,825 passengers, The lines flew a 
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total of 38,734,654 miles and carried 
3,943,353 pounds of express. 

On July 1, 1938, there were 18,670 ac- 
tive pilot licenses, 38,612 licensed stu- 
dent pilots, 9,734 licensed aircraft, and 
1,297 unlicensed aircraft, representing 
substantial increases over the previous 
year, according to the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. 

The American aircraft industry turned 
out 949 military airplanes in 1937, ac- 
cording to Aviation. That was a mark 
almost 200 below the 1936 figure, but 
the dollar value of the 1937 product was 
more than $9,000,000 higher, amounting 
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to about $69,100,000. Our army had 
1,390 planes, and the navy had 1,122 
planes at the end of 1937. 

As of Dec. 31, 
turers employed 23,531 persons; engine, 
propeller and accessory manufacturers, 
7,044; scheduled air lines, 9,972. The 
Bureau of Air Commerce estimates that 
the airports employ approximately 5,000 
and that miscellaneous flying operations 
give employment to approximately 4,000 
mechanics and 4,000 pilots. 


The Bureau of Air Commerce shows 
the following consumption of gasoline 
and lubricating oils by the aviation in- 
dustry. 

FUEL CONSUMPTION 
Gallonage 
1936 

. 47,508,565 

.31,758.397* 3 
‘Oil Gallonage 

. 1,188,165 1,155.4 

1,011,363* 1,120,1 


AND OIL 
Gasoline 
1937 
52,042,624 
6,209,123* 


Civil . ee 
Government 


Civil 


sa 1 
Government b* 


2 

4( 
*Includes 

bureau. 


estimates for one government 


Air Transport 

In 1937, the total number of passen- 
gers carried by transport companies 
reached a total of 1,267,580, against 
1,147,969 in 1936. The passenger load 
factor (percentage of seats occupied) 
dropped slightly from 64 per cent in 
1936 to 57.6 per cent in 1937. 

In express and mail pound mileage 
for 1937, the airlines carried 16.7 per 
cent more for the post office, and 15.9 
per cent more for the express men than 
in 1936. 

For the calendar year 1937 there were 
10,777,028 passenger miles flown per pas- 
senger fatality. 

The record of operators of airlines in 
1936 and 1937 was as follows: 


AIRLINE OPERATIONS, 1936 AND 1937 
1936 1937 
ee 25 21 
Number of planes... 380 386 
Route miles ........ 61,532 63,656 
Miles flown 73,303,836 76,996,163 
Passengers ........:+: 1,147,969 1,267,580 
Passenger miles ....491,744,053 549,628,407 
Express (lbs.) 8,350,010 8,914,067 
Mail (ibs.)  * * | Rares 
Mail income $19,724,489 $21,294,215 


Airports and Service 


Of the 2,299 airports in the country, 
as of December 31, 1937, 764 were mu- 
nicipal, 492 commercial and private, 283 
intermediate, 602 auxiliary, and 158 
army, navy, marine corps, national 
guard, reserve and miscellaneous. 

Airport projects totaling 940 had been 
placed in operation by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration by June 30, 1937. 
Total federal expenditures of WPA for 
airports and airways through June 30, 
as reported by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, were $63,710,642. Local govern- 
ment agencies sponsoring the various 
projects had contributed $6,851,544. 

Materials purchased for airport con- 
struction work include lighting and 
drainage equipment, paving and hangar 
construction materials, fencing, paint 
and grading machinery. 

Mileage flown in miscellaneous opera- 
tions during 1937 reached 102,996,355 
miles, the highest level since 1930. Pas- 
sengers carried were 1,580,412. 
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1936, aircraft manufac- 


Associations 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc., 729 Fifteenth St., N.W 
Washington, D. C. 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 

c., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 








National Aeronautic Association, 1909 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Air Board, % Dr. Alexander 
Klemin, Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, University Heights, New 
York City. 


Available Market Data 


. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


American Planes and Engines for 1938. 

This booklet illustrates and gives com- 
plete specifications covering current 
models of airplanes and aircraft en- 
gines and lists them by manufacturers. 
Prepared by Aviation, 


Aviation Industry Statistics. 

Popular Aviation has available a com- 
plete list of airplane or engine manu- 
facturers, and statistics on licensed 
pilots in all classifications, licensed air- 
craft, airports, etc. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown cre for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Aero Digest, including “Aviation Engi- 
neering,” 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
Published by Aeronautical Digest Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 75/16x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
31,437, (gross), 33,201. Manufacturing, 
16%; operation, 34%; students, flying 
club members and licensed mechanics, 
18%; others, 32%. Rates— E 
Times 1 Page Pag Page 
1 $200.00 115. ny 65.00 
6 180.00 103.50 58.50 
12 170.00 97.75 55.25 


Aero Equipment Review, 1401 Third Ave. 
So., St. Paul, Minn. Published by Ains- 
worth Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $54.00 $30.00 
6 90.00 47.00 26.00 
12 85.00 45.00 24.00 
American Aviation, 911 Earle Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Published by Ameri- 
ean Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 8*%x1l. Published semi- 
monthly, Ist and 15th. Forms close 5th 
and 20th of preceding month. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $40.00 
12 110.00 65.00 36.00 
24 98.90 62.50 32.00 
Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th of pre- 
ceding month. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 22,508, (gross) 23,566. Man- 
ufacturing: airplanes, engines, acces- 
sories, 15%; operation: airport, transport, 
fixed base, private, military, 37%; stu- 
dent pilots and mechanics, 23%; others, 


25%. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag % Page $04 e 
1 try 0 $107.50 53.7 
6 15.00 107.50 53.75 
12 300.00 107.50 53.75 
For additional data, see page 57. 
National Aeronautics, 1909 Massachusetts 
Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. Published 


by National Aeronautic Ass’n of U. S. A., 


Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, including 
membership fee, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 12,183. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pag 4 rage 
1 $150.00 $80. ry) 45.0 
12 142.50 76.00 42.75 


The Pilot, 1100 Airway, Glendale, Calif. 
Published by Pilot Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list month. 
Forms close 20th month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(ABC), Ped (gross) 
97%; mfg., 2%; misc., 1%. 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 
6 135.00 75.00 40.00 
12 125.00 70.00 37.50 


Popular 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by Ziff-Davis Pub. 
Co. Est. 1927. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th of month preceding. Forms 
close 10th second month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 764. Rates—l1 page, $200.00; 
12 consecutive pages, $170.00; % page, 
$105.00; %4 page, $52.50. 


Southern Flight, Ledger Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Published by Southwest- 
ern Aviation Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1934. 


7,127. Operation, 
Rates— 

% Page 
$45.00 


Aviation, 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 6,370. 


Licensed airmen, 22%; private airplane 
owners, 16%; misc. civilian, 18% Ss. 
Military aviation, 14%; aircraft, engine 
and accessory executives, 11%; all other, 


19%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $65.00 $37.50 
6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
12 95.00 55.00 32.50 


The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Frank A. Tich- 


enor. Est. 1928. Subscription $3. Type 
page, 8%x1l. Published 15th. Forms 
close ist preceding mo. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 65.00 
6 180.00 103.50 58.50 
12 170.00 97.75 65.25 


304 S. Broadway, Los 
Published by Occidental 
dad. Est. 1925. Sub- 


Western Flying, 
Angeles, Calif. 
Fublishing Co., t 

scription, $2. Trim size, 11% x8%, Type 
pege, 7% x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 10,008, (gross) 10,655. 
Manufacturers, 13%; operation, 45%; stu- 
dent mechanics, flying clubs and mem- 


bers, 32%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $160.00 $80.00 40.0 
6 135.00 72.50 40.00 
12 125.00 67.50 36.25 
CANADA 
Canadian Aviation, 306 Journal Bldg., 


Ottawa. Published by Aeronautical Pub., 

Ltd. Est. 1928. Subscription $2. Trim 

size, 9x12. Type page 7x10. Published 

10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 4,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 25.00 
6 85.00 45.00 25. 

12 75.00 42.50 22.50 


Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS, STEAM.) 
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The Market: Today's fastest growing in- 
justry, aviation, in 1939 will spend some 
$410,000,000 for aircraft, engines, equip- 
nt, parts, airports and related activ- 
ies. 
To meet increasing production schedules, 
vanufacturing facilities are being ex- 
panded and new machinery purchased at 
1 rapid rate. 
Many interdependent groups control avia- 
ion spending—(l1) manufacturers, (2) the 
military, (3) foreign buyers, (4) transport 
5) dealers and distributors, (6) private 
fliers, (7) airport officials. The importance 
each group must be measured by its 
influence over the selection of each spe- 
ific product. 





Aviation’s No. 1 customer is the military. 
In 1939 aircraft and engine production will 
1pproximate $200,000,000. Of this 70 per 
sent will be for military aircraft, 20 per 
vent for transport and 10 per cent for 
private aircraft. 
Aviation looks to foreign markets for a 
vital part of its business, exports repre- 
senting 44 per cent of the industry's in- 
Editorial Coverage: The rapid and de- 
pendable interchange of authoritative in- 
formation and ideas between the industry's 
interrelated branches plays an important 
part in Aviation’s amazing progress. For 
twenty-two years, ever since it was 
unded in 1916, AVIATION has per- 
formed this essential industry service, with 
thoroughness, vitality and pronounced 
eadership generally recognized both in 
this country and abroad. 
AVIATION’S Publishing Program covers 
very phase of industry activity: design, 
ngineering, manufacturing, Army, Navy 
ind Coast Guard flying, aviation abroad, 
transport, private and business flying, air- 
rt operation and management, radio 
ind navigation. 


Behind Aviation’s informative, interest- 
st able editorial staff in the field, tens 
thousands of miles of travel annually 

ind, supplementing this staff, the McGraw- 

Hill world-wide editorial organization. 

Aviation News, to which some sixteen 

pages of each issue are devoted, not only 

sports the news but also interprets its 
significance. It is recognized as must 
ading throughout the industry. 








A McGRAW-HILL 


Export: In the November 1938 issue 
AVIATION inaugurated a regular new 
service to its foreign readers with the 
publication in the foreign edition of a sum- 
mary of the contents in four languages 
French, Spanish, German and English. 
While recognizing that the majority of for- 
eign military officers and procurement 
personnel and government officials read 
and write English, this summary of the 
publication, giving a selection of four lan- 
guages, will be an appreciated and pop- 
ular convenience, further advancing 
AVIATION’S leadership abroad. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Editor: S. Paul Johnson, has been with the 
staff of AVIATION for seven years. He is co- 
author with Edward P. Warner of the “Avia- 
tion Handbook,” the standard technical refer- 
ence in the aircraft industry.‘ Formerly he 
was associated with the Aluminum Company 
of America in the development of special alu- 
minum alloys for aircraft purposes. During 
1918 Mr. Johnston was with the U. S. Army 
Air Service. He is now a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve. He is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (class of 1921) and is an Associate 
Fellow of the Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences. Mr. Johnson made an extensive trip 
in the Fall of 1936, during which he visited 
the major foreign airplane manufacturers 
He has just returned from a second and more 
extensive survey of the same territory. 
Managing Editor: Leslie E. Neville has been 
active in the aeronautical industry for the 
past 1] years. Eight of these years have been 
spent with AVIATION. Before joining the staff 
of AVIATION, Mr. Neville spent three years 
operating private flying services. In addition, 
he has had a background of newspaper 
experience. 


During the eight years Mr. Neville has been 
associated with AVIATION, he has made 
many radio talks, lectures and flying trips in 
the interest of furthering the industry. He is 
supported by a staff of three editorial assist- 
ants and some thirty-five correspondents lo- 
cated in all parts of the world. Mr. Neville is 
also a member of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, the Aeronautics Education Commit- 
tee of the New York City Board of Education, 
and several state aviation organizations. 

Associate Editor: Daniel Sayre has spent 

fourteen years in the aeronautical industry, 
four of them on the staff of AVIATION. He 
holds Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where 
he served for five years as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Aeronautical Engineering. He has 
held executive positions with important air- 
plane factories, airport operating companies 
and airlines. He has over 400 hours of flying 
in his pilot's log-book. His chief duties on 
AVIATION are connected with The Aviation 
News, a magazine-within-a-magazine feature 
added to the regular monthly issues in the 
Fall of 1937. 
West Coast Editor: Charles F. McReynolds, 
formerly a member of AVIATION’S staff, 
spent about three years as publicity director 
of Menasco Manufacturing Company and re- 
cently rejoined the staff as the West Coast 
representative. 


Paul Wooton heads the McGraw-Hill Wash- 
ington Bureau, a special editorial staff lo- 
cated in the capital to keep close contact 
with all branches of the government—con- 
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VIATIO 


The Oldest American Aer ical Vagasi 

















PUBLICATION 


stantly reporting important and signifcant 
events. 

Blaine Stubblefield, formerly engaged in pub- 
lic relations work for United Air Lines and 
Aircraft Industries, Inc., covers, interprets 
and reports the important Washington news 
for AVIATION. 

Donald G. Fink, Managing Editor of “‘Elec- 
tronics," keeps AVIATION’S readers informed 
of all that’s new in the field of aircraft radio 
with a regular monthly contribution. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective July 1, 1936. Commission to recog- 
nized advertising agencies, 13 per cent for 
payment within thirty days. Cash discount 3 
per cent for payment within ten days. 








24 pages per year............. $185 per page 
18 pages per year............. 190 * ; 
12 PGGOS POT YOST. .cccsccccces — * 


Less than 12 pages per year... 215 “” 
Covers: 
Front cover, black, red and 


RE. ci.cdcottscieds dcennneee $500 flat rate 
Second cover, black, red or 
BM -ctadnccassondeerecnes < 300 


Third cover, black, red or blue 275 “ 

Back cover, black, red and blue 375 “ 
Color: Standard red, yellow, 

or orange, per page, extra... 50 
Bleed: Black bleed, pages, one page extra 20 
per cent; two facing pages, extra 15 per cent 
Page size: 9 in. x 12 in., type page 7 in. x 
10 in., size of bleed plates 94 in x 12% in., 
line screen 120. 
Closing date: 15th of preceding month. (Copy 
requiring proofs must be submitted not later 
than 10th.) 
Agency commission: 13 per cent—30 days; 
cash discount 3 per cent—10 days 


CIRCULATION 


Summary A. B. C. Data—June, 1938 


AUD 
Occupational Distribution 

Classification Copies % 
Manufacturing: 

(a) Aircraft manufacturers 1,377 7.96 

(b) Engine manufacturers 249 1.44 

(c) Accessory manufacturers 865 5.00 
Operation: 

(a2) Air transport companies. 1,017 5.88 

(b) Fixed base operators. 979 5.66 

(c) Airports . 408 2.36 

(d) Private plane owners 2,222 12.84 

(e) Government . 1,254 7.25 
Student pilots and mechanics. . 4,058 23.46 
Companies not classified above 1,225 7.08 
Libraries and technical institutions 1,753 10.13 
Investment houses . 310 1.79 
Miscellaneous as 563 3.25 
Unclassified ‘ 1,020 “te 5.90 

Total 17,300 100.00 


PUBLISHERS 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, Medallion 3-0700 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: G. Newbold, 330 W. 42nd St., 
Medallion 3-0700. Philadelphia: D. C. Taylor 
16 So. Broad St., Rittenhouse 0670. Cleveland: 
A. H. Bartsch, 1510 Hanna Bldg., Main 3981. 
Detroit: C. W. Evaul, 2-144 Gen. Motors Bidc., 
Madison 6024. Chicago: A. B. Martin, 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900. St. Louis: G. 
C. Sears, Paul Brown Bldg., Main 1060. At- 
lanta: R. Maultsby, 1105 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Walnut 5778. Los Angeles: Charles 
McReynolds, 9121 Dalton Ave. San Francisco: 
J. W. Otterson, R. N. Phelan, 883 Mission St. 


Douglas 4600. 
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Baking 


(See also Flour Milling: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





Ix the Census of Manufactures, 1935, 


the baking industry ranked first in the 
food industries for annual pay roll 
($248,532,375); second in value of prod- 
ucts ($1,235,072.900); fifth in value 
added by manufactures of all industries 
($565,364,704); eighth in value of prod- 
ucts, all industries ($1,269,624,289); 
and seventh in average number of work- 
ers employed, all industries (218,423), 
according to an analysis made by The 
Louis Livingston Library of Baking, 
American Institute of Baking. 

The Census of Manufactures for 1935 
shows wage earners on the payrolls of 
the bakery products industry in 1935 
increased 19.7 per cent over 1933 and 
8.7 per cent over 1929, exceeding that 
reported for any preceding census year. 

The number of establishments report- 
ing for the 1935 census was 19,068, as 
compared with 14,830 in 1933. Total 
value of bakery products made by these 
Cents in 1935 was $1, 235,072, 
ac On in 1933, an increase of 34.3 
per cent. 

[There is a wide variance in the count 
of baking establishments as reported by 
various sources. The American Bakers 
Association reports from 25,000 to 30,000 
bakeries in the country, and one of the 
leading suppliers of the field with 
nation-wide distribution has over 28,000 
bakeries on its list, not including in- 
stitution bakeries. Bakers Review main- 
tains a definite postoffice check on 
some 28,000 bona fide manufacturing 
bakeries; when the NRA code authority 
was in operation, mail was sent to 
34,000 bakers, including non-baking 
stores, institutions, etc.] 

Of the total value of products of those 
units reporting sales, $222,601,954 was 
reported for New York; $129,066,111 for 
Pennsylvania; and $108,667,790 for Illi- 
nois. These three states together con- 
tributed more than one-third of the total 
reported for the U. S 

Total cost of materials, containers, 
fuel and purchased electric energy in 
1935 was $669,708,196, against $427,464.- 
965 in 1933, an increase of 56.7 per cent. 
In 1935, cost of materials and contain- 
ers alone amounted to $641,563,355, and 
purchased fuel and energy totaled $28,- 
144,841. 

The 1935 output of 15,476 bakeries, 
which reported 93.7 per cent of the total 
value of products shown in the 1935 
Census, was divided as follows: 


White pan bread ...... ~ «ee ++ $706,897,740 
Whole-wheat, rye and ‘hearth 

DE sacechaneends s060000s0s 114,800,737 
Variety or specialty. bre ads and 

rolls, and coffee cakes ........ 105,354,260 
Bread and other yeast raised 

products not reported by kind 53,775,242 
Pretzels dM e Rh hee enees 6,924,250 
Crackers, biscuit (not including 

raised biscuit), sponge goods, 

sweet goods, machine-made 


cookies, etc. ........ . .»++ 179,601,710 
Pound cake, layer cake, package 
cake and fruit cake .......... 138,480,102 
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Materials Consumed by Baking 


Industry 
1935 

vi, aggregate (bbls.). 37,520,682 
iT Gtedeebesenecedee $249,804,319 
Wheat Flour (bbls.)...... 34,917,416 
eer $232,961,815 
White Flour (bbls.)...... 33,360,333 
Wt: cssentséneeenan ous $222,922 602 

Graham and whole-wheat 
Wee CHUEED osceecseses 1,557,083 
DY dulssackcenkes ve $10,039,213 
Rye peur SE cevwsees 1,398,074 
i ete ker Cash ens $7,402,257 
Other Flour Gee Pc svaces 1,205,192 
. 2 Paar — $9,440,247 
0 Bk I ree 819,576,430 
Value . cio giane $40,145,015 
Milk. h amy SDs. Neadatinas 336,374,753 
Lpamebbacdews $20,014,935 
Fluid “(lbs > cpvnuenebentees 119,773,380 


EL ca dihedt'weé-ba-eeuds $5,272,380 
Condensed and evapo- 


rated (lbs.) 117,523.793 


ten ene veces $6,998,171 
~~ Se GD ‘wavansdcen 99,077,580 
Wee cteseunts oa $7,744,384 


Butter: oleomargarine and 
other butter substitutes 


Te <tscenaviesthendacs 39,860,015 
DED iwain Tae coen eh ths $9,730,865 
Lard (ibs.) ....... Seinen 140,018,742 
{ae aera? $18,944,634 
Shortenings other than ‘lard 
ai ae wn wes i : 339,444,951 
WE acedéansvnedcenssen $41,147,747 
Malt extracts (Ibs.) ‘ 40,721,499 
PE cspgbeceeawians se $3,217,987 
Yeast (Ibs.) ..... Sa 106,342,335 
Dt! atssbboseode eeeses $17,: 575.025 
PE dec tcocveneswunaas 145,169.705 
ME: ta ie thie a tei eco $1,554,753 
Eggs, fresh, frozen, and 
DE sea sndeceecedeenenen $24,623,631 
Dt ptetthadineneiiiaaenes $14,515,969 
Containers (boxes, cartons, 
paper wrappers, etc.) ... $57,401,602 
Bakery products value of 
bakers reporting mate- 
tt ccctnaseshnes eens $1,064,006,376 
Number of establishme nts 
reporting material ....... 12,574 


Per cent of total revorted 
nroducts value of the in- 
GEE seks eesnoeunee 86.2 
S. census figures ‘shown covering 
materials reported in detail are latest 
available. 











Cookies (hand made)............ 
Doughnuts, crullers, and other 


I ee i ee eas 33,793,754 
Cakes, cookies, doughnuts, etc., 

not reported by kind ....... ee 7,400,918 
Dn. (pet nedige Boke a dha ea damned 53,319,844 
Pastry (French and Danish), 

QPORED WUE, GOB. cccccccccceses 16,992,193 
CEG BUGGED éccccccavecess enn 8,166,421 


This industry embraces two distinct 
branches. (1) Biscuit and crackers— 
comprising establishments operating on 
a factory basis and manufacturing bis- 
cuits, crackers, machine-made cookies, 
pretzels, etc., designed to be packed in 
containers so as to retain their palata- 
bility for an indefinite period. (2) Bak- 
ery products other than biscuit and 
crackers—comprising bakeries engaged 
in the production of bread, cakes, pies 
and other commodities designed for con- 
sumption within a few days and distrib- 
uted locally or within the radius of 
quick delivery. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
shows the following breakdown: 

BAKING INDUSTRY, 1935 


Biscuit Other 
and Bakery 
Crackers Products 
No of establish- 
ments reporting 348 18,720 
Average number of 
wage earners .. 29,241 189,182 


TE: nt cin nemenmane $ 25.887,811 $222.644,564 
Value of products. . $182. 608.496 $1,052,464.404 


The 1935 Retail Census shows 14,150 
bakeries and caterers, with net sales of 
$99,908,000, employing 16,604 workers, 
with a payroll of $12,836,000. 

In addition to commercial bakeries 
selling their products to the public, 
there are thousands of bakeries in oper- 
ation in hotels and restaurants, hos- 
pitals, institutions, etc. 

Figures on typical grocery chains 
operating bakeries show Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Food Company has 39; Gen- 
eral Food Products (Safeway Stores), 
18; National Tea Company, 3; First Na- 
tional Stores, 3; American Stores Com- 
pany, 9; Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, 15. 

Bakery products are distributed in a 
variety of ways. The three principal 
types of bakers, according to manner of 
distribution, are wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house. The wholesale baker 
manufactures his products in one or 
more central plants and distributes 
them by truck and individual salesmen 
to grocers, restaurants and other retail 
distributors. The retail baker has one 
or more retail establishments in which 
he both manufactures and sells his prod- 
ucts. The house-to-house baker manu- 
factures his products in a central plant 
and distributes them by truck and indi- 
vidual salesmen to the housewife’s door. 

Bakery truck fleets are among the 
largest in the United States. Bakeries 
also rank first in operation of electric 
trucks. 

According to Bakers’ Helper, the bak- 
ing industry is one of the four most im 
portant markets for motor trucks and 
tires. In sixty-three industries operat- 
ing fleets of trucks, the baking industry 
is fourth. The total of motor trucks 
operated by bakeries in 1938 was 89,290 
as compared with 82,572 trucks in 1934. 
The annual new truck purchases amount 
to $17,290,000. The growth is greatest 
in gasoline truck operation. Between 
1926 and 1938 the number of gasoline 
trucks operated by bakers increased 
from 48,385 to 86,468, a total gain of 
38,083, or an average gain of 3,553 new 
additional gasoline truck per year. The 
industry buys over $11,000,000 worth of 
new tires per year. 

The production of bake ovens and 
other bakers’ machinery and equipment 
was valued at $11,869,433 for 1935. 

In 1936 the value of the principal ma- 
terials consumed, as reported by the 19, 
068 establishments that supplied this 
data, was $669,708,196. 

The number of electric motors used 
in the baking industry in 1929 (latest 
available figures) was 100,413 represent- 
ing 347,296 horsepower. However, from 
figures previously gathered and a study 
of rate of gain, Bakers’ Helper estimates 
that there were at least 135,000 electric 
motors in operation in the industry in 
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1936. Of these, about 10 per cent were 
driven by self generated current and 
about 90 per cent by purchased energy. 
Motors range from 4% to 50 horsepower. 
Probably 85 per cent of them are less 
than 5 horsepower and about 90 per 
cent are driven by A. C. current. It is 
estimated the annual market for new and 
replacement motors is 17,000 costing 
about $1,650,000. 

The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, etc.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, Wwaxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decalco- 
mania transfers, unit heaters, ventila- 
tors, insulation, temperature and hu- 
midity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, Window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 


There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according to 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Practi- 
cally all of them are distributors of bak- 
ers’ machinery. 

Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and temper- 
ature control apparatus are in demand 
as a necessity in uniform conditions for 
correct manufacturing results. Refrig- 
eration and air conditioning are two of 
the most active developments in bak- 
eries. 

Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sell 
their products. 

Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also is 
bought from jobbers, who assemble the 


various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and _ wholesale 
grocers. Flour consumed is purchased 


direct through mill salesmen. 
The Census of Manufactures for 1935 
gives bakery distribution as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF BAKERIES BY 
TATES 


. 


Number of 


establish- Value of 

ments products 

BES cccdineinnekens 83 $ 7,476,710 
DE: .itnevencwecounee 49 2,411,669 
 _. eae 76 4,253,886 
SE oncnddadcuwncn 1,292 75,417,645 
2 aaa 162 9,183,363 
Connecticut ............ 364 18,815,056 
ag 24 2,258,126 
Dist. of Columbia...... 96 10,459,555 
DUN cs sGucbedeknweees 179 11,151,471 
TL stv wilvaitesdeuie 100 11,795,523 
DE suXccuvdumbasde can 65 1,982,993 
LL ra ae ore 1,661 108,667,790 
sas <ianeumnannene 426 28,477,429 
Ret: 327 21,812,399 
nn, eS ee 252 8,378,981 
ee eer 139 10,657,191 
ee ae 227 11,810,030 
FR ar Resa 95 6,921,293 
eta ere 302 24,012,175 





EXCEPT BISCUIT AND CRACKERS 


Through own retail stores 


stores) 


such as exports 
plant, etc. 
*Not reported in 1929. 


BISCUIT AND CRACKERS 


stores) 
Through wholesalers and jobbers 
Through own wholesale branches 
Direct to industrial and other large users 


such as exports 
plant, etc. 
*Not reported in 1929. 


Channels of Primary Distribution of Bread and Bakery Products 


Direct to household consumers.............. 
Direct to retailers of all types (including chain 
Through wholesalers and jobbers........... 
Through own wholesaler branches.......... 
Direct to industrial and other large users... 


Transfers to other plants in own organization. 
Sales not distributed through above channels, 
invoiced direct from the 


Direct to household consumers............. 
Through own retail stores...............6:+. 
Direct to retailers of all types (including chain 


Transfers to other plants in own organization. 
Sales not distributed through above channels, 
invoiced direct from the 


. 1929 
1935 (16,016 
(18,821 plants) plants) 
Percent Per cent 
Per cent of dis- of dis- 
Amount of total tributed tributed 
(add 000) sales sales sales 
---$ 249,448 23.1 23.5 25.2 
-o>+ 170,256 15.7 16.1 11.1 
.-- 645,934 50.4 51.5 50.8 
sae 49,364 4.6 4.7 7.4 
eo 26,795 2.5 2.5 2.4 
“ae 18,507 1.7 1.7 3.1 
$1,060,304 98.0 100.0 100.0 
15,856 1.5 bene bg 
ap 4,987 0.5 skint bd 
1935 1929 
(334 plants) (375 plants) 
Percent Per cent 
Per cent of dis- of dis- 
Amount oftotal tributed tributed 
(add 000) sales sales sales 
cone 1,280 0.7 0.8 0.2 
ane 370 0.2 0.2 3.0 
cae 71,289 37.1 42.9 34.6 
ane: 23,403 12.2 14.1 8.4 
wate 67,193 35.0 40.4 53.4 
ois 2,614 1.4 1.6 0.4 
$ 166,149 86.6 100.0 100.0 
23,708 12.4 pares ° 
om 1,855 1.0 sane ° 
—1935 Census of Manufactures. 

















Massachusetts .......-. 1,063 72,713,502 
EE on a alien eg ae kedte 676 52,919,747 
ED bas vcendhesens 427 20,668,255 
DEE cc cwsccvesees 63 ‘ 3,072,548 
Ee 548 42,872,272 
Pe ccsciweamewend ae 78 3,019,183 
DER, Secccuacesnceucs 181 8,643,332 
DEE ne dadasitanseet 15 390,958 
New Hampshire ........ 7 4,060,125 
CO —E rere 1,09 56,065,062 
De TED caccccvevct 42 1,282,387 
EE encase wap eaie 3,317 222,601,954 
North Carolina ........ 88 8,992,207 
Mert Daekote ....cccce 65 2,436,957 
CE rclaiwcns veeeee denen 1,130 83,952,473 
GE cknccctstucavus 227 9,457,489 
CY Giied seen nakeane 177 9,047,903 
Pennsylvania ........... 1,598 129,066,111 
BOO TRE .ncccscces 156 11,458,178 
South Carolina ........ 45 4,305,790 
South Dakota .......... 80 3,248,622 
PS kis hceune cows 125 12,765,489 
ED si din vie kk oh Marnie 535 27,725,392 
ED wikGnte tikes Gaul 46 3,618,875 
I ei cna w cake tee 50 2,084,413 
EE Seeiwne coenerens 123 11,478,764 
c.  — ee 334 15,991,093 
.,  — eee 124 9,244,833 
WEL kagansnceddanes 619 24,898,521 
WH scintsavacnceen 44 1,047,200 

2 Se 19,068 $1,235,072,900 


Associations 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
595 Madison Ave., New York. 


American Bakers Association, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 


neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 


Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Bakery Sales Association, 2918 N. Far- 
well Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, 233 Broadway, 
New York. 

National Association of Bakers & Con- 
fectioners Supply Houses, 113 Ferry St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers, 3159 O St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Available Market Data 


- » « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Bakeries, a Major Truck Market. 

A survey showing the market for mo- 
tor trucks and tires in the baking in- 
dustry. Issued by Bakers’ Helper. 


The Bakers’ Billion. 


A general data folder of statistical 
material and charts giving a compre- 
hensive picture of the baking industry, 
its size, and importance, the distri- 
bution of its products, and the value 
of its equipment and material purchases. 
Issued by Bakers’ Helper. 
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Refrigeration in the Baking Field. 


A survey by Bakers’ Helper of the re- 
frigeration needs for bakeries and the 
market for refrigerating equipment. 


Electric Motors in the Baking Industry. 


A compilation of census figures show- 
ing number of motors and horsepower 
required in the baking industry. The 
figures are amplified by a listing of ma- 
chinery for which motors are needed. Is- 
sued by Bakers’ Helper. 
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Publications 
How, Bakery Products Are 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise Distributed 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] a a 
(Bakery products other than biscuit 
American Independent Baker, 2 Broad- $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. and crackers.) (! 
way, New York. Published by American Fublished Saturday. Forms close ten To own wholesale 
Bakers Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- days poeae Agency discounts, none. a 
scription $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. piype Member A. B. Fo Circulation (ABC) branches ............. 203 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. orms 12,687, (gross) 13,43 3akeries and bak- 
close Friday preceding. Agency dis- ery owners, 65%; executives, managers To industrial and other 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s and foremen, 12%;; bakery supplies, 12%; l e users 745 
Statement), 4.759. Rates— flour mills, 2%; bakery workers, 2%; —e alter Po 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page others, 7%. Rates—1 page, $150; 13 pages, To wholesalers and job- t 
1 $80.00 $41.00 $22.00 $120; 26 pages, $110; 52 pages, $100. Rates bers 1 27 ; 
23 ones ores see based on ey os 4 “o 4 eee eee eee eee eeee 275 I 
.00 . s one year. nits only in 1, ° or wn j t 
52 60.00 32.00 17.00 pages. Rates on fractional pages in To o retail stores... aes 3,983 
Makers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Proportion to rate earned. To retailers, including . 
Published by Bakers’ Helper Co. Est. Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York. chain stores 7,961 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x Published by American Trade Pub. Co. te tated lta >. 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published every Est. 1912. ubscription, $2. Trim size, To household consumers. 12,070 
other Saturday. Forms close 10 days 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x10. Published on Based 18.821 pl , to th ii 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. Mem- ist. Forms close 20th. Circulation on ased on 15,521 plants reporting to the 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 10,216, application. Rates— consus. 1 
(gross), 11,535. Bakeries and bakery Times 1 Page t 
owners, 55%: executives and managers, 1 $70.00 
22%; bakery workers and employed 6 50.00 : , § 
bakers, 8%; selling to bakers, 8% ; others, 12 40.00 Twente sane, Se oF aaa i 
7% Rates, based on total amount o Jewish Bakers’ o ' -we 8., ~ tuSt. ivol. Pree (con- . 
spice used’ inane ycar; not of The ume | ewiBocmeMGEE, Neale B88 nsaeway,  olieds.. trim ise, 841%.” Type slae 
ber of insertions— Type page, 7x10. Published Friday. 4?20cy discounts, 1522. Cireulatio (e- i 
Times 1 Page % Page Page Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- oR _m ts) 3916 Sethe culation (2. ' 
1 $155.00 $85.00 46.00 counts, 13-2. Official organ of Specialty Times P ye % Pa — p 
6 132.00 74.00 40.00 Bakery Owners of America. Rates— T $75.00 $4540 br, v 
13 120.00 66.00 37.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page ; a7 86 40:80 aa 8 . 
26 110.00 60.00 33.00 1 $60.00 $35.00 20.0 12 54.00 32.70 17-70 
Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St., New 13 50.00 30.00 20.00 . ¥ . ” 
York. Published by Wm. R. Gregory Co. 26 46.00 28.00 18.00 Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran- ’ ] 
Est. 1898. Free (controlled). Trim size, 52 43.00 25.00 15.00 cisco. Published by Western Trade Jour- 
5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published New South Baker, 223 Cortland St.,N.E., nals, Inc. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. 
ist. Forms close 26th. Agency discounts, Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. ¢ 
none. Circulation (CCA), 27,224, (gross) Brown Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
28,542. Bakeries, owners and executives, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 8th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation t 
97%; managers, 3%. Rates- Forms close 15th. Agency discount, 10-0. (Publisher’s Statement), 2,752. Rates— r 
Times 1 Page % Page Page Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,215 Times 1 Page % Page % Page : 
1 $130.00 $70.00 40.00 gross. Rates— 1 $100.00 $65.00 $45.00 t 
6 130.00 70.00 40.00 Times 1 Page % Page Page 6 90.00 55.00 35.00 , 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 1 $85.00 $50.00 30.0 12 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Hakers’ Technical Digest, The, 965 Mon- 6 70.00 40.00 25.00 CANADA t 
tana St., Chicago. Published by Siebel 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 t 
Pub. Co. Bst. 1936. Subscription, $2. Northwestern Miller & American Baker, Canadian Baker and Confectioner, Rich- ‘ 
Trim size, 8%xl11%. Type page, 7x10. 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. Published by mond and ~~ Sts., Toronto, Ont. 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency The Miller Pub. Co. Est. 1873. Sub- Published by Consolidated Press, Ltd. I 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- scription $1. Trim size, 10%x14. Type Est. 1888. Free (controlled). Trim size, : 
er’s Statement). 5,021 gross. mateo page, 9%x12%. Published ist Wed. of 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. 
Times 1 Page % Page age = =6month. Forms close 12 days preceding. Circulation (CCAB), 2,901. Bakery own- I 
1 $100.00 $60.00 35.00 Agency discounts, none. Circulation ers and managers, 90%; all others, 10%. 
6 80.00 48.00 ores (Publisher’s Statement), 9,885. Rates— Rates— 
12 70.00 42.00 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page . 
Bakers’ Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New 1 $130.00 $72.00 39.0 1 $70.00 $45.00 $30.00 
York. Published by American Trade 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 6 65.00 40.00 25.00 t 
Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M. 12 60.00 37.50 22.50 \ 
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(See also Insurance) 


Banking and Financial 








T HERE are approximately 15,550 pri- 
vately owned banking institutions in 
the United States today, operating 
roughly 3,700 branches in addition to 
their main offices, and controlling al- 
most $70,000,000,000 in resources, ac- 
cording to Banking. 

Changed lending conditions are bring- 
ing about important new developments 
in the banking field which it is impor- 
tant for sales managers carefully to 
study. So-called consumer loans, long 
ignored by commercial banks, are now 
being attracted on a tremendous scale 
in all parts of the country, giving the 
banker an entirely new interest, and 
voice, in the purchase of so-called instal- 
ment merchandise—radios, automobiles, 
electrical appliances, and other relative- 
lv high cost consumer articles. 


At the same time, banks are more ac- 
tively interested in real-estate loans 
than ever before. Banking has recently 
made nation-wide studies, from inside 
banking sources, which indicate that at 
least 150,000 new homes will be financed 
by banks in 1938, while, at the same 
time, over 350,000 modernization loans 
will be made, thousands of them on 
properties where banks already have a 
major stake as_ holders’ of first 
mortgages. 


Real estate loans by banks, today, are 
with few exceptions, amortized loans, 
based, not as formerly on _ property 
values, but first, on the character and 
stability of the borrower, and second, 
upon the standards of workmanship and 
materials that go into homes and other 
structures. With the possibility of re- 
possession at any time over a period of 
twenty years, one of the facts that must 
be faced in making such loans, banks 
are critical of materials and products 
used in construction; vitally concerned 
with such details as heating, plumbing, 
kitchens, entrances and other factors 
that make for home satisfaction and 
are exercising rigid supervision over 
every job on which they lend. 

In the management of their own in- 
ternal operating problems, banks are 
utilizing as never before the latest and 
best tools for efficient production. New 
office equipment is being bought at the 
rate of almost ten millions a year.  In- 
cluded in the machines most in demand 
are adding, posting, billing and book- 
keeping machines, typewriters, dictat- 
ing machines, check writers, coin coun- 
ters, protective equipment, and filing 
equipment. 

For stationery and supplies in 1938, 
they will spend more than $25,000,000. 
For fire and related insurance on their 
own assets, their annual outlay is over 
$35,000,000, while their $10,000,000,000 
mortgage investments, plus their vast 
trust interests make them the over- 
seers and trustees of close to fifteen 
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percent of all insurance except life sold 
in the country. 

Their banking quarters are valued at 
close to $2,000,000,000, and their annual 
bill for maintenance and modernization 
of those properties is close to $40,000,- 
000 a year. According to the best in- 
formation obtainable by Banking, as 
the result of careful studies, 468 banks 
are being air-conditioned this year, 330 
important jobs to improve lighting and 
other working conditions are under way, 
and a large number of new buildings or 
complete modernization jobs are in 
progress. 

As a result of depression conditions, 
banks had to take over more than a 
billion dollars worth of improved real 
estate, upon which they must spend 
about $15,000,0000 a year for improve- 
ments. These improvements involve di- 
rect purchases by banks of practically 
everything that goes into a residence, 
from mason work and timber to fur- 
naces, boilers, radiators, bathtubs and 
other sanitary conveniences, kitchen 
equipment, floorings, paints and roofing 
materials. These purchases,. in the 
larger institutions, are made by real 
estate officers and members of their 
complete staffs; in the smaller banks by 
real estate committees comprising of- 
ficers and directors. Since all expendi- 
tures of this kind are either for the 
purpose of selling the properties, or for 
putting them on an income-producing 
basis, the quality-requirements are high, 
and the specifications rigid. 

There are more than 250,000 people 
engaged in the banking business, and 
probably not far from 15,000,000 bank 
customers, making them a vitally im- 
portant center of influence, in addition 
to a vast direct market. 

The 19,581 banks reporting to the 


—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


census were divided as to types, as fol- 
lows: 
BANKS BY TYPES, 1935 


PUREE TO 6.466.06056500000604 540 6,725 
De DE cncepeedekd casdennetoebs 11,574 
POD: DEE ccncotupntdde case seen 253 
Mutual Savings Banks.............. 673 
BRGUNETIAR TOAMED a ccccccescosccccccee 249 
Federal Reserve and Joint Stock 


TA TE 000 cc ene ccvcesccncevess 107 


Of the total number of banks re- 
ported, 4,222 are branch banks; these 
consist of 890 main offices and 3,332 
branches. 


A total payroll of $487,694,572 was 
paid to 266,458 employes by the report- 
ing banks in 1935. 

Rand McNally Bankers’ Directory 
shows 15,459 banks of deposit in the 
United States as of June 30, 1938, 
having total resources of $64,719,314,000; 
364 had total resources of $25,000,000 
and over; 1,098 had resources of be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $25,000,000; 4,172 
between 1 and 5 million; 3,170 between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000; 3,482 between 
$250,000 and $500,000 and 3,173 under 
$250,000. 

The 1935 Census of Business reports 
24,520 financial institutions other than 
banks, which paid $274,953,713 in wages 
and salaries to 161,090 employes. These 
institutions were divided, by types, as 
follows: 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 1935 


Security brokers and dealers........ 7,224 
Single establishments ............. 4,678 
Multi-unit establishments ......... 2,546 

Building and loan associations...... 8,118 
Federal savings and loan associa- 

CO Pr errr ear ae 896 
State building and loan associa- 
GG ncchaoudbhenbeeeenssestbbocé 7,222 

Installment finance companies ...... 2,331 
Single establishments ........-.+... 1,386 
Multi-unit establishments ........ 945 

Personal finance companies.......... 4,015 
Single establishments ............. 2,20 
Multi-unit establishments ........ 1,80 

Mortgage and farm mortgage com- 
DE. ks ckt0-0d6060000006050050 06044 954 

PERNORGO cc ccccccccscecveowoccses 1,878 
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Associations 
American Association of Personal 


Finance Companies, 315 Bowen Bldg., 
Washington D. C. 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York. 
Published by Charles Otis. Est. 1836. 
Subscription, $12. Trim size 11%x17%. 
Type page, 9%x15. Published daily ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. Forms close 

Pp. m., Sat. 1 p. m. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 4.376. Rates— 
Times Agate Line 
1 $0.25 
12 .22 
52 .18 
156 .15 
303 10 


American Bank Reporter, 420 E. 149th St., 
New York. Published by Charles Steurer 
Press. Est. 1836. Subscription $10; 3 
issues, $27. Trim size, 3%x6%. Pub- 
lished, Mar., July, Nov. Forms close 15th 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 6,000 per issue. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $30.00 
3 83.33 41.67 P 25.00 


American Building Association News, 22 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
by American Building Association News. 
Est. 1880. Official publication United 
States Building and Loan League. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 84%x11\4%. Type 
page, 54% x9. Published Ist. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Publisher's Statement), 8,619. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110. 00 $60.50 
6 175.00 6.25 53.00 
12 150.00 + 50 45.50 


American Globe, American Bank Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by Wm. 
J. Schaefie. Est. 1903. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close 18th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $16.00 
6 45.00 25.00 14.00 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


American Industrial Banker, The, 126 E. 
Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Published 
by American Industrial Bankers’ Ass'n. 


Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Oct. and Dec. 
Forms close 20th preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 2,086. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $55.00 $35.00 20.00 
6 45.00 25.00 12.00 
Arkansas Banker, The, 621 Pyramid Bldg., 


Little Rock, Ark. Published by Arkansas 
Pankers’ Assn. Est. 1917. Subscription, 


$1 (partly free). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts. 15-0. Cir- 


culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,350. 
Rates—1 page, $40; % page, $25.00; \% 
page $15.00. 

Bank Man, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Published by Chicago Chapter, Am. In- 
stitute of Banking. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, « 
7%. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,100. Official 
organ of Chicago Chapter, American In- 


stitute of Banking. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
6 47.00 27.00 18.00 
11 46.00 26.00 17.00 


Bank News, 408 Ridge Bidg., Kensas City, 
Mo. Published by Trans-Mississippi 
Banker Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 2,106 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Banker and Financier, 342 Madison Ave, 
New York. Published by The Financier 
Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
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American Bankers Association, 22 
East 40th St., New York. 

National Association of 
nance Companies, 360 No. 
Ave., Chicago. 


Sales Fi- 
Michigan 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


lst. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 45.00 
6 120.00 67.50 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Banker and Tradesman, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Published by Banker 
& Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 1872. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 19x15. Type 
page, 8%x13%\. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,561. Rates—l1 page, $162; by the 
inch, $3.00. Discounts for 3, 6 and 12 mo. 
contracts. 

Bankers Magazine, The, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1846. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 4%x8. 
Published on 5th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, June, 
1938 (Sworn), 1,031, (gross), 1,248. Banks 


and officers, 71%; libraries, 20%; others, 

9%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $38.00 
6 115.00 68.00 34.00 
12 100.00 60.00 30.00 


Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Rand McNally & Co. 


Est. 1883. Free (controlled). Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 16,852, (gross) 18374. Banks in 
U. S. A., 100%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $75.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Banking, 22 E. 40th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by American Bankers Ass'n. Est. 
1908. Subscription $3. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page 7x103/16. Published 
1st. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC) 30581, 
(gross) 31,858... Banks, financial and 
banking firms, 46% directors, officers, 
trustees and employes, 52%; others, 2%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$375.00 $275.00 $125.00 
6 280.00 190.00 85.00 
12 250.00 175.00 80.00 


For additional data, see page 2. 


Banking Law Journal, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Brady Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 4% x8. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Sworn) 2,125; (gross) 2,272. Banks and 
bankers, 76%; bank attorneys, 15%; li- 
braries, 4% others, 5% Rates—Sold 
only in combination with Bankers Mag- 


azine. Combination rate— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $138.00 $80.00 $40.00 
6 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.00 


Barron’s National Financial Weekly, 44 
Broad St., New York. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $10. Type page, 12x17%. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 28.766. Rates—one 
line, $0.70; 2,500 lines, $0.60; 5,000 lines, 
$0.50. 

The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl St., New York 
City. Published by The Bond Buyer, Inc. 
Est. 1891. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 8%x11%. Pub- 
lished Saturday. orms close Thursday. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 inch 

1 $3.50 

13 1.50 

2 1.25 

52 1.00 

Legal notices, $4.20 per inch. 


Boston Commercial, 20 Central St., Boston, 
Mass. Est. 1884. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 15%x21%. Published Saturday. 


Forms close Friday a. m. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Rates— 
Financial Adv. $0.40 
Commercial Adv. 0.30 
5,000 line rate 0.25 


Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Est. 1887. Subscription, $0.07 
per copy. Type page, 12x17%. Published 
morning and evening. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates—1 line, $0.50; 2,500 lines, 
$0.45; 5,000 lines, $0.40. 


Building and Loan Guide and nee, ll 
Hill St., Newark, N. J. Published by N. J. 
Building and Loan League. Est. 1922. 
Free (controlled). Type page, 6%x9. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 13,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $80.00 $40.00 
6 75.00 68.00 34.00 


Burroughs Clearing House, Burroughs 
and 2nd Aves., Detroit, Mich. Published 
by Burroughs Adding Machine Co. Est. 
1916. Free (controlled). Trim size 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7%x101/6. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th preceding. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation Aug., 


1938 (CCA), 69,214, (gross) 73,028, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Pa % Page 4 Page 
1 $450. $0 $230.00 $120.00 
6 330.00 175.00 90.00 
12 300.00 160.00 85.00 


Chicago Banker, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Harry Wilkinson. 


Est, 1898. Subscription, $5. Trim _ size, 
10%x13%. Type fose 9x12. Published 
Saturday. cures ¢ se Wednesday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 10-5. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $60.00 $30.00 17.50 
13 34.62 19.23 8.66 
52 34.62 17.31 8.66 


Coast Banker and Pacific and California 
Banker, 255 California St., San Fran- 


cisco. Published by Geo. P. Edwards. 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 75/6x10%. Published 


Forms close 25th. 
Circulation 


on ist. 
counts, 15-1. 


Agency dis- 
(Publisher's 


Statement), 4,503. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 et 00 46.00 
6 135.00 5.60 41.40 
12 120.00 e7. 20 36.80 


Commerce and Finance, 95 Broad St., New 
York. Published by Giant Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
6%x10. Published Ist. Forms close Mon- 
day preceding date of publication. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $210.00 $105.00 52.50 
13 189.00 94.50 7.25 
26 168.00 84.00 42.00 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Spruce St., New York. Published by 
William B. Dana Co. Est. 1865. Sub- 
scription, $15. Trim size, 8%x13. Type 


page, 6%x10% Published Saturday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 ery 50 $100.00 
12 5.00 92.50 
26 180. 00 90.00 
52 175.00 87.50 


Commercial Bulletin, 144 High St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Published by Curtis Guild & 
Co. Est. 1859. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 17%x23%. Type page. 15% x21%. 
Fublished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— _ 
ear 


1 Time 3 Mos. 
lst page, per in., 
SIMBIOS GOL. ccccess $5.60 $56.00 $224.00 
4th and 5th pages, 


per in., single col.. 4.20 42.00 168.00 
Other pages, per in., 
single col. ...... 3.50 35.00 140.00 


Commercial West, Lewis Blde., Min- 
reapolis. Published by Commercial West 
Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $30.00 
13 80.00 48.00 22.50 
26 70.00 42.00 20.00 
52 60.00 36.00 17.50 


Daily Bond Buyer, The, 67 Pearl St.. New 
York. Published by The Bond Buyer, 
Inc. Est. 1891. Subscription $180. Trim 
size, 10%x13%\. Type page, 8%x11%. 
Published daily except Sundays and legal 


holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. day pre- 

ceding. Agency discounts, — Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pa % Page 
1 $158.00 $79. 50 $39.50 
26 101.12 50.56 25.28 
52 82.16 41.08 20.54 


Legal notices, $4.20 per inch. 
Financial Age, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Published by F. Howard Hooke. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x13. 
Type page, 7%x11. 


Published Saturday. 
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Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates—6,000 lines, 20c; 12,000 lines, 
19.5c; 20,000 lines, 18c. 


Financial World, 21 West St., New York. 


Published by Guenther Pub. Co. Est. 
1902 Subscription, $10. Type page, 
7x10 3/16. Published Wednesday. Forms 
close week preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC) 32,871, (gross) 
33,379. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $450.00 $225.00 $112.00 
13 427.50 213.75 106.40 
26 405.00 202.50 100.80 
52 382.50 191.25 95.20 


Great Lakes Banker, 33 N. La Salle St., 


Chicago. Published by Illinois Bankers 
Assn. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page. 74x10. Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 


cuunts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 1,256, (gross) 1,490. Bankers 


and banks, 70%; misc.. 30%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $72.00 $50.00 $28.00 
f 65.00 46.00 25.00 
12 60.00 41.00 24.00 


Hoosier Banker, 810 Union Title Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Published by Indiana 
Bankers Assn. Est. 1916. Free to mem- 
bers of Ind. Bankers Assn; $1.50 to 
others. Trim size 8%xll. Type page, 


74x. Published on 15th. Forms close 

5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 

(Publisher's Statement), 1,000. Bankers, 

98%; others, 2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $50.00 $30.00 $16.50 
4 45.00 27.00 14.75 
12 40.00 24.00 13.25 


Investment Dealers’ Digest, 50 Pine St., 
New York. Published by Dealers’ Digest 
Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, $65. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7\. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Tues- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 1,800 paid, 
(gross) 4,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 $20.00 
26 58.50 31.50 18.00 
52 52.00 28.00 16.00 


The Journal of Accountancy, 13 E. 4ist 
St., New York. Published by Am. Institute 
Pub. Co., Inc. Official organ of American 
Institute of Accountants. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 


page, 5%x8. Published on ist. Forms 

close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (ABC). June, 1938, 11,480, 

(gross) 11.877. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 30.00 
6 90.00 49.00 26.00 
12 80.00 43.00 22.00 


Kansas Banker, Nat'l Bank of Topeka 
Bldg., Topeka, Kan. Published by H. M. 
Ives & Son. Est. 1911. Free to members. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%\%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 1,200. Rates, flat, 1 page, 
$20; % page, $10; 4% page, $5. 

Los Angeles Banker (formerly “Southern 
California Banker”), 628 S. Hill St.. Los 
Angeles, Calif. Published by and official 


organ of Los Angeles chapter, American 
Institute of Banking. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $2.00. Trim size, 9%44x6. Type 
page, 8x5. Published 1st. Forms close 
oth. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,700. Rates—1 
page, $40.00; % page, $20.00; 4% page, 
$10.00; % page, $5.00. 


Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad St., 
New York. Est. 1907. Subscription, $7.50. 


Trim size, 85gx11%. Type page, 7x10%. 
Published every other Saturday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), Mar., 
1937, 33,016. (gross) 33,826. Rates, finan- 
cial advertising— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
I $600.00 $400.00 $200.00 
13 540.00 360.00 180.00 
26 510.00 340.00 170.00 


Michigan Investor, 5 W. Larned St., De- 
troit, Mich. Published by Michigan In- 
yestor Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x 


10%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
13 67.50 36.00 22.50 
26 63.75 34.00 21.25 
52 60.00 32.00 20.00 


Mid-Continent Banker, 408 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Published by Commerce Pub. 
Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. Trim 
Size, 9%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC) 2,654. 


(gross) 4,000. Banks and bank officers, 
65%; bank directors, 5%; employes, 27%; 
others, 3%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Mid-Western Banker, 110 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee. Published by Bankers 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn) 
1,763, (gross) 2,173. Banks and officers, 
58%; directors, 30%; employes, 6%; 
others, 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $110,00 $60.00 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Mississippi Banker, Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1914. Subscription, $2. Type page, 64x 
8%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Official organ Mississippi Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 


lation (Publisher’s Statement), 352. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $15.00 $10.00 $7.5 
12 12. 7.50 5.00 


Money and Commerce, 104 Vandergrift 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
Finance Co. Official organ of Pa. and W. 
Virginia Bankers’ Assn’s. Est. 1902. 
Subscription $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 8%x11l. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—$2.50 inch on yearly contracts; 
$3.50 inch transient. 

Montana Banker, Tribune Bldg., Great 
Falls, Mont. Published by Great Falls 
Tribune. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 17.00 
6 40.00 24.00 14.00 
12 37.50 20.00 12.00 


Mountain States Banker, 324 Tabor Bidg., 
Denver, Colo. Published by Mountain 
States Pub. Co. Official organ of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico Bank- 
ers’ Ass’n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6 5/6x10 1/16. 
Fublished 5th. Forms close lst. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 76.50 45.00 27.00 
12 63.75 37.50 22.50 


New Jersey Banker. 220 Elizabeth Ave., 
Newark, N. J. Published by and official 
organ of the New Jersey Bankers’ Ass'n. 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x9. Published Sept... Nov.. Feb. and 
May. Forms close ist publication month. 


Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement). 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $17.00 
40.00 26.00 14.00 


North Pacific Banker, 210 McKay Blidgz., 
Portland, Ore. Published by Banker Pub. 


Co. Est. 1902. Subscription. $2. Type 
page, 9%x12%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates 


—$4 per inch. 

Northwestern Banker, 555 7th St., Des 
Moines, Ia. Published by De Puy Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 2,416, 
(gross) 3.468. Banks, bank officers and 
employees, 65%: bank directors, 33%; 


others, 2%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Ohio Banker, 17 S. High St., Columbus, 
0. Est. 1908. Published by and official 
organ of Ohio Bankers’ Association. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 6%x8%. 
Published on 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
1,250. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $30.00 $16.50 $8.75 
6 27.00 14.00 7.25 
12 25.00 13.50 7.00 


Oklahoma Banker. 300 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Official organ: 
Oklahoma Bankers Ass'n. Est. 1909. 


Subscription, $3. Type page, 7% x10. 

Fublished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $22.00 $12.00 


Savings and Loans, 333 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published by and offi- 
cial organ of American Savings and Loan 
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Institute. Est. 1926. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,855. Members of United 
States Bldg. and Loan League, 70%; 
American Savings and Loan Institute, 
30%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page b Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 35.0 
100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 27.50 


Savings Bank Journal, 110 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Published by Natamsa 
Fublishing Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
6%4x9. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(Publisher’s Statement), (gross) 4,389. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $75.00 $50.00 

6 110.00 69.00 46.00 

12 100.00 63.00 42.00 


Southern Banker, 1204 Atlanta Natl. Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Southern 
Panker Pub. Co. Official organ of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida and So. Carolina 
Bankers’ Assn. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
$3.00. Trim size, 8%x12. Type page. 7x 
10. Published list. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement). 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 rage 
1 $100.00 $55.00 30.0 
6 85.00 45.00 27.50 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Southwestern Banker, Liberty Bank 


Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Published by Banker 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 981; gross, 1,760. Bank ex- 
ecutives, 95%; others, 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$75.00 $40.00 $21.00 
6 68.00 36.00 19.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Tarheel Banker, Box 1588, Raleigh, N. C. 
Published by North Carolina Bankers 
Ass'n. Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), paid, 750, 
(gross) 1,068. Bankers, 80%; misc., 20%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $25.00 $15.00 $8.00 
6 23.75 14.25 7.60 
12 22.50 13.50 7.20 


The Tax Magazine, 205 W. Monroe 8St., 
Chicago. Published by Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 84x11. Type 

page, 7x9%. Published 25th preceding. 

Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 

15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $42.50 $22.50 
6 62.50 35.50 18.75 
12 55.00 31.00 16.50 


Tennessee Banker, 812 American Trust 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Published by 
and official organ of Tennessee Bankers 
Ass’n. Est. 1913. Subscription, $1, also 
included in members dues. Trim size, 
9x6. Type page, 4x6%. Published 5th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment) paid 411, (gross), 550. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $19.25 $11.55 $6.93 
3 17.50 10.50 6.30 

Texas Bankers Record, Dallas Nat'l 


Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Published by 
and official organ of Texas Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x9%. 


Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $30.00 $15.00 
6 55.00 27.50 13.75 
12 50.00 25.00 12.50 
Texas-Oklahoma Bank Directory, P. O. 
Box 227, Fort Worth, Texas. Published 


by W. L. Mosely. Est. 1930. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 3 3/16x6%. Type page, 2% 
x 5 3/16. Published Feb. and Aug. Forms 
close Jan. and July 30th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 1,850. Rates—1 page, $90; % 
page, $50. 

Trust Companies, 2 Rector St., New York. 
Published by Fiduciary Publishers, Inc. 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x7%. Published 
25th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,006; (gross) 2,306. Trust 
officials, 32%; bank executives and offi- 
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— Sa aries, etc., 20%; attor- (Publisher’s Statement), 1,500. aay. ne etene PRs ol Agency 
5, 9A: _— British Columbia Financial Times, 510 scounts . ransient rate, 
ee dinate bs Py 4 Page Hastings  _ * Vancouver, B. Cc. *Pub- $0. 13; 5, 000 a $6. 10: 10, 000 lines, $0. 09. 
6 100.00 60.00 ery + lished by Bradford W. Heyer. Est. 1914. Financial Post, 481 University Ave., To- 
12 80.00 48.00 23.00 Subscription, $2 in Canada, $2.50 in ronto. Published by MacLean Pub. Co. 
. U. S. A. Type page, 7%x10%. Published Est. 1907. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
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| We Take Pride 


We take pride in presenting this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


We believe that this 1939 edition of a volume which has been acknowledged 
as an outstanding reference work since the first issue appeared in 1921, 
surpasses all previous editions in scope and extent of editorial material, in 
| logical arrangement of text and advertising, and in pleasing, easy-to-read 
' typography and format. 


ee nal 


But we know that as you use this volume from day to day, to investigate 
‘ markets, to check information on media, to aid in determining sales quotas, 
etc., etc., suggestions and criticisms will occur to you. 


All such suggestions and criticisms will be eagerly welcomed by the editor. 
f Tell us what you want in The Market Data Book Number, no matter what 
it is, and we shall do our best to make the next one measure up to your 
expectations. 


In that way you will give us vital assistance in making future numbers of 
this primary source volume of the greatest possible value to every user. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 
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Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 


(See also Drugs, Proprietaries: Soaps) 





Beavry shops reporting to the 1935 
Census of Business had sales or receipts 
for that year amounting to $171,943,000. 
This includes service and merchandise 
sales of 61,504 establishments. Shops 
operated as concessions in department 
and other stores are included, but not 
beauty shops operated by department 
stores or other businesses, as a part of 
the store organization. Beauty schools 
were included in the census when a 
charge was made for services performed 
by students. Establishments essentially 
retailing cosmetics, though rendering 
beauty shop service as well, also are 
included. 

Of total 1935 receipts of $171,943,000, 
$2,432,000 represented the sale of mer- 
chandise; receipts from other sources 


amounted to $1,772,000, leaving $167,- 


739,000 for service. Establishments with 
annual receipts ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000 or more each numbered 40,621, 


and did more than 94 per cent of the 
total volume, or $160,841,000. 

In 1929 only 19,604 beauty shops out 
of the 61,504 in operation in 1935 were 
in operation. In 1930, 1931 and 1932, 
15,636 new beauty shops opened for 
business; in 1933 another group of 
6,833 came into the picture, and in 
1935, 19,103 additional shops appeared. 

According to Modern Beauty Shop, 
sales or receipts of the beauty shops in 
1937 were approximately $400,000,000. 
This includes service and merchandise, 
and covers approximately 70,000 beauty 
shops. 

Based on a survey made by Modern 
Beauty Shop, the average shop’s income 
was in excess of $5,000; to be exact, 
$5,064.90. The average number of pa- 
trons served per week per average shop 
would be slightly in excess of 100. The 
beauty shop’s service is of general ap- 
peal, with one beauty shop to every 825 
population. 

Beauty shop activity is primarily ur- 
ban in character. Shops operating in 
190 cities of 50,000 population or more 
each account for 70 per cent of the na- 
tion’s volume. The per capita expendi- 
ture in beauty shops of women between 
sixteen and sixty years of age is high- 
est for Washington, D. C. According to 
the 1935 Census of American Business, 
the average number of full-time and 
part-time employes in beauty shops was 


78,062, with a total payroll of $58,323,- 
000. 


Most of the merchandise bought by 
beauty shops is purchased from supply 
dealers, of whom there are about 1,500 
in the United States, exclusive of a con- 
siderable number of “peddlers,” says 
Beauty Trades Review. Approximately 
five hundred dealers account for one- 
half of the total volume of business 
handled through all channels. 

Following are the major items in 








Beauty Parlors, Barber and Beauty Shops and Barber Shops and Their 
Receipts by States, 1935 
Barber and 
Beauty parlors beauty —. Barber shops 
No. Receipts No. No Receipts 

wrens Wee U. Bie cevsiec 61,176 $170,753,000 4,298 $ 0. me 000 121, 057 ear y 369, 000 
NEW ENGLAND ........... 4,481 13,384,000 256 1,113,000 9:4 37 16,900,000 
err Te 560 3,109,000 18 87,000 1,805 3,485,000 
EE See hee nh anddaiee 481 1,045,000 26 91,000 989 1,479,000 
Massachusetts ........... 2,618 7,405,000 156 714,000 4,755 8,918,000 
New Hampshire ......... 306 624,000 14 67,000 559 984,000 
DY DEE nacceundse won 300 864,000 24 75,000 929 1,428,000 
WHE, Sidhe céwaenncgees 216 337,000 18 79,000 400 606,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC .........14,504 51,214,000 905 5,196,000 31,303 56,947,000 
CED 6 cau nnseeccace 2,219 6,767,000 141 577,000 5,118 8,458,000 
fs |e 7,665 32,777,000 535 3,610,000 15,549 32,843,000 
I 4,620 11,670,000 229 1,009,000 10,636 15,646,000 
East NORTH-CENTRAL ..... 13,976 36,502,000 918 4,646,000 26,541 42,708,000 
DEE. Sb0be debeseneeneecws 4,355 12,509,000 229 1,609,000 7,915 13,414,000 
PROS 3,277,000 99 348,000 3,637 5,078,000 
BEES eat 2,526 6,096,000 342 1,737,000 4,478 7,939,000 
CE Ma itadhte s eibas 060 oc. oe 10,197,000 233 875,000 7,573 11,104,000 
NEE. baccaséneceianss 1,111 4,423,000 15 77,000 2,938 5,173,000 
WEsT NORTH-CENTRAL ..... 7,286 15,800,000 698 2,595,000 14,282 21,419,000 
SY ta to cna ihn <n cain 1,436 2,875,000 147 502,000 2,864 4, 286,000 
ES oa ied tas id cee tills 884 1,452,000 163 566,000 2,042 2:777,000 
rr 1,168 3,516,000 131 579,000 2,640 4,611,000 
DE. Ziv cks voneenhaune 2,220 5,341,000 110 434,000 4,046 5,643,000 
PE. Sa tanewncsnmbaws 994 1,554,000 93 270,000 1,502 2,358,000 
Northen DOOR 2... 0000 cccss 280 513,000 28 141,000 624 891,000 
SE MD. Sccnersccecs 304 549,000 26 103,000 564 853,000 
SoutH ATLANTIC .........- 5,038 14,179,000 276 1,552,000 10,518 19,935,000 
0 EEE ee ae 139 306,000 10 82,000 270 419,000 
District of Columbia...... 441 2,423,000 17 125,000 514 1,754,000 
EL hdc atth + 0a warke Saale 650 2,112,000 55 275,000 1,350 2,549,000 
NT cece WAN dha Risin a 684 1,791,000 55 307,000 1,570 2,922,000 
OS 1,008 2,194,000 21 121,000 1,633 2,743,000 
Worth Carolina .......... 650 1,811,000 27 203,000 1,659 3,531,000 
Bowe COPOMMR 2c ccccecscs 304 673,000 18 126,000 945 1,554,000 
WE.  siucWine odeneeaue 626 1,750,000 30 164,000 1,434 2,753,000 
. kk: ee 536 1,119,000 43 149,000 1,143 1,710,000 
East SOUTH-CENTRAL ..... 2,333 5,161,000 146 680,000 5,695 9,118,000 
. "=? a 1,075,000 46 189,000 1,307 2,090,000 
ee 694 1,483,000 34 142,000 1,813 2,621,000 
I sis k Ginkck te ch wate 357 521,000 32 178,000 891 1,288,000 
EE creda et uue ween Ws 812 2,082,000 34 171,000 1,684 3,119,000 
West SOUTH-CENTRAL ..... 5,047 9,541,000 355 1,442,000 9,786 15,799,000 
I hii din ase Kan geen 516 938,000 31 86,000 1,198 1,539,000 
OO Ee cree re 556 1,228,000 26 139,000 1,720 2,373,000 
ES ee ceeding cet 1,239 1,891,000 98 349,000 1,878 2,969,000 
I ed we as int onside bret 2,736 5,484,000 200 868,000 4,990 8,918,000 
DE, Sv ckendass se 6.08 1,890 4,090,000 215 896,000 3,253 6,200,000 
DE. wencctesosnaneedan 159 421,000 25 122,000 299 658,000 
ES ae 602 1,503,000 60 218,000 1,024 1,739,000 
ad 6 nn ain dinan ants 228 456,000 28 108,000 396 831,000 
ee Seer 256 508,000 42 250,000 519 1,028,000 
ER Sak Wee tena naeeere 62 147,000 41 125,000 105 295,000 
OT re 142 289,000 13 56,000 252 476,000 
Dt Chena tenn Sechwnacmariae 279 501,000 6 17,000 439 680,000 
SS oO anil tenes etal 162 265,000 ion onmehann 219 493,000 
DE Ksntieedosidnece 6,621 20,882,000 529 2,156,000 10,242 19,943,000 
SD av iaeechsenseaewe 5,089 16,768,000 346 1,496,000 7,199 14,916,000 
NE ai hcraelg ce xk aes 596 1,598, 000 66 226,000 1,155 1,974,000 
WOOD. cwcecsccceesea 936 2. ,516,000 117 434,000 1,888 3,053,000 
—1935 Census of Serv ice Establishments, Preliminary Summary. 








which the shops are interested, accord- 


ing to Beauty Trades Review. 


Permanent waving Facial treatment 
machines and devices 
supplies Cash registers 
Hair dryers Cosmetic prepara- 
Hair steamers tions 
Massage equipment Perfumes 
Weight-reducing Hair Dyes, colorings, 


equipment bleaches 
Air conditioning Soaps 
equipment Shampoos, soap and 
Hydraulic chairs soapless 
Furniture Makeup accessories 
Booth equipment Curlers and wave 
Power tweezers clips 
Electrolysis equip- Hair treatment 
ment preparations 
Sterilizing equipment Manicure prepara- 
and preparations tions 
Wavesets and lotions Aprons, capes, 
Hair caps and nets uniforms 
Combs and brushes Hair pins 
Cutlery Shampoo basins and 
“Beauty Bath'’equip- equipment 


ment for recontour- Ventilating fans 

ing 

Beauty shops are a fertile field for air 
conditioning equipment, as shown by a 
survey made by Modern Beauty Shop, 
which revealed a 36 per cent increase 
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in volume of business among shops after 
installations were made. 

Furnishings, such as Venetian blinds, 
draperies, lamps, floor coverings, plumb- 
ing fixtures, fans and other electrical 
equipment are purchased annually. The 
beauty shop field has made important 
strides in the last six or seven years as 
merchandisers, a recent survey indicat- 
ing that 67 per cent of all shops ren- 
dering beauty service today sell cos- 
metics. Dollar volume of sales by indi- 
vidual shops is steadily increasing. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
shows 82 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of beauty shop equipment, 
not including furniture or certain classes 
of equipment, such as sterilizers that are 
used also by dentists, physicians and 
hospitals. The reporting establishments 
paid wages amounting to $1,967,802 to 
2,179 wage earners in 1935. Permanent 
waving machines valued at $3,624,830 
and hair dryers valued at $2,741,092 
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BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 








comprised approximately half of the 
$12,524,574 shown as the total value of 
their products, 

There are 4,302 establishments listed 
in the 1935 Census of Business which 
operate beauty parlors in combination 
with barber shops, with total receipts 
of $20,297,000. As in the case of both 
the beauty parlor and the barber shop, 
receipts in some cases includes revenue 
from other sources, mainly from the 
sale of small quantities of merchandise, 
principally cosmetics. These shops 
averaged 11,115 employes in 1935, with 
total payroll of $8,754,000. 


Toilet Articles 


Total value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations made in the 
industry was $119,529,172, according to 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures, which 
includes products valued at $19,885,667 
not normally belonging to the industry. 
The value and kind of these products 
was divided as follows: 


Perfumes .... $ 8,132,838 
Toilet waters .... : 3,330,441 
Creams, other than shi iving cream 14,430,014 


Toothbrushes valued at $6,505,184 and 
toilet brushes valued at $5,223,700 were 
manufactured in 1935 according to the 
census. 


Barber Shops 

The 1935 Census of American Busi- 
ness shows 121,153 barber shops, em- 
ploying 80,309 part-time and full-time 
workers earning $54,875,000. Total re- 
ceipts amounted to $209,337,000. 


These figures include all barber shops, 
with the exception of those operated as 
a part of another business, such as a 
retail store or hotel. Barber shop con- 
cessions (operated independently) are 
also included. Barber colleges and bar- 
ber shop concessions on trains and 
steamships are not included. The re- 
ceipts reported include revenue from 
other services rendered in barber shops, 
such as shoe shining and manicuring, 
as well as receipts from the sale of 
small quantities of merchandise. Em- 
ployes in these establishments include 
those engaged on a straight salary, and 
those working on a percentage or com- 


i P i cetee 4,714,330 z 
ther souee uP rouses-----*--- yareais mission basis 
Dentrifices .... aneweke : 29,722'047 
Deodorants for human use.. 3,028,564 
Shampoos . * 
Containing soap ...... Peres Associations 
Containing no soap. . 1,229,121 
Face powders ..... . ** 31'204'874 American Hair Dressers’ Association, 
Talcum powders ...... -- 5,095,403 260 Detroiter Hotel, Detroit. 
Other toilet pores rs.. 3,529,151 
Hair dyes ....... bookie heeled 2,025,468 Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
Hair tonics ‘ : 3,955,855 tn 5 Te 
eke dresstnae ** 5064291 ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

_—— — sees oees S38 National Hairdressers & Cosmetol- 
ath salts ...... , : 758,288 : n 
Manicure preparations "5 665537 O8ists’ Association, 2322 S. Grand Blvd., 
Other toilet preparations 14,896,313 St. Louis. 

Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month peried ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Hairdresser, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, New York. Published by H. R. 
Howell Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1877. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 3% x11 % Type 
page, 7x10 Published 25th preceding. 


Forms close 12th. 
Member 


Agency discounts, 15-2 
A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 29,965, 


(gross), 32,859. Beauty shops and own- 
ers, 73%; operators and managers, 15%; 
others, 12%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $275.00 $160.00 $95.00 
6 240.00 135.00 80.00 
12 215.00 125.00 70.00 
American Perfumer, 5 E. 38th St., New 


York Published by Robbins Pub. Co. 
Est. 1906 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 14th. 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 2,219, 
(gross), 3,164. Manufacturers of toilet- 


ries and related products, 53%; raw ma- 
terials and supplies, 13%: 
tracts, 2% 


flavoring ex- 


; others, 32%. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 75.00 $47.50 
6 105.00 65.00 37.50 
12 90.00 52.50 30.00 


Barber’s Journal, 19 W. 44th St., New 


York. Published by Beauty Culture Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 


lished 25th preceding. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$200.00 $115.00 $70.00 

6 150.00 90.00 55.00 

12 120.00 70.00 42.00 


Beauty (formerly Western Beauty Shop), 
1303 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Published by Beauty Shop Supply Co., 
Inc. Est. 1919. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th preceding. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, 
$45.00; % page, $30.00; 4% page, $17.50. 


Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St., New York. 
Published by Beauty Culture Pub. Corp. 
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Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 20,738. Beauty shops, 974%; 

misc., 3%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
1 $350.00 $220.00 sie 0 
6 210.00 125.00 80.00 
12 190.00 120.00 75.00 


Beauty Trades Review, 271 Madison Ave. 
New York. Published by Beauty Trades 


Bureau, Inc. Est. 1933. Free. Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
20th month preceding. Forms close 10th 
montn preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $85.00 
6 230.00 130.00 75.00 
12 225.00 125.00 70.00 


Journeyman Barber, 1141 N. Delaware 8t. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Est. 1893. Subscrip- 


tion, $1. Type size, 7x10. Published ist, 

Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 40 00 
6 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Master Barber Magazine and Beauty 


Culturist, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Official organ of “Associated Master 
Barbers of America.’ Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 





7%x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency disceunts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10,491, (gross), 
11,413. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $60.00 $37.50 
6 97.50 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. Published by Modern Beauty 
Shop, Ine. Est. 1924. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 46,680, (gross) 51,012. Beauty 
shops and owners, 89%; operators and 
managers, 11%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $200.00 $115.00 

6 315.00 170.00 95.00 
12 300.00 160.00 85.00 


Southern Beauty Shoppe, 223 Courtland 
St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Walter W. Brown Pub. Co. Est. 1927. 


Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 5,659. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
$2.00 45.00 27.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Toilet Requisites, 101 W. 3ist St., New 
York. Published by Pope Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9%x13%. Type page, 8x11%. Published 
1st. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
count, 15. Circulation (Publisher's State- 


ment), 6,633: (gross), 8,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $115.00 $65.00 
6 145.00 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
CANADA 


Modern Hairdressing and Beauty Culture, 
175 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. Pub- 
lished by Fullerton Pub. Co., Ltd. Bst 


1925. Free (controlled). Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 6,550. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 20.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 
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Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages: Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 









Taree distinct divisions make up 
this industry: Manufacturers and bot- 
tlers of non-alcoholic beverages; bot- 
tlers of beverages manufactured by 
others; and soda fountains. 

Total value of products made by 3,175 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of non-alcoholic beverages, 
as shown by the 1935 Census of Manu- 
factures amounted to $159,297,597, as 
against $111,297,233 reported for 2,903 
establishments in 1933, and $212,566,917 
for 4,250 establishments in 1931. 

The industry as covered by the cen- 
sus embraces establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the production 
of carbonated beverages, cereal bev- 
erages and non-alcoholic still bev- 
erages. It does not include the pro- 
duction of fruit and vegetable juices or 
the bottling of natural waters. 

The United Beverage Bureau, a credit 
and collection service, lists bottlers of 
carbonated beverages in its 1938 Bev- 
erage Bureau Book, and estimates that 
there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of bottlers since its pub- 
lication. 

The National Bottlers Gazette esti- 
mates 7,900 establishments and that 
business in the industry through August, 
1938, is from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
better than 1937. 

The American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages estimate total production for 
the industry in 1937 amounted to be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $450,000,000. 

National Carbonator and Bottler esti- 
mates the minimum capital investment 
of the carbonated beverage industry at 
$50 million dollars. 

According to National Bottlers’ Gazette, 
there are about 7,950 bottling plants in 
the United States, with an average 
plant investment of $35,000 for an an- 
nual production of 100,000 cases of 24 
bottles each. The majority of the 
plants are located in the Northern and 
Eastern states, following closely the 
concentration of population. 

Some 25 basic flavors of beverages 
are being bottled by the members 
of this industry. With the excep- 
tion of a relatively small number of 
plants owned by parent franchise com- 
panies, all bottlers are independent op- 
érators of their own plants, regardless 
of whether they produce a franchise bev- 
erage or not. Most bottling plants pro- 
duce a line of about 14 different bev- 
erages in sizes ranging from 6% to 32 
ounces. Bottles are cased and distrib 
uted in lots of 24 for the small sizes, 12 
bottles for the larger sizes. Practically 
every type of retail outlet can and does 
sell soft drinks. Those not equipped for 
refrigerating are helped out by the in- 
Stallation of beverage coolers, refriger- 
ated either by machinery or ice. 

The universal closure in this industry 
is the crown cap. 


As a market for equipment, materials 
and supplies, the bottled carbonated 
beverage industry uses, among other 
things, the following: 

Filters of all kinds for water and 
sirup; advertising novelties; coolers; 
bottle openers; wooden and _  paper- 
board bottle boxes; bottling, filling and 
crowning machinery; bottle washers; 
bottles; sugar color; carbonators; car- 
bon dioxide gas; chemicals of many 
kinds; citric and tartaric acid; clean- 
ers and cleansers; certified colors; con- 
veying systems; crown caps; electric 
motors; essential oils; extracts; filter 
cloths; fruit juices; tanks; ice ma- 
chines; labels and labelers; lime juice; 
advertising signs of all descriptions; 
mineral salts; electric mixers; pumps; 
siphons; soda tanks; office equipment; 
motor trucks; sales cars. 

The kind, quantity and value of prod- 
ucts of the beverage industry as shown 
by the Census of Manufactures for 1935 
is as follows: 

BEVERAGE PRODUCTION, 1935 
Carbonated, cereal and still bev- 
erages, aggregate value...... $157,994,601 
Other products (not normally 
belonging to the industry).. $1,302,996 
Made as secondary products in 
other tm@wstries ...ccccccccss $3,053,255 
Carbonated beverages, value....$158,525,348 
Ce MEE, GI 6 6ccccecceces 192,935,607 


Bulk goods, gallons............ 5,978,743 
Still beverages, value............ $1,414,505 
CMS MOOG, GRBs ccscccccccce 1,784,644 
Bulk goods, gallons............ 437,756 
Cereal beverages, value......... $1,108,003 
GD vv cawitaseanddciesescoeus 3,642,748 


The average number of wage earn- 
ers for the year was 16,778 with wages 
of $17,343,439. 

According to National Bottlers’ Gaz- 
ette, the bottled carbonated beverage 
industry is one of the most highly mo- 
torized industries in the world, close to 
100,000 trucks being regularly used. 
The average life of a truck in the indus- 
try is four years. 

In recent years a definite effort has 
been made to eliminate the seasonal 
drop in volume during the fall and win- 
ter months, by the use of new and mod- 
ern methods of advertising and selling. 

The bottled carbonated beverage in- 
dustry is one of the most prolific users 
and firm believers in point-of-sale adver- 
tising, outdoor display and window dis- 
play, its packages lending themselves 
readily to attractive illustration and at- 
tention-compelling display. 

National Carbonator and Bottler esti- 
mates that 10,500,000 cases of beverages 
will be sold during 1938 by filling sta- 
tions supplied with coolers. This field 
is becoming an increasingly effective and 
important medium of distribution. Each 
station requires a cooler costing about 
$15, which is usually supplied by or 
through the bottler. 

The 1935 census of wholesale dis- 
tribution shows 252 wholesalers of 
soft drinks with net sales of $16,593,000, 
and 1,182 employes, with a payroll of 
$1,582,000. 
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Producers of non-alcoholic beverages 
made 81.0 per cent of their sales direct 
to retailers of all types, and 10.1 per 
cent to wholesalers and jobbers, accord- 
ing to the 1935 census. 


Soda Fountains 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of complete soda foun- 
tains, tanks, siphons, and other parts 
and accessories, numbered 48 accord- 
ing to the 1935 Census of Manufactures 
against 40 in 1933. Value of products 
was $8,214,090, compared with $6,035,064 
in 1933. 

The 48 establishments employed an 
average of 1,096 wage earners in 1935 
who received $1,435,670, compared with 
$948,128 paid to 816 wage earners by 
40 establishments in 1933. 

Total number of soda fountains in the 
United States exclusive of small soft 
drink and ice cream cone stands is esti- 
mated between 90,000 and 100,000 by 
Soda Fountain Magazine. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent are located in drug 
stores, the balance being in confection- 
ery, department, novelty and other types 
of stores, as well as in railway and bus 
terminals, cigar stores, schools, col- 
leges, hospitals and other institutions. 

The 1932 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows fountain sales of $605,816,948. 
This information was obtained, except 
rarely, from stores doing more than 
$60,000 total business per year or in 
places of more than 10,000 population. 
Inasmuch as there are a very large 
number of localities that support profit- 
able soda fountains which are of less 
than 10,000 population and inasmuch as 
there are a great many soda fountains 
which are profitably conducted and 
which do less than $60,000 annually, 
Soda Fountain Magazine concludes that 
the total sales in the industry would con- 
servatively reach $1,000,000,000 per an- 
num. 

All larger fountains now serve foods, 
and a survey made by Soda Fountain 
Magazine indicates that food sales ap- 
proximate 50 per cent of the gross an- 
nual business. 

Counter freezers have come into active 
use in drug and confectionery stores. 
Also in bakery shops, hotels and restau- 
rants. This type of equipment permits 
the retail store operator to make his 
own ice cream, controlling his own qual- 
ity. According to the Counter Freezer 
Association, there are now over 12,000 
of these freezers in operation. 

The National Association of Retail 
Ice Cream Manufacturers is an organiza- 
tion comprising 150 manufacturers of ice 
cream who retail all or a substantial 
portion of their product through their 
own retail stores, which total about 1,500 
units. 

The business philosophy of the retail 
ice cream manufacturer is that he con- 
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trols both the manufacturing and dis- sales. This tendency has increased the Times 1 Paty ty % Page % page 
tributing processes of his business and sale of kitchen equipment and other ae see +4 ta 
in a very substantial sense the market food preparation apparatus. 12 87.50 51.50 30.50 


Soda Fountain, 420 Lexington Ave., New 


for his product. He has found that after Improved methods in refrigeration and hp -- AGS -— OP 


having made a product of superior qual- the increasing use of dry ice have some- Est. 1905. Free (controlled). Trim siz (Ss 
ity it pays to control the sales methods what changed packaging and delivery 7 Fore cle tet. hncney disoounlel = 
and conditions under which such a prod- methods 13-3. Circulation (CCA), 29,196, (gross) 
uct is sold. The retail ice cream manu- a , 31,100, Soda fountain owners and man- E 
facturer has been the pioneer in the de- The California Fruit Growers Ex- agers, 68%; counter freezer operators, 


change reports that 14 per cent of the 2%%; soda fountain chain stores, buyers 


velopment of the ice cream specialty ti . : , i a and executives, 5%; others, 7%. Rates— as 
store and has made available to the ~ — output is sold over soda wees ga00ne STIR Page th 
public a greater and wider variety of pees 6 262.00 135.00 67.00 mi 
ice cream forms and flavors. 12 225.00 120.00 60.00 in 
, F , , = gs Southwestern Bottler, P. ©. Box 1374, in 
The trend in equipment purchasing is Agsociations San Antonio, Tex. Published, by L. M ; 
very large , in- : McMath. Official organ o exas, Ar- 
to very large outfits, with a marked in American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- kansas and Oklahoma Bottlers of Car. Be 
crease in sales to department stores. erages, 224 Southern Building, Washing- onated Beverages. Est. 1931. eae ee 
The sale of foods by this industry has, D.C tion, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. e@ page, 
increased by reason of manufacturers oe Tx. = ymet 16th. Forms. ¢ ose 6th, 19 
"as J 2 aS ‘ —e — ; Tm Aten +a. Agency discounts, 15- ates— - 
packaging various types of prepared United Beverage Bureau, United Build Times 1 Page % Page % page St 
, : : : s ing, Louisville, Ky. 1 $50.00 $27.50 $15.00 ti 
foods specifically for quick service over = a 5 6 45.00 25.00 13.50 ( 
the soda fountain, and by reason of the The Counter Freezer Association, 35 12 40.00 22.50 12.00 ag 
fact that the soda fountain operator E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Westone Reson, 204 5, Brgntwer. Ee na 
a _ 2 2 e é ‘4 8, é ° US. bh i. . § > 
has gone further into the food business National Association of Retail Ice $2 “Trim size, 9%xi2%. Type page, 7% m 
in order to reach @ more balanced an- Cream Manufacturers, Inc., 2212 Frank- 10%. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. nu 
. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation . 
nual business rather than seasonal lin Ave., Toledo, O. (Sworn), 1,994. Bottling plants, 78%; va 
beverage jobbers, 15%; supply houses, I] 
7%. Rates— fo’ 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
: 1 $90.00 $50.00 30.00 
Publications 6 70.00 10.00 25.00 an 
: 2 35.0 35.00 20. 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 13 saat ya re .. 0.08 in 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] Canadian Beverage Review, 122 Rich- wi 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 7x10%. Published 15th. Forms close ist. mond St. W., Toronto 2, oat Canada. 18 
(See CHEMICAL Process INDUSTRIES.) Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- Published by B. L. Smith Pub. 'Co. Est 
, . - lisher’s Statement), 6,152. Rates— 1930. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Ju 
Coca-Cola Bottler, The, P. O. Box 650, T 5 «6 Pp » %& Pa Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly. 
Hickory, N. C. Published by J. J. Willard. mes * age % Poae ‘0 age Sune diene tith ef ena See meee 
Est. 1909. Free controlled. Trim size, ; $ eps ret 2.00 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation of 
6x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published Sth. 12 32:40 48.00 e+ (CCAB), Dec., 1937, 1,055. Carbonated : 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2 : : beverage mfrs., 59%: breweries, brew- ve 
( irculatio n (Publisher's Statement) National Carbonator and Bottler, Com- masters, purchasing agents, 16%; brew- Br 
(gross), 1,600. Rates—One page, $25.00. mercial Exchange Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ers’ warehouses, 8%: wineries, 7%: un 
Nothing less than page accepted. Published by A. S. Loyless. Est. 1905. others, 10%. Rates— 
National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St. Soft drink field. Subscription, $2. Trim Times 1 60.00 % Page ty es! 
New York. Published by Nat’l Bottlers size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 1 $60 : $30.00 ; St 
Gazette, Inc. Est. 1882. Subscription, lished ist. Forms close 20th preceding. 3 27.50 17.50 
$3.00. Trim size, 9%x12% Type page Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 6 ret 25.00 15.00 th 
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Brewing and Malting 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 








Brewine and malting industries are 
associated together because of the fact 
that approximately 90 per cent of the 
malt produced is used in the brewing 
industry. Other malt syrups are used 
in the home and in medicines. 


Beer 


The brewing industry, as of July 31, 
1988, had 645 plants in the United 
States and possessions for the produc- 
tion of beer, ale and other malt bever- 
ages, according to the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The states having the largest 
number of breweries were: Pennsyl- 
yania, 95; Wisconsin, 74; New York, 62; 
Illinois, 59; Ohio, 53; Michigan, 41; Cali- 
fornia, 33. 

Production of malt liquors during 1937 
amounted to 57,992,000 barrels, accord- 
ing to the same source. This compares 
with 56,054,988 barrels in 1936 and 66,- 
189,000 barrels in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914. 

A study of per capita consumption 
of beer for the year 1937 is quite re- 
vealing and, according to Modern 
Brewer, points toward markets as yet 
undeveloped. For instance, the high- 
est per capita consumption is in the 
State of Wisconsin—24.3 gallons; while 
the lowest is in Mississippi, with bare- 
ly two gallons per person. The South- 
ern states in general show a poor con- 
sumption of beer and when the brew- 
ers have discovered the way to culti- 
vate this market the national average 
of 14 gallons should rise considerably. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF BEER 
CALENDAR YEAR—1937 


Sales, 
U. S. Gallons 
States barrels per capita 
DE. tid pct a ne aad 23,281 11.2 
California eer 13.1 
EP Se 276,429 10.4 
RIOGEROUME kccécccscc 904,601 17.1 
SPEIRS 18,577 12.9 
DE: cnecdéahvécdlnube 277,523 8.6 
a ae 100,770 3.2 
Idaho Ccecceccececeseess 27,898 10.0 
Illinois ..... ccsence Ge 19.2 
BON cccrcescccocass Me 10.4 
GRE AREs, aa 179,891 11.3 
Kentucky ..+.e. 875,066 7.6 
Louisiana 821,772 7.3 
OS Ee iets 1,310,133 20.5 
Massachusetts ..... . 1,250,824 13.0 
DN <a bn véiecadies 3,079,487 20.2 
Minnesota ............ 2,544,897 21.4 
eee 3,390,915 11.4 
DL * ciccdbapaunens 182,968 14.5 
eae 429,257 11.6 
ESE aes 20,492 20.4 
New Jersey eres 20.3 
New Mexico ......... 1,898 5.5 
Se eee 8,941,842 20.2 
North Carolina ...... 84,451 8.2 
SE bp wake aiksae aa ans 4,045,558 17.2 
Oklahoma ........ 133,125 4.9 
RR ORS rea 116,584 11.3 
Pennsylvania ........ 6,256,797 17.2 
Rhode Island ........ 638,617 18.1 
South Dakota ....... 5,092 7.9 
eee 126,747 3.9 
NY oka e Site Le 786,160 7.6 
Utah jendetSctecacans 107,189 9.4 
V EE s¢henenenaccae 143,255 9.8 
Washington iebneeneus $83,246 12.3 
West Virginia ....... 56,592 9.4 
UN a viceens nave 6,053,157 24.3 


EPR ore 54,140 11.1 
A breakdown of per capita consump- 
tion by geographical areas discloses 








Production of Malt Liquors in 1935 


(Beer, Ale and Other Fermented Malt Beverages) 


1935 1933 1914 1935 1935 
Number of establishments........... 666 525 1,204 26.3 —44.9 
REEEOE =«GUINEIOR cccccccccccceccees 8,556 es 12,823 ..» —33.3 
Wage earners (average for the year) 39,169 + 23,501 62,026 66.7 —36.9 
DE 6400000 essksdenakensenssheeke $22,224,455 Coe $27,001,691 oes 17.7 
WE <i: ctchdhakhieneecasnesheneaadnn $60,614,924 $33,479,953 $53,243,743 81.0 13.8 
Cost of materials, containers, fuel, 
and purchased energy.............. $139,808,688 $76,193,568 $129,681,396 83.5 7.8 
We Gt I ts candeeneenecoens $420,030,140 $229,960,526 $380,000,000 82.7 10.5 
Value added by manufacture........ $280,221,452 $153,766,958 $250,318,604 82.2 11.9 


*No data for internal-revenue taxes are included in any of the figures in this table. 


Per cent of 
increase or 
decrease (—) 

1933- 1914- 


—1935 Census of Manufactures. 








a close race between Middle Atlantic 
states and East North Central states. 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 


Gallons 
Consumption 

Re reer ere 13.85 
Maine, Vermont, Mass., R. I., Conn. 

SE IE caked te cneaeé cree 18.41 
New York, New Jersey, Pa. 

East NomtTH CBNTRAL ............. 18.73 
Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wisc. 

West NortTH CENTRAL ............ 10.70 
Minn., Iowa, Mo., N. D., Nebr. 

a PT Eee ee 6.19 
Del.. Va., W. Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. 

East SouTH CENTRAL .....cccccees 5.54 
Ky., Tenn., Miss. 

West SoutTH CENTRAL ...........-; 5.61 
Ark., La., Okla., Tex. ‘ 

Re eae: 10.39 


Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., Utah, 
N. Mex., Ariz., Nev. 

PE Sa aaa he hades Whim eas a aka 13.83 
Wash., Ore., Calif. 


Modern Brewer, in making the com- 
parison, points out that of the three 
leading states both New York and Penn- 
sylvania consume a large part of their 
own production whereas better than half 
of the Wisconsin beer is shipped out of 
the state. Relatively few of the New 
York and Pennsylvania brewers ship 
their product any very great distance 
while several so-called shipping brewers 
in Milwaukee have a nation-wide dis- 
tribution. 

Few realize that the United States 
leads the world in beer production. 

vee ae PRODUCTION, 1937 


0 U. S. Barrels 
CE. Bh Becusnes 57,992 *Uruguay .... 129 
*Germany .... 37,059 Peru ........ 127 
*Great Britain 24.811 Manchuria .. 119 
Belgium ..... 13,106 °CoPeR ..ccce. 113 
*France (1936) 12,061 China ....... 106 
*Czecho- *Lettland .... 100 
slovakia 7,069 *Venezuela ... 96 
le 4.250 *Lithuania ... 87 
*Australia ... 2,708 *Greece ...... 82 
CPreNeMS 2.0.0. 2,397 *Algeria ..... 79 
*Sweden ..... 2,337 *Ecuador .... 79 
*Canada (1936) 2,198 Panama ..... 79 
*Denmark ... 2,000 *Essland ..... 68 
SZABO ccccces 1,949 *Danzig ...... 60 
*Austria ..... 1,877 *Bulgaria .... 58 
*Switzerland . 1,810 *India ........ 55 
Brasil .ccccs 1,402 Portugal .... 51 
Argentina ... 1,224 *Egypt ....... 43 
CPomee ....0: 1,125 Dutch Indian 
*Mexico ...... 1,026 Colonies ... 42 
*Netherlands Philippine 
Te ése0~ 990 Islands .... 35 
2 SF 572 *Iceland ...... 21 
CH gnsccees 554 *Turkey ..... 18 
*New Zealand > . ere 18 
Columbia ... 454 *San Salvador 15 
eee 425 *Costa Rica... 14 
*Norway .... 404 *Guatemala .. 14 
Luxemburg . 400 9HROMA cccccce. 12 
*Union of So. Honduras ... 12 
Africa .... 306 4 COMBD .cccce. 11 
Rumania *Paraguay ... 7 
Ce anees 391 *Nicaragua ... 7 
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EN scukaes 371 Jamaica ..... 3 
*Finland ..... 326 —— 
Jugoslavia .. 238 WeeeR x cccas 185,537 
*Hungary .... 220 
Co, ee 131 *Official figures. 


In the space of five years, the brew- 
ing industry ranks well among the first 
ten large industries of the country. 
Since the return of beer in April, 1933, 
this industry has paid the Federal gov- 
ernment more than $1,110,000,000 in 
taxes. State taxes are in the neigh- 
borhood of an additional quarter of a 
billion dollars. Federal tax on a barrel 
of beer is $5.00. State taxes range 
from 62c per barrel to $4.96, the latter 
being the tax in the State of Maine. 


Farm products for the current year 
purchased by the brewing industry will 
reach nearly $130,000,000. The indus- 
try will use better than 57,000,000 bush- 
els of domestic malt and it will cost 
about $90,000,000. American grown hops 
will account for another $10,000,000 ex- 
penditure. Corn and rice producers 
will receive about $20,000,000 while 
other ingredients will account for an- 
other $7,500,000. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, reports that the 
total withdrawals of tax-paid fermented 
malt liquors for the fiscal year 1938, end- 
ing June 30, amounted to 53,914,- 
374 barrels of 31 gallons each. This is 
compared to the 55,391,960 barrels with- 
drawn in the preceding year. 


The brewing industry today directly 
employs more than 85,000 persons, 
whose annual wages exceed $150,000,- 
000. Data compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Labor, show 
that employment in the brewing indus- 
try increased over 360 per cent and 
payrolls increased more than 530 per 
cent during the four years ending 
April, 1937. Approximately 68,000 em- 
ployes whose annual wages total about 
$130,000,000 have been added to payrolls 
of breweries since repeal. 


Wholesale distributors of beer em- 
ploy more than 50,000, with a payroll 
of about $75,000,000. Retail distribu- 
tors account for about 350,000 persons. 
It is estimated that the brewing indus- 
try is indirectly responsible for the 
employment of another 200,000 in in- 
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dustries supplying it with materials 
and equipment. 

The highest total of beer sales was in 
1915, when 66,000,000 barrels were con- 
sumed in the United States. At that 
time there were 1,200 breweries operat- 
ing, although the individual capacities 
did not average as high as they do 
today. Total sales in 1935 were slightly 
more than 45,000,000 barrels and in- 
creased, in 1936, to over 51,000,000 bar- 
rels and 58,000,000 barrels in 1937. The 
demand for beer is increasing quite sat- 
isfactorily, advertising of individual 
brewers is greatly improved, and the 
future of the brewing industry seems to 
be very definitely assured, Brewers 
Journal asserts. In the meantime, prof- 
its are enabling breweries to expand 
and rehabilitate in order to protect 
their future markets. 

A brewery is mostly tanks, cookers, 
kettles, pipes, racking and bottling 
equipment. Throughout the plant water 
and the brew in process are pumped 
from one container to another. The 
process demands a great deal of steam 
piping, filtering apparatus-and air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration apparatus. 

Production goes through the plant in 
batches. The malt is soaked with other 
ingredients, such as rice, corn grit or 
other grains. Water seeps. slowly 
through this mash until it becomes a 
sweetish liquid. Part of it is then 
boiled, and during the process hops and 
often special ingredients are added. 

The liquid is allowed to ferment in 
vats kept at a constant temperature of 
about 50 degrees. 

It is then pasteurized to prevent fur- 
ther fermentation and is stored in large 
tanks in cellars kept just above freez- 
ing to age. The final step in the process 
is bottling or filling of barrels or kegs 

In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refrigerat 
ine apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with sto- 
kers and coal and ash handling equip- 
ment, ice machines, electric motors, 
electrical control apparatus and many 
smaller items of equipment. 

Motor trucks represent a substantial 
investment by breweries, even more so 
than before prohibition because in for- 
mer years nearly all shipments were 
made by rail, whereas now at least fifty 
per cent of all beer, in kegs, bottles, or 
cans are transported by truck, even over 
distances of 150 to 200 miles. 

Report of the United States Brewers 
Association for July, 1938, gave draught 
beer as 53.15 per cent of total sales and 
bottled beer as 46.85 per cent. 


Packaging 

Three years ago, packaged beer ac- 
counted for 32.5 per cent of the total 
sales. In 1936, it jumped to 38.1 per 
cent while in 1937, packaged beer took 
care of 43.9 per cent of the total. Seven- 
teen states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii show packaged beer exceeding 
draught beer. Among the states of large 
production, Missouri shows the greatest 
gain in packaged beer sales—49.4 per 
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cent; Missouri's draught beer sales 
dropped off 3.7 per cent. 

In the first seven months of 1938 
packaged beer sales were 13,626,927 bar- 
rels as against 14,174,751 barrels in 1937 

a decrease of 547,824 barrels. Draught 
beer sales for the first seven months of 
1938 totaled 15,981,401 barrels as against 
18,313,808 barrels in 1937—a loss of 2,- 
332,407 barrels. 

It is further estimated that during 
1938 the brewing industry will have 
purchased something like $19,000,000 
worth of cans; since Repeal, approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 has been spent by 
brewers in the purchase of bottles. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribution 
reports on 12,105 beer and liquor stores 
(packaged) doing a business of $327,- 
697,000. The report also shows 98,005 
drinking places (glass sales) with sales 
of $719,510,000. For additional whole- 
sale and retail liquor outlets data see 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 


Malting 

The Bureau of the Census defines the 
malt industry as embracing establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of malt, chiefly from barley but 
to some extent from other grains. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures, 
preliminary report, reports on 55 estab- 


lishments employing 1,639 wage earners 
who were paid $2,918,637. Products 
valued at $94,607,347 were produced, of 
which $18,502,509 was added by many. 
facture. Materials, containers, fuel ang 
electric energy purchased amounted to 
$76,104,838. Kind and value of prod. 
ucts produced was as follows: 
PRODUCTION OF MALT PRODUCTS 
1937 1935 
WEED ccccoccocesecs 


$94,607,347 $75,118,334 
Malt, sprouts and 


screenings, etc. .. $94,242,415 $74,628,328 
Barley, bushels .... 67,049,954 58,981,388 

WE. sebwaseueuns $88,477,890 $70,926,305 
Rye, wheat and 


Malt industry, all prod- 


roasted malt, 
WUGOED cccccsssese 621,179 802,232 
WHE sussectaweae $700,851 $1,047,199 


Sprouts and screen- 
ings’ value ...... 


Associations 

American Brewers’ Association, 8 §. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Brewing Industry, Inc., 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

Master Brewers’ Association of Amer 
ica, Henry O. Sturm, Secretary, 3 
Magee Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

National Malt Products Manufactur. 
ers’ Association, 228 N. La Salle St, 
Chicazo. 

United States Brewers’ Association 
21 E. 40th St., New York. 


$5,063,674 $2,655,055 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending Tune 30, 1938.] 


American Brewer, The, 202 E. 44th St., 
New York. Published by A. Schwarz Sons. 
Est. 1867. Subscription, $5. Trim size. 8% 
x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (ABC), 1,150, (gross), 1,558. 


Breweries, executives, brewmasters and 

assistants, 72% brewery supplies and 
equipment, 12%; others, 16% tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

$75.00 $42.50 $26.00 

6 66.00 37.00 23.00 

12 60.00 33.00 21.00 


American Brewers’ Review, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, IIl Published by 
American Brewers’ Review Co. Est. 1887. 
Subscription, $3.50. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, January, April, July, 
October Forms close 20th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s statement), 3,184. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
l $135.00 $72.50 $38.50 
' 121.50 64.25 34.65 


Bar Management. 
(See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. ) 

Beer Distributor, 43 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 
Beer Distributor Pub. Co Est. 1935. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1lk. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 
1,015; free ‘Cecontrolled), 5,664, (gross), 
6679. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$112.50 $75.00 $45.00 

6 90.00 60.00 36.00 
12 75.00 50.00 30.00 


Brewer and Dispenser, Maritime Bldge., 
Seattle, Wash. Official organ of Wash- 
ington Beverage Dispensers, Inc., and 
Northwestern Master Brewers Ass'n. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7%4x 
10. Published 25th. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Brewer and Maltster. 

(See BREWERS JOURNAL) 
Brewers Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Est. 1907. Subscription, $10 
Trim size, 18x24. Type page, 16%x22%. 
Published Monday and Thursday. Forms 
close 2 days preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Rates—Inside pages, 1 inch, 13 
weeks, per inch, $2.76; 26 weeks, $2.64; 52 


weeks, $2.40 


Brewers’ Digest (incorporating Brewers’ 
Technical Review), 965 Montana St., Chi- 
cago, Ill Published by Siebel Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $5 Bleed size, 


84,x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 1,057; (gross), 
1.674. Breweries, executives, brewmas- 
ters, 86%; equipment supply concerns, 
5%; others, 9%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 14 Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 80.00 48.00 27.00 
12 70.00 42.00 25.00 


(consolidating “The 
formerly “West- 


Brewers Journal 
Brewer and Malster’”). 
ern Brewer,” 431 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago Published by Gibson Pub. 
Co. Est. 1876. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type pages, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Combina- 
tion agency commission and cash dis- 
count, 15%, for payment 10 days from 
date of invoice. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request Member A. B P Circula- 
tion (ABC), 1,496, (gross), 2,084, Brew- 
ers, executives, brewmasters, 60%; whole- 
sale beer distributors, 4%; equipment 
supply manufacturers, 26%; others, 10%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 33.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


For additional data, see page 71. 
Brewers News, 150 La Fayette St., New 
York. Published by Atlas Pub. Co. Est. 
1932. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 10x14. 
Type page, 9x12. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 1,460, (gross), 2,968 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 1% Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
13 80.00 44.00 24.00 
26 70.00 38.50 21.00 
52 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Brewers Technical Review. 

(See Brewers DIGEstT.) 
Brewery Age, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Published by Brewery Age Pub. Co., Inc 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Trim sizé, 
8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
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The Leading Publication in the Brewing 


Industry Before Prohibition and Since Repeal 


Field of Publication: 


BREWERS JOURNAL was established in 
1876 as the Western Brewer, by H. S. 
Rich whose son, H. G. Rich, is still con- 
nected with the publication as managing 
editor, to serve the brewing industry. 
After the publication’s well-earned success 
in covering the brewing field throughout 
the United States as well as Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, Central and South America, and 
25 other foreign countries, the name 
Western Brewer became inadequate to 
designate its national and international 
scope, so the name was changed to Brew- 
ers Journal. 


Editorial Character: 


A vigorous editorial policy founded on 
the ideal of useful service to the industry 
served has won respect for the publica- 
tion throughout the brewing field. BREW- 
ERS JOURNAL has never done any 
pussy-footing, nor has it pulled its punches. 
How fairly this editorial policy has been 


pursued is indicated by the fact that every 


officer and director of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, which has been 
subjected to- constructive criticism from 
time to time in the pages of the BREW- 
ERS JOURNAL, subscribe to the publi- 
cation, many of the subscriptions going 
direct to their homes. 

H. S. Rich, who founded Western 
Brewer, is the only publisher who was 
elected to life membership in the United 
States Brewers’ Association. 

Editorially, BREWERS JOURNAL has 
always been from three months to two 
years ahead of its contemporaries in mat- 
ters of vital interest to the field. Some of 
the more important subjects are: 1) ac- 
tivities of the drys; 2) alcohol education; 
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3) outside bottling plants which are detri- 
mental to the industry generally; 4) op- 
position to the policies and misdirected 
activities of United Brewers’ Industrial 
Foundation, particularly because of the 
fact that in this industry it is not possible 
to separate legislative and public’ relation 
matters; 5) the advocation of a National 
Brewers Bowling League, not merely as 
an athletic event, but to show the public 
that brewery workers are strong, athletic 
and agile, have a keen eye and mind, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are all 
beer drinkers; 6) advocating the close re- 
lationship between brewers and _ beer 
distributors which others had ignored but 
which we have advocated for a long time. 

It is a significant fact that other publi- 
cations have later taken up one or more 
of these important matters long after 
BREWERS JOURNAL started to advo- 


cate them. 


Circulation: 
BREWERS JOURNAL has a net paid 
circulation of 1,438, according to its lat- 
est ABC statement, which classifies this 
circulation as follows: 
Breweries, brewery executives, 
brewmasters and other brew- 
O00 GER ic dncacnsacss 60.29% 
(There are 670 operating brew- 
eries in the United States, 
and the BREWERS JOUR- 
NAL circulation practically 
saturates this market.) 
Wholesale beer distributors.. 3.27 
Brewery equipment supplies 
9c 


CUES onic 6eenvgcaeseses 25.27 
Brewery architects and engi- 

CE cc ciddwecs sanenneaue 87 
ES | oc inataeaeanwee 9.63 
ES ere err none 


BREWERS JOURNAL 


Published by Gibson Publishing Company 


While its two chief contemporaries 
have subscription prices of $3 per year, 
BREWERS JOURNAL has retained a $5 
per year subscription price, and for the 
12 months ended June 30, 1938, showed a 
renewal percentage of practically 80%. 

Both readers and advertisers long de- 
plored the excessive number of publica- 
tions in the brewing industry, and BREW- 
ERS JOURNAL is the only publication 
that has done anything to remedy this sit- 
uation: We took over 4 other publications 
and absorbed them. 


Advertising: 

In pre-prohibition days, this publication 
as the Western Brewer was the leading 
publication in this field, carrying more 
advertising than any other publication in 
this field. And today, as BREWERS 
JOURNAL, it occupies a similar position. 
In 1938 BREWERS JOURNAL carried 
more advertising volume and more display 
advertisers than any other brewery pub- 
lication. 

BREWERS JOURNAL is printed on 
enamel stock and 133 line screen half- 
tones are recommended for best reproduc- 
tion. Rigid adherence to high printing 
standards assure advertisers of the best 
possible reproduction of their advertise- 
ments. 

A distinct service to our advertisers is 
the Brewers Journal Hand Book, contain- 
ing a list of breweries with personnel, in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. This is issued 
annually; it is not sold but given free to 
our advertisers in such quantities as they 
need for their sales organizations. 


city, 


Chicago 
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Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. New York. Published by Atlas Pub. Co. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Mem- Type page, 4x7. Published Sept. Ist. 1 $120.00 $65.00 $40.00 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 2,070, Forms close July Ist. Agency discounts, 6 100.00 50.00 30.00 
(gross), 2,632. Breweries, executives and 15-2. Rates—l page, $100; % page, $60; 12 90.00 45.00 25.00 
brewmasters, 74%; wholesale beer dis- % page, $40. 


Western Beverage. 


2 Lh an » » a . - 
tributors, 9%; equipment supply con Modern Brewer, 205 E. 42nd St., New (SEE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. ) (Se 


cerns, 9%; others, 8%. Rates— ; : 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page York. a ublished by Modern Brewery, Western Brewing World, 304 S. Broad. eta 
1 $147.00 $84.00 $52.50 Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Trim way, Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
6 117.60 67.20 42.00 Size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- (Qeccidental Pub. Co.., Ltd. Est. 1893. Sub- 
12 98.00 56.00 35.00 lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency scription, $2. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
discounts, 15-0. Member A. B. P. Cir- jished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
Brewery Age, 1939 Buyers’ Guide, 43 E. culation (ABC), 1,698, (gross), 2,207. discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publishers pla 
Ohio St., Chicago Published by Brew- Breweries, executives, brewmasters and Statement) paid, 1,781, (gross) "3 109 M: 
ery Age Pub. Co., Inc. Free (controlled). other employes, 1% wholesale, ca: Rates— ; ‘ a -” 
Type page, 7x10. Published May 1, 1939. equipment anc supply concerns, %; r > me 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, others, 8%. Rates— — dioo be M bo $sh age 258 
1938 issue (Publisher's Statement), 1,500 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 85.00 47.50 27.50 _— 
Rates—Sold only in combination with 1 $138.00 $69.00 $34.50 12 70.00 40.00 22°50 lov 
“Brewery Age.” 6 120.00 69.00 34.50 Waats Renee _——— 120 Boylsto we 
B d Distill Cc 1 Ww 12 100.00 60.00 34.50 ee rage News, le yiston St., 
rewery an stillery Catalog, 549 . Boston. Published by Eastern Publishing inc 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. Published Tavern Weekly News. Co. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Type : 
by H. D. Allen. Est. 1934. Free (con- (See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close act 
trolled). Trim size, 9x12. Type page, West Coast Brewer, 919 Kohl Bldg., San 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- cre 
7x10, Published annually, March. Forms Francisco, Calif. Published by West tion (Publisher’s Statement), 10,601. 
close Feb. 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Coast Brewer. Official organ of Calif. Rates— oul 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), State Brewers’ Institute. Est. 1935. Free Times 1 Page % Page % Page ita 
3,100. Rates—1 page, $250; % page, $150; (controlled). Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 1 $165.00 $115.00 $60.00 
% page, $90 lished 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency 6 146.00 101.00 52.00 ber 
Brewery Directory, 150 Lafayette St., discounts, 15-2. Rates 12 130.00 91.00 46.00 shi 
nu 
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HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING i“ 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts abl 
about markets and facts about mediums. —< 
Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL - 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those men 
who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. "7 
The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The = 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any - 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual ie 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline _ 
of the field as a whole has been noted. A 
The classification of business papers by markets is one of the pa 
' most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been vo 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 576 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to ol 
best advantage. "7 
Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- ~ 
references are used to indicate additional coverage. ore 
Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further a 
information on any subject covered in its pages. eres 
181 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . . . New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. dus 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass: Chemical Process Industries) 





Tuere were 1,277 clay products 
plants ncluded in the 1936 Census of 
Manufactures, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, compared with 1,- 
259 in 1935 and 1,275 in 1934. At the 
low point of the depressicn, 1933, there 
were but 928 plants included. This 
increase in the number of plants is 
accounted for in the main by the in- 


creased building operations through- 
out the country, which has made prof- 
itable operation possible for a num- 
ber of plants which were forced to 


shut down during the depression. A 
number of new plants have been re- 
ported during this period, too. 

A factor of no little importance in 
the recovery of the clay products in- 
dustry is the number of new products 
which were developed during the de- 
pression, when plants were forced to 
diversify their lines in order to stay 
in business, Brick & Clay Record points 
out. Machine-made terra cotta, which 
reduced the cost and increased the 
uses of this product, particularly for 
interior uses, has played a major part 
in reviving this part of the clay prod- 
ucts industry. 

Reinforced brick mascnry, which en- 
ables brick masonry to withstand ten- 
sile and flexural stresses as well as 
direct compression, and which has thus 
enabled brick masonry to win back 
markets lost to reinforced concrete, has 
been of untold benefit in reviving the 
brick industry, particularly on the 
where there is danger of 
failures due to earthquakes. 

Light-weight units, in both brick and 
tile, are reducing the weight and cost 
of clay products masonry and are pro- 
viding economical wall insulation. 
These are only a few of the depres- 
sion-born new products which are help- 
ing to revive the clay products indus- 
try. 


west coast, 


According to the Census of Manu- 
factures for 1936, total value of clay 
products produced in that year was 
$136,249,772, an increase of about 52 
per cent over 1935 figures of $90,177,- 
576 Non-clay refractories products 
in 1936 were valued at $28,344,717, com- 
pared to $21,290,232 in 1935 and $13,- 
433,827 for 1934. 

The increase in value of non-clay 
refractories is due principally to the 
increased demand on the part of con- 
Sumers—iron and steel plants, glass 
plants, ete.—for refractories to meet 
increasingly severe conditions. 

Production of 
creased to 


common. brick in- 
2,966,521,000, over the pre- 
Vious high since the depression of 
1,811,341,000 reported in 1935. The 
1934 production was 1,098,689,000. 

Value of some of the leading prod- 
ucts of the brick and clay products in- 
dustry, as reported by the Census Bu- 
reau for 1936 are as follows. 


Trend in Value of Brick and 
Clay Products 


MILLIONS VALUE OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS, 1915 10 1956 
OF DOLLARS 
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—Bureau of the Census. 


BRICK AND CLAY ey CTS, 1936 
936 1929 
. $30, io, 17 70 $59, 732, 625 
1,868,290 5,970,969 
12,726,556 36,119,826 
et} Pee, 
Hy 564,749 13,921,244 


Common brick 

PROVING BEIGE cccccccces 
Face brick ...... er 
Salt glazed brick...... 
OED. nasvinedees 


Hollow building tile... 8,913,345 19,835,086 
OG TEED seccceseeds 2,205,784 3,943,847 
EO GD concecdandses 1,725,144 3,773,281 
Ceramic mosaic tile... 1,819,7 739 3,738,393 
Enameled tile ........ Gree = sosduseass 
., rarer 3,211,528 11,254,320 
SY TD iseseo0n ee cee 2,509,971 6,515,718 


12/459,265 21,330,167 

1,610,639 
1936 1934 

. $26,579,979 $15,485,175 
1,122,117 7 

5,183,849 

1,099,346 

1,118,394 


Sewer pipe ........ a 
Dime Maime cc ccccccsss EGIGBEO cccccece 
Fireclay refractories.. 
High alumina brick... 
Special shapes ..... ; 
Plastic fire brick...... 
RAGO WERE ccc csccvces 
Refractory cement 

CUD anecscnceawena 1,942,497 
Glass house refractories 2,483,669 
Clay sold (raw or pre- 


1,267,470 
2,375,693 


OEE cadsccconesces 1,583,128 1,296.740 
NoN-CLAY REFRACTORIES 1936 1929 
OR. BOE cccccenskes $12,453,330 $15,165,260 

Magnesite and chrome 
DL. cttehensseneeae 5,767,221 5,630,647 


Graphite crucibles 1,880,921 2,751,736 


Other nonclay refrac- f 
CONTE scccccececessds 8,243,245 8,409,990 


Leading states in the production of 
clay products in 1936 were as follows, 
together with the total value of prod- 
ucts produced in that year: 


LEADING CLAY STATES, 1936* 
CD cen tdavde Gee etevesens ae se .-. $48,441,088 
POMMSVIVAMIA ...ccccccccocecesess 46,813,076 
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. 20,547,231 
15,907,234 
13,843,392 


New Jersey 
West Virginia 
California ....... 
Illinois ....... -+e+ 12,498,091 
Missouri ‘ he thiowes 11,807,537 
*These figures ‘include pottery output. 
Brick & Clay Record estimates some 


of the equipment used in the industry 
as follows 1,900 power shovels, 1,- 
980 locomotives, 6,000 crushers, 4,250 
screens, 475,000 dryer cars, 28,800 pe- 
riodic kilns, 150 tunnel kilns, 1,610 
nyrometers, 14,500 electric motors, 3,- 
890 trucks, 2,000,000 feet of belting, 8,- 
000 conveyors. There is a definite trend 
toward short center drives, individual 
motor drives, automatic devices on con- 
veyors and major equipment, fans, 
stokers, lift trucks, control instruments 
of all kinds, etc. Equipment used in 
handling the raw material includes dig- 
ging machinery, pit and mine cars, 
scrapers, motor trucks, drills, mechan- 
ical loaders, tractors, wire rope, drum 
hoists, track and pumps. 

In addition to the above equipment, 
dealers handling clay products require a 
great number of motor trucks, scales, 
clamshell cranes, conveyors, bucket ele- 


vators, and other material handling 
equipment. 
Associations 

The American Refractories Institute, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, 2121 Guarantee Title Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

Clay Products 
Washington St., Chicago. 

National Paving Brick Association, 
1245 National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Publications 
[Circulation figures are not guaranteed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for 
the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 
Brick and Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. Published by Industrial 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 2nd Monday. Forms 
close Thursday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. N. I. A. A. statement fur- 
nished on request. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 1,662, (gross), 2,292. Clay 
products manufacturers and superin- 
tendents, 79%: paid producers, 5%; 
schools and libraries, 8%; others, 8% 


Association, 111 W. 





Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $45.00 
6 115.00 65.00 41.00 
12 97.50 58.50 35.50 


Ceramic Age. 

(See CERAMICS.) 
Ceramic Data Book. 
(See CERAMICS.) 

Ceramic Industry. 

(See CERAMICS.) 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Excavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Sweet’s Catalog File for the Building 
Market. 

(See BUILDING.) 
Thomas’ Hegister of 
facturers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


American Manu- 
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So You're Going into the Building Market? 


UILDING products aren't marketed 
B like chewing gum, socks, or tomato 

juice. Most consumer goods move from 
manufacturer through dealer to consumer. 
In the case of building products, a build- 
ing professional stands between the dealet 
and owner. In most cases this building 
professional has more to say about the 
materials and equipment used in a build 
ing project than the owner, who depends 
on the professional’s experience and su 
perior knowledge. In some cases dealers 
take over the consulting and advisory a 


tivities of the building professional. 


Any one of several different building 
professionals may be the dominant buying 
influence on a specific building project. 
Considerable confusion results from claims 
and counter-claims that each type of build 
ing professional is the dominant buying 
influence in al/ types of projects and under 


all conditions. 


Manufacturer 





Dealer 





Contractor 


| Architect 
a 


It is most important that a producer of 











building products tells his sales story to 
building professionals who exert dominant 
buying influence on the largest number of 
jobs, regardless of their occupations or 
professional classifications. The general 
contractor is the only building professional 
present on every job. He is the one who 
actually buys the building materials and 


equipment used. 


Every one directly concerned with the 
production or marketing of building prod- 
ucts has found that the normal, natural 
channels of distribution are from manufac- 
turer to jobber, to retailer, to building 
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How Homes Are Built 


MK eo, 
4 


fa Contract Houses sy BuiLoers 
; WHO SELL JOB, PROVIDE PLANS 
ANO HAVE FULL CONTROL 













Specucative Houses 
BY SMALL OPERATORS 


LOTS 5 TO 30 HOUSES 
PER YEAR. 







/ HOUSES BY LARGE 
/ OPERATORS WHO BUY 
cS / TRACTS AND ERECT 
° / 3010300 Houses 
/ PER YEaR 


15 % 





contractor, to owner. Channels of buying 
influence parallel natural channels of dis- 
tribution. Arbitrary re-arrangement of this 
natural order, or placing a secondary fac- 
tor of buying influence in a position of 
undue importance, will not change the 
orderly flow of distribution any more than 
natural laws of supply and demand can be 


permanently altered. 


The theory of broad coverage of all types 
of professional building men is not new. 
{merican Builder adopted a broad cover- 
age policy, and built circulation coverage 
to parallel natural channels of distribution 
and buying influence. How well it suc- 
ceeded is shown by a breakdown of its 


circulation, 


Balanced Coverage of Dominant 
Buying Factors 


{merican Builder's circulation is bal- 
anced. It offers the only balanced cover- 
age of the dominant buying and specifying 
factors in the residential and _ light-load- 


bearing building field. 


Building professionals who read American 
Builder 


financing, materials, construction, selling 


include planning, specifying, 
and maintenance services. They erect all 
types of projects—residential, commercial, 
industrial, public buildings, farm struc- 


tures, repairs and remodeling. 


Nation-wide, typical, cross-sections, con- 
firmed by field surveys in individual cities 
in which all building projects are traced 
to their sources from permit records, show 
that American Builder readers account for 
70 to 80 per cent of the total residen- 
tial and _ light-load-bearing construction. 
American Builder dealer readers sell mate- 
rials and equipment to 85—90 per cent of 


the building projects in their communities. 
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CHICAGO: 


SEATTLE: 


How AMERICAN BUILDER 
CIRCULATION 1s DiviDED 


68.2% 


Contractors, Builders, 
Realty. 


Manufacturers of building products use 
advertising space in American Builder year 
after year for only one reason—their ad- 
vertising pays. (93% of American Builder 
advertisers—representing 96% of the total 
advertising volume—have used space in 
American Builder for more than one year.) 


SPECIAL ISSUES 
APRIL, 1939 


Spring Building Progress issue 


OCTOBER, 1939 


Fall Building Progress issue 


The April and October “Building Progress 
Numbers” of American Builder are accepted 
institutions in the building industry. Each is 


issued at the start of an active home planning 
and home building season, and is used as a 
valuable selling tool, reference book, and work- 


ing guide by active building men. 


Proved reader interest 
im terms of paid circu- 
lation. 






Highest editorial stand- 
ards and publishing in- 
tegrity. 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


AND BUILDING AGE 





A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


NEW YORK CITY: ANN ARBOR, MICH: 
313 N. First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES: 

1038 Henry Building 485 California Street 530 West 6th Street 


105 W. Adoms Street 30 Church Street 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 


eee 


Beitpine expenditures (excluding 
Public Works and Utilities) for the year 
ended June 30, 1938, totaled $1,811,012,- 
000, according to contract award records 
of the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Approxi- 
mately 23 per cent of this expenditure 
was for public ownership projects. 

Annual building volume is subject to 
wide fluctuations, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table from the contract records 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation: 

BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED— 
37 EASTERN STATES* 
(Excluding all public works and utilities) 
Year Contract Total 
OE i. ccudenbseebess cadecnenuns $5,163,807,000 
1929 0 6 ei hina din ase 
— re ee ee weecee 2,509,389,000 
931 ethan th one Mes . 1,921,736,000 
932 eieee seaedeenaews 760,859,000 
33 652,989,000 
134 ‘ aes 791,872,000 
35 1,154,332,000 
936 ‘ be kent . 1,754,887,000 
937 iavewb 0s beciwck 6ees8 > eee 
38—6 months ........ ial ati 832,758,000 


*This is a revised series and supersedes 
previous ones. 

The annual building programs vary 
from year to year as to the proportions 
of various classes of projects included 
in the total. Consequently the most re- 
cent available figures are the most use- 
fui for analysis. 

All Dodge figures used in this section 
are based on contracts awarded, or work 
started, and represent activity in the 37 
Eastern states that they cover. Total 
building contracts during the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1938 amounted 
to $1,811,012,000. This total is analyzed 
in the accompanying table by major 
classes of building, by new and altera- 
tion work, by planning factors and by 








ownership. This total excludes all pub- 
lic works and utilities. 

In the middle of 1937, the building in- 
dustry experienced a recession which 
caused concern and speculation far out 
of proportion to the significance of the 
event, says The Architectural Forum; 
this recession, nevertheless, was the 
most significant fact in the year. It was 
caused primarily by a sharp rise in la- 
bor and material prices which began in 
January and reached its climax in April 
and June. The immediate result was to 
cause a marked falling off in the num- 
ber of small houses constructed. It also 
served to place the year’s dollar total in 
buildings about 10 per cent lower than 
had been generally forecast at the out- 
set of the building season. 

During the summer months there was 
considerable speculation as to the sig- 
nificance of this recession and as to its 
probable duration. The correct diag- 
nosis, the publication says, seems to 
have been that this summer slump was 
a regulation recovery phenomenon caused 
by a maladjustment between rents and 
construction costs. By early fall this 
maladjustment had already begun to cor- 
rect itself, with rents generally showing 
sharp increases in response to the grow- 
ing shortage of new accommodations, 
and there seemed every likelihood that 
the building cycle would resume a strong 
upward trend once more with the advent 
of 1938. 

Other highspots of the year in build- 
ing were: The continued failure of pre- 
fabrication to fulfill its earlier promises 
of being a real factor in the market; the 


growing acceptance of “Modern” style 
in home architecture; the appearance of 
a labor shortage in certain isolated 
spots throughout the larger urban sec- 
tions in the country; the passage of the 
Wagner Housing Act, which was ex- 
pected to be responsible for an addi- 
tional $200,000,000 worth of building in 
the low-rent, multi-family categories 
each year for the next three years at 
least; and the appearance for the first 
time in seven years of a heavy over-sup- 
ply of cheap mortgage money, held for 
the most part by savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, and building and loan 
institutions whose activities have been 
curtailed by the lack of new construc- 
tion, 

With approximately one building proj- 
ect per thousand of population, the high- 
ly selective character of this market is 
obvious. The great importance of ex- 
perienced technical direction in planning 
and construction is shown by the fact 
that 71 per cent of the total volume, 
by dollars, was planned by architects 
and engineers, and 66 per cent was exe- 
cuted under general contract. 

In passing, it should be noted that 
the total figures for general contract 
work does not represent all the work 
done by general contractors since these 
frequently take structural work on the 
sub-contract basis on projects for which 
architects or owners let sub-contracts 
directly. 

Generally speaking, architects and en- 
gineers plan the larger building proj- 
ects in consultation with the owner or 
his representative, the building mana- 





Classification 


Industrial buildings 
Public and institutional buildings... 
All other non-residential buildings. . 
Apartments, hotels and dormitories. 
One and two-family houses and 
Ge ET deka snd bes ccewacckos 


TOTAR, BUTLDING on cccccccencs 
ew ear 
Additions and alterations........... 


pg reer 
Built under general contract........ 
Built without general contract...... 


pie PE errr 
a. lle 
Private GWReTehip ........ccccccces 


SOERRs DUERMO. cccccccsecsse 








Commercial buildings ............. 


























Contracts Awarded—37 Eastern States—Year Ending June 30, 1938 
(As reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation) 
Planned by 
—Total All Projects— Architects and Engineers —Planned by Others— 
Number Value Number Value Number Value 
of (in of (in of (in 
Projects thousands) Projects thousands) Projects thousands) 
20,340 $ 250,162 8,192 $ 161,290 12,148 $88,872 
4,283 214,390 4,283 ae 8=hl ei (asi‘ st’ (Sone, °° OR 
6,661 403,508 4,978 371,354 1,683 32,154 
5,992 154,928 3,106 118,517 2,886 36,411 
6,533 173,670 4,436 151,346 2,097 22,324 
104,855 614,354 35,370 263,630 69,485 350,724 
148,664 $1,811,012 60,365 $1,280,527 88,299 $530,485 
116,608 $1,396,288 44,694 $ 973,905 71,914 $422,383 
32,056 414,724 15,671 306,622 16,385 108,102 
148,664 $1,811,012 60,365 $1,280,527 88,299 $530,485 
80,247 $1,200,793 
68,417 610,219 . 
148,664 $1,811,012 
8,497 $ 414,325 Nore: New buildings and major alterations to exist- 
140,167 1,396,687 ing buildings are counted as individual “Projects.” 
148,664 $1,811,012 
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ger. The average architectural project, 
as shown in the table, amounted to 
$21,200, compared with $6,000 for the 
average project planned by others. 
These non-technical planners (referred 
to as “others” in the table) consist of 
contractors, operative builders, or owner- 
builders, except in the case of industrial 
building, which is always considered 
planned by technicians even if the engi- 
neer or architect is attached to the 
project owners organization. 

About 66 per cent of the total dollar 
volume of new building work “planned 
by others” consists of one- and two- 
family houses, and about 17 per cent of 
smaller commercial buildings. To most 
of these people the planning function 
is incidental to their operation as 
builders. 

A great many industrial and commer- 
cial organizations such as chain stores 
and department stores, oil companies, 
etc., maintain their own architectural 
departments as do also the federal, 
state and some municipal governments, 
which employ a large number of drafts- 
men and designers. Draftsmen and de- 
signers handle a great deal of archi- 
tectural work outside of office hours, ac- 
cording to Pencil Points, specializing pri- 
marily in residential construction. Most 
all financial institutions who are lend- 
ing money today for building either 
maintain their own architectural depart- 
ments or have a working arrangement 
with an architectural firm. 

The small house looms large in the 
statistician’s view of the building in- 
dustries’ immediate future. Obsolescence 
is widespread. To the backlog of build- 
ing created by low activities during the 
depression is added the force of new 
products bringing higher standards of 
comfort and usefulness at lower costs. 

Evidence that non-residential building 
also is maintaining a steady pace in its 
recovery march is shown in the accom- 
panying chart and table for the year 
ending June 30, 1938. 

Products developed quietly during 
slack years are still being placed in the 
market at such a rate that even the best 
informed architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and other building professionals 
may find that their structures contain 
elements which have become technically 
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the 


obsolete 


or stylistically during 
course of construction. 

New products which are finding wider 
acceptance and increasingly divers ap- 
plications are window and structural 
glass, plywoods, plastics, metal mould- 
ings, insulations, and a wide group of 
sheathing, wall-covering and flooring 
specialties which serve some function in 
addition to the basic one from which 
they originated. 

Builders, quick to sense the impor- 
tance of the feminine influence in home 
buying, have packed most of their 
“sales points” into kitchen and bath 
rooms. Kitchen equipment such as ven- 
tilating fans, sinks, ranges, and laundry 
facilities have received the concentrated 
attention of building professionals. In- 
quiries totaling 8,574 concerning this 
type of product were received by Build- 
ing Reporter in three months of the re- 
cent summer building season. Even 
more important in reader and buyer in- 
terest is air conditioning. A total of 
14,755 inquiries on heating and air con- 
ditioning were made during the same 
period. The complete winter air con- 
ditioning plant is the most widely un- 
derstood type of equipment and the size 

















Estimated Family Dwelling Units Provided by New Construction in 
Urban Areas* During the First Seven Months of 1937 and 1938, 





by Size of City 
One-family Two-family Multifamily 
All types dwellings dwellings+ dwellings§ 
First seven First seven First seven First seven 
months months months months 
Population group 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
500,000 and over .. 56,505 43,286 19,073 18,065 2,161 1.639 35,271 23,582 
100,000-500,000 .... ... 22,737 22,014 16,043 16,543 1,856 1,858 4,838 3,613 
50,000-100,000 , 9.363 9,716 7 ,32 959 963 1,247 1,425 
25,000- 50,000. . ‘ 9,412 9,524 8,0: 647 722 1,017 780 
10,000- 25,000 ee 15,092 16,053 i 3,565 745 885 1,539 1,605 
5,.000- 10,000 7,788 8.423 BS 6,698 381 496 776 1,229 
2,.500- 5,000 », 583 4,911 4,734 4,315 341 327 508 269 
1,000- 2,500 2,522 eee 2,270 sees 164 . 88 
OE ¢ne¢e0eeeeheu8se er 129,002 113,927 76,464 74,534 7,254 6.890 45.284 32.503 
Percentage change from 
first seven months of 1937. +13.2 +2.6 ye +-5.3 + 39.3 


tIincludes one and two-family dwellings with stores 
§Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


*The urban area of the United States, as defined by the Census Bureau, consists of 
3,165 cities with an aggregate population in 1930 of 68,955,000. 








—U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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—The Architectural Forum. 


of the market is reasonably well known. 
Complete summer air conditioning how- 
ever, has not met with as wide accept- 
ance in this field, although various forms 
of summer comfort-promoting equip- 
ment have found a fertile market. At- 
tic fans, evaporative and well-water 
eooling, and night operation of the 
blower of a winter warm air heating 
plant are means of attaining some de- 
gree of relief from heat where climatic 
conditions permit and when mechanical 
refrigeration is economically imprac- 
ticable. The architects’ interest in these 
subjects is well merited, for approxti- 
mately one-third of the cost of the 
average house is composed of mechani- 
cal and sanitary equipment, according to 
The Architectural Forum, 

Marketing of such building equipment 
as that used in automatic heating, util- 
izing almost every type of outlet, in- 
cluding the department store, is treat- 
ed in other sections. See Arg Conpr- 
TIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING, PLUMB- 
ING. 


Residential 

There is an accumulated deficiency of 
one and a half million dwellings in this 
country, a potential residential building 
market of six to eight billion dollars, 
according to American Builder and 
Building Age. This estimated backlog 
is based on a study of annual residen- 
tial building volume made by the Na 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
over an 18-year period. 

During depression years the number 
of new dwelling units erected fell be 
low the number eliminated by fire, flood, 
and obsolescence. Building volume has 
increased materially since 1933, but is 
still below the average of the past 18 
years. Residential vacancies and real 
estate foreclosures have declined since 
1933; residential rents and the number 
of marriages (greatest indicator of pub- 
lic confidence) have increased since 
1933. All signs point towards contin- 
ued expansion of residential building. 

In addition to the natural increase it 
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D O D G EK eee Lhe Nation’s Leading Statistical 
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( DODGE REPORTS: A daily con- 


struction news service covering 
building and engineering projects, 
in 37 states east of the Rockies, 
providing detailed information on 
type of structure, location, valua- 
tion, ownership, professional person- 
nel and other pertinent data. Service 
is selective territorially, in units as 
small as counties. 


DODGE STATISTICAL  RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE: Compiles 
contract award data on construction 
started in 37 states east of the Rock- 
ies. Data distributed in bulletin 
form for fifteen geographical areas, 
by states and metropolitan areas. 
Data also available for individual 
counties. See page 85, in this Mar- 
ket Data Book Number. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD: 
A Monthly professional journal for 
architects and engineers. BUILD- 
ING TYPES: A monthly feature 
of the Recorp is also issued sep- 
arately and distributed to a selected 
group of 2,000 important buying 
factors other than regular REcorp 
subscribers. See page 87, in this 
Market Data Book Number. 
SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE: 
Prepares, distributes and maintains 
files of manufacturers’ catalogs in 
bound-volume form, in 14,500 of- 
fices of architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and other important buyers 
and specifiers of building products. 
See pages 80-81, in this Market 
Data Book Number. See also 
Sweet’s Catalog Files for the En- 
gineering and Industrial Markets. 


HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS: 
Bound volumes containing informa- 
tion on the products of firms selling 
to “owner-occupy” residential field. 
Distributed _ territorially, exclu- 
sively to owners who are planning 
to build or modernize homes. Two 
editions in each territory cover: (A) 
$4,000 to $7,000 homes (construc- 
tion only) and (B) $7,000 and 
above. See page 89 in this Market 
Data Book Number. 








and Research Authority in the 


BUILDING FIELD 


F.W. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 


Provides Essential Market Information 


and Established Services to 


BUYERS and SELLERS 


of Building Materials 


Equipment and Services 


Tue INTEREsTs of individuals and individual concerns who buy and sell 


in the construction industry are divided into many distinct classifica- 


tions. Long years of study and analysis have resulted in the establish- 


ment of a related group of DopcE publications and services which pro- 


vide access to and cultivation of specific sections of the construction 


market. Each of these is described elsewhere in this book. 


In addition, the DopGE CorporaTION has the facilities for making 
market surveys in the field to obtain facts and figures needed to estab- 


lish sound marketing procedure for any type of building product. These 
surveys may be designed to reveal underlying truths of great significance 
... the accurate tabulation of specific installations, by type and valuation 
of building . . . summaries of products supplied by individual distribu- 


tors ... the importance of established outlets . . 
.. and other important facts pertaining to 


deficiencies when they exist . 


. a clear picture of sales 


marketing in the building field which are not ordinarily available. These 
are comprehensive studies which interpret the effectiveness of one 


method of marketing as compared with another. 


With strategically placed offices in 31 principal cities east of the 
Rockies and a permanent field staff of more than 750 individuals, the 
F. W. Dopce CorporaTION is the most reliable source of information 
and advice for those who have selling problems related to construction. 
Consult with Dopce—Customer Service and Research Department— 


without obligation. 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40TH STREET 


BRANCH OFFICES IN: Atlanta. . 
Buffalo . . . Chicago . . . Cincinnati. . 
Dayton ... Des Moines . . . Detroit .. . Fort Worth . . . Houston 
... Jacksonville . . . Kansas City . .. Los Angeles . 
Milwaukee ... Minneapolis .. . New Orleans . . 
... Pittsburgh ... St. Louis ... San Antonio. . 
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New York, N. Y. 


.. Birmingham ... Boston... 
. Cleveland . . . Columbus 


. Oklahoma City . 
. Washington. 


. . . Indianapolis 


. . Philadelphia 
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Where Built 


1 Cities 500,000 and over 


2. Cities #8 $00,000 to 100,000 


3 Cities 2 100,000 to $0,000 


New Homes Built in U.S. in 1936 and 1937 


Urben Estimates by Construction Division, U.S. Bureau of Leber Stetistics, Based on Building Permits i in Mere then | 800 Cities with Dopelation jon of Millions 
































4. Cities s $0,000 to 2S, 000 








5. Towns 25,000 to 10,000 


6 Towns 10, 000 to 5 000 














7. Villages 5,000 to 2,500 
Total UR BAN 
i "lacerporated Places of ‘Less than. 2,500 ) Population 
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building activity during recovery years, 
the home-building industry is expanding 
its markets by putting homes within 
reach of a larger number of prospective 
owners. For instance, slightly more 
than 65 per cent of the new FHA insured 
homes erected during 1936 cost less than 
$7,000 (including house and lot). During 
1937, more than 73 per cent of the new 
FHA insured homes cost less than $7,- 
000, while only eight per cent cost more 
than $10,000. 

During the last 17 years, single-family 
homes constituted 62 per cent of the total 
number of dwelling units built; multi- 
family dwellings account for 24 per cent, 
and two-family units 14 per cent of the 
total, according to Amerian Builder. Dur- 
ing the present early stages of an ac- 
tive building cycle, or period of recov- 
ery, single-family dwellings predomin- 
ate, preceding gradual increases in the 
number of two-family and multi-family 
projects. 

According to a study by Architectural 
Record, published by F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, covering nearly eleven years of 
residential building, owner-built houses 
represent a larger market than specu- 
latively built houses. 

The study showed that during the ten- 
year period from 1927 to August, 1937, 
inclusive, owner-built houses averaged 
43.5 per cent of the total residential con- 
struction. The average for speculative 
houses was 33.4 per cent; for two-family 
houses, half of each of which may be 
owner-occupied, 2.6 per cent, and apart- 
ments and hotels, 20.5 per cent. 

Roughly, then, half of the small 
houses are built for owner-occupancy. 
They are erected (1) with architect's 
plans, either with or without the archi- 
tect’s supervision, and (2) with plans 
supplied by the owner or by the builder. 
The job is handled by a contractor or 
builder. 

Speculative houses are built by opera- 
tive builders for sales purposes. They 
are erected (1) from plans by archi- 
tects, especially houses of the higher 
prices, (2) from stock plans, or (3) from 
plans made by draftsmen or designers 
employed by operative builders. These 
houses are generally erected by the op- 
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erative builders themselves. General 
contracts are seldom let. 

In addition, there are smaller proj- 
ects, embracing a few houses, which 
are occasionally sponsored by builders 
who act as contractors on other jobs. 
Larger projects frequently may be 
sponsored by land developers who are 
not usually general contractors. It is 
variously estimated that there are from 
80,000 to 90,000 contractor-builders in 
the small house field. 

Figures based on a survey by Ameri- 
can Builder and Building Age show that 
of today’s building operations 45 per 
cent of residential construction is done 
by operative builders; 15 per cent 
by large operators who buy large tracts; 
30 per cent by small operators who 
build on single lots, from three to 30 
houses a year. Thirty per cent of the 
contract houses are erected by contrac- 
tor-builders who furnish complete serv- 
ice, including plans and specifications 
and also supervise construction; 18 per 
cent are projects (including rural 
houses) controlled by lumber dealers; 
the construction of seven per cent of 
the contract homes are architecturally 
supervised, according to the survey. 

During the year ending June 30, 1938, 
there were, according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 136,773 new dwelling units 
provided for in the 37 Eastern states that 
it covers. (Previous articles have in- 
cluded estimates for the entire United 
States). These dwelling units were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


In apartments .......... ieee 
In two-family houses ................ 7,256 
In single-family houses: 





For owner’s occupancy ............ 45,035 
WOE GRID GF POlerc ccccccccccccecescs 47,175 
136,773 


This figure covers a period still early 
in a recovery cycle. The lowest annual 
volume of residential building was re- 
corded in 1934, with an estimated total 
of 40,000 units. Probability of a con- 
tinually increasing rate of housing activ- 
ity for an extended period should be 
taken ‘into account in connection with 
data given here. 

Many estimates of housing shortage 
and of potential demand have been 
made, the latter figures ranging from 





600,000 to 1,000,000 units a year. It 
must be understood, however, that re. 
alization of potential demand depends 
upon population trends and shifts, 
availability and cheapness of mortgage 
money, and general economic condi- 
tions; consequently such estimates, how- 
ever soundly arrived at, can usually not 
be taken as market forecasts. 


Apartment houses, like practically all 
other large urban-type buildings, are 
largely architect-planned and contractor. 
built. Architects planned only 34 per- 
cent of the number, one and two-family 
houses but these projects represented 
43 per cent of the dollar total. 

Since these development projects aver- 
aged only a little over four houses each, 
genuinely large-scale developments were 
scarcely an important factor during the 
period covered, though the industry con- 
fidently expects that they will become 
increasingly important. They may be- 
come even more important in coming 
years than they have in previous boom 
times, if home building companies with 
ample capital are organized to do busi- 
ness in this country on the scale that 
such operations are carried on in Great 
Britain. 


A factor of great importance in en- 
couraging substantial development op- 
erations is the authority given under 
the National Housing Act to the Federal 
Housing Administration to insure mort- 
gages on large-scale low-cost housing 
projects, which may consist of apart- 
ments, two-family houses or single-fam- 
ily houses. For experience on this ac- 
tivity see sub-section “Financing.” 

A nation-wide program to demonstrate 
the feasibility of construction of low 
priced homes, was launched in 1937 by 
national organizations identified with 
building industry. 

Associations representing the lumber, 
concrete and brick industries are spon- 
soring the program which carries out 


Trend of Residential and Non- 
Residential Building 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
ae | MOVING TOTALS 








1250/- 














—F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Figures used in plotting above 
curves do not include heavy engineering 


NOTE: 


nor public utility awards. Curves shown 
represent annual totals, each figure plotted 
twelve-month period ending with that 
month. 
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Where the Building Dollar Goes 
This analysis is based upon actual 
construction costs of nine houses, vary- 
ing in price from $9,100 to $23,000 and 
averaging $15,000. 
Ofevery Total 
dollar ina 
expended $15,000 
Cents house 
For excavating and grad- 
ae . cnasepaxeswess okies 1.8 $ 270 
For masonry ............ 9.4 1,410 
For stucco, plaster and 
is QW cn6toesuedende 0.6 1,590 
For carpentry .........+. 27.2 4,080 
am COGN cccocceusccnee 5.4 810 
For flashings, downspouts 
ee OE 6466 Kee 600% 0.7 105 
For plumbing ........... 9.3 1,395 
For heatinggy .......ccee0e. 7.0 1,050 
For electric wiring and 
BeONTOR 64 6ncsenn een enas 2.7 405 
For hardware ........... 2.0 300 
For painting and glazing 4.5 675 
Bor SCTEONS ..ccccccccccs 0.9 135 
Total for construction. 81.5 $12,225 
For landscaping ......... 3.0 450 
For builder’s profit ..... 9.4 1,410 
For architect’s fee ...... 4.5 675 
For financing ............ 1.6 240 
100.0 $15,000 











general principles of small house con- 
struction evolved by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association are sponsor- 
ing the national demonstration home 
program for the lumber industry. In ad- 
dition, the National Concrete Masonry 
Association, the National Concrete Con- 
tractors Association and the Brick Man- 
ufacturers Association of America are 
planning similar demonstrations. 

The long-range objective of the pro- 
gram is to make available to approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of the nation’s 
families, properly designed and well- 
constructed homes containing minimum 
requirements of livability and comfort. 

This program will attempt to prove 
that properly designed small houses can 
be built to sell within a price range that 
will attract the great mass of potential 
small home owners comprising a large 
majority of our population. The ‘More 
House for the Money” campaign con- 
ducted by American Builder and Build- 
ing Age has been notably effective in 
this direction. The campaign won first 
award in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S an- 
nual competition for publishing achieve- 
ment in the classification for the best 
series of articles or editorial campaign 
published during the year ending Aug. 
1, 1938, 


Commercial Buildings 

A recent survey made by Buildings 
and Building Management shows there 
are approximately 30,000 principal com- 
mercial buildings throughout the coun- 
try. These buildings were built for 
profit and are managed as an invest- 
ment. They include office buildings with 
elevators, smaller business buildings 
and loft or light manufacturing build- 
ings. Many other types of buildings, 
such as government, institutional, educa- 
tional buildings, department stores, utili- 
ties buildings, warehouses, etc., are 
often listed under the classification of 
commercial buildings. The entire num- 
ber of buildings as grouped above would 


run close to 100,000 total. Thousands of 
dollars are spent daily in the operation 
of these buildings. 

It has been estimated that annual ex- 
penditures for general operation of any 
one of the huge skyscrapers in the com- 
mercial building group is equal to the 
annual budget of a small city. The new 
construction of this type of building is 
dependent upon the available space for 
rent. The rapid decline of vacancy and 
the rise of occupancy in these buildings 
are starting to encourage new construc- 
tion at the present time. 

Any product which is used in the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, operation and 
maintenance of these buildings can be 
successfully sold in this market. Such 
products come under the general classi- 
fication of building exterior, elevator 
equipment, heating and air condition- 
ing, plumbing, electrical and lighting, 
alteration equipment (such as partitions, 
etc.), window shades, venetian blinds, 
etc., floor coverings and all types of 
supplies needed for building mainte- 
nance. 

For data on industrial building see 
IE-NGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. 

The number of commercial buildings 
over 10 stories in height in cities over 
500,000 population in the United 
States is given by Real Estate Record 
as follows: 


SKYSCRAPERS 

DOO TOG cccccsteee BO xcccces 86 
CD -aneccaee 449 Pittsburgh ..... 67 
Los Angeles .... 135 Cleveland ...... 44 
7a 121 Baltimore ...... 40 
Philadelphia .... 120 Buffalo ......... 29 
San Francisco.. 113 Milwaukee ..... 16 
PPOGNOEE  cccacceee 104 


The 1935 Census of Business lists 9,061 
office buildings in cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation or more, with 86,926 employes and 
payroll of $89,355,000. 

Study of building permit records over 
a long period of years shows that one 
new store building is erected for each 16 
new homes, states American Builder and 
Building Age. Commercial building may 
occur either in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, or in the shopping center nearest 
the expanding residential district. Be- 
cause of commercial vacancies, store 
modernization is an increasingly import- 
ant factor in the present expanding 
building markets. Older store buildings 
are able to compete with newer struc- 
tures by employing modern materials for 
exterior and interior remodeling. 


Modernization 

Under Title I of the National Housing 
Act, the Federal Housing Administration 
insures lending institutions against loss 
up to 10 per cent of the aggregate 
amount of short-term repair or new con- 
struction loans made by each institu- 
tion. Such loans are eligible for insur- 
ance when they amount to not more than 
$10,000 for property improvement or 
$2,500 for new construction. This au- 
thority for the FHA to insure lending 
institutions against loss on property im- 
provement loans expires by statute on 
July 1, 1939. 

Since Title I was reenacted in Feb., 
1938, up to the middle of August, 150,000 
loans had been reported for insurance in 
the amount of $75,000,000. Under the 
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original Title I, which expired April 1, 
1937, approximately 1,450,000 loans were 
made amounting to $560,000,000. 

Each new house erected in an es- 
tablished residential neighborhood stim- 
ulates modernization of nearby older 
homes. Owners of neighboring homes do 
not want their properties to look shabby 
or neglected by comparison with the new 
ones, so they begin repairing or remodel- 
ing. They watch the new house while 
it is under construction, to get ideas for 
their own homes, and particularly to 
see what new materials and equipment 
are used. Thus, new houses serve as dis- 
play rooms for manufacturers of build- 
ing products, and exert a strong buying 
influence on the large and important 
home modernizing market, American 
Builder and Building Age points out. 

In the broad field of building, Dodge 
reports indicated that modernization ac- 
counted for more than one-fifth of the 
total building volume in the 37 Eastern 
states in 1937, as shown in the folowing 





list: 

MODERNIZATION VOLUME, 1937 
Total Alterations 
volume and 

of building additions 
Commercial ........ $297,043,000 $134,986,000 
PROBOTERE ccccccccce 316,689,000 103,713,000 
Educational and 

RT 230,707,000 72,453,000 
Hospital and insti- 

tutional ..cccccces 81,845,000 26,333,000 
PED “06s. 6s05060000% 104,901,000 27,063,000 
i sccndkeunbee 36,868,000 13,549,000 
Social and recrea- 

Sedans sedecwas 83,119,000 23,354,000 
Residential ......... 905,293,000 72,056,000 
Public works and 

WEENNS  cccevescns 859,595,000 150,376,000 

, ee 2,913,060,000 $623,883,000 


Modernization of buildings is offering 
more attractive returns than investment 
in new construction, Real Estate Record 
stated recently. Financial institutions 
have had marked success with moderni- 
zation projects in urban centers. While 
modernization is a solution to meeting 
the requirements of tenants, it does not 
result in placing an additional supply 
of building space on the market; yet, 
the investment in modernization per- 
mits of increasing charges to cover the 
mechanical and _ structural improve- 
ments afforded. 





60% oF FHA Insureo Homes 
VaLUED UNodEeR $7,000.22 





Bars show valuation of New Residential 
Properties on which FHA Mortgages were 
accepted for Insurance in 1936 





FHA Property 


Ti .e) 
VALUATION | OS Pe We re Pee ee ee ee ee eee 


Percent of Total Number 
10 15 

















Under $2,000 
2000 — 2,999 
3,000 — 3,999 
4000 — 4999 
5,000 — 5.999 
6,000 — 6,999 
7,000 — 7,999 
8,000 — 8.999 
9,000 — 9,999 
10,000 — 11,999 
12,000 — 15,999 
16,000 — 19,999 
$20,000 and Over 











# Represents House and Lot 
=—' i 
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There are 
FIVE separate SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


Each contains several hundred manufacturers’ catalogs — 
bound together and delivered as a complete file of con al 
Each is especially designed to meet the buying-information 
needs of a specific group of buyers. Each is complete for 
its particular market — containing information on all prod- 
ucts of interest to each group of buyers. 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


(Designers and builders of indus- 
trial plants and power plants) 


For further details, see 
pages 160-161 of this issue 
of the Market Data Book 


also listing on page 167. 





‘ 


2 SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and executives 
of POWER PLANTS 


(Central station and industrial) 


For further details, see 
pages 314-315 of _ this 
issue of the Market Data 
Book also listing on 


page 321. 


‘ 
Be eeececeen 


3 SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and plant executives 
of the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


(Producers of bulk materials 
or goods) 


‘ 


For further details, see 
pages 114-115 of this is- 
sue of the Market Data 
Book also listing on 
page 119. 


W2®sesesse.-..... 





SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and plant executives 
of the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


(Manufacturers of finished products) 


For further details, see 
pages 258-259 of this issue 
of the Market Data Book 

also listing on page 


265. 


5 SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for the BUILDING MARKET 


(Architects, engineers, 





builders, contractors, etc.) 


For further details, see 
opposite page—also list- 
ing on page 92 of this 
issue of the Market Data 
Book. 
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Before inviting sales calls, the me 
habitually consult Sweet’s Catarim 


A specially designed catalog, cofi-ted 
products, can be produced, dig mai 
one cent per catalog page per off 

Over 1,500 capital goods many loy S 


marketing programs. Read the d@foper: 








HOW THE SWEAN 


NE fundamental difference distinguishes the Swed 

from all other methods of handling manufacture; 
logs. Catalogs in Sweet’s are permanently filed in @fis cor 
of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet's arriyggpe cent 
destination, it is already an integral part of a compraggpmber | 
bound file which thousands of your most important pgmpeet s 
have voted the most useful source of buying informgmpsts wil 
their offices. Sweet's is nearly always the first sou obable 
sulted. It is the most frequently consulted. And jggpu wish 


offices, no other source is consulted. “ ca 
the 5’ 





WHAT YOU GET 


when you distribute your catalog in Sweet's 
There is an obvious difference between buying merely 
of catalogs and buying catalogs-on-the-job. The prj 
of catalogs is only the beginning of Sweet’s service 
does not end until each copy is on file and quickly am 
whenever buying needs arise in users’ offices. This « 
catalog service includes: 
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CATALOG PREPARATION by professional consult 


under their direction a technical copy staff, who wil 





or assist you in the preparation of a catalog especially desigiiient of | 

your prospects’ requirements. 

<) CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed in Sweet's. Emqg’eet . 
vidually-bound copies for your salesmen, dealers, or ecute 


not covered by Sweet’s, may be had at moderate cost eithe™elve n 
or after distribution of the complete files. ought 
pte lists 

CATALOG FILING in advance of distribution—the only reet’s ( 

e? which assures catalogs being kept and used by every t . 
Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to prods . 
alphabetically by company name. as far as is practicable e build 
sections. Catalogs are indexed by company name, by prode@ioductic 
by trade names. ipt of 


ill pern 








ts are | 


4. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to specifiers and buyers in 
offices representing highest buying power in each field 
Following the initial, bulk distribution of each new file at! 


of its issuance, additional Sweet's files are distributed throug@g°UT Inq 
year to important new offices as they come into existence. anch 0! 
Sistants 


= CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the office of each recipie\® terms 
” who receive your catalog in Sweet’s will not and cannt@,. and 
mislay it or throw it away. Not only is it always accessible i 
offices for instant use, but it has the additional advantage of bé 
of a constantly used file. 





stance | 


USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which contain the a 
addresses of each organization and individual who has 
your catalog in Sweet's. These confidential lists, generally 
to be the most accurate and up-to-date in existence, are met 
separately, but are available only as part of this service. 
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ATALOGS 


most important potential buyers 
yimary buying information. 


cted buying information on your 
maintained in Sweet’s for less than 


loy Sweet's as an integral part of their 
pperation of Sweet’s Catalog Service. 





AN OPERATES 


WHAT YOU PAY 
for Sweet's Catalog Service 

is complete catalog service costs, on the average, less than 
be cent per catalog page, per office. On the basis of the 
bmber of copies of your catalog which are kept and used, the 
eet’s method costs less than any other. An estimate of 
sts will be submitted to you on receipt of an outline of your 
obable requirements regarding (1) the market or markets 
bu wish to reach and (2) the approximate number of pages 
the catalog or catalogs you plan to distribute in any or all 
the Sweet’s files. 

WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 

you should file in Sweet's 

e catalog you distribute in any Sweet’s file should contain 
ormation selected for buyers in the market covered by that 
e. Your catalog should be designed from the viewpoint of 
bur potential buyer and should contain useful information, 
ficiently comprehensive to enable him to determine, in a 
neral way, the suitability of your products for his needs. 
hether such a catalog, for you, turns out to be one of four 
ges, or forty-four, you will get the full benefit of this serv- 
e only if your catalog in Sweet’s meets this basic require- 
ent of all catalogs. 

WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 
eet’s is a year “round service. Catalog orders are being 
ecuted for hundreds of clients at all times. Once every 
elve months, each Sweet’s file, completely revised and 
ought up-to-date, is issued to similarly revised and up-to- 
hte lists of buyers, to replace the previous file. The four 
eet’s Catalog Files for the engineering and industrial mar- 
ts are issued in the late Spring and Sweet’s Catalog File for 
e building market is issued in the late Fall. The gigantic 
oduction job necessitates the settlement of plans and the re- 
ipt of orders as far in advance as our clients’ convenience 
ill permit. 

WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 

; regarding Sweet's Catalog Service 

our Inquiries and instructions may be addressed to any of the 
anch offices listed below. Fifteen district managers and their 
sistants stand ready to explain the workings of the service 
terms of your specific requirements, to answer your ques- 
ms and to assist you in every way possible—as promptly as 
‘tance and their current traveling schedules will permit. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
W York . 119 West 40th St. Cuicaco... 105 West Adams St. 
STON . . 31 St. James Ave. CLeveLAnpD . . 1422 Euclid Ave. 
ADELPHIA . . 1321 Arch St. Detroit 607 Shelby St. 
TTSBURGH . 106 Sixth St. Los Ancetes, 1031 So. Broadway 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for the BUILDING MARKET 


DISTRIBUTION . . . . . 14,500 


ee eer ee 
ss oe ee . . 8% 
General Building Contractors —— 


Corporation Construction Departments and 


We a sw ow oo & or eae ee 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in this file are 
distributed to active offices of architects, engineers, 
builders and general contractors; also to Federal, 
State and Municipal architects and engineers; to 
building companies and to certain large corporations 
whose building activities are relatively constant. In 
short, catalogs in this file are distributed to continuous 
specifiers and buyers of building products, in 14,500 


active offices in which they are accessible to well 


over 50.000 individuals. 





‘6 served by SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 













BUILDING 








In 1936, the total expenditure for 
commercial building alteration amounted 
to $103,709,000 or 42 per cent of total 
commercial building construction ‘for 
the year, according to Real Estate Rec- 
ord. The major part of this alteration 
and modernization market is controlled 
by real estate management companies, 
savings banks, mortgage and insurance 
companies, the publication says. 

Whether a building should be modern- 
ized throughout or be altered and re- 
paired in minor details depends on the 
answer to these questions: How is the 
building renting? What sort of tenant 
is desirable? What is the building's 
future as determined by its age, loca- 
tion and real estate trends? In mat- 
ters of this kind the building manage- 
ment is the authority. 

On jobs big enough to require the plan- 
ing services of an architect and on jobs 
small enough to be handled by the corps 
of carpenters, plumbers, etc., on the 
management payroll, the management 
executive controls the job and the pur- 
chasing. 


Merchandising 


Individual selling is a requisite in the 
building market. Expenditures of capi- 
tal are so large, the product projects 
themselves so varied and individual in 
character, the number of sales factors 
so different, that it is necessary general- 
ly to reach a number of individuals on 
each particular job. Timeliness is a 
vital element. Builders must be reached 
when in the market with specific proj- 
ects. 

For sales promotion purposes, many 
manufacturers utilize construction news 
services, which give data on specific 
projects including names and addresses 
of owners, architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and sub-contractors. 

Prompt follow-through from general 
advertising, direct mail to personal so- 
licitation is essential. The object is to 
show how and where the product can 
be used in the job. Establishment of 
quality standards as well as esthetic 
standards of good taste and appearance 
are generally factors in obtaining prod- 
uct approval. 

Public construction continues to be a 
factor of significance. Reaching this 
market requires special attention be 
given the procedure of selling this field. 

First, sources of business are wide- 
ly scattered but fairly continuous in 
the flow of jobs emanating from each, 
especially the large government depart- 
ments, states and cities. Considerable 
time usually elapses between the incep- 
tion of the project and actual construc- 
tion, according to a study made by The 
Architectural Forum. 

The average public building job is 
large. It requires individual selling ac- 
tivity and is not subject to cultivation 
in a wholesale manner. Inception and 
development of public construction 
projects result from the action of many 
minds, compared with the few involved 
in private undertakings. Practically 
every public building is designed by an 
architect either in private practice or 
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What a Housing Project Buys 

The following list of quantities 
illustrates part of the purchases need- 
ed for a $1,710,000 housing project, 
Will Rogers Courts, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., reported by Construction Meth- 
ods and Equipment, Dec. 1937: 

Approximate 

Item Quantity 

Excavation for buildings, cu. yd. 7,000 
Excavation for trenches, etc., cu. 

ME. scehiunenen eG665665005400484 8,000 
Ce, CH.. BE. cccccvcesecces 32,000 
Finish grading, sq. yd. ......... 150,000 
Foundation concrete, cu. yd..... 6,000 
Superstructure concrete, cu. yd. 10,000 
Cees Bees OO, Fee cecccccsces 400,000 
Face brick, units ..... RA, 
Interlocking backup tile, 8 in. 

See ek Mis neeceddesesceceses 150,000 
Steel windows, units............ 2,750 
Roofing and insulation, squares 1,800 
Exterior door bucks, units...... 700 
Interior door bucks, units....... 1,600 
ee 2 Oe. sccscedueneene 57,400 
Wainscot cap (bathrooms). lin.ft. 4,800 
Metal lath and stud partitions, 

7, Ml. csantecbchonesoneCdencees 13,000 
Plaster (walls only), sq. yd 68,000 
Screed and corner beads, lin. ft. 57,000 
Linoleum and asphalt tile floor- 

Di i Ui. tkekaudedeuséca beune 174,900 
Cast-iron soil, waste and vent 

SE, TE, Bey odcesonscucsceess 22,000 
Copper tubing for water, lin. ft. 39,000 
Steel gas pipe, lin. ft. .......... 11,000 
Steam lines, branches and re- 

turns (in buildings only), lin. 

ks wntneeeehd inns bsbbetba bande 50,000 
Underground lines (steam, steam 

return, gas, water and hot 

 o SS Saar. 75,000 
Electrical pipe conduit, lin. ft... 60,000 
Electrical wiring conduit, lin. ft. 160,000 











the architectural department maintained 
by the federal, state or municipal govern- 
ment. In almost all cases of public build- 
ings, building products must be approved 
through some official channel before be- 
ing permitted in the specifications. 

Information on public building proj- 
ects is available from various sources. 
Indicative of these are: 

General reporting agencies such as the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, which reports 
on all types of building projects through- 
out the 37 states east of the Rockies. 
There are also some local reporting agen- 
cies, such as in the New York area, and 
the West Coast. 


Relative Importance of the Major 
Sources of Income of 36,137 
Real Estate Agencies and 
Brokerage Offices, 1935 


COMMISSIONS AND FEES FROM— 


B=. 





TOTAL COMMISSIONS AND FEES $117 .844,000 
—Bureau of the Census. 





Special reporting agencies which cov- 
er certain types of public buildings, such 
as “Blue Reports” issued in Washing- 
ton, D. C., giving data on federal gov- 
ernment building practice. 


Official bulletins and newspapers car- 
rying advertisements requesting bids on 
ptblic work, for example, City Record, 
of New York. 

Copies of state budgets, proceedings 
of authorizing bodies and copies of leg- 
islation involving public building. 

Financial records, which, if carefully 
followed, give much information on 
bond issues and other financing preced- 
ing erection of public buildings. These 
may be found in the financial sections 
of leading newspapers. 

Timed direct mail promotion and 
timed personal sales contacts are pos- 
sible when such services are systemati- 
eally used to reach architects, general 
contractors, sub-contractors and owners. 
The opportunity to reach owners with 
timed direct mail, personal selling and 
special distribution of magazines and 
catalogs is of definite importance, 
since owners actively in the market are 
relatively few at a given time and most 
of them are in the market for new- 
building requirements only once or per- 
haps twice in a life-time. 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 
vary greatly. There are, however, 
13,618 members of the National Asoscia- 
tion of Real Estate Boards who are 
known as “realtors,” the term appying 
only to members of the association. 

Real estate commissions and fees re- 
ported by 36,137 real estate agencies 
and brokerage offices making returns to 
the 1935 Census of Business amounted 
to $117,844,000 for the year 1935. An 
average for the year of 47,689 persons 
were employed by these organizations, 
their total payroll aggregating $59,332,- 
000. In addition, there were 34,747 pro- 
prietors who devote the major portion 
of their time to their respective busi- 
resses. 

There were 14,570 offices conducting a 
real estate business exclusively dur- 
ing 1935, while the remaining 21,567 es- 
tablishments indicated an insurance as 
well as a real estate activity. 

More than two-thirds (69.4 per cent), 
of the $117,844,000 total commissions 
and fees reported by real estate offices 
and insurance offices represent commis- 
sions from real estate sales and rentals, 
commissions from the sale of real estate 
alone accounting for 42.2 per cent of 
the total income. Management of real 
estate, the third most important source 
of revenue, accounts for 17.3 per cent 
of all commissions and fees as against 
5.8 per cent and 2.6 per cent for placing 
loans and mortgages, and for appraisals, 
respectively. The relative importance 
of each of these sources of income is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart. 

Of the 36,137 offices reporting, 17,748, 
or 49.1 per cent, are located within six 
states—California, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio. 
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PENCIL POINTS 


THE STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 





Facts 


THAT EVERY SPACE BUYER SHOULD CONSIDER 


ONE OBJECTIVE—ONE MAGAZINE. PENCIL POINTS is 
published in one unit, with one idea . . . to furnish both inspiration and 
practical aid to all men in the architectural profession. Its aim is 
strictly professional . . . to help its 20,000 readers through editorial 
articles and advertising to understand and apply the ways and means 
by which better buildings are realized. 


NO WASTE CIRCULATION. Readers of PENCIL POINTS are 
men directly concerned with design and architecture . . . architects, 
engineers, designers, draftsmen . . . whether they are the heads of 
architectural firms or are employed thereby, or are in the architectural 
departments of industrial and commercial companies, utilities, and 
railroads, building and management companies, or Federal, State and 
Municipal government. There is no “waste” circulation. Nowhere 
else in the field can you find a publication with such sharply-focused 
readership. Every dollar invested in PENCIL POINTS advertising 
space pays for the close attention of professional men. The June 30, 
1938, A B C statement shows that: 


PENCIL POINTS reaches 20,261 total circulation 
a " 13,265 professional men 
_ - as 7,661 architects 
te: “ - 1,001 engineers 
- ” ” 4,603 draftsmen 


“ * . 2,617 students (the architects of 
tomorrow) 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE HOUSE 
WILLtAM WILSON WLESTER 


AUGUST 


PENG LE 


POINTS 
1938 


Thus: 


PENCIL POINTS not only 
gives you lowest cost per page, 
but also lowest cost per archi- 
tect, per engineer, per draftsman 

. or per any combination that 
may interest you. 


May we give you more facts? 


PENCIL 
POINTS 


A Reinhold Publication 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
N E W YOR K 


LOWEST COST OF ALL ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATIONS 
LOWEST PAGE COST—PENCIL POINTS costs only $220 a page, and less in bulk. 


Other architectural magazines give you no more active professional circulation, cost one 
and a half to twice as much for the same space. 


Lowest architectural reader cost — on the basis of a $2,400 budget, here’s what 


you could get: 


Magazine How How Many How Many Architect, 
Many Architect Engineer, Draftsman 
‘ Pages? Messages P Messages ? 
PENCIL POINTS 91,932 159,180 
Magazine X 85,104 118,400 
Magazine Y . 46,745 73,184 




















COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL COVERAGE * ALERT READER INTEREST * LOWEST COST 
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Establishments in these same six states 
account for 54.8 per cent of the total in- 
come and for 52.8 per cent of the total 
employment reported. 

Following a lull of six years, group 
building of homes and apartment build- 
ings by real estate operators is again in- 
creasing. Some realtors have carried 
on operations averaging 100 or more 


homes a year for 20 or 30 years, a few . 


carrying on throughout the depression. 
One realtor has erected close to 8,000 
homes in one city. Realty operations 
usually range in size from two to 500 
homes to the firm per year. 

Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
activities embrace the building of 
streets, laying of sewers, water and gas 
mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs are 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 

The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, on the basis of reports from 
161 cities, estimates homesites purchased 
in the nation during 1937 at approxi- 
mately 206,864. A total of 25,003 
were sold in 173 cities reporting for the 
first five months of 1938, representing 
one homesite for every 574 persons in 
the combined population of 14,329,191. 

Subdividers build stores to assure 
shopping facilities for the home owner. 

Realtors capitalize on consumer ad- 
vertising of manufacturers in séelling 
homes. They incorporate materials 
which will add to their sales value and 
feature them by name in advertising 
the homes for sale. 


Architects 


Forty-one states have registration laws 
where it is a felony and a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine and/or imprison- 
ment if anyone calls himself an archi- 
tect and practices as such if he has not 
passed the state board examinations and 
been registered. In these states, plans for 
buildings, either new or modernized, 
filed with the building department must 
be stamped with the name of the regis- 
tered architect. 

The number of individual architects, 
architecturai draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,000. 
A large part of these men says Pencil 
Points are associated with some 7,000 
architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers are 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations and in the architectural de- 
partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 
departments of contractors, realtors, de- 
velopers, financial institutions and rail- 
roads. 

A survey made by the publication 
among architectural draftsmen revealed 
that 32 per cent are employed in archi- 
tectural offices; 27 per cent are em- 
ployed in building departments of in- 
dustrial companies; nine per cent are em- 
ployed by builders and realtors; 19 per 
cent are employed in the building de- 
partments of federal, state, county and 
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The curves of the above chart represent 
the moving annual totals of building con- 
tract awards. Each figure plotted for a 
given month represents the total for the 
twelve-month period ending with that 
month. This type of curve registers the 
trend @and eliminates the seasonal factor. 


municipal governments; 13 per cent are 
employed by railroads, financial institu- 
tions and others; 38 per cent of those 
surveyed conduct a practice of their own 
outside office hours. 

Architectural Record, published by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, indicates 
that architects customarily plan about 
70 per cent by dollar volume of the re- 
corded building work in the 37 East- 
ern states, excluding non-architectural 
public works and utility projects. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem are doing much to encourage higher 
standards in small-house design and 
construction, and are actively codéperat- 
ing with architects and the architec- 
tural societies toward that end. Pri- 
vate lending institutions are much more 
interested in high standards than previ- 
ously. Architects, on the other hand, 
have been more willing to handle small 
jobs. These factors tend toward in- 
creasing the influence of architects in 
the field of smaller buildings. 

According to an analysis made by Pen- 
cil Points, 32 per cent of the money 
value of residential buildings built in 
Los Angeles in 1935 under F. H. A. in- 
sured loans were designed by certified 
architects. Plans and specifications for 
an additional 30 per cent were prepared 
by draftsmen and designers; plans and 
specifications for the balance were pre- 
pared by contractors, builders and build- 
ing companies, 50 per cent of whom em- 
ployed architectural draftsmen and de- 
signers who were responsible for design- 
ing these structures. 

The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints. 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 




























in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 

Ordinarily, the important construction 
job starts with the commission of the 
architect to prepare plans. He is usual- 
ly selected very much as a lawyer or 
doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 

An unregulated competition among 
architects for any particular work is 
considered by the American Institute of 
Architects as unethical, misleading to 
the client, and not productive of the 
best building. 

For memorial and governmental build- 
ings a competition is sometimes held 
under the regulations of the American 
Institute of Architects; several com- 
petitors of known ability are asked to 
compete and all receive a fee to cover 
the expense of the preparation of draw- 
ings which are judged with the assist- 
ance of professional advice. 

Requesting architects to submit pre- 
liminary drawings without remunera- 
tion for the work involved is usually 
considered unfair practice. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 

Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 

In either case, the architect is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of the job 
and sees that specifications are complied 
with and that the work is completed ac- 
cording to contract. The contractor 
on large jobs is often required to post 
a bond to insure proper performance. 

Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 

Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

A considerable amount of equipment 
and supplies is purchased by the archi- 
tect for his office. Drafting-room equip- 
ment, such as boards, instruments, blue- 
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® Constant change characterizes the construction mar- 
ket. Educational building may be most active at one 
time, highways the next; then, perhaps, industrial build- 
ings or small homes. One month, quarter, or year, it is 
the New York area that is forging ahead, and maybe 
the next period it is Texas. 

® Government spending, industrial prosperity, droughts, 
frozen mortgages, low interest and liberal loans, indus- 
trial unrest, seasonal trends—all these forces mould the 
country’s construction program. 

® The composite effect of all these factors is recorded in 
the statistics of the DODGE STATISTICAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE, since they are compiled from 
Dodge Reports. These reports contain construction in- 
formation gathered from all available sources (archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, development companies, 
real estate operators, public officials, banks, owners, etc.). 
The reports are mailed daily from Dodge Reports issu- 
ing offices to the Statistical and Research Division in 
New York and constitute, in fact, a daily census of con- 
struction. 

® © The broad current statistical needs of the factors in- 
terested in the construction market are served, on a 
subscription basis, through DODGE STATISTICAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE in following manner: 

a. Monthly bulletins showing fundamental data of new 
building and engineering contracts awarded east of the 
Rocky Mountains (37 states), giving number of projects, 
new floor space in square feet, total value and new 
family dwelling units provided. 


b. Monthly bulletins showing contracts awarded, 
classified according to 48 separate and distinct types, 
based upon the use for which the project is intended. 
These 48 types are also grouped into 11 general classes. 

c. Monthly bulletins showing complete building and 
engineering statistics—both new construction and new 
projects contemplated for each of 15 major trading areas 
applicable to the building field in the 37 Eastern States. 


1935 1936 1937 1938 


for 80 
Non-residential building, residential 


d. Monthly 


metropolitan areas: 


bulletins showing the following 
building, total building (excluding heavy civil engineer- 
ing work) and total construction. For each of these four 
groups, figures are given for the latest month and cumu- 
lative for the current year and the corresponding period 
of previous year. In addition, the number of projects 
are given for total construction. 


e. Tri-monthly bulletins give intermediate summary 
building data, by 15 major trading areas. 


© ¢ DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


also renders the following services on special contract: 


a. Contracts awarded by counties, by the 11 general 
Data 
cover number of projects, new floor space in square feet, 
and total value (available for entire 37 Eastern States 
or any part thereof). 


classes of building, or by the 48 detailed classes. 


b. Same as foregoing, except that the counties will be 
grouped by subscribers’ own sales territories and only 
the combined sales-territory figures submitted. 


c. Individualized service to suit clients’ requirements, 
such as classifications, project types, or special geo- 
graphical areas. 


© @ @ DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
BULLETINS OR SPECIAL SERVICES are INDIS- 
PENSABLE to you if you are active in the construction 
industry. Through them, you can more intelligently 
perform the following functions: 


1. Observe trends in your industry. 


2. Forecast your sales and allocate quotas by geo- 
graphical areas. 


3. Apportion advertising and selling expense in re- 
lation to sales potentials. 


4. Check sales performance. 


Write us for rates on any construction data you desire. 


DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, Publishers 


119 W. 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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printing machinery, are required. Filing 
cases of special design enabling proper 
storage of plans and specifications and 
technical books are important items of 
the architect’s equipment. 

Because of their opportunities to in- 
fluence selection of material and equip- 
ment, draftsmen and specification writ- 
ers in architectural offices are regarded 
by manufacturers and their salesmen as 
factors well worth cultivation. 

Special display rooms in leading cen- 
ters are maintained by some manufac- 
turers and their agents. New materials 
are exhibited and architects as well as 
owners visit the displays as a step in 
selecting building materials and equip- 
ment. 

The architect’s remuneration is on a 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per 
cent of the entire cost of the project, 
payable half at the time plans are com- 
pleted and contracts awarded and the 
remainder in installments until the 
building is completed. 

In small work, when the architect's 
office is at a considerable distance from 
the building, supervision is often con- 
ducted by a local architect who keeps 
in close touch with the architect who 
makes the designs, but it is customary 
to employ some efficient supervisor to 
represent the owner and his interests. 
There are minimum fees recommended 
for this type of service by the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Building Contractors 

There were 2,088 active contractors 
engaged in heavy building construction 
during 1937, according to Engineering 
News-Record. 

This was nearly a 30 per cent gain 
over 1936, when there were 1,766. 
One hundred and nine of these contract- 
ors handled work valued over $1,000,- 
000; 132, work valued from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000; 805, work valued from $100,- 
000 to $500,000, and 806, work under 
$100,000. The total includes 236 for 
whom the amount was not reported. Ac- 
tive contractors handling smaller jobs 
are not included above because of fairly 
high minimum project covered in these 
reports, which included projects of $150,- 
000 and over in the commercial and 
public buildings field and $40,000 and 
over in the industrial field. 

This type of contractor erects build- 
ings from plans made by the architect 
or structural engineer or both. He 
maintains a eompetent staff of men and 
possesses the equipment essential to the 
erection of large buildings. 

Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 

The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his own 
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building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Besides carpentering and concreting, 
the more important’ sub-contracting 
trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, accepted 
by joint approval of architect or engi- 
neer and general building contractor. 


Annually large quantities of tools, 
machinery and equipment are _ pur- 
chased by builders and contractors. 
Equipment required by builders and 


contractors makes up a long list. 

Some of the principal items are office 
and drafting room equipment, transits 
and levels, hoists and hoisting engines, 
motor trucks, cranes and_ derricks, 
pumps, pile drivers and steam hammers, 
concrete mixers, cut-off saws and wood- 
workers, elevated bins and hoppers, con- 
crete distributing towers, scaffolding 
and ladders, concrete buggies, air com- 
pressors, pneumatic hammers, electric 
hammers, gas and steam engines, elec- 
tric motors, winches, rope and cable, 
wheelbarrows, welding machines, weld- 
ing torches, wheeled scrapers, plows, 
pickaxes, spades and shovels, automatic 
loaders, crowbars, hacksaws, and tar 
kettles. 


Financing 

Maintenance of the upswing in home 
building is expected to continue at an ac- 
celerated pace. Improvement in financ- 
ing is a potent factor. Through the 
activities of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration the old system of high 
rate, short term first and second mort- 
gauges is being replaced by single in- 
sured loans up to 80 per cent of the 
appraised value and for terms of 15 to 
20 years. 

The insured home mortgage is being 
constantly amortized, is readily salable 
under ordinary conditions, and is dis- 
countable at federal home loan banks, 
as well as being in part usable as col- 
lateral for advances at federal reserve 
banks. The soundness of this new sys- 
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tem is attracting a vast amount of pri- 
vate money to the home building field 
and simultaneously is developing many 
new home owners. 


For the nine months ending Sept. 30, 
1938, small home mortgages selected for 
appraisal under the FHA totaled $752,- 
000,000, an increase of 58 per cent over 
the $475,000,000 selected during the cor- 
responding months of 1937. For the 
seven-months period (Mar.-Sept.) during 
which the amended FHA program has 
been in effective operation, mortgages 
selected for apraisal totaled $680,000,- 
000, an increase of 74 per cent over the 
$390,000,000 selected in the same months 
of 1937. 

Mortgages accepted for insurance dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1938 totaled 
$474,000,000 an increase of 34 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1937. 
For the seven months beginning March 
1, and ending Sept. 30, mortgages ac- 
cepted totaled $436,000,000, an increase of 


43 per cent over the $304,000,000 ac- 
cepted in the corresponding period of 
1937. 


The record of the FHA small homes 
insurance program by months since the 
first of the year and for the correspond- 
ing months of 1937 is shown by the fol- 
lowing table of mortgages selected for 
appraisal: 


1938 1937 
January . $29,904,199 $38,786,750 
OT 42,612,638 46,042,118 
errr Te 95,161,202 68,045,452 
REE ketisnisnkeereaves 94,229,313 67,886,307 
DE? ssteaevevbavoakdus 96,108,623 58,232,578 





Oe aie a Sohthedi ad 97,231,622 55,184,630 
DT 1 scttedeceawsavas 94,175,437 47,152,173 
BEE ackseuesesesen 104,226,887 48,309,774 
September ........... 98,431,975 45,319,397 


During the month of September, 57 
per cent of the number of mortgages se- 
lected were for homes to be constructed 
under FHA inspection—the same per- 
centage as was shown in the month of 
August. This compares with 54.6 per 
cent in July and 54 per cent for the 
four months of March through June. 

FHA INSURANCE WRITTEN, 
NINE MONTHS, 1938 
Number Amount 


Home mortgages 
(premium paying)... 
Rental housing projects 
Property improvement 
loans: 
Original Title I notes1,454,419 
Feb. 3, 1938, amend- 
MENTS ...ceceeeees 


373,164 $1,131,403,642 
94 5 72,350 


i, 

1,472, 
560,730,253 
108,506,935 

$1,852,113,180 


—The Architectural Forum. 
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THE KEY MEN 
Within the building market, there exist “key” 
those most completely in control of the selection of ma- 
terials and equipment. They constitute the manufac- 
turers’ primary prospects . .. they are the architects and 
the engineers. 

Their business is building .. . 


. 


prospects, 


day after day, they are 


concerned with products and performance. Alone, among 
all the factors in building, the architects and engineers 
need to know vital, up-to-date facts about the products 
they specify in countless buildings. 

Once sold, they become salesmen for the manufacturers 
they know and trust. Little wonder they are “key” pros- 
pects for materials and equipment! 





THE KEY MEDIA 

The trained building designer—whether he be architect 

or engineer—requires a specialized magazine. He finds 

in ARCHITECTURAL RECORD the vital information he 

requires, arranged in the efficient 3-section format. 
BUILDING NEWS reports current happenings 
in the building field . . . the trail blazers that 
keep the architect abreast of the events. 
DESIGN TRENDS traces development of spe- 
cific trends in building design and construction. 
Here are discussions of techniques as they be- 
come important to the building designer. 


BUILDING TYPES brings together standards 

which, to date, represent the best solutions to 

basic design and construction problems. Each 

issue is devoted to one particular type of building. 
In ARCHITECTURAL RECORD the architects and engi- 
neers find a magazine geared to their methods. Edited 
exclusively for building designers, the Record can talk 
their language, help them as they work. 


The valuable reference data contained in BUILDING 
TYPES assures advertisers that ARCHITECTURAL REC- 
ORD (and their advertisements) will enjoy a longer read- 
ing-life than would otherwise be possible. 





CIRCULATION 
Perhaps the best indication of the efficiency with which 
a magazine serves its readers (and, as a result, its adver- 
tisers) is its circulation history. ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD’S total circulation and, more specifically, its 
architect and engineer circulation (largest in the field), 
have both shown a consistent, impressive growth since 
1931. 
An analysis of the most recent Publisher’s Statement 
shows a total net paid circulation of 21,810, distributed 
as follows:— 
Architects 10,638 Corporations, Manufacturers. .731 
Engineers 1,859 Libraries, Schools, Students .2,652 
Contractors 1,244 Miscellaneous and _ unclassi- 
Draftsmen 2,303  wesee cb verte a due en 2,254 
Although figures speak for themselves, the qualitative 
factor behind these should not be overlooked. 
Only active architectural and engineering offices are in- 
vited to subscribe to the Record. This unique selective 
selling of the advertisers’ top prospects is made possible 
through exclusive access to the daily reports of 750 field 
men employed by the Dodge Report division of F. W. 


Dodge Corporation. The results are reflected in a series 
of surveys to measure building volume planned by read- 
ers of various architectural magazines; consistently, the 
Record leads the field. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

OF BUILDING TYPES 

Most active architectural offices already subscribe to 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. To make coverage of all 
active offices even more complete . . . and to supply cov- 
erage of owners who temporarily become prospects for 
building products . . . ARCHITECTURAL RECORD has 
inaugurated the unique BUILDING TYPES plan. 
BUILDING TYPES, reference section of standards in 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, is reprinted every month 
with specified advertising. Distribution of 2,000 BUILD- 
ING TYPES, devoted to a particular type, is restricted to 
men actively concerned with that type of building. 

In this way, each year, 24,000 additional valuable pros- 
pects can be covered through the unique BUILDING 
TYPES technique . . . advertising can be correlated with 
valuable reference material. Also, when these tempo- 
rarily valuable prospects cease to be valuable, they do not 
remain as subscribers as a wasteful charge to advertisers. 





ADVERTISING 


Since 1932, more and more advertisers have each year 
chosen ARCHITECTURAL RECORD - BUILDING TYPES 
as the “key media” through which to reach the “key men” 
of building. Even in 1938, in the face of advertisers’ 
curtailed budgets and business magazines’ linage losses. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


PUBLISHED BY F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD continued to gain in adver- 
tising volume. 

The reasons are several: the largest number of active 
architects and engineers, the lowest cost per thousand, and 
the consistently high editorial performance . . . perform- 
ance that has caused architects and engineers again and 


again to vote ARCHITECTURAL RECORD most helpful. 


F.W. DODGE 
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The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
gives the following report on mortgage 
loans outstanding at the close of 1936 
and 1937, and the construction loans 
made during those years for one-to-four- 
family non-farm homes: 

OUTSTANDING MORTGAGE 

Millions of 
dollars 


LOANS 


1936 1937 Change 

TOTAL, all lenders... .$17,409 $17,308 1% 
Commercial banks 1,230 1,400 14% 
Life insurance com- ” 

panies , 1,305 1,330 2% 
Mutual savings banks 2,750 2. 700 2° 
Savings and loan as- 

sociations 3, o61 $4580 1% 
Home Owners’ Loan 

Corporation . 2,763 2,398 13% 

CONSTRUCTION MORTGAGE LOANS 
TOTAL, all lenders 601 682 13% 
Commercial banks 4 100 56° 
Life insurance com 

panies : 6 67 S6* 
Mutual savings banks 25 5 40° 


Savings and loan as 


soeciations . 156 210 hs 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 


Approximately half of the money that 
is spent by the building industry goes 
for labor and half for materials, sup- 
plies and equipment, Building Supply 
estimates. Roughly 75 per cent 
material is through the 
lumber and mate- 


News 
of this 
dealer in 
rials. 

There are approximately 21,000 retail 
units in the United States who sell lum- 
ber, materials and equipment. The ma- 
jor distribution of building materials 
is accounted for by approximately 10,000 
lumber and building material dealers, 
the publication states. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribution 
reported on 73,186 establishments in the 
lumber-building-hardware classification 
with aggregate sales of $1,864,275,000, 
broken down as follows: 

LUMBER, BUILDING, 


sold 
building 


HARDWARE 


DEALERS, 1935 
Number Sales 

Lumber and building 

material dealers 21.149 $866,865,000 
Hardware stores 26,996 467.217.000 
Hardware and farm im- 

plement dealers aw 9,637 291,762,000 
Heating and plumbing 

equipment dealers 5.025 89. 477.000 
Paint, glass, wall paper 

BUGTOS cccces ee ses0 ee 27,049,000 
Electrical supply stores 1,469 21,905,000 

In analyzing the 21,149 lumber and 


building material dealers in the census 
report, American Builder and Building 
ige points out that 60 per cent of them 
control more than 90 per cent of the 
business, and that 58 per cent of the 
yards are located in towns of less than 
10,000 population and account for 50 per 
cent of the total volume. 

The Census of Wholesale Distribution 
in 1935 covered 4,149 wholesalers of all 
types of lumber and construction mate- 
rials with sales of $913,095,000. This 
compares with $522,075,000 for 3,713 
establishments in 1933, and $2,144,052,- 
sales in 1929 by 5,513 establish- 
ments. The 1935 division was as follows: 

LUMBER AND CONSTRUCTION 


COU0 


MATERIAL WHOLESALERS, 1935 
Number Sales 
Wholesalers proper 2,817 $491,857,000 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches 
With stocks - 261 112,792,000 
Without stocks . 277 169,299,000 
Agents and brokers 794 139,147,000 
The lumber and building material 
dealer purchases materials from the 
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Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers, 1935 


(Chain stores and sales are not 
included in this table.) 

Number Sales 

..15,544 $660,375,000 
798 9,168,000 
162 12,825,000 


UNITED STATES... 
NEW ENGLAND... 
Connecticut 


— 





ee ' 33 3,475,000 
Massachusetts ...... 35 23,540,000 
New Hampshtre 59 3, .000 
Rhode Island ....... 43 4,548,000 
Vermont ... ‘ 17 1,539,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC > 686 139,158,000 
New Jersey : 419 27 7.000 
New York .... ~. 1,337 74,757,000 
Pennsylvania . 930 36,654,000 
East NortH CENTRAI 3.566 149,573,000 
Illinois .... 802 32.749,000 
Indiana .... 576 29 068,000 
Michigan... - 682 32.549,.000 
Tn sane S89 29 245.000 
Wisconsin 617 29 862.000 
West NortH CENTRAI 2.634 83,053,000 
nn genae 611 21,348,000 
ie ae ida 137 10.641.000 
Minnesota . 196 15,551,000 


504 16.746,.000 
409 12,994,000 
2.742.000 


Missouri 
Nebraska . 
North Dakota 


South Dakota 133 2 021.000 
Soutu ATLANTIC 1,546 65,642,000 
Delaware ..... : 19 2.574.000 
District of Columbia 23 5.292.000 
DED oceans 287 12,622,000 
Georgia ieee 959 §,. 600,000 
Maryland ‘ 162 8.102.000 
North Carolina . 27¢ 7,752,000 
South Carolina 127 5.793,000 
Virginia : 206 9.206.000 
West Virginia 157 5.501.000 
East SoutH CENTRAL 935 30,639,000 
Alabama . 167 4.918.000 
Kentucky ..... S08 9.713.000 
Mississippi ..... 194 5,669,000 
Tennessee 266 10.329,000 
West SoutH CENTRAI 1,467 54,554,000 
Arkansas ... - 183 1.563.000 
Louisiana ... , 193 8,089,000 
Oklahoma 245 8.325.000 
Texas ... R46 27.587 .000 
MOUNTAIN... ; 608 24,119,000 
Arizona . , 54 2» 621,000 
Colorado : ‘ . 182 6,066,000 
i nt6¢¢eces¢ . 70 2 620,000 
Montana ....... 88 3,263,000 
Nevada ...... as 21 1,464,000 
New Mexico . _ 60 2.246.000 
SPEED. ebdecceceses ; 78 3,333,000 
Wyoming ...... 55 2.506.000 
PACIFIC. .... . 1,304 64,469,000 
California 836 49,968,000 
Oregon ..... 171 5.001.000 
Washington 297 9,500,000 


—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











manufacturer and sells them to the con- 
tractor or § prospective builder. The 
business requires considerable equip- 
ment, chiefly in the delivery and han- 
dling classifications. 

Normal tonnage of building material 
volume reaches tremendous proportions, 
as the figures below indicate. Figures 
are annual volume handled by all build- 
ing material dealers as compiled by 
Ruilding Supply News. 


ANNUAL BUILDING MATERIAL 
BY DEALERS 


SALES 
Tons 


Lumber, feet 10,000,000 
CEN. ec peceonreccoeseces 35.593,320 
ff ee eee 13,000,000 


DD GtpduGeRGeRbadedsunseounes ens 46.832,520 
CO rr rrr rr rrr 12.461,728 
i i, 6 6 b6e eb anes Goemewe 2,000,000 
Dt! Hanchinvenended600 een sk60000 33,440,000 


ORE OT ee 521,316 


Common brick, thousands... 1,327,298 
Face brick, thousands ......... 490,592 
Prepared roofing, squares ...... 29,356.867 

The Department of Commerce gives 


the following monthly average of build- 


ing material shipments: 
1936 1935 1929 
Common brick, M....... 143,439 79,908 ..... 
Lumber, Mills, ft.b.m... 1,800 1,500 ..... 
Oak flooring, M ft.b.m.. 29,617 16.578 37,058 
Se, Ke Gu aadues 9,333 6,245 14,120 
The dealer requires, to handle this 


material, the following equipment: 





bins with measuring 


Storage bins, 
equipment, portable conveyors, cranes, 
truck mounted concrete mixers, trucks, 
coal treating equipment, furnace clean- 
ing equipment, bucket elevators, silos. 
cement mixers, scales, office equipment; 
i. e., files, cash registers, accounting 
equipment, etc, gravity roller conveyors. 

Investigation shows that the average 
yard has from one to ten trucks. In- 
creasing volume of sales has stimulated 
truck replacements and additions, de- 
layed during depression years. 

The advent of installment selling in 
the building and modernizing industry 
has brought about certain important 
fundamental changes in retail building 
material merchandising. 

There is a distinct tendency today to- 
ward cultivation of the ultimate con- 
sumer of building materials—the home 
owner. Yards are being modernized, 
showrooms expanded, and direct selling 
of the consumer undertaken. 

The addition of specialty lines, such 
as paints, hardware, coal stokers, mill- 
work specialties, and in some instances 
heating and plumbing equipment, has 
been an important distribution develop- 
ment among retailers of lumber and 
building materials 

In effect, the trend in building mate- 
rials merchandising is toward the local 
supplier becoming a “headquarters for 
the home,” stocking and aggressively 
merchandising all of the materials and 
supplies that go toward building or 
modernizing the home. 


Building Management 

The field of managed buildings is rep- 
resented by building owners and man- 
agers, management companies, execu- 
tives in the property management de- 
partments of estates, insurance com- 
panies and (financial organizations. 
These experienced executives, says Build- 
ings and Building Management, are 
completely in charge of selecting and 
purchasing maintenance supplies, oper- 
ating equipment and modernization 
supplies and equipment for the build- 
ings under their control. When a new 
building is contemplated, these execu- 
tives are generally appointed to consult 
with the owner and architect on mate- 
rials and equipment which they know 
will assure the most economicai opera- 
tion and maintenance of the property. 

The tendency is toward management 
of more than one office or apartment 
building by a single management organi- 
zation. As many as 2,000 buildings are 
managed by one Management company. 
The 100,000 commercial and business 
buildings are managed by less than 5,000 
building owners or managers and man- 
agement companies 

The National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers embraces mem- 
bers of 48 local associations in the larger 
cities and approximately 100 associate 
miembers. This association conducts a 
building planning service which con- 


sists of groups of building managers 
from various parts of the country 
brought together to check over plans 


and specifications of a proposed build- 
ing. Many times the owner also em- 
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THIS AD was prepared by the Home Owners’ Catalogs division of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation for the Great American Family, a com- 


‘posite of the 60,000 or more families each of whom will be iden- 


tified by Dodge Reports and will receive individual copies of 
Home Owners’ Catalogs as their guides to the selection of build- 


’ ing materials, equipment, services, and furnishings for the new 
homes they will occupy. More detailed information about HOME 
‘ \ OWNERS’ CATALOGS will be found on page 93. 
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ploys this service before the building 
is planned or architect selected to ad- 
vise him as to the most profitable size 
and type of building to construct. 

The “1937 Experience Exchange Re 
port” of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers gives 
the following annual “all cities” aver- 
ages on operating costs per square foot 
of rentable area: Cleaning, 16.5 cents; 
electric systems, 4.5 cents; heating and 
ventilating, 6.7 cents; plumbing, 1.6 
cents; elevators, 10 cents; alterations, 
5.7 cents; repairs and maintenance, 3.7 
cents; decorating, 2.8 cents. These fig- 
ures projected on a closely estimated fig- 
ure of 400,000,000 square feet of office 
rentable area in the country will give 
the size of this market, says an official 
of the association. 


Building Maintenance 

About $750,000,000 is spent annually 
under normal conditions for replacement 
of equipment and remodeling of com- 
mercial buildings. The average life of 
cffice and apartment buildings has been 
found to be thirty to forty years: Com- 
petition of newly constructed buildings 
necessitates replacements and remodel- 
ing at definite intervals. 

Quoted below are figures taken from 
the 1935 record of a typical 20-story of- 
fice building in the Grand Central Zone 
in New York City. They illustrate day 
by day maintenance expenses with no 
major alteration work included. 

ROUTINE SUPPLY PURCHASES 
Purchases 


of $25.00 

Supplies minimum 
DD svenceeeeegedeucsescceebeute $291.80 
Toilet paper 500.70 
DE eé60nesddoese 343.40 
ee euod ed beee ue ween 4 113.94 
MED sscccveceeense 177.03 
DD scoteseeedowess 145.76 
a Saree 211.70 


Cheesecloth and flannel........ 
Other cleaning supplies 
Miscellaneous - 
All purchases under $25.00....... 


4.446.99 


ss sana criepenbanenaboesetacie $ 
REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT 
EXPENSES 

Hardware and metalwork......... 2,133.86 
WCGTRTOCERR ccccccccccss yr 275.00 
Elevator supplies and repairs..... 1,273.46 
CED 66n6ebcuncesccecdseneecesenece 181.20 
DD stocbeadeeenensedusaacisoees 236.99 
Decorating and painting.......... 5,443.56 
DEED sc euvecensev 645084 sne00% 4,680.43 
Electrical equipment and repairs.. 4,285.41 
Plumbing and heating equipment. 1,081.99 
Paints, varnishes (not complete, 

as paint also carried ‘“‘decorat- 

er DD ED cececcécscceccs 406.06 
DEED Scccccvnssdcacessecces 3,132.2 
All purchases under $50.00......... 9,388.83 

ED ebkGeaundousdancedenetavasat $32,518.99 

Total (including supplies shown 


eben bbatvekaneanindenes $36,965.98 
—Real Estate Record. 


above) 


Associations 


American Institute of Architects, The, 
1741 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1227 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

National Building Industries Bureau, 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Available Market Data 
. «+ Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
This Business of Building. 

A colorful brochure presenting a story 
of the building market as seen by The 
Architectural Forum, 


Inter-Industry Selling. 

A monthly publication by Sweet's 
Catalog Service presenting current 
statistical information regarding indus- 
trial building construction and inter- 
industrial marketing. 

Let’s Be Practical. 

A booklet published by Practical 
Builder telling about the building con- 
tractor and his important place in the 
building field. 


Dealer Distribution of Building Prod- 
ucts. 

Shows number, location and dollar 
value of lumber dealers by states, re- 
gions and population groups. Percent- 
ages show the number of yards carrying 
sixty building products. Published by 


American Builder. 


Field Surveys of Building Activity. 
Detailed studies of operating methods 
in typical markets, based on personal 
interviews with active building men in 
Detroit, Mansfield, O., and Rochester, 
N. Y. Published by American Builder, 


Portfolio of Building Market Data. 
Twelve-page collection of general sta- 
tistical material on “Home Building 
Markets.” Tables and charts show num- 
ber, types, and value of homes by years, 
by regions, and by sizes of communities, 


with supplementary data on financing, 
current activity, and future volume. 
Published by American Builder. 


Building Market Studies. 

A series of folders, each of which pre- 
sents and analyzes statistical material 
on one phase of the building market. 
Published by American Builder. 


The New Building Market. 

A 28-page brochure discussing the new 
demands, problems, and opportunities in 
the building field today. Published by 
Architectural Record. 


The Speculative Home Building Market. 

This booklet analyzes the home build- 
ing market with specific reference to 
the real estate operator and his impor- 
tance as a buying factor of building 
materials and equipment. Published 


by National Real Estate Journal. 
The No Men. 

A primer style booklet explaining the 
buying influences in the building mar- 
ket. Issued by The Architectural Forum. 
The Building Management Field. 

Tabulation of survey made by Build- 
ings and Building Management showing 
the number and types of properties man- 


aged by 2,301 building owners and man- 
agers. 
Building Business. 

A monthly publication by Sweet's 


Catalog Service presenting current sta- 
tistical information regarding the build- 
ing industry. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco. -Published by Architect and 
Engineer, Inc. Official organ of Archi- 
tects’ Ass'n of Calif. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
3 weeks preceding. N. IL A. A. statement 


on request Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 125.00 75.00 40.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
The Architectural Forum, Time and Life 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1892. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x19. Published ist. Forms close 
lst and 5th preceding. Agency discounts, 
5-2. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Member ABP. Circulation (ABC), 38,376, 
(gross), 41,115. Architects and engineers, 
31%; draftsmen, 5%; students, 4%; con- 
tractors, 25%; building material dealers, 
9%; bankers, building and loan, insur- 
ance and public officials, 9%; others, 17%. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $440.00 $255.00 $145.00 
6 420.00 240.00 135.00 

12 400.00 225.00 125.00 


% discount on 18, 10% discount on 24, 
12%% discount on 36, 15% discount on 
48, 17% % discount on 60 pages or more 
within one year. 

For additional data, see page 91. 
Architectural Record combined with 
American Architect and Arehitecture, 
40th St., New York. Published 

Dodge Corporation. Est. 1891. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. L 
A. A. statement on request. 


by F. W. 


Member ABP. 
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Circulation (ABC), 21,810, (gross), 24,125. 
Architects and engineers, 58%; drafts- 
men, 11%; students, 6%; libraries, col- 
leges and schools, 6%; mgt contrac- 


tors and realty, 6%; others, 13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page 
$325.00 $180. 00 $100.00 
6 300.00 165.00 90.00 
12 275.00 150.00 80.00 
For additional data, see page 87. 


Building Types, issued as a section of 


“Architectural Record, combined with 

American Architect and Architecture,” 

119 W. 40th St., New York. Published by 

F. W. Dodge Corp. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1° $60.00 $40.00 $30.00 
6* 55.00 35.00 25.00 
12° 50.00 30.00 20.00 
*Number of insertions in “Architec- 

tural Record” determines the “Building 


Types” rate earned. 
For additional data, see page 87. 


California Arts & Architecture, 2404 W. 
jth St., Los Angeles, Calif. Published 
by Western States Pub. Co. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x12%. 
Type page, 8%x11%\. Published 6th. 
Forms close 26th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


7,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $130.00 $70.00 $40.00 
55.00 30.00 


12 100.00 

Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. Est. 1911. Published by 
Publication Board, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x9%. Published quar- 
terly, Jan. Forms close Ist preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $17.50 
4 45.00 27.00 15.75 
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The Market: Good years and 
bad, the Building market (new and re- 
placement) exceeds four billion dollars. 
1939 promises to show marked improve- 
ment over the averages of the past few 
years. Five different kinds of building 
professionals control this spending: (1) 
Architects and Engineers; (2) Financial 
Factors; (3) Contractors and Builders; 
(4) Real Estate Men; (5) Material Deal- 
ers. Conflicting claims are made for the 
relative importance of each group but no 
doubt exists that the functions of all must 
be present, that the direct or indirect in- 
fluence of individuals representing three or 
more varying groups determines the choice 
of materials and equipment for every 
construction project. (Recent ForuM 
surveys have explored Building. Detailed 
findings are available on request.) 


Selling the Market: when 


the force of the depression smashed the 
market’s vertical line-up, overlapping of 
activities resulted. Today, the sale of 
the market needs to be approached from 
the point of view that it belongs to suc- 
cessful individuals, not to vertical pro- 
fessions. If any 100 buildings are ana- 
lyzed, dollar-control will be found con- 
tinually shifting from one professional 
group to another, remaining constant only 
with the leaders of every group. To 
reach the control by blanketing each of 
the five vertical groups is as uneconomi- 
cal as it is thorough. A better solution 
is to reach a selective audience of the 
leaders of each of the five professional 
groups. In actual selling the experienced 
salesman uses this approach; selects his 
prospects on the basis of known purchas- 
ing power, of function rather than occu- 
pational listing. THe ARCHITECTURAL 
ForUM offers this horizontal approach to 
media advertisers as the most effective 
and economical way to surround the 
building dollar. 








Editorial Coverage: Pian 
and Design is the hub of Building’s 
wheel; about it revolves every other con- 
struction activity. Around this THE 
ForuM has created an editorial program 
covering every phase of building: Land 
Development . . . Architectural Design 

. Construction . . . Materials ... 
Mortgage Financing . . . Management. 
THe Forum’s case-study technique for 
complete presentation of projects includes 
Interior-Exterior Photographs, Floor 
Plans, Statement of the Problem, Critical 
Comment on the Solution, Cost Data and 
Specification Outlines with' Trade Names 
of Products Used. This unique feature, 
plus regular reporting of building, build- 
ing finance and management news in the 
“Building Money” section, plus the ex- 
clusive “Reference Numbers,” “Planning 
Techniques,” “Products and Practice,” 
“The Architect’s World’ and “The 
Diary” of Henry H. Saylor—these Forum 
features, working together, have, for the 
first time, resulted in integrating the in- 
terests of Building within the pages of a 
single magazine. 


Circulation Coverage: 


THe Forum offers advertisers the largest 
individual net paid subscription circula- 
tion available in the building field and the 
only circulation that effectively covers all 
buying, specifying and controlling factors 

. the leaders in all five professional 
building groups. Its 38,376 net paid sub- 
scribers (June, 1938, Publisher’s A.B.C. 


Statement) include: 


1. 11,578 Architects and Engineers 
2. 2,672 Financial Factors 

3. 5,654 Contractors and Builders 
4 


5,426 Realty Operators and Man- 
agers 
5. 3,298 Material Dealers 





THe Forum also includes 3,467 Drafts- 
men, Students and Interior Decorators 
plus 4,814 Miscellaneous subscribers. 
Thus THe Forum surrounds the building 
dollar . . . delivers the building market 
in one package, 


Circulation Quality: 


Rigorous circulation standards insure the 
quality of THe Forum’s circulation. The 
$4-the-year subscription price is the high- 
est in the field and THe Forum is the 
only magazine in the field which makes 
neither cut rate, short term nor premium 
offers. 78.5% of its subscription produc- 
tion is direct to publisher by mail and 90% 
of its circulation is continental U. S. A. 


Advertising Leadership: 


Manufacturers of building materials and 
equipment consistently invest more ad- 
vertising dollars in THe ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM than in any other publication in 
the building field. During the first ten 
months of 1938, they used 846 pages of 
advertising, (more than in any other 
building publication), invested more 
than $325,000—convincing testimony of 
the power of this dominant magazine to 
deliver the building market in one 
package. 


Published by TIME Inc. 


THe Forum is published by the publish- 
ers of LIFE, TIME and FORTUNE. 


Building Reporter: sui. 
ING REPORTER,  Building’s Mid- 
Month Newservice, is published monthly 
by THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Packed 
with facts about new materials and equip- 
ment, this publication has just one pur- 
pose—to make it easy as possible for top- 
flight architects, engineers, financial fac- 
tors, contractors and builders, material 
dealers, and realty operators and man- 
agers to keep informed on new materials 
and equipment. The production of 358,- 
258 inquiries from active building pro- 
fessionals for material and equipment 
manufacturers is the story of BUILDING 
REPORTER'S first year and a half. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


* TIME &LIFE BUILDING * NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLISHED BY TIME INC. 
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Published by Liturgical Arts 


Subscription, $2 rate earned in each section is determined 


general edition: 


12 y 
Ke Ldlitic i data, 8 pages 74 and 240. 
Published by Minn. Assn. i eee eee Oe eee 
Subscription, American Building and Association News. 


AND FINANCIAL) 


of Architects. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Harris-Fox-Hoffman 
Subscription, 


on the 10th. Forms close 


Pencil Points, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Subscription, 


Apartment Journal, 417 So. Hill St., Los 
Published by Apt. Ass’n 


Agency discounts, 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


Specification Record, , 
Chicago. Published by Specification Rec- 


Apartment Owner, The, 189 W. Madison 


Circulation (Pub- Subscription, $2. 


lisher’s Statement), 7 
ssher's Statement), Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 


Sweet's Catalog File (for the Building 


products manufacturers, 
of buying information by the most impor- 
buying factors in this market 
Sweet's Catalog Service, 


and Plasterer, 
N. W., Washington, 
(controlled). Type 
Forms close 10th. 
Circulation (Pub- 


Fifteenth St. 


Agency discounts, 15-0 


to offices of qual page, $300.00; % page, $175.00; 4% page, 
; general building 


architectural engineers, Bullders’ Guide, 1530 Chestnut St.. Phila- 


Published by Building News 
Subscription, 
Type page, 7% x10. Pub- 
Forms close Monday. 
2. Circulation (Pub- 


Charges for complete serv- 
ice—including catalog design, 
tion, filing, distribution and use of dis- 


Trim size, 9x12. 
lished Wednesday. 

Agency discounts, 15 
(1 to 10 pages)—I1st page, $250; 2nd page, |!sher’s Statement), 


inclusive, $125 each. Cover catalogs (of 
typography)—12-page 
16-page catalog, $2,100; 
20-page catalog, $2,600; 24-page catalog, 
Charges for catalogs exceeding 


Blvd., Chicago, 
Subscription, 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Philadelphia, 
Architectural 
For additional data, see 


Architect and Engineer, 


Claud Cross Co., 
Subscription, 


Agency discounts, 
Architectural 


Subscription, $3. 
Published Ist. 
discount 15% 


Rullding and Modernization, 421 7th Ave., 
Published by Building Pubs.. 
Free (controlled). 
Type page, 7x10. 
CONSTRUCTION 

and Building Age 
(general edition), 105 W. Adams 8St., Chi- 
Published by Simmons-Boardman 
Subscription, 


Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 


(ABC) 70,201, (gross) 71,724. Construction 


professional group, 4%; 25th preceding month. Agency discounts, 





47.726. Rates—1/9th page (3%x4%), 1 
time, $95.00; 3 times, $93.00; 6 times, 
$91.00; 12 times, $89.00. 


Building Reporter, Time and Life Bldg 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Published 
by Time, Inc. Est. 1937. Free (controlled) 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 30,000. Architects and engi- 
neers, 34%; contractors and builders, 
19%: material dealers, 12%: mortgag:e 
lenders, 9%; real estate operators, man- 
agers and subdividers, 18%; others, 8% 
tates—1/9th page unit (3% x4%), 1 time, 
$95.00; 3 times, $90.00; 6 times, $85.00; 9 
times, $80.00; 12 times, $75.00. (For 
Forum advertisers, $75.00 (1 time), 
$72.50 (3 times), $70.00 (6 timés), $67.50 
(9 times), $65.00 (12 times) per unit for 
each 4 page or multiple thereof used in 
same contract period.) 


Buildings and Building Management, 139 
N. Clark St., Chicago. Published by Por- 
ter-Langtry Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly on Ist, plus additional 
issue Jan. 6th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 3,182, (gross) 3,894. Build- 
ing owners and managers, 93%; mfrs., 
2%; others, 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $120.00 $70.00 
13 148.00 84.00 48.00 


Building Trends, 2019 Bryan St., Dallas, 
Tex. Published by Padgett Pub. Co. Est. 
1937. Free (controlled). Trim size, 75x 
1053. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
(gross), 13.224. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$200.00 $110.00 $60.00 

6 176.00 96.80 52.80 

12 152.00 83.60 45.60 


Building Witness, Building Industries 
Exhibit Bldg, Cincinnati, O. Published 
by The Building Witness Pub. Co. Est. 
1883. Subscription, $6.50. Type page, 74x 
10. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Thursday preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
13 $40.00 $25.00 $13.00 
26 35.00 20.00 11.00 
52 29.00 16.00 9.00 


Carpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Published by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5x8. Published 7th. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Unit rates—l page, 
$375.00; % page, $187.50; 4 page, $93.75. 
Central Constructor, The, Old Colony 
Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. Published by 
Central branch, Associated General Con- 
tractors. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. 
Free to members and advertisers. Pub- 
lished ist Thurs. in mo. Forms close 
25th. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
6%x9%. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,100. 
Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $75.00 $50.00 $25.00 

6 65.00 43.00 22.00 
12 50.00 35.00 18.00 


Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. Published by The Record 
Pub. Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 10x14%. Type page, 8%x13%. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Friday pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 3,647. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $108.00 $54.00 $27.00 
13 90.00 45.00 22.50 
26 75.00 37.50 20.00 
52 60.00 30.00 15.00 
Concrete. 


(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Construction, Commerce and Water Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Published by Manufac- 
turers Record Co. Est. 1898. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist Monday. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), paid, 1,538: (gross), 
5.103 Contractors, 38%: engineers, ar- 
chitects, public officials, 17%; machinery 
dealers, supply houses, agents, 16%; pub- 
lic utilities, railroads, mfrs., 20%; others, 
9%. Rates—1l page, $80.00; 6 pages, 
$76.00; 12 pages, $72.00; 18 pages, $66.00; 
24 pages, $60.00. 

The Construction Digest. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Dally Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Published by Stark-Rath 
Printing & Pub. Co.. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $20. Type page, 144,x21. Published 
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morning except Sat., Sun. and holidays. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 3,120. Rates—1 
line, $1; 250 inches within one year, 
$0.90; 500 inches, $0.80; 1,000 inches, $0.70. 


Dodge Reports, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York. Issued by the Construction News 


Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1891. A daily news service reporting to 
subscriping sales organizations the names 
and addresses of owners, architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, engaged in new 
building and engineering plans and proj- 
ects. Each job reported in progressive 
stages on 6”"x3%” individual slips ac- 


cording to subscriber's specification of 
classes and stages. (Charges based on 


territory covered.) Reporting organiza- 
tion covers 37 states east of Rocky 
Mountains. Used to direct salesmen to 
prospects, to time mailing of direct ad- 
vertising and for home office control of 
field selling. 28 offices in leading cities. 
For additional data see page 77 and 85. 


Economist, The, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chi- 
eago. Published by Economist Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1888. Subscription, $5.00. 
Type page, 8%x12. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 5,025. Rates—Open, $0.20 per 
agate line; 13 times, $0.16 per agate line; 
52 times, $0.12 per agate line. 

Excavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Flooring Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), paid, 2,709: 
free, 2,201; (gross), 4,910. Flooring con- 
tractors and dealers, 93%; others, 7%. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $32.00 
6 80.00 47.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.00 


Glass Digest. 

(See CERAMICS, GLASS.) 
Gulf States Builder, Gulfport, Miss. Pub- 
lished by Munro Nichols and Associates. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-5. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $32.00 $17.00 
6 57.00 30.00 16.00 
12 54.00 28.00 15.00 


Home Owners’ Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York. Published by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation in 26 editions. Two volumes 
for each of 13 markets. Volume A to 
home owners about to spend $4,000 to 
$7,000 for construction, exclusive of land, 
on homes for their own occupancy. Vol- 
ume B to those about to spend $7,000 or 
more. Est. 1934. Distribution free (con- 
trolled) in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Editions bound at frequent 
intervals, as previous editions are ex- 
hausted. Page size of catabogs, 8%”x 
11". Agency discounts, 15-2. Estimated 
distribution for 12 months. Volume A, 
30,000; Volume B, 30,000—will fluctuate 
according to building activity. Up to 28 
pages, ineluding cover, at scheduled 
rates; 4c extra per page. Rate and in- 
formation sheet supplied on request. 
Space in A and B editions sold singly 
or in combination in editions distributed 
from Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneap- 
olis, New Orleans, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 
For additional data, see page 89. 
Improvement Bulletin. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Michigan Contractor and Builder, 5 W. 
Larned St., Detroit, Mich. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 94x12\%. Type 
page, 8%x10%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
count, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $53.00 $31.00 $17.00 
13 47.70 27.90 15.30 
26 45.05 26.35 14.45 
52 42.40 24.80 13.60 


National Real Estate Journal, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. Published by Porter- 
Bede-Langtry Corp. Est. 1905. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
‘x10. Published 5th of each month and 
April 20. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 8,084, (gross) 8,962. 


al estate men, 94%; others, 6%. 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 250.00 $140.00 $80.00 
6 230.00 130.00 70.00 
13 200.00 110.00 60.00 


250 Bible House, 
Subscription, $1. 


The Plasterer, 

York. Est. 1906. 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th of preced- 
Trim size, 7%x10%. 


and Terminal, 
4 Published by ‘ 
Subscription, $10. 
Type page, 7x10. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Trim size, 9x12. 
lished Saturday. 


Rates—1l1 page, $50; 12 pages, $40. 
59 E. Van Buren S8t., 
Published by Industrial Pubs., 
Free (controlled). 
Type page, 10%x15. Pub- 
Forms close Mon- 


Practical Builder, 


size, 11%x16\%. 
lished ist Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 


Building contractors, 
95%; others, 5%. 


Real Estate and Building Management 
Digest, 12 E. 4ist St., New York. 
lished by Harry D. Phillips. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Published 10th. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 


Real Estate News, 31 Union Square West, 
Published by and official or- 
York Taxpayer's 
Subscription, $2. Type 
Published 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


gan of Greater 


Forms close 5th. 


Real Estate Record, 119 W. 40th St., New 
Published by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Subscription, $15. 


Ist Saturday of each 
(Metropolitan 
weekly, Saturday. Forms close (National 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


3,016, (gross) 4,059. Ind. building owners 
and managers, investment and insurance 
management firms, 
institutions, utilities, government 
and other organizations owning and man- 
and groups of 
buildings, 81%; architects and engineers, 
manufacturers, 


Mountain Contractor. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 


Skyscraper Management, 134 So. La Salle 
Published by Nat'l Assn. of 
Building Owners & Managers. 
Subscription, $2. 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 3,503. 
agers, operating and maintenance dep’t 


Southwest Builder and Contractor, 
S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
by Iles-Ayars Pub. Co. 
scription, $6.00. Trim size, 8%x12\%. Type 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Forms close Monday. 
(Sworn), 4,860. Rates— 


page, 7%x10%. 
Published Friday. 


Texas Contractor. 
(See ENGINEERING 


Thomas’ Register. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Western Builder, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Published by Western 


Builder Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published Thursday. Forms 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 1,776, (gross) 2,259. 
Contractors, 46%; construction supply 
mfgrs. and dealers, 38%; machinery and 


equipment mfgrs., 9%; others, 7%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $21.00 12.00 
13 37.00 19.50 10.75 
26 34.90 18.00 10.00 
52 30.00 15.00 7.50 
CANADA 


British Columbia Journal of Commerce 
and Building Record, 618 Homer St., 
Vancouver, B. C. Official paper B. C. 
Architectural Institute and Vancouver 
General Contractors Assn. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $12. Type page, 14%x20. 
Published Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 
Forms close 3 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

1 Mo. 6 Mo. 12 Mo. 


Fixed space, per inser- 5 oi 
tion per inch....... $1.05 $0.75 $0.70 


Building in Canada, 177 Jarvis St., To- 
ronto. Published by Whittemore Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Nat'l 
edition published quarterly, March. 
Forms close 20th preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), 5,501. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $32.50 
4 90.00 54.00 29.00 


Daily Commercial News and Building 
Record, 65 Pearl St., Toronto, Ont. Est. 
1927. Official trade newspaper of the 
Canadian Construction Ass’n. Subscrip- 
tion, $20. Type page, 15x20%. Pub- 
lished daily except Saturday and Sun- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCAB) (gross), 3,201. Architects, 
17%: contractors, 61%; manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers, 22%; others, 11%. 
Rates—1 inch, $1.75; 250 inches, $1.26; 
1,000 inches, $1. 

Quebec Contractor, University_Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Published by Holliday 
Publications. Est. 1926. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB) (gross), 993. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 


Western Canada Contractor and Builder, 
Stovel Bldg., Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man. Est. 1905. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
eounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,873. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 70.00 $40.00 $22.50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.50 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
American Builder and Building Age, 
(dealer edition), 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Published by American Builder 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 10,172. Retail lumber 
and building material dealers, 96%; 
others, 4%. When both editions are used, 
rate earned on each section is deter- 
mined by total space used in both sec- 
tions within year—i. e., 12 pages used 
in each section earns the 24 page rate 
in each section. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $115.00 $58.75 
6 195.00 100.00 61.25 


12 175.00 90.00 — 46.25 
For additional data, see pages 74 and 240. 


Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren 
St.. Chicago. Published by Industrial 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published last Tuesday of 
preceding month. Forms close Mon- 
day preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 8,451 


(gross) 2.417. Dealers in building 
supplies, 97%; mfrs., 2%; others, 1%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $155.00 $95.00 
6 225.00 135.00 81.00 
12 190.00 115.00 68.00 


Glass Digest. 
(See CERAMIC, GLASS) 






















































































































BUSINESS EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 








METHOD - MINDED EXECUTIVES 


There is one in every office .. . the man who is not satisfied 
with things as they are, but is ever on the lookout for a 


better way to do them. 


Sometimes he is the head of the business. He may be the 
general manager or comptroller. More often he is an unob- 
trusive department manager with an eye on the job ahead 


and a flair for starting something. 


Whatever the title on his door, there is always one thing on 
his mind: “Is there a better way to do it?” On his desk is 
a well-thumbed copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS, the ONE 
magazine that provides a monthly forum for the inter- 


change of method and management experience. 


By the same token it is the ONE magazine that will economi- 
cally deliver a sales message to this key group of action 
executives when they are in the mood to buy. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Concentrated Circulation Among 29,339 Executives 
Vitally Interested in Ways and Means of Increasing Profits 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. — 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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T ue equipment and supplies neces- 
sary to the administration of a modern 
business enterprise fall into three major 
divisions: (1) stationery and office sup- 
piies, (2) office furniture and equipment, 
(3) business machines and systems. 

The products included in the first two 
divisions are distributed principally 
through office equipment dealers, more 
commonly referred to as commercial sta- 
tioners. The word commercial is used 
to avoid confusion with the more plenti- 
ful social stationer who is interested pri- 
marily in the stationery for the home. 
Business machines are sold largely di- 
rect in the more populous cities. Else- 
where, with some exceptions, they are 
sold through dealers. The most impor- 
tant group, so far as volume is con- 
cerned, is the first. Commercial sta- 
tioners sell tools for business. An aver- 
age commercial stationer’s stock will in- 
clude more than five thousand items. 
Nearly all are for office use, although 
most commercial stationers sell some so- 
cial stationery which comprises chiefly 
writing materials, papeterie and greet- 
ing cards. 

An analysis of 6,230 distributors made 
last year by Office Appliances showed 53 
per cent commercial stationers, 40 per 
cent office machine dealers, 7 per cent of- 
fice furniture dealers. The overlapping is 
wide. Most commercial stationers sell 
office furniture and as many as half of 
them sell machines. Some office ma- 
chine dealers carry stationery in a lim- 
ited way. In fact some have gone 
through a process of evolution, grad- 
ually adding other lines until they have 
become first-rate stationers. A few of 
the machine dealers carry furniture. 

The 7 per cent in the office furniture 
classification refers only to those who 
sell furniture lines and carry no sup- 
plies other than desk accessories, filing 
systems and supplies, etc. Most office 
furniture outside of a few large cities is 
sold by commercial stationers. 

Among the principal divisions of the 
stationery business are fountain pens and 
pencils, loose leaf, filing systems, leather 
goods, office furniture, and miscellaneous 
items. Many stationers, particularly out- 
side a few large cities, have well 
equipped office machine departments. 
Manufacturers of typewriters, duplica- 
tors, adding machine and other mechan- 
ical equipment find stationers to be good 
outlets. 

Nearly all office machine dealers had 
their start in the typewriter business. 
Most of them have branched out into 
other lines such as adding and calculat- 
ing machines, duplicators, check protec- 
tors and other mechanical equipment. 

Outside the large cities nearly all of- 
fice furniture is sold by commercial sta- 
tioners. The 7 per cent exclusive office 
furniture dealers, with few exceptions, 
are to be found in large cities where the 
tendency is to specialize. 

Some idea of the value of items which 


Business Equipment and Supplies 





Business Machines and Parts 
Produced, 1935 


Adding machines, number........ 104,224 
. _-eoarer oer $ 8,761,274 
Listing-adding-bookkeeping ma- 
chines and typewriter-book- 
keeping-billing machines, num- 


DD sn nasesR0R bie eCRteeseKsheeens 12.363 
ME 4646s udu casenteavnsaneees $10,288,555 
Typewriters: 
POPCRDIS, MUMIDEP 2000: ccccscecs 352,227 
WE ce endcebaawen seeds decane $8,872,990 
Standard, including long-car- 
Se, WI an ccceccesossens 459,033 
_ NE Rae ere $19,671,812 
Calculating machines, number.... 33,726 
WEED. onke anc seecneeedsanereeeas $9,092,686 
Cash registers; card punching, 
sorting, and tabulating ma- 
chines; change-making. ma- 
chines and coin counters; fare 
registers and fare boxes; 
ticket-counting machines; and 
COREE GHEE éccivaeverecukenes $26,438,539 
Other adding, calculating, and 


computing devices ............ $2,317,819 
Addressing and mailing machines $2,365,454 
Check writing, canceling, and 


perforating machines .......... $1,505,220 
Duplicating machines (mimeo- 
graph, multigraph, etc.)....... $5,341,417 


Parts and attachments for type- 

WE Nd ncekasavibeasuneduahaon $3,966,808 
Parts and attachments for other 

business machines ............ $8,183,040 
Rebuilt typewriters ............. $2,214,566 
Rebuilt machines other than type- 

writers and experimental work. $5.672,080 
Numbering machines $599,341 
Other business machines (not in- 

cluding dictating machines).... $1,087,534 


—1935 Census of Manufactures. 


are largely distributed by stationers may 
be gleaned from the following figures for 
values of manufactures in 1935; foun- 
tain and stylographic pens, $12,499,780; 
gold, steel and brass pen points, $1,066,- 
402; mucilage, paste, and other adhe- 
sives, except glue and cement, $3,632,- 
601; writing ink, $3,381,907; hand 
stamps, stencils and brands, $9,338,102; 
envelopes, $43,618,372; loose leaf binders, 
$8,208,893; loose leaf forms, $8,875,875; 
blank books, $7,801,386, the last three 
are 1935 preliminary figures. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures, pre- 
liminary figures, shows the value of lead 
pencils, including mechanical, and cray- 
ons as $22,430,477; carbon paper as $11,- 
173,670; 
234; other inked ribbons as $1,606,867; 
and safes and vaults as $5,149,397. 

Chain stores in the industry are few 
in number, most of the so-called chains 
being branch offices of manufacturers 
who sell their own wares and can hardly 
be classed as dealers. The term “com- 
mercial” applied to stationery means sta- 
tionery used in the business office. So- 
cial stationery is sold to some extent by 
commercial stationers but more exten- 
sively through other channels such as 
department stores, gift shops, news 
agencies, etc. The distributors of social 
stationery are more numerous by far, 
but the greater volume of business is in 
the commercial lines. 

There are approximately a dozen im- 
portant office machine companies, says 
Office Appliances, who sell direct to 
users exclusively on a national basis. 
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Others have branches in large centers 
and sell through dealers elsewhere. A 
third group sell only through dealers. 
The number of manufacturers in the 
following census data is higher because 
of the inclusion of parts manufacturers. 


There were 108 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of business 
machines in 1937, according to the pre- 
liminary report of the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures, compared with 113 in 
1935. Aggregate value of products and 
receipts for repair work was $183,077; 
217 in 1937 and $128,596,985 in 1935, a 
gain of 42.4 per cent. 

Wages paid 45,070 wage earners 
amounted to $63,378,250. Cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electric en- 
ergy totaled $34,637,528. 

Twenty-one of the 108 companies 
were engaged in manufacturing type- 
writers and typewriter parts. They 
employed 21,440 wage earners, paying 
them $25,956,419. Cost of materials, 


fuel and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $13,392,384. Value of prod- 
ucts produced was $45,006,150. Office 


Appliances says there are eight major 
typewriter manufacturers and the others 
listed make parts. 

The other 87 establishments account- 
ing for the balance of the report pro- 
duced cash registers, adding and calcu- 
lating machines and other business ma- 
chines except typewriters, valued at 
$138,071,067. This group employed 23,- 
630 wage earners receiving $37,421,831. 
Cost of materials, fuels and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $21,245,144. 

Manufacturers of business machines 
made 69.7 per cent of their sales through 
their own wholesale and retail branches 
and direct to users; and 14.5 per cent to 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers dur- 
ing 1935, according to the Business Cen- 
sus report on the Distribution of Manu- 
facturers’ Sales. There has been a slight 
decrease in the proportion of sales di- 
rect to industrial and other large users 
(29.2 per cent in 1929 and 24.1 per cent 
in 1935), accompanied by a similar in- 
crease in sales through wholesalers and 
jobbers (2.2 per cent in 1929 and 7.6 per 
cent in 1935). 

Of the 113 plants, 90 sold their prod- 
ucts exclusively through their own sales 
organizations; they account for 96.6 per 
cent of total sales. The remaining 3.4 
per cent of sales were made by 23 es- 
tablishments selling part of their output 
through agents and brokers. 

In 1935, 507,325 tons of writing paper 
were produced, valued at $70,619,934. 
Of this total, 75,702 tons were rag-con- 
tent, valued at $23,078,887; 283,411 tons 
sulphite bond, valued at $31,498,116; and 
148,212 tons other chemical wood-pulp 
writing papers, valued at $16,042,931. 
Envelopes produced in 1935 were valued 
at $43,618,372. 

Office furniture manufactured in 1935 
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was valued at $32,153,687, against $17,- 
600,521 in 1933, $34,258,338 in 1931 and 
$75,664,067 in 1929, according to the 
1935 Census of Manufactures. Under 
office furniture, the census groups 
chairs, desks and tables, filing cabinets 
and cases, and other office furniture and 
such furniture not reported in detail. 

Wood and fiber office furniture ac- 
counted for $12,991,814 of the 1935 pro- 
duction, while value of metal office fur- 
niture was $19,161,873, not including 
safes and vaults. 

Values of office furniture manufac- 
tured in 1935 are given as follows: 

Chairs: Wood and fiber, $3,905,581; 
metal, $1,256,816; total, $5,162,397. 

Desks and tables: wood and fiber, $5,- 
632,008; metal, $2,571,325; total $8,203,- 
333. 

Filing cabinets and cases: wood, $1,- 
113,444; metal, $12,369,143; total, $13,- 
482,587. 

Other office furniture and such furni- 
ture not reported in detail: wood and 
fiber, $2,340,781; metal, $2,964,589; total, 
$5,305,370. 





Associations 

Carbon Paper & Inked Ribbon Insti- 
tute, 17 John St., New York. 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers’ 
Association, 509 Madison Ave., New 
york. 

Greeting Card Association, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Loose Leaf & Blank Book Institute, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Association of Stationers, 740 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National School Supplies and Equip- 
ment Association, 307 Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Specialty Accounting Supply Manu- 
facturers Association, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

Steel Furniture Institute, 604 Chester- 
Ninth Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association, 250 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Writing Paper Mfrs. Association, 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Business, 41660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published by Dart- 
nell Publications, Inc. Est. 1900. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-0. Member 
A B P Circulation (ABC), 29,339, 
(gross), 31,844. Presidents and owners, 
20%; vice-presidents, 6%; secretaries and 
treasurers, 14%; general managers, etc., 
19%; sales and advertising managers, 
10%; others, 31%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $200.00 $120.00 
12 275.00 175.00 110.00 

For additional data, see page 94. 





1, Page 


American News Trade Journal. 
(See SCHOOLS.) 


Booklist, The. 


(See SCHOOLS.) 


Book Review Digest, 958 University Ave., 
New York City. Published by H. W. Wil- 
son Co, Est. 1905. For libraries. Leased 
at from $3 to $18 annually. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
preceding month. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4,391 Advertising on covers only. Rates 
on application. 


Cumulative Book Index, 958 University 
Ave., New York. Published by H. W. 
Wilson Co. Est. 1898. For booksellers 
and libraries. Type page 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th preceding 
mo. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
5.786 Rates (covers only space sold) 
on application. 


Geyer’s Stationer & Business Equipment 
Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 1877. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 165th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Member A. B. IP Circulation, Dec 


1937 (ABC), 5,049, (gross), 7.528. Sta- 
tionery and business equipment dealers, 





60%: wholesalers, 7%; others, 33%. 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $65.00 $35.00 
6 97.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 28.00 


Library Journal— 
(See ScHOOLS.) 


Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Published by Adoma Pub. Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


3,498, (gross) 4336 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$105.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 90.00 52.00 28.00 
12 85.00 48.00 26.00 


Office, 377 Broadway, New York. Pub- 
lished by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1935. Sub- 


scription, $1.50. Trim size, 54%x8. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published Ist Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (CCA) 16,162, (gross) 17,255. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $160.00 $80.00 $40.00 

6 130.00 70.00 35.00 
12 115.00 60.00 30.00 


Office Appliances, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Published by Office Appliance 
Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 65/6x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 17th. Cash dis- 
count, 2%. Circulation (Publisher’s 


Statement), paid, 7,249: (gross), 8,370. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $120.00 $64.00 34.00 
6 104.00 56.00 30.00 
12 96.00 52.00 28.00 


Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter, 109 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. Published 
by Manchester Pubs. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 5th Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 





culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,500. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $27.50 $15.00 
6 45.00 24.75 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. 
Est. 1872. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
64%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discount, none. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement) (gross), 8,225. Rates 
Front section (pages only), $80.00 per 
page; back section: 1 page, $65.00; % 
page, $35.00; % page, $20.00. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
958 University Ave., New York City. 
Published by H. W. Wilson Co. Est. 1897. 
Covers only unit sold, 5%x8. Published 
10th and 25th, except June, July and 
August issued monthly. Forms close 
25th preceding mo. for 10th mo. issue, 
10th mo. for 25th issue. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 7,519. 

Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Published by Baker & Taylor Co. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 26th preceding. Forms close 16th. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 5,800. Rates—1l 
page, $60; 12 pages, $45; 24 pages, $37.50; 
rear section only—%% page, $35; 4 page, 
$20. 

Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 
Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Published by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. 
Co. Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
30th preceding mo Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $31.00 $16.00 
6 50.00 26.00 14.50 
12 45.00 23.50 13.50 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Who Makes It and Where, 260 5th Ave., 
New York. Published by Andrew Geyer, 
Inc. Free with “Geyer’s Stationer & 
Business Equipment Topics.” Not sold 
separately. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $125; 4 
pages, $400; % page, $75. 

Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York. Published by 
H. W. Wilson Co. Bst. 1914. Subscrip- 
tion, 50c. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
lst, except July and August. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 15,270. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $60.00 $30.00 
99.00 54.00 27.00 
10 93.50 51.00 25.50 
CANADA 
Bookseller and Stationer and Office 


Equipment Journal, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscription 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th. Forms’ close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,500. Book and stationer firms, 


78%: libraries, 21%; % Pag 1%. Tenge 
Times 1 Page age ag 
1 $55.00 $30.00 $17.50 
6 45.00 25.00 13.75 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


Business Management, 8 Colborne St. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
seription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (CCAB), 5,091. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $42.50 $25.00 
6 62.50 32.50 17.50 
12 60.00 31.25 16.25 
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T ue volume of reference advertising 
has gained rapidly in recent years in 
the industrial, trade and class fields. 
There is now some form of reference 
publication in practically all of the larg- 
er and more clearly defined markets. 
Most of these are issued annually. 

Reference advertising differs from 
other advertising in that it forms the 
link between the buyer and the seller 
after he becomes interested in the prod- 
uct, indicates where the product can be 
bought, how to specify, etc. 


There are four general classes of ref- 
erence publications: Trade directory, 
consolidated catalog, cyclopedia and buy- 
er’s guide. 

The trade directory usually lists the 
establishments of the industry, with 
data on operations, capitalization, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

The consolidated catalog is intended 


Business Reference Publications 


to conserve time and effort for both 
buyer and seller. It consists of one or 
more bound volumes in which manufac- 
turers buy space at page rates for cata- 
log data on their products. The most 
recent development in this field is the 
inclusion of complete manufacturers’ 
catalogs in these volumes, thus reliev- 
ing the buyer of the trouble and expense 
of filing manufacturers’ catalogs which 
usually come in a wide variety of styles 
and sizes and are easily misplaced. 

The cyclopedia is usually a_ cloth 
bound volume of technical information 
essential to an industry. In the railroad 
field these are published at three-year 
intervals and show details of construc- 
tion and application and maintenance 
of all kinds of mechanical equipment, 

The buyer’s guide is a list of sources 
of supply for a given industry, listing 
all known manufacturers and supply 
houses, usually cross-indexed. 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


A 


A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory and Year Book. See Lum- 
BER. 

Allen’s Engineering Catalogues of The 
Oil Industry. See O11, PETROLEUM. 

Almanac of Canning Industry. 
CANNED Foops, FISHERIES. 

American Annual of Photography. See 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

American Bank Reporter. See BANKING. 

American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 


See 


tors. See FUNERAL DIRECTORS. 
American Druggist Price List. See 
Drvuecs. 
American Fertilizer Hand Book. See 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. 

American Medical Directory. See MEeEp- 
ICAL, DENTAL, 

American School and University. 
SCHOOLS. 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 
tory. See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers’ Guide. See Arr Con- 
DITIONING. HEATING, VENTILATING, 
PLUMBING, 

Annual Financial Review. See BANKING. 

Annual Meat Packers Guide, See Meat 
PACKING, By-Propucts. 

Annual Shippers Directory. See FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WAREHOUSING. 

A. P. M. Source of Supply. See Paper, 
Paper PRopUCcTS. 

Appliance Specifications and Directory. 
See ELECTRICAL. 

Automobile Blue Books. See AUTOMOTIVE. 


B 


Bank Directory of Canada and New- 
foundland. See BANKING. 

Black's Directory. See Coat. 

Boys’ Outfitter Directory. See CLoTHING, 
MEN’s AND Boys’. 

Brewery Age 1939 Buyers’ Guide. 
BREWING AND MALTING. 

Brewery Directory. See BREWING AND 
MALTING. 


See 


See 


Brewery and Distilling Catalog. See 
BREWING AND MALTING. 
Buyers’ Guide. See FURNITURE AND 


House FURNISHINGS. 

Buyers Guide for Engineering and In- 
dustry in the Spanish-Reading Mar- 
kets. See Export AND IMPORTS. 

Buyers’ Reference Number of “Electrical 


World.” See listing of that paper in 
ELECTRICAL. 
Cc 
Candy Buyers’ Directory. See Con- 


FECTIONERY. 

Canadian Service Data Book. 
TOMOTIVE. 

Car Builders’ Cyclopedia. See RAILRoADs, 
STEAM. 

Casting Manual for Non-Ferrous Foun- 
dries. See IRON AND STEEL. 

Ceramic Data Book. See CERAMICS. 

Ceramic Trade Directory. See CreRAmIcs. 

Chain Store Age (Annual Equipment 
Directory). See COMMERCE AND DiIs- 
TRIBUTION. 

Chain Store Age (Annual Directory of 


See Av- 


Manufacturers). See COMMERCE AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. See 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. 

Chicago Buying Sources. See WoMEN’'s 
GARMENTS, MILLINERY. 

Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide. See 
AUTOMOTIVE. 

Coal Mining Catalogs. See Coat. 

Cemposite Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment. See O11, PETROLEUM. 

Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog. See 
FLour MILLING. 

Corset and Underwear Review Hand 
Book and Directory. See Women’s 
GARMENTS, MILLINERY. 

Custom House Guide. See Exports AND 
IMPORTS. 

D 


Dairy Industries Catalog. 
Propucts; PRODUCE, 

Dairy Produce Year Book. See Darky 
Propucts; PRODUCE. 


See Dartry 
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Davison’s Directories. See INDUSTRIAL 


DISTRIBUTION; FURNITURE; KNIT 
Goop; TEXTILES. 

Decorative Furnisher Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide. See FURNITURE AND 
House FURNISHINGS. 

Diesel Engineering Handbook. See 
POWER PLANTS. 

Directory of Forging, Stamping and 
Heat Treating Plants. See IRON AND 
STEEL, METAL WORKING. 

Directory of Iron and Steel Plants. See 


IRON AND STEEL, METAL WORKING. 
Dcmestic Engineering Catalog and Di- 
rectory. See Atr CONDITIONING, HEAT- 
ING, VENTILATING, PLUMBING. 
Drilling Equipment Directory. 
PETROLEUM. 
Drug and Cosmetic Review. See Drugs. 
Druggists’ Circular Red Book Price List. 
See Druss. 


See O11, 


E 

Earnshaw’s Guides for Buyers. See Dry 
Goops, DEPARTMENT STORES. 

Editor and Publisher’s Directories. 
ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING. 

Engineering Catalog. See ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Electrical Contracting Buyers’ Reference 
Number. See ELEcTRICAL. 

Electrical World Buyers’ 
Number. See ELeEcTRICAL. 

Electric Light and Power Blue Book. 
See ELECTRICAL. 

Enamel Trade Directory. See CreRAMICcs. 

Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide. See Power PLANTS. 


F 
Fairchild’s Directories. See CLOTHING, 
MEN’s AND Boys’; WOMEN’S GARMENTS. 
Farm Implement News Buyers’ Guide. 
See FarM OPERATING EQUIPMENT. 
Feed Bag Annual Feed Buyers Guide. 
See Frour MILLING. 
Food Industries Catalog and Directory. 


See 


Reference 


See Foop MANUFACTURING AND DiIs- 
TRIBUTION. 
Fraser’s Directories. See MACHINERY; 


SHOES AND LEATHER; TEXTILES; CLOTH- 
ING, MEN’s AND Boys’; WOMEN’s GaAR- 
MENTS, MILLINERY; HOTELS, RESTAU- 
RANTS AND CLUBS. 


G 


General Merchant of Canada. See Dry 
Goops, DEPARTMENT STORES. 

Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory. See 
FURNITURE AND House FURNISHINGS. 


H 


Hand Book for Interior Decorators. See 
FURNITURE AND House FURNISHINGS. 

Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware 
Buyers. See HARDWARE. 

Hat Life Year Book. See CLOTHING, 
MEN’s AND Boys’. 

Hayes’ Druggists’ Directory. See Drucs. 

Hide and Leather Classified Directory. 
See SHOES AND LEATHER. 

Hitchcock’s Celebrity Register. See Mo- 
TION PicTURE INDUSTRY, AMUSEMENTS. 

Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue Book. 
See MACHINERY. 
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Home Owners’ Catalog. See BurLpina. 

Hospital Year Book. See MHospira.s, 
NURSING, INSTITUTIONS. 

Hotel Red Book. See Horetrs, Resravu- 
RANTS, CLUBS. 

House Furnishing Review Directory. 
See FURNITURE AND House FuRNISH- 
INGS. 


I 


Ice and Refrigeration Blue Book and 
Buyers’ Guide Directory. See Rerric- 
ERATING INDUSTRIES. 

Industrial Marketing Market Data Book 
Number. See ADVERTISING AND MEeEr- 
CHANDISING. 

International Motion Picture Almanac. 
See Morion Picture INpustry, AMUSE- 


MENTS. 
J 
Jewelers’ Buyers’ Directory. See 
JEWELRY AND OpTiIcaL Goops. 
K 


Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and Shippers of the World 
See Exports AND IMPporRTs. 

Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, Includ- 
ing Directory of Mines. See Coat. 


L 

Laundry Year Bock. See LAUNDRIEs. 

Leaders of the Motion Picture Industry. 
See Morion Picture INDUSTRY, AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

Leonard’s Guide. See Freicnt TRrarric, 
SHIPPING, WAREHOUSING. 

Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 


Allied Trades. See Paper, Paper 
PRropvucts. 
Locomotive Encyclopedia. See Ratt- 


ROADS, STEAM. 

Luggage and Leather Goods Directory 
and Year Book. See SHorsS AND 
LEATHER. 

M 

Mac's Coal Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
See CoaAL. 

MacRae’s Blue Book. 
ING INDUSTRIES. 

Made to Measure. See CLorHING, MEN’s 
AND Boys’. 

Manual De Papeleria Y Electros De 
Escritorio. See Exports AND IMPORTS. 

Manual of Sewage Disposal Equipment. 
See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES. 

Manual of Street and Highway Equip- 
ment and Materials. See MUNICIPALI- 
TIES AND COUNTIES. 

Manual of Water Works Equipment and 
Materials. See MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CouUNTIES. 

Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book. 
See CONFECTIONERY. 

Market Data Book Number of Industrial 
Marketing. See ADVERTISING AND 
AND MERCHANDISING. 

Medical Directory of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. See MEDICAL, 
DENTAL, 

Metal Quarry Catalogs. See METAL AND 
NON-METALLIC MINING. 

Metal Statistics. See Iron AND STEEL, 
METAL WORKING. 

Mill Supplies’ Buyers Reference Direc- 
tory Edition. See Inpusrriat DIs- 
TRIBUTION, 

Municipal Index. 

AND COUNTIES. 
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See MUNICIPALITIES 





Municipal Sanitation, Annual Progress 
Review and Directory. See MUNICTI- 
PALITIES, 

N 

National Directory of Pulp & Paper In- 
dustries in Canada. See Paper, PAPER 
PRODUCTS. 

National Housewares 
FURNITURE. 

National Jewelers’ Speed Book. See 
JEWELRY AND Optica. Goons. 

National Seedman Year Book. See FLor- 
Ists, SEEDS. 

New York Maritime Register, See Ma- 
RINE SHIPBUILDING; Power BOATs. 


oO 


Official Board Markets. See Paper, Pa- 
PER PRODUCTS. 

Official Catholic Directory. 
CHASING. 

Official Container Directory and Pack- 
age Advertiser. See PApeR, PAPER 
PRopUCTs. 

Official Handbook of Textile Corpora- 
tions. See TEXTILEs. 

Official Motor Freight Guide. See AvuTo- 
MOTIVE. 

Overseas Buyers Guide for Automotive 
Distributors See Exports AND ImM- 


Directory. See 


See Pur- 


PORTS. 
P 

Packaging Catalog. See PACKAGING. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog. See 
PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS. 

Paper Catalog. See PRINTING, PUBLISH- 
ING, 

Petroleum World Annual Review Num- 
ber. See Orn, PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum Register. See Orr, PETROLEUM. 

Photo-Markets. See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pit and Quarry Hand Book & Directory. 
See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS. 
Platers Guide Book. See IRON AND 

STEEL, METAL WORKING. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials. See 
RAILROADS, STEAM. 

Powers Road and Street Catalog and 
Data Book. See ENGINEERING COoN- 
STRUCTION. 

Prettyman’s Composite Catalog for Cem- 
eteries. See MUNICIPALITIES AND 
COUNTIES. 

Pulp and Paper Engineering Catalog 
of Canada. See PAper, PAPER PRODUCTS. 


R 


Radio Advertising. See ADVERTISING 
AND MERCHANDISING. 

Radio Amateur Buyers Guide. See 
RapDIo. 


Radio Markets. See ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING. 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia. See RAILroaps, STEAM. 
Rated Contractors Buying and Selling 

yuide. See SHEET METAL AND WARM 
AtrR HEATING. 
Red Book of Wine and Liquor Trade. 
See ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 
Red Tractor Book. See Farm OPERATING 
EQUIPMENT. 
Refinery Catalog. See Or, PETROLEUM, 
Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog. 
See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES. 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory. See Arr CONDITIONING, HEAT- 
ING, VENTILATING, PLUMBING. 
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Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and Directory, 
See Fiorists, SEEDs. 

Service Station and Bulk Plant Equip. 
ment Catalog. See AUTOMOTIVE. 

Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating Re. 
view. See SHEET METAL AND Warm 
Arr HEATING. 

Shippers’ Guide. See Freicnt TRrarric, 
SHIPPING, WAREHOUSING. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter Directories. 
See SHOES AND LEATHER. 

Soap Blue Book. See Soaps, DETERGENTs, 
SANITARY PRODUCTS. 

Sporting Goods Dealers’ Trade Direc- 
tory. See Sportine Goons, Toys. 

Standard Advertising Register. See Ap. 
VERTISING AND MERCHANDISING. 

Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
for the Hatchery and Poultry Supply 
Trade. See Dairy Propucts; Propvuce, 

Standard Rate and Data Service. See 
ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING. 

Sugar Reference Book and Directory. 
See Foop MANUFACTURING. 

Sweet’s Catalog File. See BuImLping; 
CHEMICAL Process INDUSTRIES; ENGI- 
NEERING CONSTRUCTION; MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES; and POWER PLANTs. 

Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
nual. See Morion Picture INDUSTRY, 
AMUSEMENTS. 


= 


Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone 
Industry. See ELECTRICAL. 

Texas-Oklahoma Bank Directory. See 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 

Textile Buyers’ Economist. 
TILES. 

Textile World Yearbook and Catalog. 
See TEXTILES. 

Textile World Mill Directory. 
TILES. 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. See MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES. 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kin- 
dred Trades Register. See Foop Mavn- 
UFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTION. 

Time Saver Transportation Guide. See 
RAILROADS, STEAM. 

Tractor Field Book. See FARM OPERAT- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 

Travel America Guide and Hotel Direc 
tory. See Horets, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS. 


See Tex- 


See TEx- 


Ww 


Walden’s A. B. C. Guide. 
PAPER PRODUCTS. 

Water Works and Sewerage Convention 
and Reference Data Edition. See Mv- 
NICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES. 

West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re 
view and Directory of the Western 
Timber Industries, See LUMBER. 

Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ Guide 
and Year Book of the Wire Associa 
tion. See IRON AND STEEL. 

Who Makes It and Where. See Bust 
NESS EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 

Who’s Who in The Hatchery World. 
See Dairy Propucts; Propwce. 

Women's Wear Daily Blue Bock Direc 
tory. See Women’s GARMENTS, MILLI- 
NERY. 

World Petroleum Directory. See Om, 

PETROLEUM. 


See PAPER, 
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Canned Foods, Fisheries 





(See also Dairy Products, Produce; Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





T ae canning and preserving indus- 
tries in the United States produced 
products during 1935 valued at $710,232,- 
440, according to the Census of Manu- 
factures for that year. These were clas- 
sified in two main groups as follows: 
Canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables, canned and bottled 

juices, preserves, jellies, fruit 

butters, pickles, and sauces. . .$649,644,032 
Canned and cured fish, crabs, 

shrimps, oysters, and clams...$ 60,588,408 

According to the census 2,744 estab- 
lishments were engaged in the produc- 
tion of canned vegetables and soups; 
canned fruits and canned and bottled 
juices; dried fruits; preserves, jams, 
jellies and fruit butters; pickles, salad 
dressings, ketchup, sauces, and miscel- 
laneous products. In 1935, these estab- 
lishments employed 116,298 wage earn- 
ers receiving $70,612,276. In 1933, 
there were 2,072 such establishments 
with 84,274 wage earners receiving 
$45,238,889. Value of products was 
placed at $439,988,206. 

The leading items in the Census of 
Manufactures, 1935, were as follows: 
CANNED AND PRESERVED FOOD PRO- 

DUCTION, 1935 


Cases Value 
Canned vegetables and 

WORE: uct veneers oun 164,390,781 $301,389,938 
Canned fruits and 

canned and bottled 





a a 43.597.567 112,986,899 
Fruit juices, in bulk 

OS rere ~- 4,347,225 1,935,797 
Dried fruit (1,000 lbs.) 1,119,691 56,905,745 
Dc andan hens aes ere 19,320,652 
Prepared mustard ... 6,686,320 
Preserves, jams, jel- 

lies and fruit butters ; 29,200,597 
PRUE. ccuanacueue er 27. 8: 
Salad dressings ..... 38,5 
OE nudnweenewas< 5,8 
Kraut, in bulk ... 2, 
Olives eee he 4,35 
Cold-pack fruits . 4, 
WEEE saxvsensunas , 1,650,950 


The division of statistics of the Na- 
tional Canners Association reports the 
following packs for 1936 and 1937: 


PRINCIPAL CANNED FOODS 
M cases Basis 24/2’s 


1936 1937 
BEPOTOREE® ccctissccis 2,703 
Beans, green ..... . 5,675 7,526 
Beans, fresh lima ... 1,550 1,512 
Beans, wax ...... ad 954 1,370 
Beets Sc 3,210 
Corr kehuehadtenedwds 14,621 23,541 
ee eee 16,552 23,467 
Pumpkin and squash*. 1,767 1,507 
PE Scrsedaveeented 4,143 6,136 
RS ee 24.908 94 274 
Tomato juice® ....... - 13,104 13,444 
Tomato pulp, basis 
6/10's pbeeees baneuee 3,208 2.816 
Apples* aan : . 2,620 2.672 
Apple sauce* , 2,353 3,161 
Apricots* ..... j< Se 5,727 
Blackberries* ......... 596 493 
Raspberries* ...... ; 388 623 
Red pitted cherries*.. 1,450 2,471 
Sweet cherries* ....... 569 518 
Grapefruit* ...... 2,410 4,279 
Grapefruit juice* se 6,016 
Pemches*® .......6.600.s 21008 13,992 
2 re .. 6,104 5,115 
a a 116 288 
a eae 1,766 1,891 
Fruit cocktail* .. 2,156 3,152 
Fruits for salad* 1,465 1,256 


*Actual cases. 

Approximately 61 per cent of truck 
crop production goes into canning or 
manufacture, according to the following 


data compiled by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 


PRODUCTION OF TRUCK CROPS FOR 
MARKET AND FOR CANNING OR 
MANUFACTURE, 1937 

For market For manufacture 


Crop tons tons 
Asparagus ..... 70,700 51,200 
Beans, snap .. 190,400 105,600 
Ce scanses 1,045,100 127,800* 
Corn, sweet .... 46,800 952,100 
Cucumber 90,000 190,800** 
Peas, green ... 140,900 265,200 
Tomatoes ...... 565,800 1,858,600 
a 136,100 64,800 
Beans, lima 11,000 22,300 
EES Cl 47,900 

Te kannves 2,339,700 3,686,300 





*Kraut. **Pickles. 

—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

A survey by the Foodstuffs Division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of 70 concerns in 
the mayonnaise, salad dressing and re- 
lated products industry for 1936 showed 
that of 30,783,782 gallons sold 13.5 per 
cent was distributed to chain stores 
direct through own wagons or wagon 
distributors; 46.1 per cent to independ- 
ent stores through own wagons or 
wagon distributors; 6.2 per cent direct 
to retailers in other ways; 10.5 per cent 
direct to wholesale grocers; .23.3 per 
cent direct to chain stores and 0.4 per 
cent in other ways. 

Canning establishments are generally 
located in the sections where their prod- 
ucts are grown. They operate their own 
power plants and have warehousing fa- 
cilities. Canners are large buyers of 
seed and fertilizer which they pass on to 
the growers with whom they contract for 
acreage, thus controlling the quality of 
their pack. Power transmission equip- 
ment and materials handling equipment 
rank high in miscellaneous purchases. 

There were 204 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tin cans 
and other tinware, except stamped 
ware other than tin cans, in 1935. This 
includes tin can departments operated 
by manufacturers for use as containers 
for their own products. Products for 
this industry had a value of $292,388,- 
012. Wage earners numbering 27,484 
received $27,825,964 in wages. Cost of 
materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy was $206,033,852; and value 
added by manufacture, $86,354,160. 


TYPES OF CANS MANUFACTURED, 1935 
Number 

Type 000 omitted Value 
Vent-hole top cans, 

chiefly for evaporat- 

OG WR scccccocccce 1,774,961 $ 17,200,813 
Sanitary cans, includ- 

ing sweetened con- 

densed milk cans... 7,608,709 151,562,868 


pS Fe ee ee 3,580,113 
Ice-cream cans ....... 759 411,649 
Other miscellaneous 


cans and packages.. ....... 111,111,551 


Fish 

Canned fish and shellfish packed in 
the United States in 1937 aggregated 
19,468,049 standard cases, valued at 
$104,937,631, as reported by the Bureau 
of Fisheries. 
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Practically 50 per cent of the total 
value of canned fishery products was ac- 
counted for by canned salmon, which 
was worth $52,933,934. The canned 
salmon pack of Alaska alone was valued 
at $44,547,769, with Washington con- 
tributing $4,333,137 and Oregon $4,063,- 
028 to make up the entire total. 

Canned tuna is second among Ameri- 
ican fishery products in value, $18,995,- 
779, virtually the entire amount being 
packed on the Pacific Coast, while Cali- 
fornia sardines stand in third place with 
valuation of $8,592,117. 

Pacific Fisherman points out that the 
fish canning industry of the United 
States borders largely on the Pacific, the 
West Coast accounting for $85,223,881 
of the total valuation, divided as fol- 


lows: Alaska, $45,041,499; California, 
$30,741,773; Washington, $5,276,928; 


Oregon, $4,163,681. 

Fishery by-products valued at $36,- 
772,745 were produced in the United 
States in 1937. Fish oils constituted the 
most important category with a valua- 
tion of $16,365,235, followed by fish meal 
valued at $7,558,345. 

The American pack of canned salmon 
in 1937 was among the largest in history, 
having been exceeded in only four pre- 
vious years, among them 1936, which 
holds the record. Production of canned 
tuna in 1937 was the largest in the his- 
tory of the industry. 

The department which has shown the 
most important recent growth in the 
American fisheries industry is the man- 
ufacture of fish oil and meal on the Pa- 
cific Coast, according to Pacific Fisher- 
man. In the period from 1922 to 1935, 
this industry multiplied the volume of 
its products by 20, and more than 
doubled them between 1928 and 1935. 

Growth of the fish oil and meal in- 
dustry has been accompanied by the 
building of a new fleet of powerful 
fishing vessels ranging from 70 to 90 
feet in length, and powered with Diesel 
engines running up to 360 horsepower. 
During the first six months of 1936, a 
total of 44 such craft were put under 
construction on the Pacific Coast, ac- 
cording to Pacific Fisherman. The tuna 
industry also has been rapidly increas- 
ing its fleet, the new vessels carrying 
Diesel engines in excess of 800 horse- 
power. 

The potential market in the fishing 
industries for major equipment and 
supplies is given by Fishing Industries 
as follows: 


MAJOR ITEMS USED _IN FISHING 


INDUSTRIES 

Gasoline engines, horsepower... 109,000 
Diesel engines, horsepower...... 83,400 
Storage batteries .......-....+6+ $1,600,000 
aad tccethennebe nes aneewk ine $14,352,165 
PEL atc ccbaNeebcleveeeea vst viens $596,600 
Se Ora Tre $10,000,000 
Petroleum products ............. $21,759,000 
Tin containers: 

Hermetically sealed, cans ..... 842,630,504 


Non-hermetically sealed, cans. 11,673,764 
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NUMBER ‘a? ee VESSELS, 1934 crease is shown by the number of glass CANADA 
Gas-powered, under 5 net tons.. 32,352 ; 8 : thi Cc ¥ > formerly Cana- 
Diesel-powered, over & net tons. 2, 132 containers shipped, which reached 37,- ae Se eee peseenly Cone 
Gas-powered, over 5 net tons.... ,293 641,539 gross in 1935 compared with 33,- Gardenvale, Que. Published by Fed: 
/ — —_ 035,635 ss i 33. eral Publications, Ltd. Est. 1930. Sub- 
A like growth, and even a greater 035,635 gross in 1933 scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type (Si 
growth of building of fishing vessels A Sati <a eae Published . . Pa - 
» Meat enaant ta io fas close 25th. Agency discounts, 1 Cir- 
on the East coast is in progress and is ss0cia ons aie . pow me Piggy A gy Bagg wee Re 
expected to continue for some years, California Olive Association, 216 Pine Times 1 Page % Page % Page T 
according to Fishing Gazette. This is St., San Francisco, Calif. ; oie eS eras “- 7 
due to the better merchandising and Canners League of California, 64 Pine 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 ex 
packaging of fresh fish and shellfish St., San phage esanry Calif. FISHERIES cls 
products resulting in increased consump- Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- arjantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. br: 
tion. The outstanding example is fish ciation, 827 Bedford Rd., Battle Creek, ret oT by a visnermen. Ine. 
: hi : : cst. ‘ u iption, m r size, 
fillet which has met with great con- Mich. al . 9x12. Type page, 6%x9%. Published (n 
sumer acceptance and has_ increased National Canners Association, 1739 H 10th. Forms close ist. Agency Giseountn int 
, » me _— . ’ Tae ’ 15-2. Member A, irculation 3 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





Tue non-metallic minerals industries, 
exclusive of those producing fuels and 
clays which are discussed elsewhere, em- 
brace: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone); sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast furnace 
slag, and many other non-metallics, such 
as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt rock, 
barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, chalk, 
cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, fuller’s 
earth, fluorspar, graphite, kieselguhr, 
magnesite, marl, mica, phosphate rock, 
pumice, riprap, rock salt, shale, slate, 
tale, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum and gypsum prod- 
ucts, such as plaster and wall board, 
artificial aggregate, mineral wool, ready- 
mixed concrete, lime putty, roofing gran- 
ules, and sand-lime brick. 

According to data published in the 1938 
edition of Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
there were 5,625 plants for producing 
and/or manufacturing such minerals and 
their products in the United States in 
1937, and 210 in Canada. The American 
plants are classified by products in the 
following manner: 

U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 

PLANTS BY PRODUCTS, 1937 
Aggregates 

Ce GO. cc cecccbesceuacvecavue 1,396 
eee OE BE ctcnécccasennesveces 2,774 

Te err 69 
Ceme! 

Portiand : oenw me ‘“s 
_Other SR, Pe kc ceatccecesiucs 27 
Gypsum 
Gypsum .. , 
Gypsum products ....... ie ie oe 71 
Lime ....... ERS ERE a ese 292 


Mis« t llaneous 
Ready-mixed concrete ............ee06. 407 


Net total (duplicates eliminated). 5,625 
(Plants making two or more products are 
counted separately in each group but are 
deducted in calculating the net total.) 
A geographical distribution of the 
plants shows the following figures: 


U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY STATES 
9 





Alabama —— - 9 ey 15 
Arizona ......... 16 New Hampshire. 27 
Arkansas ..+. 42 New Jersey ..... 180 
California ... 345 New Mexico .... 20 
Colorado ccoe GD BRO WOU ci cccs 420 
Connecticut .. 79 North Carolina... 43 
Delaware ....... 8 North Dakota .. 9 
Dist. of Columbia 12 Ohio ............ 490 
Florida .. -- 100 Oklahoma ...... 82 
Georgia eee + =©—( ea 79 
Idaho .. ..»» 15 Pennsylvania ... 555 
Mlinois osseeeeees 292 Rhode Island ... 24 
Indiana .... 814 South Carolina... 29 
Iowa seeseeeeees 161 South Dakota ... 35 
Kansas coocteen BE BIE ccccce 102 
Kentucky Sere 60 205 
Louisiana Te <<  ' —oerapacegies 23 
Rep Ore are 33 Vermont ........ 52 
Maryland ....... 78 Virginia ........ 94 
Massa husetts .. 172 Washington .... 83 
Michigan ~+++.+- 194 West Virginia .. 67 
Minr esota -.» 88 Wisconsin ...... 100 
Mississippi ...... 46 Wyoming ....... 13 
Missourl ..2.211.192 

Montana ........ 929 2 
> er Rete sas , | ee 


The output and value of the principal 
non-metallic minerals reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines for 1937 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
Portland cement shipments in the first 
Six months of 1938 were 13.2 per cent 
below those of the same period of 1937. 
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Production declined 20.1 per cent. 

Many millions of dollars are being 
spent by the cement industry for plant 
improvements. One company alone has 
allocated $11,500,000. 

Based on 1936 production of 112,396,- 
000 bbls., materials required annually 
for domestic manufacture of Portland 
cement in the United States are accord- 
ing to the Portland Cement Association: 


oo 0 reer es re 4,714,000 
GE, Bins ances scouncnens 2,466,000 
Natural gas, cu. ft.............36,952,950,000 
Gee OED vndacscenecegessucs 86,000,000 
Cloth sacks, replacements..... 19,200,000 


POG CRED occcceccceccnscneess 
Wire to tie sacks, miles ...... 


Lubricants (oil, grease), Ib... 22,200,000 
TOOEEE, THEE cccccccsccecsese 126 
TRRBIOSEVER, Tac ccccccccccccecce 14,800,000 
CE, GHD occccccccsescese 637,000 
Fire brick for kiln lining .... 7 
Steel balls for grinding, tons.. 


The Portland cement industry ranks 
as one of the highest among all indus- 
tries in total horsepower required to op- 
erate its grinding and other machinery. 
The power installation needed for a 
single large cement plant produces 
enough electricity to supply a city of 
150,000 population with power and light. 

Distribution of total production of 
Portland cement in 1936 was approxi- 
mately as follows, based on analyses 
of construction figures and other data: 

Per cent 


126,000,000 
29,600 


°o 
Classification total Barrels 
Paving — Highways, streets, 


alleys, curbs, gutters, run- 


WHER, GOB. scccceccccscseconse 23 25,890,000 
DEL. canndenececesaewnsconss 4 4,503,000 
FROIMORES cc ccccccccecsscoeses 2 2,251,000 


Structures—Commercial, in- 
dustrial, educational, religi- 
ous, medical, recreational, 
and public buildings: hotels, 
apartment houses and dor- 


WREOGETOS occ cccccccccececeese 24 27,016,000 
Sewers and water supply, in- 
cluding sanitary pipe ..... 7 7,880,000 


Conservation—Waterfront de- 
velopments, irrigation, 
drainage, flood control, 
light and power projects 
and pipe lines other than 
GONE cecccccsvecccesscses 14 15,758,000 
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Residential — One and two- 

family dwellings and hous- 

BE? DEOIOGTE ccccccccceccese 10 11,257,000 
DREGE cnc ceccentsetsnesanannes 9 10,131,600 
Miscellaneous — Incinerators, 


airports (excluding run- 

ways, etc.), miscellaneous 

public works, gas plants, 

GmAll USSR, G66. cccccccescs 7 17,880,000 
112,566,000 


The aggregates industry — crushed 
stone, sand and gravel and blast furnace 
slag —is recovering rapidly. Although 
Portland cement is never used without 
some form of aggregate, there are nu- 
merous uses for crushed stone, sand, 
gravel, and slag which do not require 
cement; for example, secondary high- 
ways, railroad ballast, foundry work, 
etc. The Portland cement figures, there- 
fore, may safely be taken as conserva- 
tive guides to improvements in the ag- 
gregates industry. 


Advance in the lime, gypsum and 
ready - mixed - concrete industries, being 
more dependent on conditions in the 
building construction industry, has not 
been as great, although recent reports 
on building permits, commercial, indus- 
trial and residential, register marked 
gains. 

Employment is increasing in the non- 
metallic industries, the latest report, for 
May, 1938, showing a gain of 13.2 per 
cent in employes in the cement industry 
compared with April and a 17.1 per cent 
gain in payrolls. In quarries and non- 
metallic mines, the corresponding gains 
were 4.1 and 12.6 per cent. Compared 
with May, 1937, cement employment and 
payrolls increased 9.5 and 14.2 per cent 
respectively and in the quarrying in- 
dustry 20.6 and 25.7 per cent respec- 
tively. 

In 1933, according to census reports, 
the non-metallic minerals industries 
spent $96,881,000 for materials, fuel and 
purchased electric energy. The 1929 cen- 
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sus shows that these industries spent 
$21,051,000 for new machinery and equip- 
ment, exclusive of the cost of installa- 
tion, repairs, parts, etc., during that 
year. 

In 1929, the last year for which de- 
tailed data are available, these indus- 
tries used the following amounts of fuels 
and electrical energy: 


Coal: Anthracite, long tons....... 61,059 
i MD kpenesccesasaes 2,148,835 
SE: SE ho agin 6 hep enedenkodbens 12,160 
Liquid fuels: Fuel oil, crude oil, 
Pe Ga OE. ceccanccasscovesces 71,409,801 
Gasoline, kerosene, gal. ........ 13,911,442 
Natural gas, 1,000 cu. ft. ....... 24,303,262 
Electricity: Purchased, kw.-hr. ..917,021,000 
Plant-generated, kw.-hr. ...... 130,528,000 


Processes and Equipment 


Many processes and much of the equip- 
ment employed in carrying them out are 
common to most divisions of the non- 
metallic minerals industries. This is 
particularly true of those branches 
which are called “producing” as distin- 
guished from “manufacturing” indus- 
tries. Among the former are those sup- 
plying aggregates (crushed stone, sand 
and gravel, and blast furnace slag), 
phosphate rock, feldspar, tale, mica, 
etc. Among the latter are cement, lime, 
gypsum, ready-mixed concrete, etc. Ex- 
cept for those process stages that are 
commonly considered “manufacturing,” 
the methods employed in both groups 
are largely the same. The principal 
equipment is indicated briefly in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, from data supplied 
by Pit and Quarry. 

About 3,520 plants use some method 
of removing overburden. More than 
1,895 power shovels are in use on strip- 
ping operations in these industries, 72 
per cent being 2-cu. yd. capacity or less. 
There are about 475 crawler type trac 
tors and 3,380 motor trucks employed in 
this work. 

Nearly 225,000 pounds of explosives 
were used in 1933. About 2,900 blast- 
hole drills are in use in 160 cement 
plants, 1,015 crushed stone plants and 91 
lime plants. Approximately 2,900 plants 
use air drills of various types, the total 
number being about 20,270, of which 
hand-held jack-hammer drills form about 
80 per cent. The crushed stone industry 
alone employs more than 10,600 air 
drills. 

Of the 982 sand and gravel plants 
using dredges, approximately 865 use 
the hydraulic type, of which there are 
about 1,125 in the industry. About 95 
plants use bucket-ladder, clam-shell or 
dipper dredges. 

Placing of the excavated material in 
railway cars, motor trucks or tractor- 
drawn wagons, or on conveyors for trans- 
port to the processing plant is usually 
done by the same equipment which does 
the excavating— shovels, cranes and 
drag-lines. For this purpose these in- 
dustries employ about 4,280 machines 
of these types, of which about 60 per cent 
are of 2-cu. yd. capacity or less. Some 
loading is done with portable loaders. 

About 6,840 motor trucks are used for 
haulage, 2,660 being of 1- to 1%-ton 
rating, 1,795 of 2- to 2%-ton rating, and 
1,510 of 3- to 4-ton rating; 14 per cent 
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Production of Non-metallic 
Minerals in 1937 

Products Short tons Value 
Crushed stone.....131,262,010 $121,880,591 
PE ccccceccess 57,140,027 38,659,382 
GROVER cecceese 68,202,451 40,454,936 
Sand and gravel 

(non-commercial ae So 

operations) ..... 64,317,945 18,358,679 
Portland cement, 

bbl. ... .116,174,708 175,423,809 
Lime 4,124,165 30,091,168 
Gypsum .. 3,058,166 4,782,503 
Asbestos .... 12,079 344,644 
Asphalt (native). 485,384 3,019,038 
Barite (crude).. 355,888 2,225,727 
Feldspar (crude) 

long tons ..... 268,532 1,383,249 
Fluorspar . “ 181,230 3,666,629 
Fuller's earth 226,165 2,296,094 
Magnesite (crude) 203,437 1,483,492 
Mica . 

Scrap , 25,196 354,737 

Sheet (lbs.) 1,694,538 285,244 
Phosphate rock 

(long tons) .... 3,956,189 12,975,268 
Pumice . 71,007 301,936 
Pyrites (long tons) 584,166 1,777,787 
Salt ° cccce 9,241,064 24,131,733 
Silica (quartz) 13,012 66,041 
Slate .. . 444,560 5,605,322 
Sulphur (long tons) 2,466,512 44,300,000 
Tale and ground 

soapstone 229,999 2,561,753 
Tripoli ‘ 34,936 549,933 

Commercial operations only. 

—U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 











are of 5-ton capacity or over. The num- 
ber of crawler tractors in use for the 
same purpose is about 530. 

Much of the materials produced by 
these industries must be crushed, the 
operation requiring in some cases two 
and three machines functioning in se- 
ries. There are 3,164 primary crushers 
in use, of which 1,540 are gyratory, 1,030 
jaw, and the remainder of other types 
with the swing-hammer mill predomi- 
nating. The number of secondary crush- 
ers in use is approximately 5,640, of 
which 1,886 are gyratory, 1,457 jaw, and 
685 roll machines; 1,030 are hammer- 
mills and the remainder pot and disk 
crushers. 

About 3,850 grinding mills are in use, 
nearly half of them in the cement in- 
dustry and a similar number in the lime 
and gypsum industries. 

There are 27,700 belt conveyors in 
these industries and the combined 
length of their belts is approximately 
6,108,000 ft. Other types are used to a 
much lesser degree. Pneumatic systems 
for handling powdered materials, such 
as cement, are being more widely used 
than formerly. 

Nearly 9,000 vibrating screens and 
5,000 revolving screens are in use, and 
these require 2,550,000 sq. ft. of screen- 
ing cloth or plate annually. 

Some machines classify materials by 
size or weight and perform washing or 
dewatering operations as well. 

To meet specification requirements 
much aggregate for concrete must be 
washed, for which purpose scrubbers, 
washing screens and sprays are used. 

Some materials produced by these in- 
dustries require drying, which can be 
accomplished mechanically or with heat. 
The pulverized coal used as fuel in 
rotary kilns and driers, furnaces and 
steam boilers in cement, lime and gyp- 
sum plants must be dried before being 
pulverized. About 391 driers are used 
for such fuel treatment. 





The crushed stone industry uses about 
60 driers, the silica and silica sand in- 
dustries about 194, the gypsum industry 
about 78, the phosphate rock industry 
about 105, and the cement industry about 
248—all for drying materials other than 
coal. 

Practically all the materials produced 
by these industries are stored prior to 
shipment. Tramways, gantry cranes, 
overhead traveling cranes, drag scrapers, 
locomotive and crawler shovels and 
cranes, and pivoted-bucket conveyors are 
used to put materials in storage. They 
are reclaimed from storage by shovels 
and cranes, portable loaders and convey- 
ors, and conveyors operating in tunnels, 

In the cement, lime and gypsum in- 
dustries the raw material is subjected 
to burning in rotary or vertical kilns 
in the cases of cement and lime or Cal- 
cining kettles in the case of gypsum. 
The use of pulverized coal as fuel is in- 
creasing, and this requires additional 
pulverizing and drying equipment, some 
of which pulverizes and dries the coal 
and delivers it directly into the kiln. 
Burning conditions in the kiln are con- 
trolled by special types of instruments. 
Cement kilns are equipped with coolers 
to cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process. There are 
about 2,587 rotary kilns and coolers in 
these industries. 

In some plants the waste heat from 
the burning operations is used for steam 
generation or for drying coal and other 
materials. 

Dust-collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is in use in cement and other plants 
where dry crushing and grinding are 
done on a large scale. About 789 dust- 
collecting systems are in use, whereas 
there should be at least 3,300, authori- 
ties assert. 

Some of these industries’ products are 
shipped in paper or cloth bags and in 
wooden or steel barrels or drums. Ce 
ment and lime are the principal prod- 
ucts shipped in this way. Special types 
of bag filling machines are employed 
where bags are used. In 1935 these in- 
dustries are estimated to have used 
nearly 206,000,000 paper bags. In 1933 
the cement industry alone bought 72, 
000,000 paper bags and 10,800,000 cloth 
sacks, in addition to 48,600,000 in stock. 
The lime industry in 1935 used about 
45,000,000 paper bags. The other indus 
tries in this field used about 25,700,000 
paper bags. 

For the shipment of materials in bulk 
use is made of portable box-car loaders 
and pneumatic pumping systems. Rail 
road and truck scales are employed to 
weigh shipments, and special types of 
scales are available for weighing bulk 
cement. 

Of 3,601,156 installed horsepower in 
these industries, 3,087,688 is electrical. 
The investment in electrical equipment 
is upward of $59,120,000 and the annual 
replacement about $6,188,000. Repairs 
require $3,094,000 worth of electrical 
equipment yearly. 

: A recent survey of 119 cement plants 
id showed that 56, or 47 per cent, generate 
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The nonmetallic-minerals industries are 
operating at high capacity. Public and 
private construction programs are demand- 
ing bigger production. Millions of dollars 
are being spent for new plants, for mod- 
ernization, for new equipment. 


PIT AND QUARRY has served this field 
for twenty-two years. Each year it has 
gone forward, raised its editorial stand- 
ards, gained in circulation volume and 
quality. In recent years it has set the pace 
for percentage of advertising gain; this 
year it holds the lead for total advertising 
volume as well. 


PIT AND QUARRY is proud of its posi- 
tion as the leader of its field ...a field that 
is wide-awake, active, making and spend- 
ing money. Take advantage of its leader- 
ship by concentrating your appropriation 
for space in this medium which reaches the 
buying power, the individual, decision- 
making executives. 


Ride along with a leader. Use PIT AND 
QUARRY. Ask our research department 
to submit information regarding the sales 
opportunities for your products in the 
prospering pit-and-quarry field. 


Pit and Quarry Handbook, the standard authority, is pub- 
lished annually and may be found on the desk of every recog- 
nized producer-executive in the industry. Through this me- 
dium you can reach 5,000 buyers at a cost of about 4 cents per 
prospect per catalog page. Write for complete data... NOW. 
Forms for the 1939 edition will close December 15. 


. . in Advertising Volume 


(Pit and Quarry total, first 9 months of 1938, was 
547 pages; “B” paper 523). 


. . in Advertising Gain 


(Pit and Quarry gain, 1934-37, was 118 per cent.; 
“BR” paper 72). 


. . In Paid Circulation 


(Pit and Quarry producer circulation, May, 1938, 
4,239; “B” paper 3,020). 


. . In Reader Interest 


(Evidenced by Pit and Quarry’s circulation lead, high 
renewal percentage, and large number of individ- 
ual executive subscribers). 


.. nm Editorial Strength 


(Staffed by mature, keen-minded, experienced jour- 
nalists and engineers). 


The nonmetallic-minerals industries, which Pit and 
Quarry covers, include producers of Portland ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum, sand, gravel, crushed stone, 
crushed slag, phosphate rock, asbestos, feldspar, 
fluorspar, fullers’ earth, magnesite, mica, rock asphalt, 
silica, slate, sulphur, soapstone, talc, ready-mixed 
concrete, concrete products, mineral wool, etc. 








PIT 4% QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


905 RAND McNALLY BLDG. 
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their own power, mostly through waste- 
heat boilers. This type of operation re- 
quires about 30 per cent more electrical 
equipment than one for which energy is 
purchased. The cement industry has an 
investment of about $23,236,000 in elec- 
trical equipment, according to Pit and 
Quarry. 

In the crushed stone industry the in- 
vestment in electrical equipment is 
about $7,276,000, in the sand and gravel 
industry about $13,837,000, in the lime 
industry about $2,171,000, and in the mis- 
cellaneous non-metallic-minerals indus- 
tries approximately $12,600,000. 

The electrical equipment used consists 
of substation equipment, transformers, 
motor-generator sets, automatic switch- 
ing equipment, cables and wires, and 
electric motors of different types. 


Gasoline and Diesel engines are ex- 
tensively employed in these industries 
for generating electricity and direct 
power applications and in motor trucks, 
tractors, locomotives, power shovels, etc. 
Engines of these types are used to drive 
screens, conveyors, elevators, crushing 
and grinding machines, pumps, feeders, 
excavators, kilns, driers, coolers, fans, 
blowers, dust collectors, cableways, 
hoists, towboats, washers, classifiers, 
log washers, etc. About 37,000 machines 
in these industries, including cranes, 
shovels, drag-lines, locomotives, loaders, 
trucks, tractors, etc., have internal- 
combustion engines. About 2,900 inter- 
nal-combustion engines are now in use 
in the field as independent power units. 

These industries are large users of 
chains, gears, ropes, belts (flat and V- 
type), couplings and speed reducers. 
There are more than 10,000 speed re- 
ducers or motor reducers (combined 
electric motors and speed reducers) in 
the cement industry; about 4,200 in the 
crushed stone industry; about 1,900 in 
the sand and gravel industry; about 550 
in the lime industry; about 1,100 in the 
gypsum industry, and about 1,200 in the 
other branches of the field. 

To meet the competition of portable 
aggregates plants owned by contractors, 
building supply dealers and political sub- 
divisions, some owners of permanent 
crushed stone and sand and gravel 
plants have purchased portable outfits. 
This movement, still in its infancy, 
promises to increase materially. 

As an added profitable function, aggre- 
gate producers are entering the business 
of furnishing either crushed stone or 
gravel treated with bituminous mate- 
rials for the building of low-cost roads. 
This development is a recent one, but 
gives evidence of considerable future 
growth. 

Many aggregate producers have added 
to their regular crushed stone or sand 
and gravel business the manufacture of 
ready-mixed concrete — concrete mixed 
either in a centrally located plant or in 
mixing trucks while in transit between 
the plant where the ingredients are 
batched and the job where the concrete 
is to be poured. Delivery of the product 
is made either in agitator trucks, which 
prevent segregation of the concrete 
mixed in a central plant, or in mixer 
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trucks which mix the preproportioned 
ingredients in transit. Some plants de- 
liver preproportioned dry ingredients 
to the job, where the mixing is done 
in stationary mixers. There are more 
than 600 ready-mixed concrete plants in 
the United States. 

All these industries consume annually 
about 18,444,500 Ib. of grease and 19,- 
825,000 gals. of oil, the crushed stone in- 
dustry with 1,288 plants being the larg- 
est single consumer of both—6,900,000 
lb. of grease and 7,510,000 gals. of oil. 

Much welding equipment is used for 
repairing, fabricating and hard-surfac- 
ing. There are estimated to be between 
8,000 and 10,000 oxy-acetylene welding 
sets and about 800 electric welding sets 
in use in this field. 

Some notable changes have occurred 
in the non-metallic-minerals industries 
in recent years, and some of the more re- 
cent ones are spreading rather broadly 
since the 1929-1933 depression, Pit and 
Quarry points out. 

Among important mechanical changes 
may be mentioned first, because of its 
widespread effects, the substitution of 
mechanically or electrically vibrated 
screens for the older and formerly very 
common revolving type in order to meet 
material specifications as drafted by 
state and federal departments which 
have become each year more strict in 
their demands for well-graded and 
washed aggregate. 

Portable plants for the crushing, 
screening and washing of aggregate are 
winning the favor of non-metallic-min- 
eral producers operating permanent 
plants to overcome the diversion of busi- 
ness from permanent plants to the port- 
able plants owned by government divi- 
sions and concerns outside the aggre- 
gate industry. 

The production of ready-mixed con- 
crete has increased to such an extent 
that more than 14,300,000 cu. yd. of it, 
valued at $105,391,000, was manufac- 
tured in 1937. More than 600 concerns 
are engaged in its production, many of 
them companies whose principal busi- 
ness was or still is the production of 
aggregate. 

Within the last few years the manu- 
facture of aged lime putty by a new 
process has won favor, and more than 
12 plants have been erected to produce 
it in various large cities. The produc- 
tion of this material provides the builder 
with a mortar of correct proportions and 
workability as compared with the un- 
controlled and varying product mixed on 
the job. Its purchases and the method 
of its delivery are similar to those of 
ready-mixed concrete, to the production 
of which lime-putty manufacture has 
proved to be a profitable added function. 


Waste carbon-dioxide gases from the 
stacks of cement and lime plants seem 
to offer some by-product profit possi- 
bilities and these have been explored to 
a limited extent by the building of 
a few plants. These utilize the CO, for 
making solid carbon dioxide, familiarly 
known as “dry ice,” a refrigerant that 
has many advantages over water ice, 
natural or manufactured. It is still a 





little early, however, to say how impor- 
tant this development may become. 
Mineral wool, or rock wool, is a new 
product in the manufacture of which 
much new capital has recently been in- 
vested. The raw material is heated to 
a high temperature and is then blown 
by various methods into thread-like 
strands, which increase the bulk many 
times. The resulting product is used as 
a thermal insulator in building construe. 
tion. Much of the equipment used in 
its production is still in what may be 
called the “home-made” stage of devel- 
opment, according to Pit and Quarry. 


Monumental and 
Building Stone 


According to the 1935 Census of Manu- 
factures, there were 1,404 establishments 
in that year engaged primarily in cut- 
ting, shaping and finishing marble, gran- 
ite, slate and other stone for building, 
monumental and miscellaneous uses. 


The census does not cover the numer- 
ous small yards which are engaged in 
the purchase and sale of finished or 
partly finished monuments and tomb- 
stones but which do no work on them 
except lettering and finishing to indi- 
vidual order. 

The manufacture of stone for monu- 
mental and building purposes involves 
sawing, planing, cutting, dressing, and 
polishing. 

Value of products turned out by the 
1,404 establishments listed amounted to 
$56,477,701 in 1935, as compared with 
$55,040,674 in 1933 for 1,129 establish- 
ments. Cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy in 1935 amounted 
to $18,252,534, and $17,776,609 in 1933. 

In the granite industry, an important 
division in this field, there are approxi- 
mately 450 wholesale concerns operating 
in about 20 states, including quarriers, 
wholesale manufacturers, and jobbers, 
according to the American Granite Asso- 
ciation. There are approximately 10,000 
retail establishments, many of which do 
retail manufacturing. These include out- 
lets which have no regularly established 
place of business but operate more or 
less as brokers. 


Associations 

American Granite Association, 31 State 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Cement Institute, Shoreham Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Finishing Lime Association of Ohio, 
502 Home Bank Bldg., Toledo, O. 

Gypsum Association, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Crushed Stone Association, 
1735 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

National Industrial Sand Association, 
951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Lime Association, 927 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso 
ciation, 951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Sand & Gravel Association, 
951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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National Slate Association, 325 E. 57th Sand-Lime Brick Association, J. M. 
Ww st.. New York City. Zander, Saginaw, Mich. 
ch Portland Cement Association, 33 W. Western Asphalt Association, 650 S. 
™ Grand Ave., Chicago. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
to 
mn Available Market Data 
ke _, . Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
ny publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasis) to 
as advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 
Lc- through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
in Cement and Concrete Equipment Used in Cement and Quarry 
be Reference Book, 1937. Field. 
al. Portland Cement Association describes a 
the cement and concrete industries in _ A group of market surveys providing 
the United States and throughout the factual reports dealing with the number 
world, and outlines uses for concreteand ©f machines in use, their life, and the 
types of concrete construction. Materials annual replacement market in the ce- 
needed in manufacture of portland ce- ment and quarry industries. Prepared 
u- ment are shown. by Pit € Quarry. 
ts 
It: Publications 
n- . 
g [Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
i: stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 
Concrete. Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark St., Chica- 
T- (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) zo. Published by Complete Service Pub. 
in Concrete—Cement Mill Edition, 400 W. Co Est. 1916. Subscription, $1. Trim 
Madison St., Chicago. Published by Con- size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
or crete Pub. Corp. Est. 1904. Subscrip- lished Ist. Forms close 17th. N. I. A. A. 
b- tion, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Statement on request. Agency discounts, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 24th. mene. Circulation ABC), 5,129, (gross), 
m Agency discounts, 0-2. Member A. B. P. &471. Producers of sand and gravel, 
li- eaelienl (ABC), 634. Rates— 27%; of cement, 15%; of crushed stone, 
ae som 4 yy — aaatn 17%; crushed stone and lime, 4%; mis- 
- we $75.00 $45.00. cellaneous producers, 20%; equipment 
. 65.00 10-00 mire. 10%; ethers, 7%. Rates 
2 4 +4 pe imes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
Pg 12 60.00 35.00 1 $200.00 $120.00 $68.00 
a Excavating Engineer. 6 170.00 95.00 58.00 
l (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 12 155.00 85.00 48.00 
Explosives Engineer, 990 King St., Wil- For additional data, see page 103. 
mington Del. Published by Hercules 
= Powder Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Pit and Quarry Hané Book Directory, 
to Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. Est. 1923. 
th lished 26th. Forms close 5th. N. I. A. A. mommy i agg $10 2 one 
statement on request. Agency discounts, C°PY tree to every plant producing non- 
h- 0-2. Cireulation (CCA), Feb., 1938, 9,891 metallic minerals. Trim size, 84x11. 
r- (gross) 11,316. Coal mining, 22%; metal- Type page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. 
| lic and non-metallic mining, 17%; con- Forms close Dec. 15th. N. I. A. A. state- 
od tracting-engineering and road building ment on request. Agency discounts, none. 
Wo: quatrying, 13%: others, 18%. Circulation, 1938 edition (CCA), 4,420, 
os a , “os =e — (gross), 5,026. Sand and gravel, 40%; 
nt ee 1 Page % Page ¥% Page crushed stone, 23%; coment, 6%; crushed 
- 3150.00 $90.00 $50 00 stone and lime, 4%; crushed stone, sand 
i- r; 33500 80.00 45.00 and gravel, 4%; others, 23%. Rates per 
: -Yy , 7 age 1r edition— 
1g 12 125.00 75.00 40.00 Poa Pan 
1 Edition 3 Editions 
S, Journal of American Concrete Institute, 1 page $250.00 $200.00 
8 7400 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Pub- 3 pages 185.00 150.00 
’ lished by and_ official organ of Amer- 6 er more pages 125.00 100.00 
0- ican Concrete Institute. Est. 1929. Sub- For additional data, see page 103. 
0 scription, $7.50. Trim size, 944x614. Type : i ; 
page, 4%x7. Published list of January, Rock Products, with which is incorpo- 
lo February, April, June, September, No- rated “Cement and Engineering News” 
t vember Forms close 10th preceding. and “Concrete Products,” 205 W. Wacker 
it Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- Drive, Chicago. Published by Tradepress 
d lisher’s Statement), 2.100. Rates—1 page, Pub. Corp. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. 
ir $40.00; %4 page, $20.00; 4% page, $10.00. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Metal-Quarry Catalogs. lished Ist. Forms close 20th. N. I. A. A. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC Mrnina.) ‘Statement on request. Agency discounts, 
For additional data, see page 103. none. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
. . 4,579. (gross), 5,975. Producers of cement, 
Mining and Metallurgy. : i 22%; sand and gravel, 15%; crushed 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) stone, 10%; crushed lime and magnesia, 
fe Mining Technology. 4%; crushed stone and sand and gravel, 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 4%; gypsum, 2%; other producers, 19%; 
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machinery and equipment manufacturers, 
9%; engineers, 3%; other, 12%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $70.00 
6 165.00 90.00 60.00 
12 150.00 80.00 55.00 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Building 
Market. 
(See BUILDING.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 
Concrete and Quarry, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by Federal Pubs., Ltd. Trim 
size 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthly, Ist Feb. Forms close 5th 
preceding publication date. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 23.75 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


STONE AND MONUMENTS 


American Stone Trade, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Est. 1902. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $30.00 
6 65.00 37.50 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 22.50 


Asbestos, Inquirer Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Published by Secretarial Service. 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5x7%. Type page, 35%x5%. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 600. Rates—l1 page, $30.00; 
% page, $20.00; % page, $10.00. 


Granite, Marble & Bronze, 475 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Published by A. M. 
Hunt Co. Est. 1890. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 1st. Agency discounts, 10-5. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $25.00 
45.00 27.50 20.00 
12 40.00 25.00 17.50 


Monumental News, 114 S. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. Published by Monumen- 
tal News Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published 25th of month. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 65.00 37.50 20.00 
12 60.00 35.00 18.00 


Monument and Cemetery Review, 266 
Bryant St., Buffalo, N. Y. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 10%x13%. 
Type page, 8x11. Published 25th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 5-0. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.09 $22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Stone, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Stone Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $35.00 $32.00 
6 83.00 48.00 27.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
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(See also Brick and Clay Products: Chemical Process Industries) 





F ing ceramic products include that 
group of products which are made from 
earthy (silicate) raw materials by a 
firing operation. For convenience they 
are generally divided into three general 
classes as follows: 

Guiass—including all products made 
from glass, such as window glass, plate 
glass, glass building blocks, structural 
glass, glass wool, glass containers, glass 
tableware, illuminating ware, glass tub- 
ing, safety glass, glass insulators, etc. 

PORCELAIN ENAMEL — including all 
steel, cast iron and copper products 
coated with porcelain enamel, such as 
table tops, refrigerators, stoves, sanitary 
ware, signs, architectural enamel, cook- 
ing ware, reflectors, washing machines, 
etc. 

Potrery— including all fine clay prod- 
ucts and porcelain, such as art pottery, 
dinnerware, chinaware, hotel china, 
cooking ware, chemical porcelain, por- 
celain insulators, porcelain § sanitary- 
ware, semi-vitreous sanitaryware, vitre- 
ous floor tile, wall tile, glazed or enam- 
eled tile, mosaic tile, etc. 

These three industries, generally re- 
ferred to as the ceramic industries, dif- 
fer from each other in that various types 
of machinery and processes are em- 
ployed. They are similar in that they 
use similar raw materials, silicates for 
the most part, and employ firing or high 
temperature processing. 

Ceramic plants are large consumers of 
chemicals and non-metallic minerals, 
other raw materials, and fuel. Accord- 
ing to Ceramic Industry, they require 
equipment for storing and handling raw 
materials, fuel and finished products, 
melting tanks and furnaces, annealing 
lehrs, refractories, furnace insulation, 
gas producers, coal, fuel oil and oil stor- 
age and burning equipment, special ma- 
chinery of many types, lubricating oils, 
mold shop machinery, air compressors, 
blowers, ventilating fans and systems, 
water pumping and purifying equipment, 
steam and electric power plants, pyrom- 
eters and other equipment for technical 
control of manufacturing operations, 
lumber for boxing, and fibre containers 
for shipping and packing materials. 


Glass 


The year 1933 constituted virtually 
the bottom of the depression for the 
glass industry. Since then the industry 
has staged a great recovery and the vol- 
ume of business done in 1936 is esti- 
mated to have been approximately 80 
to 85 per cent of the 1929 total. Plate 
glass production in 1935 exceeded the 
record year of 1929 by nearly 20 per 
cent. Glass container production in 
1935 exceeded 1929 figures by 12.7 per 
cent. 

During the last few years glass manu- 
facturers have branched out and have 
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entered new fields which were formerly 
considered entirely foreign to this in- 
dustry. Structural glass and glass build- 
ing block, as well as glass wool insula- 
tion brings glass further and further 
into the building industry, and present 
indications are that it is there to stay. 
In the past year double glazed windows 
have entered the market as a boon to air 
conditioning and in competition to glass 
blocks when ribbed or diffused flat glass 
is used, says Glass Digest. Tempered or 
tough glass, colored glass blocks, heat 
absorbing glass, are among other flat 
glass products recently introduced, Mir- 
ror and glass furniture is becoming a 
vogue, bent glass and mirrors are return- 
ing to active popularity. Fibrous glass 
opens up a new field for glass textiles, 
cordage, etc., particularly where resist- 
ance to fire, chemicals or rot are of im- 
portance. 

In the container industry glass bottles 
are being used for an increasing number 
of products. The repeal of prohibition 
revived the beer bottle industry, and 
the recent publicity given packaged beer 
by the tin can manufacturers has re- 
sulted in new sizes and shapes of beer 
bottles which have greatly increased the 
consumption of packaged beer. Tem- 
pered glass adds new strength to plate 
glass for uses where strength and re- 
sistance to thermal shock are of pri- 
mary importance. 

In the production of glass cooking 
ware, new compositions have made their 
appearance which make possible the use 
of glass dishes directly over the flame. 
The improvement of safety glass and 
new laws in many states making use of 
this glass in new cars compulsory has 
increased the use of this product tre- 
mendously. 

The number of establishments produc- 
ing glass and glassware declined from 
263 in 1929 to 213 in 1933, and remained 
at that count in the 1935 Census of 
Manufactures. Wage earners employed 
by the industry increased from 49,797 in 
1933 to 67,138 in 1935. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy totaled $103,293,943 in 1929, fell 
to $63,409,894 in 1933, and rose to 
$110,008,152 in 1935. Total value of 
products in 1929 was $303,818,560; in 
1933, $191,947,716, and $283,925,061 in 
1935. 

Data on the leading products, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census, are 
as follows: 


PRINCIPAL GLASS PRODUCTS 


1935 

Polished plate glass, sq. ft...... 177,263,473 

MEE. copadcieutaeebeeecdscucksca $41,818,918 
Window glass: sq. ft............ 428,938,357 

WEE. knonde4ne606060c000600n000 $18,180,053 
Obscured glass, including cathedral 

and skylight glass, and opales- 

cent sheet glass: sq. ft......... 14,372,434 

ED ncudeas cesauesdnecuessanees $1,644,356 
Wire glass, rough and polished: 

i UR, eesnceetendbessseess ceene 11,960,829 

MEE cocccsee wadeadaskecesenbes $1,369,144 


Other flat glass, value............ $5,254,139 
Tableware and ovenware, value. .$11,388,51¢ 
Pressed tumblers and goblets: 


DED 9.666608 00605000880 5600000 1,874,556 

MD ric canedekeeeeeakeedeeenes $2,901,728 
Blown tumblers, stem ware, and 

OP DUGG, GUOGNG. ccccscceceess 4,024,014 

ME acbéshpensheueevcerenekens $5,552,001 
Lenses— 

Motor-vehicle, dozens .......... 1,953,768 

WEE 6..n06600046006000400000080 $1,118,062 

Pe WD iccnteesecnsceugees $757,689 
Lamp chimneys, dozens.......... 2,432,509 

ere rrr $1,294,516 
Lantern globes, dozens........... 615,998 

WEE ‘ninsrddesunhesseesesenneds $494,516 
Shades, globes, and other gas and 

electric goods (except electric 

bulbs and insulators), value.... $5,812,459 
Bs TUES decccccccdconeseve 27,302,189 

 dctdinhhididniatibnaththent $3,665,971 
Bulbs for electric lamps, special- 

ties, and other pressed and 

blown glass products, value.... $8,898,962 
GLass CONTAINERS: 

Group 1—Food-product con- 

tainers— 
Bet WACOM, BPOGB. cc ccccccccecs 2,123,873 
re eee $10,980,124 


Blown packers’ ware, narrow- 
neck and wide-mouth, gross. 11,177,296 


WES webdndesetadnkesdsavtenus $33,114,844 
Fruit jars (home-pack), gross.. 1,385,274 
DEE eipecekséneebanancenened $10,052,348 


Group 2—Beverage containers— 


Renee DOG, GUGRD cccciceccvecs 1,196,547 
i. icuntuntenbinhnenaowdeks $3,707,702 
Liquor ware (including wine and 
GEE, GUOED cacccecccceces 6,095,031 
DE Lvtniinishadediaketwieakad $22,982,741 
Other pressure and non-pressure 
Cr occ ny piedaweceatee 1,821,951 
, PERC re Oa $6,373,117 
Group 3—Medicinal and toilet- 
preparation containers (both 
pressed and blown), gross.... 14,579,400 
WD. cctnGubdenscanudanebbas $30,345,232 
Group 4—General-purpose con- 
COON, GES cscccccccccens 23,099,199 
I Sted epee eee $5,244.685 
Other glass products, value...... $17,425,568 


The 1929 census report classified the 
furnaces in use as: 267 pot furnaces in 
75 establishments, 213 being active and 
54 idle in that year; 486 continuous 
tank furnaces in 194 establishments, 411 
being active and 75 idle; and 163 inter- 
mittent or day tank furnaces in 65 estab- 
lishments, 134 being active and 29 idle. 

Gas is used as a fuel for 70 per cent 
of the industry’s total capacity. 

PRINCIPAL MATERIALS CONSUMED 

Tons (2,000 pounds) 


Silica sand 


Grinding sand 558,294 1,154,285 
eS eae 661,869 678,461 
Salt cake ..... ; 41,189 47,284 
OO ree aw. ee 138,645 


Limestone .........-.... 162,050 264,302 

A related industry is that of glass cut- 
ting, staining and ornamenting. In 1929 
there were 431 such establishments and 
their total production was valued at 
$22,327,000. 

There were 532 establishments in 1935 
making mirrors and other glass prod- 
ucts from purchased glass. The value 
of these products was $68,738,464. 

There are about 30 manufacturers 
of glass-making machinery whose nor- 
mal annual production averages about 
$5,000,000. 

The automobile industry is now the 
largest consumér of plate glass for 
windshields, closed car bodies, etc. 

The production of laminated glass 
(principally safety glass) in 1935 was 
valued at $53,282,938. 
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Distribution of glass manufacturing 
plants by states, 1935: 


DISTRIBUTION OF GLASS PLANTS 


Pennsylvania .... 52 Arkansas ........ 3 
West Virginia ... 42 Louisiana ........ 1 
Indiana ...-+++.+.. BE BEMRUOUEE ccccccces 2 
PEs. cccccceessss GP REED: ccnsoce 3 
New York ......- Bh PUOTIGR cccccccces 1 
California ........ 18 Massachusetts ... 1 
Timoils ....0..0++. 10 MICHIGAN ........ 1 
New Jersey . -. §8 South Carolina... 1 
Oklahoma ....... 11 Mississippi ...... 1 
Maryland . 5 Washington ...... 1 
Texas “ ..»» 4 Rhode Island..... 1 


The 1935 Census of Wholesale Distri- 
bution shows 262 wholesalers of glass 
(254 in 1929) employing 2,707 wage 
earners with payrolls aggregating 
$4,080,000. Net sales in 1935 were 
$21,638,000, compared with $89,449,000 in 
1929. 

The market for flat glass, says Glass 
Digest, is represented by some 13,000 
firms (excluding hardware stores han- 
dling lights of cut-sized glass; also 
blown and glassware which are sold 
through entirely different outlets), di- 
vided as follows: Large buyers; jobbers, 
fabricators; sash and trim and building 
supplies; innumerable product manufac- 
turers; dealers and contractors, includ- 
ing setters, glaziers, oil paint and glass 
stores, etc., doing new, job and replace- 
ment work, glass benders and bevelers, 
etc.; store front and structural glass 
contractors; auto replacement; mirror 
and art glass manufacturers; and 
smaller groups. 


Pottery 


The chief concern of pottery manufac- 
turers during the depression has been to 
decrease costs and improve the quality 
of their ware. An increasing number of 
potteries have installed mcdern labora- 
tories and control systems, and modern 
tunnel kilns for firing and other equip- 
ment. New raw materials are being 
used in increasing amounts, and Ameri- 
can Clays, flint and feldspar are finding 
increased favor in domestic pottery pro- 
duction. One of the most outstanding 
changes in recent years has been the de- 
cided trend toward brightly colored 
glazes, which were first introduced on 
the west coast several years ago. There 
is an increased trend in the pottery in- 
dustry for products to be designed from 
the functional, rather than the esthetic 
viewpoint, although most of the newer 
shapes are very pleasing to the eye. As 
a result of the new shapes being intro- 
duced, there are an increasing number 
of pottery sets being sold to replace 
“obsolete” sets, or sets which are dis- 
carded because of a change in style 
rather than because of loss due to break- 
age. This trend toward a style cycle, 
or “obsolescence” selling is an important 
trend in the pottery industry as it is in 
many other industries. 

The census of 1936 shows the produc- 
tion of pottery valued at $81,320,959, an 
increase of 19 per cent over 1935, when 
the production was $68,283,461, and 
compared to the depression low of $40,- 
373,359 in 1932. There were 308 active 
plants in 1936. 


Principal products of this industry 
are porcelain and vitreous ware for 
plumbing and other fittings and fixtures, 
stoneware, earthenware, dishes and art 
pottery. 

The value of these pottery products 
as shown by the Census of Manufactures 
is as follows: 

VALUE OF POTTERY PRODUCTION 

1936 1929 
Vitreous-china plumb- 

ing fixtures (exclu- 

sive of fittings)...... $18,052,618 $24,992,047 
Semi-vitreous or porce- 


lain (all-clay) plumb- 
ing fixtures (exclu- 


sive of fittings)..... 442,078 3,965,429 
Red earthenware 

(flowerpots, etc.) 1,805,476 2,798,161 
DE sts eceneccnce 1,637,224 3,819,138 
Chemical porcelain 1,038,201 277,549 


White ware, including 

cream - color, white 

granite, semi-porce- 

lain, and semi-vitre- 

ous porcelain ware.. 23,735,469 32,068,498 
BEGG GE saccennnsce 8,675,7 476,285 
Porcelain electrical sup- 

plies (exclusive of 


PRED. . ccecceweceus 14,746,243 22,135,474 
Garden pottery ....... 249,896 368,634 
Art pottery ........... 3,135,112 2,325,123 
SIE 606-060-6600 6<00% 316,898 1,307,960 


The pottery industry is reported sepa- 
rately by the Bureau of the Census as 
having 257 plants in 1935 as compared 
with 313 plants in 1929. These plants 
in 1935 employed 28,845 wage earners 
and the value of their products was 
placed at $66,777,626, as compared with 
$110,622,453 in 1929. The value added by 
manufacturers in 1935 was $48,804,634, 
showing the high percentage of process- 
ing expense to cost of materials. The 
cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy in 1935 amounted to 
$17,792,992. Total wages were $28,088,154. 

Of the 257 plants, 191 sold their prod- 
ucts exclusively through their own sales 
organizations; they account for 89.7 per 
cent of total sales. The remaining 
10.3 per cent of sales were made by 
six establishments selling exclusively 
through agents and brokers, and by 60 
establishments negotiating the sale of 
part of their output through these mid- 
dlemen. 


Porcelain Enamel 


The porcelain enamel industry has 
truly thrived during the depression. 
Every year since 1929 it has registered 
an increase over the preceding year, 
and new uses and new products make 
their appearance almost daily. Chief of 
the new uses in point of volume of 
production is architectural enamel, 
in many cases installed by glass dealers 
and storefront contractors. 

Porcelain enamel is finding increasing 
favor with architects for use in exteriors, 
particularly in stores, filling stations 
and commercial buildings, and its use 
as a structural material for residences 
is being promoted. Interior panels of 
porcelain enamel find favor because of 
their durability and cleanliness. Recent 
improvements in enameling steel and in 
enamel compositions and shop practice 
have made possible increased adherence 
and durability, which have made this 
material an increasingly popular finish 
for a wide variety of products. 
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To mention only a few of the wide 
variety of products finished in porcelain 
enamel: stoves, gas, electric, oil, coal 
and wood; refrigerators, interior and 
exterior; washing machines; sanitary 
ware; signs; cooking utensils, both cast 
iron and sheet steel; architectural pan- 
els for interior and exterior use; and a 
wide variety of miscellaneous products. 


One of the more recent innovations in 
porcelain enameling is the production of 
pressed steel sanitaryware. This makes 
possible an inexpensive, light, durable 
and beautiful ware, processed according 
to conventional wet process enameling 
practice. 

It is difficult to give definite figures on 
production of porcelain enamel, because 
of the wide variety of ware made and 
the difficulty of telling whether the 
various products are finished in porce- 
lain enamel or a baked organic finish. 
Some figures on various products usual- 
ly finished in porcelain enamel may be 
of interest. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL PRODUCTION 
1936 1934 
Porcelain enamel flat 
WEED, GOONS occ ccvcces $12,156,467 $7,850,578 
Pn srecees ... 8,091,505 2,764,522 
Tub covers . 101,401 85,421 
Table tops .. 2,996,677 1,513,693 
Stove parts .... 2,684,510 1,433,329 
Refrigerator parts 1,202,680 941,111 


Miscellaneous ........ 2,097,694 1,112,502 
—Bureau of Census. 

1936 1937 

Units Units 

Cookers, casseroles ie 25,000 30,000 

SST ere 318,000 805,000 


Refrigerators, domestic. 1,991,000 2,300,000 
Washing machines 1,528,585 1,465,405 
Electrical Merchandising. 





The manufacture of enameled ware is 
accomplished by spraying, dipping or 
sifting a prepared mixture of raw en- 
amel or frit on iron surface and then 
placing the piece in a furnace at tem- 
peratures varying from 1250 to 1750 
deg. F. for several minutes. One, two, 
three and even four coats are put on the 
metal base, depending upon the type of 
ware and process. 


Associations 


American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 


American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, O. 

American Vitrified China Manufac- 
turers, New Castle, Pa. 

Associated Glass & Pottery Manufac- 
turers, Century Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Electrical Porcelain Section, National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
155 BE. 44th St., New York. 


Glass Container Association, 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 


National Glass Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, Tribune Tower, Chicago. 


Plate Glass Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Porcelain Enamel Institute, 612 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


U. S. Potters Association, Box 225, 
East Liverpool, O. 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics, and other specific industries) 





Cuenca engineering or process 
industries are those in which the 
products are manufactured in part or 
entirely by chemical processes or chem- 
ical engineering unit operations rather 
than by assembly of mechanical parts. 

The influence of the products of these 
industries on the life of every man, 
woman and child is far-reaching. Many 
of them are indispensable in maintain- 
ing the country’s physical well-being, 
and others are basic essentials in the 
development of modern industry. 

The chief industries in this group are 
chemicals, ceramics, brick and clay 
products, coke oven products, drugs, 
medicines and cosmetics, food indus- 
tries, textile finishing, explosives and 
fireworks, fertilizers, glass and glagss- 
ware, glue, gelatine and adhesives, 
tanned leather, lime and cement, manu- 
factured gas, animal and vegetable oils 
and greases, paint, paper and pulp, pe- 
troleum products, rayon and allied prod- 
ucts, rubber goods, soap, glycerine and 
cleaning preparations and sugar. A 
number of miscellaneous small indus- 
tries are also included. 

The chemical process industries spend 
every year $7,000,000,000 for materials, 
fuel and power, transportation, equip- 
ment, according to an analysis made by 
‘Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 
This does not include $1,500,000,000 
paid out in salaries and wages annually. 

This huge industry buys raw mate- 
rials from mine, farm and forest 
amounting to over $4,000,000,000 and its 
bill for transportation of raw material 
and finished products is $1,000,000,000 
annually. It is also a large buyer of 
containers — drums, bags, barrels — of 
tank cars, tankers, and spends $500,000,- 
000 a year for such equipment. Other 
equipment and supplies amount to $250,- 
000,000 additional. 

For fuel and power the process indus- 
tries spend $850,000,000—almost half of 
the nation’s annual $2,000,000,000 bill, 
because they require so much heat and 
mechanical power. They use more bitu- 
minous coal, natural gas and fuel oils 
than all other industries put together, 
and almost as much anthracite coal and 
electric energy; for new manufacturing 
facilities they spend $150,000,000; an- 
other $50,000,000 for new warehouse and 
storage facilities. 

The raw materials contributed to the 
process industries by the mines are 
many: Arsenic for insecticides; as- 
phalts for paints and lacquers; clay for 
glass, ceramics, etc.; coal for coke, gas, 
cement; fuller’s earth for bleaching and 
filtering; iodine for chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals; potash for fertilizers; salt for 
leather, soap, food, textiles; sand for 
glass; stone for cement, lime, glass; sul- 
phur for explosives, dyes, rubber, etc. 

Raw materials of non-mineral origin, 
such as corn and other grain from the 
farmer, include turpentine for solvents, 











Production of Chemical and Allied Products, 1935 
This is the Census of Manufactures group classification and should not be confused 
with the entire chemical process industries group shown in another table. 
Cost of 
materials, 
Number Number containers, 
of estab- of wage fuel and Value of 
lishments earners power products 
Ammunition and related products........ 13 5,599 $10,200,108 $26,307,507 
Baking powder, yeast, and other leaven- 

Se CED once rnvasdesaseetneesenes 46 2,666 14,403,037 32,340,648 
Blacking, stains and dressings............ 167 1,498 8,387,361 17,931,563 
BEE ben entidneeshc0cdnneeceenesebestuncas 15 58 286,095 911,776 
Bone black, carbon black and lamp black 55 1,828 5,334,328 14,811,298 
SE no ckencvennceadsdbbnenehenekeaus eee 23 13 2,400,349 4,734,485 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified....... 570 65,838 329,350,435 668,697,448 
Cleaning and polishing preparations...... 395 2,824 17,282,575 42,406,982 
Compressed and liquefied gases........... 330 3,788 11,239,281 42,018,950 
i cots re sae wen eens ceadwrse te 21 590 3,378,932 5,915,760 
Bees Ge TEENS occcccccestceseccens 1,056 22,128 83,444,677 291,733,473 
DE tintseeUineschsdsuneieenenasebes 4 4,570 17,000,618 40,667,200 
PE 4660:45000864005n000 6% 00008006066 670 17,473 93,364,695 140,386,112 
Fireworks and allied products............. 52 1,588 2,626,025 6,504,443 
SG Bs occ nochnnddedsecteecanecen 74 3,253 15,076,298 28,161,033 
Grease and tallow, not including lubricat- 

Se SE ack ceckcn ckactedcentasbabiwses 260 4,784 27,304,982 45,207,296 
MEE 6.065 0 6-66enctscadensdaceuenses 191 2,370 18,594,167 34,534,951 
OT” —— ii leita calla tt 22 377 1,414,541 3,381,907 
Insecticides and fungicides and industrial 

and household chemicals, not elsewhere 

CEE iced O5dA00ok benenensenoneseeake 546 3,466 24,343,531 53,429,197 
Mucilage, paste, and other adhesives ex- 

cept glue and rubber cement 66 267 1,646,165 3,632,601 
Oil, cake and meal, cottonseed 458 13,226 160,540,022 187,887,305 
Oil, cake and meal, linseed.......... 25 2,350 48,808,968 60,264,331 
Gs, MEE cccvkssnecseccnssences nn 12 166 2,601,649 3,541,983 
Oils, not elsewhere classified.............. 106 1,770 28,950,356 41,736,942 
Paints, pigments and varnishes........... 1,082 27,686 231,982,952 416,999,566 
Perfumes, cosmetics and other toilet 

Te ree 558 9,662 44,532,305 119,529,172 
Rayon and allied products................ 32 50,550 64,505,631 185,159,534 
DE ce6étnessenbecdercduardsesneessubbunes 48 4,976 10,933,009 29,720,004 
DD. snassecsndens c6cecasese sede naatesanns 238 13,911 139,423,048 239,152,130 
Tanning materials, natural dyestuffs, 

mordants and assistants and sizes...... 154 2,651 19,704,046 33,638,800 
Wood distillation and charcoal manufac- 

BG adsccenescssacotenseesdbesednsenenta 60 3,808 7,923,459 15,970,917 

TE. 6nns60scctesdenndetsaguntasnsaennn 7,419 276,434 $1,446,983,646 $2,837,315,314 

—1935 Census of Manufactures. 











varnish, etc.; rye, malt, molasses for 
alcohol; cottonseed, peanuts, olives, co- 
conuts, castor beans, soy beans for oil; 
sumac, logwood, etc., for tanning and 
dyeing; tallow and grease for soap; 
bones, fish scrap, etc., for fertilizers. 

Then the forest yields its cellulose 
from spruce and hemlock for paper pulp, 
rayon and film, its hardwood for meth- 
anol, charcoal and acetic acid, its walnut 
and chestnut for tanning extracts and 
its pine stumps for turpentine and resin. 

Similarity of operations, methods of 
distribution and the use of the finished 
product of one industry as the raw ma- 
terial of another, combined with the 
common use of men of technical train- 
ing in executive positions, weld this 
group into a segment of industry. 

The 1935 Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures, final report, shows 7,419 plants in 
the chemical and allied products group 
in 1935, with 276,434 wage earners, com- 
pared with 6,527 establishments in 1933 
employing 237,480 wage earners. Pro- 
duction for 1935 was valued at $2,837,- 
315,314 against $2,117,513,188 in 1933. 
Data for 1935 are given in the accom- 
panying table. 

It should be noted that the chemical 
and allied products group is only one 
division of the chemical process indus- 
tries, which as a whole include 14,127 
establishments, having 944,946 wage 
earners and producing products valued 
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at $8,325,714,000 in 1935, See box “Chem- 
ical Process Industries.” 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution shows 1,333 full service and 
limited function wholesalers of chem- 
icals and paints whose net sales 
amounted to $223,594,000. Full and part 
time employes totaled 9,940. Fifty of 
these establishments handled dyestuffs; 
26 explosives; 172 industrial chemicals; 
27 naval stores; 766 paints and var- 
nishes; and all other wholesalers of 
chemicals numbered 292. 

Chemical research continued on an ex- 
tensive scale, success was achieved, and 
many new products were introduced on 
world markets in 1937, and chemical 
processes developed both with the view 
to improve or protect the health, and to 
free certain countries from dependence 
on other countries for similar prod- 
ucts. These developments were spread 
throughout all branches of the chemical 
industry and in all areas, ranging from 
a new perfume materia! obtained from 
an obnoxious weed in Australia to chem- 
ical compounds known as “inhibitors,” 
reported in the United States to prevent 
mold on bread. 

The tremendous growth and progress 
of the process industries in the last few 
years is reflected in the huge construc- 
tion program which has been going on 
in the field, two-thirds of the investment 
in new plants having been in the South. 
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Chemicals 


Drugs, medicines, 
toilet preparations 
Explosives and fireworks........... 
Fertilizers 
Gas, manufactured 
Glass and glassware......... sl 
Glue, gelatin and adhesives.... 
Leather, tanned 
5 Ee ee ee 
Oils and greases, animal and 
Paints and varnishes............ 
Paper and pulp........... 
Petroleum refining 
Rayon and allied products... 
Rubber goods 
Soap and cleaning preparations. . 


perfumes, 


Ceramics, brick and clay products... 
COMMS OVER POGUCEB. ..ccccccccccess 
cosmetics 


vegetable... 





Sugar 


*Compiled fre 





m Chemical ad 


Metallurgical 
duced on page 109 covers only those industries in the census 
census as a whole covers many chemical process industries 


Chemical Process Industries* 


Number of Number of 


establishments wage earners 
2,852 131,927 
Stee 1,350 73,744 
rr Tere Pee 88 16,694 
and other 
1,614 31,790 
126 6,158 
670 17,473 
520 19,741 
213 67,138 
140 3,462 
384 50.877 
an 342 28,193 
1,041 24,229 
1,082 27,686 
779 126,968 
395 77,402 
32 50,550 
465 114,612 
633 16,668 
169 26,008 


Engineering 





Cost of materials, 


containers, Value of 
fuel and power products 
$513,433,451 $1,089,549,207 
56,204,132 178,573,018 
180,557,083 236,703,683 
127,976,982 411,262,645 
19,626,641 47,171,643 
93,364,605 140,386,112 
97,861,327 345,967,324 
110,008,152 283,925,061 
16,722,483 31,793,634 
197,969,858 308,344,763 
51,857,712 143,739,200 
288,964,725 374,706,726 
231,982,952 416,999,566 
525,359,943 879,001,560 
1,478,224,853 1,838,621,913 
64,505,631 185,159,534 
368,478,339 677,437,237 
156,702,388 281,810,527 
425,621,319 498,645,860 


and 1935 Census of Manufactures. The census table repro- 
‘Chemical and Allied Products” 
not tabulated in that classification. 


classification, although the 
Some of the more im- 








portant chemical consuming industries are listed above. Census figures, of course, are only those furnished by 
reporting manufacturers. 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering Dust eomooters Pumps the closest possible contact with men 
ial a a ag ty Dryers and ovens Refractories : — : : 7 
records this building activity as follows Electri il equipment tefrigeration equip- deing investigation and development 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE PROCESS IN henna ment work, such as directors of research, de- 
Ni t I = PROCESS - Svaporators Regulators , ; hi i 
DUSTRIES IN 1936 AND 1937 fe ’ oy velopment engineers and chief chemists. 
Total investment in new building and Filling machines lining Apart from the normal requirement 
Filters Scales 


equipment in 
Pulp and paper 


each industry 
$138,000,000 


Rayon eccceses $9,300,000 
Heavy chemicals 88,500,000 
Petroleum products 32,700,000 
Coke and manufactured gas.... 25,200,000 
Sugar refining ee ~eee 11,200,000 
Asbestos and asphalt products. 11,000,000 
eee 9.100.000 
Distilleries 7.200.000 
Lime and cement 4,200,000 
DP <tntenhetees 3,300,000 
Paint and varnish ® 600.000 
Compressed gases 2 500.000 
Ps sashewne ; 2 300.000 
Fine chemicals 1.900.000 
Vegetable oils 1,900,000 
Miscellaneous 9,000,000 


Total 


A wide diversity 
quired by the chen 
tries. 
of general 
that is used by inc 
Much standard 


equipment 


.$350,000,000 


of equipment is re- 
lical process indus- 


They use everything in the way 
manufacturing 


equipment 
lustries in general. 
ordinarily 


sold to power plants is also required by 
the processing division of the business. 


Constant improvement in 


processing 


operations makes the process industries 


plant 
well as opening new 


a frequent re-order customer as 


sales opportunities 


in unexpected places. 


The wide variety 
by the chemical pr 
is indicated by the 


Agitators 

Air conditioning 

Air filters 

Air washers 

Belting 

Blowers 

Buildings 

Building material 

Centrifugals 

Compressors 

Condensers 

Conveyors 

Corrosion resistant 
materials 

Crushers 

Distilling apparatus 
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of equipment used 
ocessing industries 
following list. 


Insulation 

Kettles 

Materials handling 

Meters 

Mixers 

Motors 

Oil and gas burners 

Package and label 
machinery 

Pipe and fittings 

Plate work 

Power plant equip- 
ment 

Power trans. equip- 
ment 

Presses 


Screens 
Steam specialties 


Filter presses 
Furnaces 


Gears Stone and ceramic 
Glass and enamel ware 
Grinders Tanks 
Heat exchangers Transformers 
Heating and ven- Valves 

tilating Water treatment 
Hydraulic equipment equipment 


Industrial cars 
Instruments 


Welding equipment 


Steam is used in these industries for 
generating electrical power, for steam- 
driven pumps, fans and blowers and also 
for heating jacketed kettles, stills and 
other equipment. About three times as 
much steam is used for process opera- 
tion as for power generation. 

In the last few years there has been 
rapid development in the control of 
technical processes involving the use of 
a variety of new instruments as well as 
methods of processing. 

Purchases of both raw materials and 
equipment are mainly made on the 
specification and authorization of pro- 
duction men, individually or in confer- 
ence. These men, who bear the titles of 
manager, superintendent, plant engi- 
neer, chemical engineer, and not infre- 
quently works chemist, are in direct 
charge of actual production and use of 
the materials. Due to the technical na- 
ture of the production processes, the 
common practice in the process indus- 
tries is to permit these men to choose 
and authorize purchases in coédperation 
with organized purchasing departments. 


Because of the importance of exact 
technical knowledge about process op- 
erations, one authority points out, the 
seller of equipment or materials should 
cultivate not only production and engi- 
neering men, but should also maintain 


for plant heating equipment for health 
and comfort which chemical process in- 
dustries share with all other manufac- 
turing establishments, there are many 
special heating and ventilating problems 
in the process field, Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry points out. 

Since 1933, production gains by the 
chemical process industries have been 
rapid. Following the general world 
trend, production of dyestuffs in the 
United States increased 17 per cent toa 
total of 101,817,000 pounds in 1935, 
which was only nine per cent less than 
in the peak year of 1929, statistics gath- 
ered by the U. S. Tariff Commission 
show. Production of unclassified and 
new dyes increased 20 per cent over the 
1934 record. 

The soy bean is a new crop for which 
the chemical industry has developed 
many new, important applications. A 
tremendous increase in production of 
soy beans has followed recognition of 
their usefulness in many forms and in 
many fields. Land formerly used for 
production of staple farm products, of 
which too much was already being 
raised, is now devoted to soy beans, thus 
laying the foundation for a new indus- 
try in this country. 

United States production of synthetic 
resins passed the 100 million pound 
mark for the first time in 1935, another 
report shows. The output of coal-tar 
resins totaled 87,718,953 pounds dur- 
ing 1935, compared with 56 million 
pounds during the preceding year, and 
41% million pounds in 1933. About 53 
per cent of all coal-tar resins produced 
in 1935 were used inthe manufacture of 
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THE PROCESS INDUSTRY FIELD 
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INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY leads 19,000 
readers to newest developments—leads all other process 
industry publications in editorial content, circulation, re- 
newal percentage, reader interest, and advertising value. 





LEADERS HI P 
Editorial 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY renders a unique 
editorial service not performed by 
any other paper in the field. It aver- 
ages 110 to 120 editorial pages per 
issue. Within this generous space is 
room to publish all the details of new 
developments and reports of research 
that will be valuable to the industry 
we serve, advance the sciences, and 
contribute to the welfare of the chem- 
ical engineer and chemist. 


Its editorial organization is headed 
by Dr. Harrison E. Howe, graduate 
chemical engineer, member of many 
scientific and technical societies, and 
widely known expert in chemical 
plant technology. D. H. Killeffer, 
associate editor, also brings to his 
task the benefits of broad and varied 
experiences in the process industries. 


The editors have the advantage of 
counsel from a group of well-known 
industrialists who serve on the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, and whose ad- 
vice is sought on matters of policy, 
industry development trends. Every 
article is critically reviewed before 
publication by at least three experts 
in the fields affected, so that only ac- 
curate statements of basic value to 
process industry men are included. 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY is the sole 
source of much of the highly impor- 
tant material on which industrial ad- 
vances are based. Its pages carry a 
wealth of statistical data, yield tables, 
graphs, charts and other information. 
By presenting this detailed informa- 
tion, we make it possible for the ex- 


ecutive to chart his course on sound, 
complete, up-to-date data—for the 
development man to keep abreast of 
the latest work by others, and apply 
it to his own problems—for the plant 
man to apply new methods, materials, 
and processes to his own production 
problems—with the greatest possible 
speed and efficiency. The significant 
point is that this wealth of material is 
completely factual, and presents facts 
and discussion, available nowhere 
else in print. 


LEADERS HIP 
Circulation 


19,227 net paid _ subscriptions 
(ABC) gives INDUSTRIAL and 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
complete dominance of the process 
industry field, circulation-wise. These 
subscriptions are fully cash paid, 
completely voluntary, with no field 
selling, no premiums, no extended 
subscriptions, and no subscribers car- 
ried beyond the original ABC two- 
month arrearage period. This circu- 
lation leadership has been maintained 
over the past sixteen years, although 
prior to 1933 the magazine was paid 
through American Chemical Society 
dues. In the six years of independent 
cash paid existence since 1933, I & 
E C has surpassed all previous cir- 
culation records. The graph on the 
next page shows just how this amaz- 
ing growth took place. 


LEADERS HIP 
Reader Interest 


The A. B. C. statement for June 
30, 1938, shows 87.53% subscription 
renewal. This outstandingly high 
figure was achieved without the activ- 
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ities of any field subscription men, 
solely through mail invitation to re- 
new. It represents an out-and-out 
purchase of magazine for editorial 
content alone. With a wealth of en- 
gineering data presented in its pages 
that is obtainable nowhere else, 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY is an impera- 
tive necessity for all industrial men 
who want to keep their operations, 
plants and processes up-to-date. This 
high renewal figure and undeniable 
reader interest is no freak, it has been 
that way for the life of the publica- 
tion (see graph on next page). 


LEADERS HIP 
Advertising Value 


INDUSTRIAL — and ENGI- 
NEERING CHEMISTRY gives 


the advertiser invaluable top-to-bot- 
tom coverage, influencing all the im- 
portant factors in purchasing activi- 
ties. No other single magazine serves 
such a large and important group of 
men in every classification, from ex- 
ecutive heads of some of the largest 
businesses down to workers in the 
chemical departments. The process 
industries bring their new men in at 
the bottom, as chemists or chemical 
engineers, and there train these men 
in the details of processing opera- 
tions. From here they pass on to 
greater responsibilities, serving as de- 
velopment engineers, plant engineers, 
research directors, chief chemists, 
works managers, and on up to higher 
executive rank. These men all must 
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NEERING CHEMISTRY—the 


ess industry publication that leads 
all others in editorial scope—cir- 
culation—renewal percentages— 


advertising value. 


follow the rapid developments in 
chemical engineering and chemical 
technology. The generous publishing 
budget of I & E C gives elbow-room 
to serve all these various interests. 
Thus I & E C holds its audience from 
year to year as they move gn up the 
ladder. 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 


The entire range of process industry 
activity is served thoroughly. This impor 
tant group includes manufacturers of 
chemicals, cement, coke by-products, drugs 
and medicinals, dyestuffs, explosives, ter- 
tilizers, foods and beverages, glass and 
ceramics, leather, metals and alloys, oils, 
paint, varnish and lacquers, printing ink, 
petroleum products, pulp and paper, re 
fractories, rubber, soap, sugar refining, 
textile finishing and dyeing, toilet prepara- 
tions, and a variety of miscellaneous indus- 
tries whose manufacturing processes are 
essentially chemical engineering operations. 

Balanced editorial content is maintained, 
with articles of general engineering inter- 
est and articles that appeal particularly to 
individual industries i every tssue 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


The editorial program places special 
emphasis on basic engineering and chemi- 
cal information which is applicable to all 
manufacturing industry within the process 
group. Special stress is laid on the funda- 
mental data from which the authors drew 
their conclusions. In this way the reader 
can check author’s data against his own 
store of plant information, and effect an 
immediate application to his own operations. 


THREE-EDITION PLAN 


In order to serve the interests of all 
types of process industry men, INDUS- 
TRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMIS- 
TRY is published in 3 editions, as follows: 

1. Industrial edition for production ex- 

ecutives, engineers, and the technical 
men who operate the plants. 


2. Analytical edition to supply the lab- 
oratory worker with the latest infor- 
mation on laboratory technique, prac- 
tices, apparatus and supplies. 


3. News edition that presents a world- 
wide picture of chemical industry, lat- 
est news on equipment and finance. 
The “Time” of the process industry 
field, best for materials advertisers. — 


Through the selectivity of these three 
editions, every advertiser to these process 
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about INDUSTRIAL and ENGI- 
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industries can select exactly the audience 
he wants for his messages. 


TOP-TO-BOTTOM 
CIRCULATION 


June 30, 1938, A. B. C. Statement 
Occupational breakdown (based on May 


issue ) 

Per 
Manufacturers Total Cent 
Companies and Officials oo Saeed 18.53 
Works Executives » 3,585 8.37 
Engineers ‘ , ++ 1,857 9.73 

Research Directors, Chief and 
Plant Chemists . Be . 4,130 21.64 
Sales and Advertising ; 181 0.95 
Independent Laboratories . 3,136 16.43 
lobbers, Representatives 24 0.12 
Professors, Instructors > 276 11.92 
Financial, Banks, etc.. . 50 0.26 
Chem. Eng. Students . 1,011 5.30 
Universities, Colleges . 532 2.79 
Newsdealers : 169 0.88 
Public Libraries ; 160 0.84 
Miscellaneous . 284 1.49 
Unclassified i 206 1.08 
lotal eo ..19,088 100.00 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DISTRIBUTION 


New England . l 
Middle Atlanti ; 5.206 
South Atlantic 1 
East North Central 3 


East South Centra , 358 
West North Central : 869 
West South Central 762 
Mountain : , 248 
Pacifix ‘ 1,243 
a = lerritories - 92 
Canada ' 392 
loreign ° : 3,786 

Grand Total .... . 19,088 


LOWEST COST 
PER READER 


The basic 12-page rate of I & E C is 
$200. This allows you to reach more read- 
ers, at a lower cost per reader, than is pos- 
sible with any other process industry pub- 
lication on the basis of present 1939 rates. 
This economy factor is one that must be 
considered in buying advertising space. 
And on cost per thousand readers—or read- 
ers per advertising dollars—I & E C leads 
the field equally as much as it does in 
quantity of circulation, quality of reader 
interest, and editorial value. 


Type page is 7x10: two columns, 334x 
10. Half page, horizontal, 7x5 inches. 
Quarter page, vertical, 33¢x5 inches. Quar- 
ter page, horizontal, 7x23 inches. 
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BASIC DATA 


Total net paid circulation, includ 
ing bulk—June, 1938.......... 19,227 
Total distribution, 1938......... 20,023 
Subscriptions, $3.00 per year. Renewal 
percentage, 1938, 87.53%. 
Frequency of publications: 
Industrial Edition— Monthly. 
Analytical Edition—Monthly. 
News Edition—-Twice a month. 
Average editorial folio, Industrial Edi 
tion, 122 pages. Ratio of editorial to 


advertising, 3:2. 


Publishers—American Chemical Society 
Editor—Harrison E. Howe, Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Advertising Manager - H. Burton 
Lowe, 332 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Production Manager—E. W. Bennett, 
332 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Representatives: 

New York—C. S. Roever, D. B 
McIntosh, L. T. Dupree, 332 West 
$2nd St. 

Cleveland—E. M. Buck, Leader Bldg. 

Chicago—G. E. Cochran, 310 S. Michi 
gan. 


San Francisco—Roy M. McDonald, 580 
Market St 


RATES 

No. of Pages Rate Total 
Used Within Per Annual 

One Year Unit Cost 
24 $190.00 $4,560.00 
i8 195.00 3,510.00 
12 200.00 2,400.00 
6 210.00 1,260.00 
3 220.00 660.00 
1 230.00 230.00 
125.00 125.00 
4 70.00 70.00 
« News 45.00 45.00 
1/3 Edition 90.00 90.00 
2/3 Only 180.00 180.00 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





and the 


varnishes 


paints, lacquers, 
report reveals. 

The huge tonnages of synthetic and 
plastics products used in this country 
are daily increasing and their variety 
is widening at a rate far greater than 
can be equaled in any other country of 
the world. See PLastics. 


Total world exports of chemicals in 
1934 were valued at $1,063,400,000, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Germany retained 
its position as the world’s leading ex- 
porter of chemicals and allied products, 
surpassing its nearest competitors, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, by over $100,000,000. Other ex- 
porters of importance were Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Italy, British India, China, Chile and 
Canada. 

In foreign chemical markets, so far as 
the United States was concerned, com- 
petition from Japanese and Russian 
products was not as important in 1936 
as in 1934, except in a few isolated in- 
stances, but Germany did succeed in se- 
curing a larger part of the business in 
certain areas. 

To cite specific cases, in the Far East, 
especially British Malaya, a feature of 
the acid and industrial chemical market 
was reported to be Japanese competition, 
with prices 40 per cent under those of 
other foreign suppliers; and in Peru, 
sizeable shipments of calcium arsenate 
were received from Japan, and a notable 
increase in the number of quotations 
were made on numerous other products. 

Germany successfully penetrated Cen- 
tral and South American markets, and 
in Guatemala and Honduras, in particu- 
lar, its position was much stronger, with 
appreciable sales of fertilizers and agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

Less concentration is evident in the 
import trade. A number of countries 
purchase foreign chemicals in consid- 
erable amounts, although the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United 
States are the only ones whose pur- 
chases were in the $100,000,000 class in 
1934. European and other industrial 
countries consume some imports of 
practically all chemical products, and 
the minor markets purchase chiefly agri- 
cultural chemicals, fertilizers, paints, 
medicinals and toilet preparations. 

United States exports of chemicals 
and related products in 1937 amounted 
to $139,400,000. Imports were valued at 
$102,600.000. 

The Division of Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Commerce com- 
piled the following breakdown of foreign 
trade in chemical products in 1937: 


CHEMICAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
1937 

; Exports Imports 
Coal-tar products ....$14,877,555 $18,353,081 
Medicinal and phar- 

maceutical prepara- 
x... prasneegsaasee 17,979,326 4,893,994 
ndustrial chemicals... 27,504,817 ) ee 
Chemical specialties. . 27,526,006 { 26,447,023 
Pigments, paints and 

_Varnishes ....... . 21,543,854 2,178,750 
Fertilizer and fertil- 

_izer materials ..... 6,954,367 46,704,029 
Explosives, fuses, ete. 3,863,031 863,728 
- ae QM ee ee 3,200, 53% 
a 00,533 1s 130,703 


preparations... 5,997,712 § 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES BUY ANNUALLY 
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Fertilizers 


V ariovs types of fertilizer were pro- 
duced by 670 establishments in 1935 re- 
porting to the Census of Manufactures 
for that year; the entire production of 
these plants was valued at $140,386,112. 
This compares with an output valued at 
$94,939,311 for 522 plants which reported 
in 1933. Of the 1935 value, fertilizer ac- 
counted for $115,434,863 of the output. 
Fertilizers produced as secondary prod- 
ucts in other industries totaled $5,205,- 
574, making the aggregate production 
value $120,640,436. 


The 670 establishments employed 
17,473 wage earners, paying them 
$10,967,021. Cost of materials, contain- 


ers, fuel and purchased electric energy 
was $93,364,695. 

The above figures apply to manufac- 
ture of commercial fertilizers, of which 
the principal classes are complete fer- 
tilizers (mixtures of superphosphates, 
potash, and ammoniates) and super- 
phosphates. They do not include the 
merchandising of fertilizer materials for 
use in the natural state, nor of tankage 
from meat packing establishments for 
use without remanufacture. 

The census gives the following figures 
for 1935 production of fertilizers: 


1935 PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS 
Tons Value 
Complete fertilizers, 
SOE. basicnsocnedeséa 4,201,581 $93,091,644 
Plant-food content re- 
RG osarcsssaeces Rae 0 wéhbawes 
Plant-food content not 
SE: cvasenes nine 8 rrr 
Superphosphates, not 
ammoniated ......... 1,754,777 16,489,121 
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—Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 


Pies SOUGD ccscccvcescs 114,124 2,912,937 
Potash superphosphate, 
EOE OR 142,076 2,680,679 
Plant-food content re- 
WOTCOE ccccccccesecs Seen nt Re eces 
Piant-food content not 
FOPOTCOG ccccccccess fare 
OD CREE 0650000648060 56,313 1,414,115 
Ammoniated superphos- 
DO. 20446040640 0006 41,278 608,661 
Other ammoniated fer- 
tilizers, non-potash... 19,763 445,026 
Other fertilizers ...... 129,868 2,998,253 








I ask ccnns 10,803,437 $120,640,436 
Consumption of sulphur in the fer- 
tilizer and insecticides industry moved 
up sharply in 1937 and is estimated by 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering at 
415,000 long tons. 

Increased output of fertilizer also 
made it necessary to use large quanti- 
ties of sulphuric acid for acidulating 
phosphate rock. Fertilizer consumption 
of sulphuric acid in 1937, according to 
the same publication, was 2,560,000 short 
tons expressed in terms of 50 deg. Be. 
acid. 

More than half of the fertilizer made 
in the United States is phosphatic, and 
the bulk of this tonnage is superphos- 
phate, virtually all of which is made by 
treating phosphate rock with an equal 
quantity of sulphuric acid, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. Sulphuric acid 
consumed in the United States in 1937 
by the fertilizer industry amounted to 
1,943,279 short tons, in comparison with 
1,463,028 short tons in 1936, and 1,343,- 
331 shorts tons in 1935, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Production of crude and refined potash 
materials in the United States in 1937 
reached 486,090 short tons against 431,- 
470 in 1936, the Bureau of Mines re- 
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There are 
FIVE separate SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


Each contains several hundred manufacturers’ catalogs — 
bound together and delivered as a complete file of po tl 
Each is especially designed to meet the buying-information 
needs of a specific group of buyers. Each is complete for 
its particular market — containing information on all prod- 
ucts of interest to each group of buyers. 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


(Designers and builders of indus- 
trial plants and power plants) 


For further details, see 
pages 160-161 of this is 

sue of the Market Data 
Book also listing on 
page 167. 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and executives 
of POWER PLANTS 


(Centrat station and industrial) 


For further details, see 
pages 314-315 of this 
issue of the Market Data 
Book also listing on 


page 321. 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and plant executives 
of the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


(Producers of bulk materials 
or goods) 


For further details, see 
opposite page—also list- 
ing on page 119 of this 
issue of the Market Data 
Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and plant executives 
of the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


(Manufacturers of finished products) 


For further details, see 
pages 258-259 of this issue 
of the Market Data Book 

also listing on page 
265. 


5 SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for the BUILDING MARKET 


(Architects, engineers, 
builders, contractors, etc.) 





For further details, see 
pages 80-81 of this issue 
of the Market Data Book 


—also iisting on page 92. 
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Before inviting sales calls, thousadi most 
habitually consult Sweet’s Catalogfimar) 
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A specially designed catalog, con 


products, can be produced, distyipainta 

one cent per catalog page per offig 

Over 1,500 capital goods manufacfipy Swe 
pera tio 


marketing programs. Read the de 


HOW THE Swi C 


NE fundamental difference distinguishes the Sweet; 

from all other methods of handling manufacturer 
logs. Catalogs in Sweet’s are permanently filed in « 
of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s arrives 
destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehe 
bound file which thousands of your most important pro 
have voted the most useful source of buying informat 


s complet 
cent per 
per of co 
t's meth 
s will be | 


; ws able req 

their offices. Sweet’s is nearly always the first soure ‘wich * , 

sulted. It is the most frequently consulted. And in Riateles 

offices, no other source is consulted. x Sweet 
WHAT YOU GET 

when you distribute your catalog in Sweet's ataloo \ 

There is an obvious difference between buying merely a Restten Pe 

of catalogs and buying catalogs-on-the-job. The produ Your ca 


of catalogs is only the beginning of Sweet’s service, potential 
does not end until each copy is on file and quickly accaffiently co 
whenever buying needs arise in users’ offices. This comfhra) way. 
























catalog service includes: her such 

’ bs, or fort: 

1 CATALOG PREPARATION by professional consultanis oly if vo 

under their direction a technical copy staff, who will So o 

or assist you in the preparation of a catalog especially desig Ca 
your prospects’ requirements. 

ts is a y 

CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed in Sweet's. Ext@fButed for } 


vidually-bound copies for your salesmen, dealers, or for | 
not covered by Sweet’s, may be had at moderate cost either 
or after distribution of the complete files. 


re months 
beht up-to- 
lists of } 


3 CATALOG FILING in advance of distribution—the only t's Catalo, 

which assures catalogs being kept and used by every r@Mare issued 

Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to prodv@huijdi,. n 
4 : , g 
alphabetically by company name, as far as is practicable, . 9 

; : uction job 

sections. Catalogs are indexed by company name, by produc f 

by trade names. 0 orders 

permit. 





4. CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to specifiers and buyers in # j 
offices representing highest buying power in each field § 
Following the initial, bulk distribution of each new file at inquiries 
of its issuance, additional Sweet's files are distributed through@,}, offices |i 
year to important new offices as they come into existence. ta her 
nts stand 
CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the office of each recipies. "S of you 
who receive your catalog in Sweet’s will not and cannot l@™ 4nd to ass 
mislay it or throw it away. Not only is it always accessible in Mince and th 
offices for instant use, but it has the additional advantage of bé 
of a constantly used file. SWI] 
Di 
USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which contain the D°9 Yor, | =e 
addresses of each organization and individual who has iy 3] 












your catalog in Sweet's. These confidential lists, generally ¢ DELPHTA 
to be the most accurate and up-to-date in existence, are Ot "unc, ° * 
separately, but are available only as part of this service. : 
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loggrimary buying information. 


ted buying information on your 
maintained in Sweet’s for less than 


ny Sweet's as an integral part of their 
ration of Sweet’s Catalog Service. 





mN OPERATES 


WHAT YOU PAY 
for Sweet's Catalog Service 
; complete catalog service costs, on the average, less than 
ent per catalog page, per office. On the basis of the 
ber of copies of your catalog which are kept and used, the 
's method costs less than any other. An estimate of 
Ms; will be submitted to you on receipt of an outline of your 
ble requirements regarding (1) the market or markets 
wish to reach and (2) the approximate number of pages 
e catalog or catalogs you plan to distribute in any or all 
he Sweet's files. 
WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 
you should file in Sweet's 
catalog you distribute in any Sweet’s file should contain 
mation selected for buyers in the market covered by that 
Your catalog should be designed from the viewpoint of 
potential buyer and should contain useful information, 
iently comprehensive to enable him to determine, in a 
ral way, the suitability of your products for his needs. 
ther such a catalog, for you, turns out to be one of four 
s, or forty-four, you will get the full benefit of this serv- 
only if your catalog in Sweet’s meets this basic require- 
of all catalogs. 
WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 

t's is a year “round service. Catalog orders are being 
xm@@uted for hundreds of clients at all times. Once every 
be i months, each Sweet’s file, completely revised and 

ight up-to-date, is issued to similarly revised and up-to- 
lists of buyers, to replace the previous file. The four 
t's Catalog Files for the engineering and industrial mar- 
are issued in the late Spring and Sweet’s Catalog File for 
building market is issued in the late Fall. The gigantic 
uction job necessitates the settlement of plans and the re- 
of orders as far in advance as our clients’ convenience 
permit. 
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WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 

es regarding Sweet's Catalog Service 

inquiries and instructions may be addressed to any of the 
ch offices listed below. Fifteen district managers and their 
kants stand ready to explain the workings of the service 
rms of your specific requirements, to answer your ques- 
and to assist you in every way possible—as promptly as 
nce and their current traveling schedules will permit. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


. Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 

York - 119 West 40th St. Cuicaco... 105 West Adams St. 

‘ PN. . 31 St. James Ave. CLeveLAND . . 1422 Euclid Ave. 

: PELPHIA . . 1321 Arch St. Derrorr . . . . 607 Shelby St. 
URCH . . . 106 Sixth St. Los ANcELEs, 1031 So. Broadway 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


DISTRIBUTION . . . . . 6,000 


Chemical Manufacturing Plants. oar 2 + oem 
Beverage and Food Product Plants . 219 
Textile Plants ... . ey es 1% 
Paper and Pulp Mills . . . .. . . WAG 
Petroleum Refineries ........ : .. BD 
Blast Furnaces and Smelters Pa ee > oe 
Other Process Industries Plants. .......... 1% 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in this file are distrib- 
uted to the important producers of bulk materials or goods. 
The total distribution of this file covers this market up to 
the demonstrable point of diminishing returns as regards 
purchasing power. This file of manufacturers’ catalogs is put 
into the hands of executives, officials of the mechanical and 
maintenance departments, plant engineers, chief engineers, 
superintendents, master mechanics, and any other important 
factors who specify and purchase industrial equipment, ma- 
terials, supplies and repair parts for plants in the chemical 


and process industries. 


‘served by SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 





CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 














Chemical Production in the United States 
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@ Heavy chemicals, including sul- 
phuric and mineral acids, salts. 


A Synthetic organic chemicals, in- 





chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
photographic chemicals. 


ports. Domestic consumption of potash 
in 1937 was approximately 1,169,987 
short tons of material of all grades con- 
taining 556,055 short tons of potash, 
against 1935 consumption of approxi- 
mately 930,000 short tons of material of 
all grades containing 420,000 short tons 
of potash. Of the total K.O, 93 per cent 
was reported to be fertilizer salts, the 
remainder being consumed by the chem- 
ical industries. 

Exports of potash fertilizer material 
in 1937, were 103,031 short tons, valued 
at $3,278,895. This compares with 103,- 
031 short tons, valued at $3,049,822, ex- 
ported in 1936, and 75,983 short tons 
valued at $1,992,062, in 1935. The chief 
importer of potash fertilizer material 
from the United States in 1937 was 
Japan, which purchased 63,179 short 
tons, valued at $2,089,445. 


Imports of potash materials for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1937 
amounted to 808,179 short tons valued 
at $19,688,306 against 1936 imports of 
493,676 short tons, valued at $12,313,367. 
Fertilizer salts comprised 95 per cent of 
the 1937 potash imports, the remainder 
being destined for chemical and other 
industrial uses. Germany was the larg- 
est supplier, shipping 535,732 short tons, 
with a value of $12,116,306. 


Domestic sales in 1937 of lime for 
agricultural purposes amounted to ap- 
proximately 406,462 short tons compared 
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O Synthetic ammonia and nitro- 
gen fixation plants. 


*# Fertilizer chemicals, including 
. phosphoric acid and 
dyes fine superphosphate. 


ra Petroleum refineries. 


potash 
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© Rubber products. 
A Rayon and plastics. 


@ Salt. 


with 336,905 short tons in 1936, and 282,- 
660 short tons in 1935, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Exports of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials from the United States de- 
clined eight per cent in 1937, following 
increases in each of the four preceding 
years, according to a report of The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. There was 
a sharp rise in imports, with total ton- 
nage the largest for any year since 1929. 

Total exports for the year 1936 are 
placed at 1,850,256 short tons with a 
stated value of $17,750,489, exceeding 
1935 by 11 per cent in tonnage and 20 
per cent in value. Substantial increases 
were recorded in exports of ammonium 
sulphate, phosphate rock, superphos- 
phate, and potash. Potash exports last 
year were 23 per cent as large as 
potash imports; the rate was 13 per 
cent in 1935 and six per cent in 1934. 
Exports of synthetic sodium nitrate fell 
off in 1936, following the decline in 1935. 

Imports rose last year to the highest 
point reached since 1930. Totaling 
1,756,031 short tons, valued at $35,- 
109,255, they exceeded 1935 by 12 per 
cent in volume and 19 per cent in value. 
The rise in imports of nitrogenous ma- 
terials much more than offset the de- 
cline in potash imports. 

In spite of the sharp rise in domestic 
production, importations of ammonium 
sulphate in 1936 were almost double 


te Byproduct coke and coal 
products. 


& Sulphur and pyrites. 


@ Electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries in- 
cluding carbide, phosphoric 


acid, tic soda 
magnesium. 





+ Ammonia-Soda alkali plants. 


those of the preceding year, increasing 
much more than did exports. Tankage 
was imported in much larger volume, 
reflecting the rise in prices in this coun- 
try. The only decline in the twelve 
classes of imported nitrogenous mate- 
rials was in urea and calurea. 


Associations 
American Chemical 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


Society, Mills 


American Institute of Fertilizer Chem- 
ists, 115 E. Bay St., Savannah, Ga. 


Independent Fertilizer Manufacturers’ 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
of the United States, 608 Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

National Fertilizer Association, 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Society of Chemical Industry, Amer- 
ican Section, 305 Washington Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. AS 
sociation, 260 W. Broadway, New York. 
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FOR GREATER SALES- 


PUT YOUR CATALOG IN 
11,000 PLANTS IN THE 26 


BASIC PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


AT LOWEST COST! 








Why Catalogs? 


The natural first step for any sales campaign is to achieve basic 
coverage of the whole market. Two factors in the organization and 
operation of the process industries make this especially important: 
The naturai secrecy enforced by competitive process developments, 
and the fact that demand is likely to arise from the most unexpected 
sources. If past experience with these industries, in the hands of the 
technical men who run them, can be counted on to forecast the future, 
the one thing we can expect is continuous growth and change. 


This basic coverage means cataloging. For in a market of this type, 
where products are bought before they can be sold, basic information 
must be on hand while the development and design work is under way, 
and the prospect usually cannot wait until information is supplied in 
answer to his inquiry. To cover all possibilities of future sales, basic 
catalog coverage of the whole market should be the first step. When 
your information is at hand all the time, you are sure to catch the 
right time. 


The Cost of Catalogs 


Catalogs, therefore, are a recognized necessity. The real question 
concerns costs. Catalog costs are divided into three phases: Prepara- 
tion, printing, and distribution. Preparation and printing alone do not 
tell the story, for your catalog cannot work for you until it is in the 
hands of your prospects, ready for instant action. Distribution is then 
the real problem, and the true cost of a catalog depends on the number 
of plants and men who have it at hand, ready for instant use. 


The function of the CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
is to provide lowest-cost cooperative distribution of manufacturer’s 
catalogs to all the active buying plants in the process industries. This 
undertaking, its history and advantages, and how you can benefit from 
it, are described on the following page. 


THE ONLY 


COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


OF THE PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Distribution of the CHEMI- 
CAL ENGINEERING CATA. 
LOG covers 26 industry groups 
whose manufacturing operations 
are essentially chemical engi- 
neering. Our distribution lists 
include every plant in each of 
these industry groups that has 
sufficient buying power to make 
it worth sales effort. Catalogs 
are placed in the hands of manu- 
facturing executives and engi- 
neers without regard to title, 
previous education, or any fac- 
tor except identification as buy- 
ers. The important buyers are 
reached, whether they are chem- 
ical, mechanical, or other kind 
of engineers, or management 
officials. 





| Please turn to Nort Page ! 





SELL THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES FROM THE INSIDE 
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THREE BASIC CATALOG 
PROPOSITIONS 

Three basic catalog proposi- 
tions are offered for distribution 
of manufacturers’ data to the 
buyers of the chemical process 
industries. Amount of informa- 
tion and form of presentation 
vary. Within this range every 
manufacturer can find an accept- 
able plan. 


I—Your Own Catalog— 
done by your own 
printer... 

We invite manufacturers to 
supply sufficient copies of their 
own standard size catalogs for 
binding into the cooperative cat- 





PLANTS 
TO WHICH THIS 
CATALOG GOES 

No. of 

Industries Plants 
Breweries .......... 599 
ED. ao. a caeeas 49 
CS ee 995 
Coke By-Products .. 236 
BSmgimeers ......... 597 
Equipment ......... 382 
Explosives ......... 82 
Fertilizer .......... 235 
Food Products ...... 1,383 
Glass & Ceramics .. 588 
Government ........ 177 
Leather ............ 241 
BND on cccccecs 113 
Metallurgical ....... 820 
re 236 
Paint & Varnish .... 575 
Paper & Pulp ....... 588 
Petroleum .......... 529 
ES 157 
Portland Cement ... 442 
Proprietary ........ 408 
Rubber Products ... 280 
Storage & Dry Bat... 62 
7 eer 132 
RET 628 
Misc. Industries .... 308 
eee 10,842 


alog. This plan gives individu- 
ality and at the same time has all 
the advantages of economy and 
lasting distribution which are the 
outstanding features of coopera- 
tive catalog distribution. 


2—Catalog Pages plus Mail- 
ing Service 

To meet the need for an effec- 
tive direct mail tie-up with Cata- 
log presentation, we offer a com- 
bination service. The service is 
based on the adaptation of cata- 
log pages as part of attractive 
direct mail bulletins. 


3—Standard Catalog Pages 


Presentation of basic data 
about materials or equipment 
may be made in the standard 
catalog pages, following the typo- 
graphic style approved by the 
Engineers Catalog Committee. 


A COMPLETE SALES 
PROMOTION SERVICE 


To manufacturers of equip- 
ment and materials, we offer a 
complete service for the writing, 
printing, and distribution of 











MECHANICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Page minimum. Trim size 84 
x ll, type page 74% x 10. Pub- 
lisher sets. Standardized typog- 
raphy. No bleeds or color. Com- 
plete plates not accepted. Indi- 
vidual catalog of 8 pages or larger 
accepted; may carry bleed and 
color. Maximum work size 8 x 
114%. Further details from pub- 


lisher. 
RATES 


All contracts cover catalog 
pages, necessary index headings, 
mailing list, and sales bulletin 


service. 
Single page ......... $250 
Additional pages .... 125 


Cover catalogs—8 pages or over 
—quotations on request. May be 
supplied by manufacturer’s own 
printer if desired, but must meet 
definite mechanical requirements 
for binding. 











Catalogs. This work is in the 
hands of men who are intimately 
acquainted with the process in- 
dustries, and who can conse- 
quently present a manufactur- 
er’s story in terms most likely 
to be effective in securing sales. 


In addition, the following ser- 
vices are covered by the same 
contract: 

I1—Mailing List and Service 

Manufacturers represented in 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 
are supplied with a printed list 
of the buyers in more than 
10,000 plants, who receive and 
use the Catalog. This ideal 
mailing list is divided by indus- 
tries, and further divided geo- 
graphically, so that it is ex- 
tremely helpful for both direct 
mail and personal sales work. 
Our mailing service is prepared 
to handle mailing campaigns of 
either general or highly selective 
character. 


2—News Bulletins 

Customer companies receive 
bulletins twice a month, notify- 
ing them of new sales opportuni- 
ties created by the organization 
of new companies, reconstruc- 
tion of old plants, or the addition 
of new developments or proc- 
esses in existing plants. These 
leads have frequently opened the 
way to very valuable and endur- 
ing sales relations. 


PUBLISHERS 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 9-4430 
Executive Personnel: President, Ralph Rein- 
hold; Vice-Presidents, Philip H. Hubbard, 
Francis M. Turner; Vice-President and Secre- 

tary, H. Burton Lowe. 
Publishing Director of Chemical Engineering 
Catalog: H. Burton Lowe. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: D. B. McIntosh, C. S. Roever, 
L. T. Dupree 
330 W. 42nd St. Tel. Bryant 9-4430 
Cleveland: E. M. Buck, 1133 Leader Bldg. 
Tel. Prospect 5583 
Chicago: G. E. Cochran, 310 S. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 7218 
San Francisco: Roy M. McDonald, 580 Market 
Street 
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Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938. ] 


American Dyestuff Reporter. 
(See TEXTILES. ) 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. BEst. 1902. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished about 18th. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Member 


A.B.P. N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 15,251, (gross), 16,941. 
Mfe companies and executives, 22%; 
technical works executives, 11%; research 
directors, chief and plant chemists, 14%; 
engineers, 13%: sales and advertising 
personnel, 2%; independent laboratories, 


consulting chemical and metallurgical 
engineers, 11%; professors and instruc- 
t 3%: unclassified, 6%; chemical en- 
gineering students, engineering schools 


rs 


and colleges, public libraries, 12%; oth- 
ers, 6%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 ure 
1 $210.00 $105.00 $52.5 
6 190.00 100.00 52.50 
12 180.00 95.00 50.00 


See insert opposite page 109. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. Published by Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp. Est. 1915. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 
74% x10. Published September. Forms 
close June 15th. Cash discount, sliding 
scale. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 12,500. Rates 
1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages 
$250.00 $375.00 $500.00 
For additional data see pages 117 and 118. 





Chemical Industries, 25 Spruce St., New 
Haven, Conn. Published by The Hayes 
& George Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, 
$3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
5,045, (gross), 5,654. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 


1 $130.00 “$65.00 $32.50 
6 120.00 60.00 30.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 332 
W. 42nd St., New York. Published by 
American Chemical Society. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, all editions, $6; industrial 
edition only, $3; analytical edition only, 
$2.50; industrial and analytical combined, 
$5; news edition only, $1.50; technical 
edition, $7.50. Trim size, 8 9/16x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Industrial edition pub- 
lished lst; news editions, 10th and 20th; 
analytical edition, 15th of publication 
month. Forms close 15 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 19,227, (gross), 20,023. Companies 
ind officials, 19%: works executives, en- 
gineers and chemists, 41%; independent 
engineers and chemists, 16%; instructors, 
12%; others, 12%. Rates—based on space 
used in one year—1 page, $230; 6 pages, 
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$210; 12 pages, $200; 24 pages, $190. 

For additional data see pages 111 and 112. 
Journal of Chemical Education, Easton, 
Pa. Published by Division of Chemical 
Education, American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
25th preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
5,597, (gross), 6,381. Professors and 
teachers, 57%; college and high school 
libraries, 20%; chemistry students, 10%; 
misc., 13%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $40.00 

6 80.00 50.00 35.00 
12 70.00 45.09 30.00 


Modern Plastics. 

(See PLASTICS.) 
Oil Mill Gazetter. 

(See UNCLASSIFIED. ) 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter. 

(See PAINT AND VARNISH.) 
Pacific Chemical and Metallurgical In- 
dustries, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Published by Miller Freeman Pubs. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $65.00 $45.00 

6 90.00 55.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


Sweet’s Catalog File (for the Process 
Industries), 119, W. 40th St., New York. 
A file of 553 catalogs of manufactur- 
ers of equipment and materials used in 
the process industries. Used as a source 
of buying information by the most im- 
portant buying factors in this market. 
Compiled by Sweet’s Catalog Service, di- 
vision of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1914. Page size, 8%x1l. Distribution, 
6,000. Files are lent to offices of qual- 
ified buyer-users in this market for one 
year. Chemical manufacturers’ plants, 
20%; beverage and food product plants, 
22%; textile plants, 18%; paper and pulp 
mills, 11%; petroleum refineries, 10%; 
blast furnaces and smelters, 5%; other 
process industries plants, 14%. Charges 
for complete service—including catalog 
design, production, filing, distribution and 
use of distribution list: Uniform Style 
catalogs (1 to 10 pages)—I1st page, $197.50; 
2nd page, $122.50; 3rd page, $97.50; 4th 
to 10th pages, $72.50 each. Cover cata- 
logs (of 12 pages or more, including 
2-color covers and special typography)— 
12-page catalog, $970; 16-page catalog, 
$1,260; 24-page catalog, $1,840. Charges 
for catalogs in excess of 24 pages, on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, none. Cash 
discounts, none. Branch offices in Bos- 
ten, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles. 

For additional data see pages 114 and 115. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 

Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- 
tries, 366 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
Published by Westman Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1917. ‘Subscription, $3.50; U. 8 A. 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 13%. Circulation (CCAB), 
(gross) 2,806. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$75.00 $39.00 20.0 
6 70.00 37.00 19.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.00 
FERTILIZERS 


American Fertilizer, 1330 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia. Published by Ware Bros. Co. 
Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. 


Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
2,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $45.00 $25.00 
13 45.00 30.00 18.00 
26 35.00 23.00 15.00 


American Fertilizer Hand Book, 1330 
Vine St., Philadelphia. Published by 
Ware Bros. Co. Est. 1907. For manufac- 
turers and distributors of fertilizers and 
fertilizer products. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 8x10%. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published July 1. Forms close 15 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,500. 
Rates—1l1 page, $100; % page, $60; % 
page, $35. 

Better Crops With Plant Food, 1010 In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. Pub- 
lished by Better Crops Pub. Corp. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 15,727. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $15.00 
6 43.00 26.50 13.50 
12 40.00 25.00 12.50 


Commercial Fertilizer, 223 Courtland St., 
N. E., Atlanta. Est. 1910. Published by 
Walter W. Brown Pub. Co. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $22.00 

6 55.00 33.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%%. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$35.00 $20.00 $13.50 
6 27.00 15.00 8.50 
12 24.00 13.00 7.50 














(See also Laundries) 


Cleaning and Dyeing 





Tue 1935 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments shows 5,476 cleaning and dye- 
ing establishments using mechanical 
power and reporting receipts of at least 
$5,000. Small pressing shops which do 
no cleaning or dyeing but have such 
work done on contract were not con- 
vassed. These establishments paid $49,- 
504,921 to 56,931 wage earners. Total 
cost of supplies, fuel and purchased elec- 
tric energy was $21,173,643. Cost of 
contract work was $1,135,280. 

The 1933 census showed 3,594 estab- 
lishments which paid $36,893,700 to 
43,619 wage earners; cost of supplies, 
fuel and purchased energy $15,469,756; 
cost of contract work $694,907. 

Total receipts for work done amount- 
ed to $129,623,744, against $93,313,721 in 
1933 and $147,514,221 in 1931. Of the 
1933 amount, retail business accounted 
for $76,285,000, wholesale business for 
$15,621,000, and rug cleaning and laun- 
dry work, $1,408,000. 

The 1935 census of service establish- 
ments lists 57,397 cleaning, dyeing, 
pressing, alteration and repair shops, 
with receipts of $130,991,000; 36,072 full 
and part time employes, and payroll of 
22,709,000. The commercial type of 
cleaning and dyeing plant is not includ- 
ed in these figures. 

The original method of cleaning fab- 
rics was by the use of a petroleum dis- 
tillate solvent, sometimes referred to as 
naphtha. The solvent is very inflam- 
mable, and through research a less flam- 
mable solvent was produced, which, 
while a petroleum distillate, did not pre- 
sent the hazard of the lighter solvent in 
the naphtha classification. 

Establishments using the petroleum 
distillate solvent were operating in zones 
which were not highly restricted. Ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners there are approxi- 
mately 8,700 such establishments. 

Later developments have shown that 
chlorinated hydrocarbons can be sub- 
stituted for the petroleum distillate sol- 
vents. Such substitution eliminates the 
fire hazard entirely, and this material 
can be used in highly restricted “zones. 
Suitable equipment has been prepared 
and approximately 3,000 small plants 
and dry cleaning departments within 





laundries have sprung up in the last 
four or five years, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Dyers and Clean- 
ers. 

Almost any textile is being cleaned in 
these solvents. Overstuffed furniture, 
automobile upholstery, carpets and par- 
ticularly oriental rugs are being cleaned 
by this method—as are draperies of all 
sorts and garments. Rural sections of 
the country are sending garments to the 
city for dry cleaning in considerable 
volume. 

Through general publicity, dry clean- 
ing has become of general use and is 
considered a necessity by a vast ma- 
jority. The annual business of all 
plants is estimated at $350,000,000 by 
the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners. To this may be added $150,- 
000,000 for work handled through valet 
shops, where only a small portion is 
done in the cleaning plant proper. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
shows production of clothes pressing 
machines (other than laundry) valued 
at $3,190,864; of this amount, 8,468 
units were reported valued at $3,059,- 
697. 


Rug Cleaning 


The 1935 census also reports 506 rug 
cleaning establishments, covering rug- 
cleaning plants operated as independent 
enterprises, and cleaning rugs on a com- 
mercial scale by means of mechanical 
equipment. The 506 establishments paid 
$2,259,852 to 2,344 wage earners. Cost 
of supplies, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $1,210,815, and cost of con- 
tract work, $89,540. Receipts for work 
done totaled $8,000,616. 

For comparison, the 1933 census 
shows 270 establishments with 1,596 
Wage earners who received $1,403,584; 
cost of supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy, $772,195; cost of con- 
tract work, $28,086; total receipts for 
work done, $4,399,597. 

In addition laundries reported re- 
ceipts for rug cleaning of $876,091. 


Associations 

National Association of Dyers & 
Cleaners of United States and Canada, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Rug Cleaners’ Institute of America, 
225 W. 34th St., New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Dry Cleaner, 622 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago. Published by Ameri- 
can Dry Cleaner, Inc. Est. 1934. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
1x5%. Published ist. Forms close llth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
April, 1938, (CCA), 14,030, (gross) 15,028. 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $85.00 $55.00 
6 110.00 65.00 45.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Cleaning and Dyeing World, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. Published by Kates- 
Boylston Pubs Est. 1915. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x5%. Type page, 


7%x4%\. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 12,500. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $65.00 $38.00 
6 90.00 55.00 28.00 
12 80.00 40.00 20.00 


Drycleaning Progress, 120 St. Louis Ave., 
Fort Worth, Tex. Published by Dryclean- 
ing Progress, Inc. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-5. Cireulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,710. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 
$50.00 $30.00 $1 
6 45.00 25.00 1 
12 10.00 °° 50 1 


Page 
7.50 
5.00 
50 


to Ole 
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National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York. Published by R. H. Donnelley 
Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 


'S,768, (gross), 9,632. Owners, 87%; ex- 


ecutives, 1%: dealers, 4%; workmen, 2%: 
others, 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $125.00 $75.00 

6 165.00 95.00 65.00 
12 125.006 75.00 45.00 


Pay Dirt, 758 S. Cooper St., Memphis, 
Tenn. Published by C. & L. Pub. Co. 
Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Type page. 
10%x16. Published lst. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 

6 88.00 46.00 25.00 
12 80.00 40.00 20.00 


CANADA 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 
Canada, 366 Adelaide St., W. Toronto. 
Published by Westman Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 13-2 
Circulation (CCAB), 1,587. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $32.00 $19.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.00 
12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
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Princrpan products of this indus- 
try, produced from purchased fabric, 
consist of men’s, youths’ and boys’ 
outer clothing, including leather, sheep- 
lined and blanket-lined, such as over- 
suits, separate coats, separate 
trousers, raincoats and washable serv- 
ice materials, and of parts of garments, 
such as shoulder pads. 

Total production in 1935 by 2,981 
establishments, reporting to the 1935 
Census of Manufactures, engaged pri- 
marily in making men’s, youths’ and 
boys’ clothing, except work clothing, 
amounted to $615,064,747, of which $56,- 
224,120 represented cotton garments and 
$484,799,079 garments made of materials 
other than cotton. A total of 154,583 
wage earners received $144,750,059. Cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy totaled $292,497,580. 

Production of 1,751 regular factories 
and shops amounted to $544,819,416 ac- 
cording to census. These factories em- 
ployed an average of 98,301 wage earners 
for the year, paying them $95,752,350 in 
wages. Cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $288,352,448. 

In addition to the foregoing, 1,230 con- 
tract factories listed by the census, em- 


coats, 











Men's and Boys’ Apparel Stores 
Men’s 
clothing 

Men’s and Family 

furnish- furnish- cloth- 
ings ings ing 
pes 37 99 130 
BE. aeennne xe 13 37 45 
re 20 60 82 
CHOU. coccces 551 617 297 
Connecticut ..... 122 265 125 
CD escansce 32 124 69 
Delaware ......-. 19 40 18 
Dist. of Columbia 73 64 59 
EEE 4064060008 62 165 162 
Oe ear 38 126 199 
De ssteasaeuas ll 35 23 
0 == 495 767 320 
DL. 6sn06s602 108 343 133 
DN scrapisage en 43 439 79 
PE scossusec 36 252 103 
OES ccceces 56 155 177 
Louisiana ....... 49 99 110 
DE wxeheceneoe 37 192 85 
Maryland ....... 145 144 124 
Massachusetts .. 324 455 277 
Re 278 530 226 
Minnesota ...... 97 350 140 
Mississippi ...... 12 68 86 
eee 44 248 207 
eae 24 77 31 
Nebraska ....... 32 154 70 
DG. acacncune 4 23 5 
New Hampshire. 40 104 43 
New Jersey ..... 363 395 262 
New Mexico .... 6 20 29 
New York ...... 1,803 1,714 681 
North Carolina .. 44 178 246 
North Dakota... 11 re 26 
Se seretenennas 460 671 313 
Oklahoma ....... 19 142 121 
TG anccncenses 23 119 46 
Pennsylvania ... 770 1,157 594 
Rhode Island .... 48 67 42 
South Carolina .. 36 83 88 
South Dakota ... 9 99 28 
Tennessee ...... 40 134 147 
TD. <hcebwkenwea 136 342 403 
| eee 13 53 30 
WONG ccceanae 8 58 33 
VRE titncanede 60 197 185 
Washington ..... 102 196 45 
West Virginia .. 49 155 148 
Wisconsin ...... 79 416 104 
WHORE scccece 5 45 15 
T rotals. ‘icekense 6,986 12,346 7,003 
Sales, thous. .$111,405 $409,951 $289' 393 

Chain stores not included. 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











Clothing, Men's and Boys’ 


ployed 56,282 wage earners who received 
$48,997,709 in wages. Cost of mate- 
rials, fuel, and purchased electric energy 
was $4,145,132, while receipts for work 
done amounted to $70,245,331. 

In addition to the 2,981 establish- 
ments, whose production figures have 
been given, 1,176 establishments in the 
related industry group, embracing the 
manufacture of collars, shirts, night- 
wear, and work clothing, reported to 
the 1935 census. Value of their prod- 
ucts was $331,794,485. They paid $73,- 
974,013 to 121,889 wage earners. Cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy was $182,826,844. Number 
of establishments and value of products 
for each group follows: 

Establish- Value of 


ments products 
0 ery eres 9 1,447,812 
Shirts and nightwear.... 546 158,321,299 
Work clothing, including 


work shirts 172,025,374 


Data on other men’s wearing apparel 
industries follow: 


Establish- Value of 


ments products 

Hats, fur-felt, men’s and 
CIN 6.660 44605545 152 $55,907,290 

Hats, wool-felt, men’s 
QnG@ WOMEN'S ..ccccees 12 11,184,982 
Men’s straw hats ...... 50 12,369,407 

Men’s hats and cap ma- 
SE Seedecenaccsccss 88 13,603,512 
The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution lists 801 wholesalers (all 


types) of men’s and boys’ clothing and 
furnishings with net sales of $212,102,- 
000. They paid $12,516,000 in wages to 
6,120 wage earners. 

Thirty-nine manufacturers of sewing 
machines and attachments reported to 




























































the 1935 Census of Manufactures. Value 
of industrial types of sewing machines 
produced totaled $8,923,072 for 65,264 
machines against $5,888,086 for 42,919 
machines, in 1933, and $7,630,652 for 
67,041 machines in 1931. 


Retail 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion lists 7,716 men’s furnishing stores 
and 13,198 men’s clothing and furnish- 
ing stores and 7,881 family clothing 
stores, for men, women and children. 
Sales of the latter usually include 
shoes and accessories. See accompany- 
ing table. 

According to the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, 
there are 27,167 men’s apparel mer- 
chants in this country. 

More and more men’s clothing stores 
are requiring credit customers to pay 
up to 25 per cent as a down payment 
whereas, formerly the tendency was not 
to require any down payment. 

Data on chain stores operating in the 
clothing and apparel line is shown in 
the following table: 

CHAIN STORES 


No. of No. of Volume 
chains units of sales 
52 Men’s furnishings 
NES hn dks bhiewens 666 $ 23,840,000 
95 Men’s clothing and 
furnishings ....... 884 114,302,000 
81 Family clothing stores 768 66,553,000 
Associations 


National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers and Furnishers, 803 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Gentleman and Sartorial Art 
Journal, 212 5th Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by American Gentleman Pub. Co. 
Est. 1874. Subscription, $15. Type page, 
7%x1l. Published ist, omitting January, 
July and August. Semi-annual issues in 
February and September. Forms close 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—(monthly edition)—1 page, $75.00; 
% page, $60.00; 4% page, $40.00. (Semi- 
annual editions) 1 page, $100.00; % page, 
$75.00; % page, $50.00 

Apparel Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Published by Esquire-Coronet, 
Ince. Est. 1931. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 114%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Jan., March, June, July, Sept., Oct. 
and Nov. Forms close 1 month preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 10,193. 
Rates—1 page, 4 consecutive issues, $400; 
8 issues, $350. 

Attire, 1113 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 6 5/6x10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Pub- 
lished 25th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 


Statement), 4,200. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $50.00 $26.25 
6 70.00 40.00 24.25 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 

Boys’ Ouffitter—Styles of Youth, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York. Published by 


Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published lst. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $85.00 $60.00 
6 110.00 70.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
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Boys’ Outfitter Directory—Styles of 
Youth Directory, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Published by The Boys’ Outfitter 
Co., Inc. Est. 1919. Included in sub- 
scription to Boys’ Outfitter. 35c per 
copy to non-subscribers. Trim size, 3%x 
5%. Type page, 2%x4%. Published 
January and July. Forms close 15th pre- 

ceding. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $40. xy) $30.00 
50.00 30.00 20.00 


Clothing Trade Journal, combined with 
“Manufacturing Clothier,” 112 E. 19th 
St.. New York. Published by Clothier 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x 
10. Published on 15th. Forms close 5th. 


Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s a ae 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1P % Page % Page 
1 $1 126. 0 $75.00 $45.00 
6 5.00 55.00 35.0 
12 75. 00 42.50 27.50 
Fairchild’s Men’s & Boys’ Clothing & 


Furnishings Blue Book Directory of New 
ae 8 E. 13th St., New York. Published 
by Fairchild Publishing Co. Est. 1910. 
Free (10c for postage and mailing). Trim 
size, 4%4x3%. Type page, 24%x3%. Pub- 
lished semi-annually in January and July. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher's peacemons). 30,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $40.50 $25.25 
2 50.00 31.25 18.75 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
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Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway, New 


tion—Copy delivered to subscribers for 













































(Publisher's Statement), 6,000. Times 1 Page % Page % Page tailers, 98%; manufacturers and others, 

- 1 $200.00 $120.00 $70.00 2%. Rates— 
1 Page % Page 1/6 Page x 160.00 90.00 50.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $100.00 $60.00 12 140.00 80.00 45.00 1 $100.00 $65.00 $35.00 
115.00 50.00 35.00 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. 12 63.00 42.50 25.00 


York Published by Hat Life, Inc. Est. Published by Fairchild Advertising, Inc. 

1933. Trim size, 5x8 Type page, 4x7. Est. 1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, CANADA 

Published Jan. ist. Forms close Nov. 2X12. Type page, 7%x10. Published ,, = Men's & Women’s Wear Diree 
2ist Agency discounts, none. Circula- ist and 3rd Wednesdays after Ist and saggy dls np “ ae Tinie io. 
ist. 4 : sc 8, . , tory (Spring and Fall), 507 University 


3rd Mondays. Forms close 8 days pre- 


ceding. Circulation, both editions (ABC), Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada. Pub- 


“Hat Life” only; others, $1 per copy. ~~ ; 1. 77 lished by Fraser Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Sub- 
ates age ) “ age . ¥ 11,986, (gross), 13,736. Retail, 17%; tence et ' 7 P. : 
eg e | page, $100; % page, $60; % wholesale, 3%; manufacturers, 11%; mis- scription, $1. sm, oe, A tae we 
: ' , cellaneous and unclassified, 9%. Rates—  P&@8e, <2xX0%. f ublishec iste on | 
Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- same as for “Men’s Wear-Chicago Ap- Uary. Forms close June or. = 6 L. é . 
og. —_ oF eee Pub. Co. eae parel Gazette” and sold in combination. 15th. fa oe a? ‘’ ates— 
Hh . and Lr ae» ed). a 5, ,Dass.. 4x Times 1 Page % Page page, ¥. : 5 page, 26.00. a 
ne ublished Jan. an Se eee 1 $320.00 $170.00 Men’s Wear Merchandising, 481 Univer- 
close 1st publication month. Agency dis- 12 215.00 140.00 sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (F'ublisher's 24 160.00 85.00 by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1910. Sub- 
Statement), 20,000. Rates—1l page, $125; F scription, $1. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, $75; % page, $43.50. The National -Clothier, 804 Merchandise page, 8%4x11%. Published 15th. Forms 


Men’s Apparel Reporter, 261 5th Ave., Mart, Chicago. Official publication for close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir: 
York. Published by Men’s Apparel National Association of Retail Clothiers culation (Swern), 2,025. Men's furnish 
Reporter, Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, and Furnishers. Published by National ings, clothing stores and tailors, 95%; 
$2. Trim size, 11x14. Type page, 9x11%. Clothier Corp. Est. 1931. Subscription, misc., 5%. Rates— 


Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency $1. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8% Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 8,065; x12%. Published monthly. Agency dis- 1 $60.00 $35.00 $22.50 
(gross), 9,472. Retailers, 79%; manufac- counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
turers, 16%; others, 5%. Rates— Statement), 4,088; (gross), 4.615 Re- 12 50.00 30.00 17.50 
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(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining; Oil, Petroleum) 





Tue REPLACEMENT of manual 
loading by mechanical loading, together 
with mechanical cleaning, makes the 
coal mining industry a very large mar- 
ket for machinery and equipment in ad- 
dition to the usual replacement of worn- 
out and obsolete equipment. Mechaniza- 
tion also points out that old mines are 
constantly being depleted and new and 
modern ones are being opened, thus 
making a still larger market. The pub- 
lication estimates that annual capital 
expenditures by the coal industry ap- 
proximate one-half of the annual ex- 
penditure for materials and supplies, 
which in 1937 is estimated at $87,555,000. 

With further improvement in the 
national business picture, further in- 
creases in soft coal operations may be 
forecast, says Coal Age. Despite much 
publicized inroads of competitive fuels, 
coal still remains the major source of 
energy supply for the country. Both 
branches of the coal mining industry 
are being helped in the domestic mar- 
kets by the remarkable growth of auto- 
matic coal heating for homes. Back in 
1932, oil burners were outselling domes- 
tic coal stokers at a rate of nearly 10 


to 1; in 1935 the ratio dropped to 3.6 
to 1 and in 19386, it is estimated, the 
ratio was only 2 to 1. Sales of all 
classes of stokers were 20 per cent 


higher in 1937, whereas oil-burner ship- 
ments were about two per cent less. 

Figures for 1937 released by the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission 
show production of 494,311,000 tons of 
coal in the United States—bituminous, 
142,455,000 net tons, and Pennsylvania 
anthracite, 51,856,000 net tons. 

Bituminous production for 1937 in- 
creased 0.8 per cent over 1936. In com- 
parison with 1932, when the coal indus- 
try was at its lowest ebb during the de- 
pression, the output for 1937 represents 
a gain of 43 per cent. It falls short by 
17 per cent, however, of reaching the 
1929 level of 535,000,000 tons. 

World production of coal and lignite 
in 1937 was 1,262,000,000 metric tons, 
compared with 1,223,000,000 metric tons 
in 1936. 

Major portion of the annual coal ton- 
nage is produced by a relatively small 
number of producers. Approximately 
1,400 companies with their subsidiary 
and affiliated companies produce in ex- 
cess of 90 per cent of the industry’s 
annual tonnage. 

The coal industry in 1937 employed 
approximately 585,500 men in producing 
a total of 494,311,000 net tons of bitu- 
minous and Pennsylvania anthracite 
coal, according to the Bureau of Mines 
and the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. It is estimated that an equal 
number of men are employed further in 
coal transportation and distribution. 

Coal supplies approximately 54 per 
cent of all energy generated from min- 
eral fuels in this country, including heat, 


Operating Expenditures of the Coal Industry, 1937 Estimate 
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light and power, excepting gasoline for 
automotitve purposes. 

In the United States, in 1937, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, the supply 
of energy, in trillions of British thermal 











units, was derived from the following 
sources: 
1937* 1936 
Anthracite coal ............ 1,385 1,485 
Bituminous coal ......... 11,592 11,504 
a ee 12,989 
Domestic oil ..... <<. ae 6,598 
PEE SD cccsccccacrvssccse Eee 2,330 
SOP UOE GE ccc cecscses : 165 194 
Total oil and gas........ 10,357 9,122 
Total mineral fuels ... . 23,334 22,111 
WRteP BOWER cscdesvescce. 2,405 2,256 
CO Se 24,367 


*Preliminary. 

Coal reserves of the United States 
are estimated to be more than 3,184 bil- 
lion tons, of which only 25 billion have 
been mined, the Bureau of Mines and 
Campbell’s Coal Resources of the United 
States reported in 1936. 

Most of the anthracite industry cen- 
ters within the state of Pennsylvania, 
and the anthracite area is concentrated 
in 480 square miles in the Eastern part 
of the state. The bituminous industry 
is not so concentrated. Nearly 90 per 
cent of this tonnage, however, is pro- 
duced in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Alabama, 
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—Mechanization. 


Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana. 

The number of men employed at an- 
thracite mines declined from 102,081 in 
1936 to an estimated 101,500 in 1937. 
Men employed in the bituminous coal 
industry totaled 477,204 in 1936. Infor- 
mation so far available indicates a slight 
increase in this figure for 1937, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines. It is esti- 
mated that the total was about 484,- 
000 employes for 1937. 

Consumption of bituminous coal in the 
United States reached 425,420,318 net 
tons in 1937, or 0.6 per cent increase 
over 1936, acording to figures from the 
Bureau of Mines. Uses were divided as 


follows: 

Net tons 
Camiety SUA. cacdcsccnesvns Ke 3,252,000 
Electric power utilities ..... . 44,766,000 
Bunkers, vessels in foreign trade 1,832,000 


82,671.000 
5,023,000 
70,289,000 


Locomotive fuel, Class I roads. . 
Coke bee-hive ovens 
Coke by-product ovens ........ 
All other uses, including manu- 
facturing, domestic and mis- 
COLMANGOUB .ccccccccccccccscses 217,587,000 


(*Subject to revision.) 425,420,000* 

The Bureau of Mines reports that the 
increase in consumption of bituminous 
coal was shared by nearly all of the 
major classes of consumers. Increases 
in consumption by electric power utili- 
ties, coke ovens, and general industrial 
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enterprises were offset in part by the 
decreased requirements of domestic con- 
sumers and iron and steel manufactur- 
ers. The estimated consumption of an- 
thracite in 1937 was 50,400,000 tons, a 
decrease of 5 per cent from 1936. 

The coal industry has materially in- 
creased its purchase of equipment since 
1933, and this is particularly true in the 
bituminous fields, according to Coal Age 
conditions in both the 
bituminous and anthracite branches 
make a continual drive to reduce pro- 
duction costs imperative, and result in 
increasing purchases of equipment. 

Value of production of mining ma- 
chinery, other than well drilling, manu- 
factured by establishments reporting 
to the 1935 Census of Manufactures, 
amounted to $22,770,116, compared with 
$8,775,564 in 1933 and $12,570,000 in 
1931. Production of mining cars and 
trucks in 1935 wds $2,827,496, compared 
with $2,181,000 in 1933 and $3,369,000 
in 1931. 

Exports of bituminous coal totaled 
13,145,000 net tons in 1937, aghinst 10,- 
655,000 net tons in 1936, a net gain of 
23 per cent; imports were 258,000 tons 
in 1937, 272,000 tons in 1936, and 202,000 
tons in 1935. Exports of Pennsylvania 
anthracite in 1937 aggregated 1,914,173 
tons, a gain of 14 per cent over 1936. 
Imports of anthracite amounted to 395,- 
737 tons in 1937, and 614,693 tons in 
1936. 

Mechanized loading equipment in ac- 
tive use by mine operators in 1936 is 
shown in the following table: 


Competitive 


In nse 
1936 
BirumMimvors MINES 
Mobile loaders ‘ 980 
Scrapers ; 106 


Pit-car loaders 1,851 
Conveyors, including hand-loaded 
and duckbill siusccmanee 1,169 
Strip pits (1935 latest available) 
Steam power shovels ........ 174 
Electric power shovels .......... 139 
Other kinds of power shovels.... 194 
ANTHRACITE MINES 
Cutting machines : wii 203 
Pit-car loaders, including duckbill 
and other self-loading convey- 
ors ‘ ‘ 1. Se 
Scrapers and mobile loaders..... 483 
Power shovels oa cae - 364 
Sales in 1937 of mechanized loading 
equipment as reported by 28 manufac- 


turers were as follows: 292 mobile load- 
ing machines, against 344 in 1936, and 
1,156 conveyors, duckbills, scrapers and 
pit-car loaders, against 1,033 in 1936. 

In addition to advances made in in- 
stallation of mechanical loading equip- 
ment, many mines are now cleaning bitu- 
minous coal mechanically. Of the 1936 
production of bituminous coal, 61,040,539 
tons were cleaned mechanically, an in- 
crease of 15,679,518 tons or about 44 per 
cent over coal mechanically cleaned in 
1935. From what is known of new in- 
stallations of cleaning equipment in 
1937, it is estimated that the total quan- 
tity of bituminous coal cleaned mechani- 
cally in 1937 was at least 65,000,000 tons. 
This is a substantial increase over the 
61,040,000 tons cleaned in 1936. 

The trend toward mechanization of 
mines is accelerating the sale of many 
other products, in addition to mechani- 
cal loader and cleaning equipment, such 
as insulators, trolley clamps, bolts, 
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Salient Statistics of Coal Mining 
Industry, 1936 
No. of 
Produc- men 
tion, No. of em- 
State net tons mines ployed 
Alabama 12,229, 287 229 20,491 
Arkansas 1,622,787 75 4,123 
Colorado 6,811,802 258 8,802 
Illinois ..... 50,926,599 740 44,347 
Indiana 17,822,536 246 11,801 
Iowa 3,960,700 361 8,741 
Kansas 2,944,028 187 3,755 
Kentucky $7,521,950 497 54,089 
Maryland .. 1,703,589 107 2,916 
Michigan ..... 626,145 5 1,400 
Missouri 3,984,999 234 5.654 
Montana, 
No. Dakota, 
So. Dakota, 
and Texas... 6,087,814 292 3.677 
New Mexico 1,596,775 51 2,392 
Ohio ons 24,110,078 788 29,853 
Oklahoma . 1,540,303 97 3,153 
Penn. (Bit.)..109,887,470 1,447 127,211 
Tennessee 5,108,195 118 7,982 
CFORM ccccccces 3,246,565 56 3,057 
Virginia ...... 11,661,636 109 14,882 
Washington 1,812,104 64 2.625 
West. Va. ....117,925,706 824 111,468 
Wyoming ... 5,780,590 70 4,477 
Other States*. 39,652 7* 197 
mee . esseen 438,951,310 6,872 477,093 
Penn. (Anth.). 51,856,000 328 102,081 
Grand total.490,807,310 7,200 579,174 
*Includes Arizona, Georgia, Idaho and 
Oregon. 
—U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 











gauge rods, mine ties, rails, switches, 
augers, bits, blowers, drill steel, jacks, 
lubricants, paints, automatic mine 
doors, transformers and welders. 

Coal cut by machines now represents 
a large proportion of the total. Of bitu- 
minuous coal mined in 1936, 84.8 per cent 
was cut by machines, while 3.9 per cent 
of Pennsylvania anthracite production 
was cut by machines. 

During the period from 1928 to 1937, 
inclusive, the coal industry built and 
modernized 938* preparation plants. 
The number and total capacity by years 
as tabulated by Coal Age, follows: 





Number Capacity 

Year Plants (T.P.H.) 
ASS eer <a Je 21,000 
1929.. ; nat 35,000 
1930. . : ace’ 33,000 
1931.. i<ieuen: ee 28,575 
ee ae cad didn an nails 65 11,620 
1933.. 69 11,400 
1934... 55 13,100 
1935. 105 23,302 
1936. 101 27,074 
1937 96 18,197 
DEE vaticedausedean 938* 222,268 


*Includes rebuilt plants and major instal- 
lations of preparation equipment in existing 
structures. 

Strip mining of bituminous coal rose 
to a new record of 28,125,857 tons in 
1936, an increase of 19 per cent over the 
1935 figure of 23,647,292 tons. Further 
increases in the stripping of coal are in- 
dicated for 1937 in Illinois and Indiana. 

In Illinois, tonnage produced by strip- 
ping in 1936 amounted to 9,112,669 tons, 
while Indiana was second in amount 
mined by this method with a tetal of 
7,679,801 tons. 

Average fatality rate per 
employed man-hours worked in 
was 2.16, against 3.65 in 1911. 


By-products 

Aside from fuel, coal also furnishes 
by-products for a long list of chemi- 
cals used extensively in industry, in the 


thousand 
1934 







manufacture of drugs, dyes, and the 
most delicate perfumes. Benzol, toluol, 
xylol, phenol and naphthalene, derived 
from coal tar, serve as bases in the 
manufacture of explosives. Naphtha- 
lene and naphtha, as well as other oils, 
are used for fire, flame, and smoke prod- 
ucts. Anthracine is used for color lights 


and signal rockets. Benzol is a base 
for the manufacture of _ stabilizers. 
Cumor is a shrapnel binder. Dyes, sol- 


vents, dressings, glues, pastes, cresylic 
acids, disinfectants, wood preservatives, 
pitch for the manufacture of roofing pa- 
per and for surfacing roads, and a 
long list of chemicals, some of them 
useful as photographic developing 
agents can be made largely from the by- 
products of coal. 


Coke 


Production of beehive and by-product 
coke in 1937 was 52,362,098 net tons. 
This was the largest production since 
1929 ‘and was due to an exceptionally 
active year in the iron and steel indus- 
try. 

At the end of 1936, there were 12,- 
849 by-product ovens and 13,012 bee- 
hive ovens in existence. During the 
ovens and 


year 210 new by-product 

1,343 new beehive ovens were com- 
pleted. 

There were 88 establishments en- 


gaged in the manufacture of coke whose 
products were valued at $238,703,683, ac- 
cording to the 1935 Census of Manu- 


factures. These establishments paid 
$21,575,184 in wages to 16,694 wage 
earners. Cost of materials, fuel and 


purchased electric energy amounted to 
$180,550,083. 


Distribution 

All types of coal wholesale establish- 
ments numbered 1,195 in 1935, according 
to the Census of Wholesale Distribu- 
tion. Net sales were $811,401,000. Net 
sales of 1,382 wholesalers in 1933 were 
$631,958,000. The following table di- 
vides wholesalers by types of establish- 
ments. 


COAL WHOLESALERS, 1935 
; No. Net sales 


Full service and limited 

function wholesalers ..... 381 $198,334,000 
Drop shippers or desk job- 

DL <ssancuteuseaheksunhes 380 169,630,000 


Manufacturers’ sales branches 

With stocks 8,331,000 

Without stocks 11,526,000 
Selling a@ents ...cccccccces 418 423,580,000 

There are approximately 30,000 retail 
coal dealers, according to Black Dia- 
mond. Many of these dealers also 
handle building materials and a wide 
variety of other products because of 
the seasonal nature of the coal business. 
In most cases, coal dealers receive ship- 
ments direct from the mines. 

Retail coal dealers are large users of 
motor trucks, conveyors, and special 
types of coal storage and handling 
equipment, employing motor trucks for 


hauling fuel, lumber, ice, and other 
products. 
Motor truck trailers, of 15-16-ton 


capacity, are a recent development in 
the Great Lakes region, for use in deliv- 
ering coal from docks to consumers, 
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ALSO TELL IT TO 


dustry in 1937 spent $87,555,000 for op- 
erating and maintenance equipment and 
supplies. These purchases range from bolts 
and fittings to shop equipment . . . from 
track and ties to locomotives and cars... 
from drills to hoists. Additional large sums 
were spent for capital charge equipment, 
for modernization and mechanization 


programs. 


Editorial Content —wecHaniza- 


TON presents, each month, (I) a guest 
editor, (2) a complete modern mine, (3) 
legislative and coal commission activities, 
(4) progress in research, (5) Fundamental 
Rules for Safety, (6) News of men and 
mines, (7) Short articles on various operat- 
ing practices. All are presented briefly, 


pictorially . . . in the modern manner. 


Cinculation —MECHANIZATION — The 


Magazine of Controlled Circulation 


Audit, Inc. CCA Average figures for 
the 6-month period from January through 
June, 1938, show a circulation of 12,100 
per issue, and an average gross edition 
of 13,596. 
breakdown will be sent upon request. 
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A complete occupational 





MUNSEY 


THE CHIEF ELECTRICIAN 


The Market —The bituminous coal _in- 


ECHANIZATIO 


¢ THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN COAL - 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 





ELL your story to Sweeney the Presiden?, 

and to Sweeney the Vice-President . . . 
but also tell it to Sweeney the Chief Elec- 
trician. 

Tell your story in the pocket-sized, thor- 
oughly read, modernly presented, MECH- 
ANIZATION . . . "the Magazine of the 
Industry.” 

You will find that MECHANIZATION 
reaches the top executives in every com- 
pany producing 25,000 to several million 
tons per year . . . and also to additional 
thousands of men occupying the key posi- 
tions in both underground and surface 
plants. 

You will find that The Magazine of Mod- 
ern Coal offers greater coverage, at less 
cost per reader, than any magazine reach- 
ing the Coal Industry. 


Aduertising Rates _..,...; 


rates run as follows—24 pages or more per year @ 
$100.00 per page. 12 pages per year @ $150.00 
per page, 6 pages per year @ $165.00 per page, 
3 pages per year, $175.00. The open rate is 
$185.00 per page. Classified rates are $6.00 
per inch. 
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large steam users, and dealers, accord- 
ing to Retail Coalman. 


Coal Utilization 


Today, the coal industry is concerning 
itself quite generally with the problems 
of marketing and utilization. 

Within the past few years, national or 
regional marketing agencies for produc- 
ers have come to the fore in the coal 
business. Among these are: Appala- 
chian Coals, Inc., Cincinnati, O.; North- 
ern Colorado Coals, Inc., Denver; Hock- 
ing Coals, Inc., Columbus, O., and Inde- 
pendent Anthracite, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Also Iowa Coals, Inc., Des Moines; 
Smokless Coal Corporation, New York 
City; Northern Coals, Inc., Cleveland; 
Alabama Coals, Inc., Birmingham; Fair- 
mont Coals, Inc., Fairmont, W. Va.; Illi- 
nois Coals, Inc., Chicago; Western Penn- 
sylvania Coal Corp., Pittsburgh; Middle 
States Fuels, Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 

An extensive investigation by Coal- 
Heat shows that the coal burning equip- 
ment in from 40 to 75 per cent of the 
small industrial plants needs overhau- 
ling or rehabilitation. In the larger 
power plants, it appears that from 30 to 
50 per cent needs repair or overhauling. 
Between 20 and 40 per cent are in fair 
shape. From 15 to 25 per cent are ready 


to junk, due to neglect and abuse, as 
well as technological obsolescence. 
(See Arr CONDITIONING, HEATING.) 


Associations 

American Retail Coal Association, 180 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Anthracite Institute, 19 Rector St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Coal Mining Institute of America, 1206 
House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Coal Association, Southern 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Coal Merchants Asso- 
ciation, 1001 Fifteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Stoker Manufacturers Association, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


. . . Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives, They 
may be had direct from the publishers or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


An Analysis of Mechanization. 

‘this brochure, by Mechanization, gives 
the proportion of coal production me- 
chanically loaded, and mechanically 
cleaned. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Coal Journal, 545 Fifth Ave., 
A 


New York. Published by J. Casey. 

Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 

9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 

15th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $90.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


American Miner, The, 8502 W. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich. Published by American 
Miner Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, 
50c. Type page, 15%x20. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—$0.10 per agate line. 


Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
Published by The Black Diamond 


cago 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 


lished bi-weekly Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday preceding. Agency discounts, 


none. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $58.00 $32.00 
4 107.00 56.00 31.00 
13 99.00 52.00 28.00 
26 95.00 50.00 26.00 


Black’s Directory, 15 E. Eighth St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Coal Analyses 
and Directory Bureau. Est. 1929. Single 
copy, $15. Published annually in Jan- 
uary Forms close Jan. 1, 1939. Type 


page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement) (1937 
edition), 2,481. Rates—l1 page, $150.00; 


2-page spread, $250.00. 
Chemical Engineering Catatog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 5th preceding month 
for copy, 15th preceding month for com- 
plete plates. N. I. 4 statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 0-2. Member 
A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 7,049, (gross), 
7.811. Operating companies and execu- 
tives, 15%: engineers, 15%; supts. and 
foremen. 46%; other workers, 8%; deal- 
ers, railroads, etc., 8%; others, 8%. 
Rates—Less than 3 pages, $200.00 per 
page; 3 pages, $190.00 per page; 6 pages, 
$185.00 per page; 9 pages, $180.00 per 
page; 12 pages, $175.00 per page 

For additional data, see page 127. 
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Coal Association Message, 310 Ganster 
Bldg., Reading, Pa. Published by Penn- 
Sylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Ass'n. 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 7%x11. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 


counts, 10-0. Rates— 

1 Page % Page % Page 
$50.00 $26.00 $13.50 
The Coal Dealer, 529 Second Ave., &., 
Minneapolis. Published by Northwest- 


ern Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 74x 
9% Published 15th. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 4,100. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $48.00 $28.00 
6 70.00 43.00 24.00 
12 65.00 38.00 22.00 


Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. Est. 1919. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10x13. Type page, 9x12. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10.188. Flat rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $50; % page, $25. 
Coal Mining, Point Blidg., Pittsburgh. 
Published by Modern Mining Pub. Co. 
Est. 1899. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Cash discount, 
2%. Circulation (ABC), 4,179, (gross), 
4,314. Supts., foremen and asst. foremen, 
7%; engineers, 21%; companies and ex- 


ecutives, 12%; operating bosses, 13%; 

others, 7%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $85.00 $55.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Coal Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St. 


Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Controlled distri- 
buton. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
annually, June. Forms close May Ist. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Distribution to 
5,000, covering operating officials respon- 
sible for specifying and buying in all 
important coal mining companies. 
Catalog rates—l page, $175.00; 2 pages, 
$140.00; 3 pages, $135.00; 4 pages, $130.00; 
8 pages. $110.00; 12 pages, $105.00; 16 
pages, $100.00 per page. Classified rates 
(directory section)—2 inches (minimum), 
$15.00 per inch; 3 to 10 inches, $12.50 per 
inch: 10 inches or more, $10.00 per inch. 
For additional data, see page 127. 


New York. 


Coal Times, 15 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Published by Coal Analyses and 
Directory Bureau. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x10 13/16. Page 
size, 7x9%. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), paid, 1,678; 
free (controlled), 8,253; (gross), 10,091. 
Rates—Less than 3 pages, $140.00 per 
page; 3 pages, $125.00 per page; 6 pages, 
$112.00 per page; 9 pages, $105.00 per 
page; 12 pages, $100.00 per page. 


Excavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Explosives Engineer. 

(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS IN- 

DUSTRIES. ) 

Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Directory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8%x11%\. Type 
page, 7x10. Published March. Forms 
close Feb. ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation, 4,500, among the coal deal- 
ers and wholesalers, railroads, utilities 
and industrial plants. Rates—l page, 
$150.00; $100 each additional page; % 
page, $100.00. 
Mae’s Coal Directory and Buyer's Guide, 


Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pub- 
lished by Coal Information Bureau Les- 


see, Inc. Est. 1920. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 8x10. Pub- 
lished May. Forms close Mar. 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, 
$150; % page, $90; % page, $50. 


Mechanization, 406 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 
tion, Ine. Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Page size, 
4 13/16x75s. Published 15th. Forms close 
26th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 12,100; (gross), 13,506. Presidents, 
14%; mine supts., 12%; elec. engs. and 
mine electricians, 11%; supts. and gen. 
supts., 10%; v.-p.’s, sec’ys, treas., 7%; 
mise., 46%. Rates—Less than 3 pages, 
$185.00 per page; 3 pages, $175.00 per 
page: 6 pages, $165.00 per page; 12 pages, 
$150.00 per page; % page, $100.00; % 
page. $52.00. 
For additional data, see page 125. 

Mining and Metallurgy. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 
Mining Congress Journal, Munsey Bidg.. 
Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- 


ican Mining Congress. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Cireulation (Publisher's State- 


ment), 6.210; (gross), 6,342. Operating 
companies and executives, 14%; gen. 
megrs., gen. supts. and asst. production 
mers., supts. and asst. purchasing agts., 
38%; power and maintenance personnel, 
20%; safety personnel of companies and 
mfgrs., 8%; misc., 20%. Rates—1l1 page, 
$160.00; 6 pages, $135.00; 12 pages, 
$120.00; other units, pro-rata. 
Mining Technology. 

(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Retail Coalman, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1.00. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 32.00 
12 85.00 50.00 27.50 


Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New 


York. Published by F. W. Saward. Est. 
1918. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 10%x 
14%. Type page, 8%x11%. Published 


Saturday. Forms close Thursday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates, consecutive inser- 


tions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $21.00 
6 70.00 36.00 19.00 
12 65.00 34.00 18.00 


Stoker and Air Conditioner Journal. 
(See Arr CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING.) 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 
Western Canada Coal Review, Stovel 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1918. Pub- 
lished by Western Canada Coal Review. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 7 1/6x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 3.030. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $23.00 
6 50.00 30.00 18.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 
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MINING INDUSTRIES 


Ranks fourth in U. S. primary industries in terms of 
capital investment, value of products and number of 























$ 3,182, 246,000 


wage-earners. 

Empl yyed 657,516 men in 17,484 operations in 1935, 
of which 565,202 were in anthracite and bituminous 
mines. Coal produces the energy while Metals and 
Non-Metallics supply the raw materials for all industry. 
































ALL MINING IN 1935 Men Employed 





$ 3,451,929,411 
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Number a , Product 

Kind of Mine of Mines Undg. Surface Open-Cut Total Value 
COAL 

ReMMORCHE 2.06 ss00seee 350 77,629 20,975 4,244 102,848 $226,000,000 

Nc. .c cn uence ee uneneeeus 6,315 389,978 63,883 8,493 462,354 $768,000,000 

EE, 265 ctcteweeedeeeschanns 6,665 467 607 84,858 12,737 565,202 $994 000,000 
METALS 

DEE ~0+0etdehstaubpnkbanseboud 04 6,203 2,355 1,630 10,188 

DU 6. nade cade aetaentie media enh odes 174 7,691 3,137 3,213 14,031 

Lead and Zinc (Mississippi Valley)... 190 5,924 626 178 6,728 

Gold, Silver and Miscellaneous..... 9 866 32,089 17,543 3,386 53,018 $723,800,000 
DO acickiecuardeucccceadeas 10,324 «51,907 23,661 +~=« 8,407 ~—s«833,975 7 
PMOMR . in oo. ceuaancenceky 495 2,498 2,360 3,481 8,339 $1,464,446,000 
Metals and Non-Metals...... 10819 54,405 26,021 «11,888 92,314 -~—«$2,188,246,000 
Grand Totals ...........«.. . ae seesee vavace 657,516 — $3,182,246,000 
ABC eee COAL AGE eee ABP 





It has 
campaigned for safety, electrification, mechanization, preparation and 


Since 1911 Coal Age has been the spokesman of its industry. 


modernization of the mines. It has reported the news, progress and 


developments throughout the 30 coal producing states. 
Of the 6,665 mines in these states (excluding wagon mines producing 
2 


less than 1,000 tons annually) there are only 2,599 mines producing 


10,000 tons annually upward. The buying power, however, is con- 





trolled by a much smaller number of companies who own and operate 
these mines. 
Coal Age is almost universally read and passed on by the key oper- 


ating men throughout the industry. It carries more editorial and ad- 





vertising pages than all other industry publications combined. 


ABC e ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL - ABP 


Since 1866 Engineering and Mining Journal has served the men of 
the metal and non-metallic mining industry throughout the world. Its 
editorial articles and departments are planned to interest and help the 








foreman as well as the manager and other operating officials. 

Its advertising forms are so arranged that a manufacturer may use 
either international, domestic or export circulation, depending upon the 
market in which he is interested. 

Engineering and Mining Journal market research department fur- 
nishes manufacturers with market reports, data and photographs per- 
Write for pictorial booklet, detailed informa- 








taining to this industry. 





COAL MINING 
CATALOGS 


completely 


A 
collection 


indexed 
manufactur- 
catalogs distributed 
for the 24 years to 
more than 4,000 buyers in 
the coal mining industry. 
It also contains a complete 
classified product direct- 
ory of manufacturers serv- 
ing this industry and 50 
pages of tabulated buying 
data. 1939 edition will be 
distributed in May—forms 
April Ist, 1939 


of 
ers’ 


past 


close 


METAL QUARRY 
CATALOGS 


Arranged and 
in the same way as Coal 
Mining Catalogs but dis- 
tributed to more than 4,500 
and non- 


compiled 


buyers in metal 
metallic mining 
Usage surveys repeated- 
that the men of 
look first in 
they 
1939 
about 
Forms 
1938 


ly 
the 
these 
are in 


prove 
industry 
catalogs when 
the market. 
edition distributed 
December 15th. 

close November 15th, 





tion or sample copy. 


MINING PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York City 





























































Commerce and Distribution 


(See also Industrial Distribution: Manufacturing Industries) 





Au commercial operations are car- 
ried on as a public service, and, under 
the present economic regime as a bid for 
profits—after all expenses such as capi- 
tal equipment, materials and supplies, 
labor, ete., are paid. The value of all 
such products and services is most eas- 
ily measured in terms of dollars, but not 
without errors, due to fluctuations of 
the exchange value of the monetary dol- 
lar for commodities which represent real 
wealth. 


Consumption 

There are about 128,800,000 consumers 
in this country, exclusive of foreign pos- 
sessions, according to the Marketing 
Research Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This 1938 estimate 
compares with the total of 122,775,046 
individuals counted in the 1930 Census 
of the United States, and is more than 
double the number counted in the 1890 
census, 62,947,714. These consumers are 
spread over an area of 3,026,789 square 
miles. 

This large group of 128,800,000 con- 
sumers is sub-classified into slightly over 
32,000,000 families, each one containing 
slightly more than four people. That is, 
a typical family today is a father and 
mother and a son and daughter, with 
every one hundredth family having a 
third child or supporting a grandparent, 
an aunt, or a non-relative. 





Wholesale Distribution by Kinds 


of Business, 1937 
1937 
Kind of Business Estimated 
Amusement and _= sporting 
CODES cceccecs see 151,000,000 
Automotive ...... ‘ 1,009,000,000 
Beer, wines and liquors ; 928,000,000 
Chemicals and paints.... 407,000,000 
Clothing and furnishings. 754,000,000 
Coal and coke........ “* 457,000,000 
Drugs and drug sundries 
(full line and mapeneted 
MERED: aucetvionsas << 
Dry goods (full line and 
specialty lines) — 
Electrical goods ..... spas 
Farm products (raw ‘mate- 


561,000,000 


—_ 


. 163,000,000 
923,000,000 


Perr TTT rT roe 2,110,000,000 
Farm products (consumer 
goods) .. . 2,205,000,000 


Farm supplie s seesen 390,000,000 
Furniture and house ‘fur- 

DED ctcivewadecedsé os 
General merchandise 
Groceries and foods (full 

line and specialty lines).. 4,100,000,000 
Hardware .. 578,000,000 
Jewelry and optic al ‘goods. 248,000,000 
Lumber and _ construction 

materials - - 
Machinery equipme nt and 
supplies 
Metals and metal work (ex- 

COPt SCFAD) ..cscecc baa 437,000,000 
Paper and its produc ts... 521,000,000 
Petroleum and its produc ts 164,000,000 
Plumbing and heating equip- 

ment and supplies... 
Tobacco and its produc ts 

(@MCOPE FORE) .ncccccce 
Waste materials 
All other — 


356,000,000 
427,000,000 


736,000,000 


~ 


, 290,000,000 


410,000,000 


876,000,000 
600,000,000 
699,000,000 


WEEE cdi decdeessés ..«««~$22,500,000,000 


Domestic Commerce 
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No. of Net 
estab- sales 

lishments (add 000) 

UNITED STATES ....176,756 $42,802,913 
NEw ENGLAND..... see 9,680 2,528,497 
Connecticut ......... 1,481 306,078 
PP: stegucanes oeees 970 127,840 
Massachusetts ...... 5,739 1,806,346 
New Hampshire .... 363 54,069 
Rhode Island ...... 683 180,597 
Vermont ..... EO 344 53,567 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC...... 40,392 14,296,623 
New Jersey ......... 3,025 708,645 
New York ...... .. 26,915 10,846,966 
Pennsylvania ....... 10,452 - 741,012 
East NortH CENTRAL.. 35,638 8,709,015 
Py ecseeéduseouss 12,009 3,937,609 
Indiana ..... : 4,333 654,917 
Michigan ............ 6,065 1,410,767 
Cc re .- 9,086 2,028,552 
Wisconsin ........... 4,145 677,170 
West NortH CENTRAL. 29,526 4,786,928 
BE eecccsccceccccce 5,063 627,795 
i  cecéée seve ee 398,387 
Minnesota ..... ..» 5,695 1,188,413 
ar 6,691 1,811,544 
Nebraska ........-.. 3,122 527,719 
North Dakota .- 2,435 133,808 
South Dakota souc, ) oe 99,262 
SouTtH ATLANTIC....... 15,367 3,406,153 
Delaware ........ 262 106,300 
District of Columbia 629 242,729 





Wholesale Distribution for the United States, 1935 


No. of Net 
estab- sales 

lishments (add 000) 

DL, étsecousedeess 2,239 $399,290 
Dh ésccatnavenwee 2,667 605,272 
Maryland ....ccccces 2,316 496,017 
North Carolina ..... 2,458 555,396 
South Carolina ...... 1,422 267,122 

, —_i(“‘(‘ié*t RRR 2,123 502,951 
West Virginia ...... 1,251 231,076 
East SoutH CENTRAL... 7,594 1,609,657 
PO Far 1,668 304,549 
DEG cocccecsece 2,057 379,597 
DEE goncacesee 1,243 179,902 
BOMENED cocceccss - 2,626 745,609 
West SoutH CENTRAL. 15,056 2,696,574 
BED ccscccscese 1,504 180,309 
Pn ices txadans 2,131 580,260 
DL, <svetceusee 3,668 404,465 
EE te bake wd chen ews 7,753 1,531,540 
ee ntsac0vesnnes 6,413 847,030 
Ph gisrévncaacaus 541 78,046 
ED occa ce emule 1,884 324,382 
 civetiudaess seas 954 82,195 
DL cectectannas 1,254 121,641 
peer 158 15,300 
New Mexico ........ 397 45,579 
Mt Gteakedadienseinn 888 154,189 
DE cccnntceene 337 25,698 
Pinuvsesewtaceeceks 17,190 3,922,436 
SL. ccéceccecat 12,342 2,975,253 
Pn niksncacdawierd 1,615 343,443 
Washington ......... 3,233 603,740 


—1935 Census of Wholesale Distribution. 








The make-up of the consumer popula- 
tion is changing, the Marketing Re- 
search Division points out. With a de- 
clining birth rate, the proportion of 
babies and young people is declining. 
With a declining death rate, older peo- 
ple are living longer. Fewer births and 
fewer deaths result in an older nation 
of consumers. In about 1960, 40 per cent 
of our citizens will be 40 years of age or 
over, and 10 per cent will be 65 or over, 
according to estimates by the National 
Resources Board. Experts say the time 
is not far off when we shall have a 
stabilized population, possibly an actual 
decline in our numbers. 

The consuming population of the coun- 
try is not spread out evenly over the 
land. Approximately 42 per cent of the 
people (1930) live in the eight geo- 
graphically adjacent states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana, 
and 48 per cent of the retail dollar sales 
(1933), and 54 per cent of the receipts 
of service, amusement and hotel estab- 
lishments (1933) were made in these 
states. If there are added, Massachusetts, 
because of the density of its population, 
and Texas and California, because of 
their size, those three figures are in- 
creased to 55, 63, and 70 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Occupations of gainful workers, 10 
years old and over, for the United 
States, are shown as follows by the 
1930 Census of Occupations: 

GAINFUL WORKERS, 1930 
Per cent 

Oocupations Number of total 
eae essences 48,830,000 100.0 
POD 60.054060000006 10,472,000 21.4 


Forestry and fishing..... 251,000 0.5 
Extraction of minerals.. 984,000 2.0 


Manufacturing and me- 


chanical industries - 14,111,000 28.9 
Transportation and com- 
—~ pa paem adele eins 3,843,000 7.9 
(cba enensnebeccaes 6,082,000 12.5 
Public Py cscodeddee 856,000 1.8 
Professional service 3,254,000 6.7 
Domestic and personal 
Dt. Skssbieeetabecea 4,952,000 10.1 
Clerical occupations ..... 4.025,000 8.2 


The Department of Commerce has es- 
timated national income paid out in the 
United States for the last nine years as 


follows: 
ESTIMATED NATIONAL INCOME 

DT <ibéatevs&hidbhaceebuneas an $79,000,000,000 
DD ty nind tien ednteenknwanak sien 73,000,000,000 
| ‘dhteitks hbee neh se eecee oe 62,000,000,000 
Dn - 64nd ea tucwee kien eabes wink 48,000,000,000 
EER RSS IC Rea 45,000,000,000 
1934 a ee rk ee ae ee 50,000,000,000 
Yk ct hse etic vs ll ci nas el al 54,000,000,000 
ial ie dada A Bed es bast eae oe 63,800,000,000 
SENET tihicdd iis eecaidactinniate dls Wate ae 69,800,000,000 


Of the total amount of national in- 
come paid out in 1937, 67 per cent was 
for compensation of employes, 15 per 
cent entrepreneurial withdrawals (prof- 
its of individual business men), 14 per 
cent interest and dividends, and 4 per 
cent rents and royalties. The bulk of 
the money paid out by our economic 
order is received by laborers, using that 
term in its broader sense. 


Distribution 

A moderate decline has occurred since 
1929 in the proportion of manufactured 
goods distributed through wholesalers 
and jobbers, and an increase in the pro- 
portion distributed by manufacturers 
through their own wholesale branches, 
according to the final report on Dis- 
tribution of Manufacturers’ Sales during 
1935, a part of the current Census of 
Business. 

Basic data are included on the use of 
the various primary channels of dis- 
tribution in 1935 by 134,392 manufactur- 
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Retail Distribution by States, 1935 
r— Net Sales, Percent Total 
Number Percent of Total Payroll 
of Stores (add 000) Change Sales Employees (add 000) 
UNITED STATES 1.653.961 $33,161,276 32 100.00 3,961,478 $3,623,289 
NEw ENGLAND.......... 114,044 2,721,911 26 8.21 350,467 322,456 
CORNER 6600002005 24,464 556,722 29 1.68 64,335 66,968 
ES Pare 12,766 232,599 26 .70 24,783 22,100 
Massachusetts ..... ; 55,536 1,461,180 22 4.41 186,136 182,065 
New Hampshire ..... 7,225 152,583 36 .46 16,249 14,881 
Rhode Island ........ 9,095 219,706 31 .66 28,881 27,671 
Vermont ... awake 4,958 99,121 26 .30 10,083 8,771 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC cae aes 402,028 8,460,917 28 25.52 982,340 989,038 
Ne SS aa 67,798 1,220,299 20 3.68 136,907 140,660 
Meow BON «sec. - 204,511 4,749,708 27 14.33 527,564 68,833 
Pennsylvania ........ 129,719 2,490,910 33 7.51 317,869 279,545 
East NORTH CENTRAL. 340,393 7,170,586 35 21.62 873,507 800,496 
SED cangcawetesns ue 98,538 2.173,069 26 6.55 272,784 263,232 
I etd edn dont 42,471 780,508 37 2.35 98,052 81,580 
DR. ciormeeuenes 61,962 1,388,236 46 4.19 163,278 152,323 
CE cisadaneetscaceaes 93,268 1,956,941 36 5.90 242,003 219,407 
WINE. caniccssnes 44,154 871,832 40 2.63 97,390 83,954 
West NortH CENTRAL... 192,570 3,521,954 33 10.62 413,984 340,260 
PR PR 38,979 650,029 36 1.96 73,273 55,814 
ON ea eer 27,433 448,261 36 1.35 52,634 39,863 
OS eee 37,495 820,010 40 2.47 92,498 83,029 
OS eee 50,927 946,125 25 2.85 124,849 104,127 
Se 19,099 359,757 31 1.09 40,967 33,143 
North Dakota ....... 9,019 150,208 39 45 14,076 12,132 
South Dakota 7 9,618 147,564 39 45 15,687 12,152 
SouTH ATLANTIC........ 181,731 3,296,008 33 9.94 423,911 344,069 
ee ere 4,390 76,877 33 .23 9,102 8,364 
District of Columbia. 6,472 330,813 37 1.00 42,069 43,905 
DG. gkekxbeneeabar 24,330 425,807 47 1.28 57,255 46,119 
CRED s6ncckusteenaa 31,310 484,693 37 1.46 66,896 46,963 
ea 23,349 462,874 20 1.40 59,681 51,738 
North Carolina ...... 29,462 463,219 28 1.406 60,207 44,233 
South Carolina ..... 16,686 248,206 3 -75 33,327 22,688 
J. errr 26,757 471,329 32 1.42 58,105 48,547 
West Virginia ....... 18,975 332,190 36 1.00 37,269 31,512 
East SoutH CENTRAL .. 94,034 1,386,429 35 4.18 175,856 129,778 
REE. csidvvewssses 22,167 337,217 35 1.02 42,517 30,360 
OS eee 29,286 388,278 27 1.17 48,481 36,931 
Missiasippl <...cccces 15,136 178,348 27 54 23,384 15,703 
UD. oc cccccsseca 27,445 482,586 46 1.45 61,474 46,784 
West SoutH CENTRAL... 138,709 2,309,174 32 6.96 291,496 224,272 
ar 18,292 240,724 34 73 28,046 19,427 
DOE, dabewneas ‘a 23,189 ry 393 30 1.04 50,271 36,864 
CRE éctnceiesnce 26,022 434,793 27 1.31 53,809 41,181 
Wl ctdecsetneeeeeae 71,206 1,289,264 34 3.88 159,370 126,800 
eee ere 49,140 1,100,728 49 3.32 114,904 109,178 
EE sguvnnae kt 5,214 121, 083 59 37 13,156 12,530 
oo reer rs 14,273 302,559 30 91 34,049 ‘ 29,971 
DE tatteacantnwneee 5,863 140,167 60 42 13,064 12,659 
ee 7,944 189,457 69 57 17,751 18,775 
DE nie cde eanwee 1,709 43,932 53 3 4,262 4,937 
New Mexico ......... 4,812 88,751 65 27 9,396 8,269 
ae ee 5,839 132,098 44 40 15,891 14,611 
a 3,486 82,681 48 25 7,335 7,426 
ee en 141,312 3,193,569 40 9.63 55,013 363,742 
eer 100,874 2,329,009 38 7.02 262,524 273,641 
eee: 15,352 5,851 50 1.01 35,066 33,814 
Washington .......... 25,086 28,709 44 1.60 57,423 56,287 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 








ing plants. Selling value (f. o. b. fac- 
tory prices) of all goods sold or trans- 
ferred during 1935 by these plants, 
amounted to $43,801,214,000. 

Sales through primary’ channels 
amount to $38,212,860,000, or 87.3 per 
cent of total sales; the remainder are 
interplant transactions, exports invoiced 
direct from plants and other sales not 
distributed through usual channels or 
not allocated. 

Analyses of the sales of 91,688 plants 
(68.3 per cent of total plants reporting) 
for which data for 1935, comparable with 
data for 1929, were obtained, reveal nu- 
merous changes in the relative impor- 
tance of the primary channels of dis- 
tribution used by certain industries or 
groups of industries, between 1929 and 
1935. Comparing the industry groups 
as a whole, however, few significant 
changes are apparent. 

Most important are the declines dur- 
ing this interval in the proportion of 
distributed sales to wholesalers and job- 
bers (31.8 per cent in 1929 and 27.3 per 
cent in 1935); and sales direct to in- 
dustrial and other large users (26 per 
cent in 1929 and 24.6 per cent in 1935). 

On the other hand, sales to manufac- 
turers’ own wholesale branches are 
shown to have increased from 18 per 


cent in 1929 to 20.6 per cent in 1935. 
Sales direct to retailers (including 
chains) increased from 20 per cent in 
1929 to 22.9 per cent in 1935. 

The report, studying all industries as 
a whole, shows that, in order of impor- 
tance, the various channels of primary 
distribution used by manufacturers in 
1935 were: 


CHANNELS OF PRIMARY 
DISTRIBUTION Percent of 
Total Sales 


To industrial and other large users 24.5 
To wholesalers and jobbers......... 23.2 
To retailers of all types (including 
Ce ee re 19.2 
To own wholesale branches......... 17.1 
To household consumers ........... 1.8 


rie, Gf, Ff eer Te 1.5 

Of the 134,392 manufacturers repre- 
sented in all industry groups, a total of 
116,473 sold their products exclusively 
through their own sales organizations, 
and accounted for 91 per cent of total 
sales. The remaining nine per cent of 
sales were made by 4,314 plants selling 
exclusively through agents, brokers and 
commission houses, and by 13,605 plants 
selling part of their output through such 
middlemen. 


Wholesaling 


Behind retail selling is a huge volume 
of wholesale business. Sales of whole- 
saling establishments of all types totaled 
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$58,300,000,000 in 1937, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce estimate. 
In the same year, sales of retail stores 
reporting to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce aggregated $40,388,- 


000,000. The wholesale figure is larger 


- than the retail figure because the same 


goods may go through the hands of two 
or more wholesalers en route to the ulti- 
mate market. It also includes exports 
of wholesale establishments and their 
sales to industrial consumers which are 
not accounted for separately. 

A special survey of wholesale trade 
during the first half of 1938 reveals that 
sales declined 15 per cent from the first 
six months of 1937. This analysis, made 
by the Marketing Research Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is based on reports from a 
group of 1,700 wholesalers located in all 
regions of the United States. 

Total sales for this group of firms, 
coéperating in the monthly current sta- 
tistical service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, aggregated 
$846,000,000 for the first half of 1938 
as compared with total dollar sales of 
$993,000,000 during the same period of 
last year. 

Despite the severity of the sales de- 
creases from last year total wholesale 
dollar volume was maintained at ap- 
proximately the same levels as during 
the first half of 1936. The sharpness 
of the declines was accounted for in a 
large measure by the fact that sales dur- 
ing the first half of 1937 attained their 
highest level in the last eight years. 

Wholesaling establishments reporting 
in the 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution were classified as follows: 
WHOLESALING ESTABLISHMENTS, 1936 

Num- sales 

ber (millions) 
cic!) BPP ert 176, 756 $42,802,913 
FULL-SERVICE AND LIMITED- 


FUNCTION WHOLESAL- 


SD. 6c nckecawereetan 88.931 17,661,691 


Wholesale merchants .. 78,277 14,446,316 
Voluntary-group whole- 

“Ae 128 100,569 
errr Tree 502 284,121 
PED caccveccecsucs 513 571,490 
DUNNE a. s0064.00000068 2,241 1,068,234 
Industrial distributors.. 1,633 444,877 
Drop shippers or desk 

jobbers Leh heeahe eee aes 1,031 365,926 
Mai, order wholesalers.. 189 13,984 
Retailer-cooperative 

warehouses .....-+++..+. 161 153,398 

Wagon distributors .... 4,256 212,776 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 

BRANCHES 

(With stocks) .......... 11,634 7,446,014 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 

OFFICES 

(Without stocks) ...... 4,196 3,620,074 
BULK TANK STATIONS (PE- 

SROEEIOEED 6.00.60 660008 27,333 2,704,047 
Independent stations ... 3,880 298,627 
Chain-operated stations. 17,017 2,002,546 
Commission stations ... 436 402,874 

AGENTS AND BROKERS...... 18,147 8,908,076 
Auction companies ..... 609 382,857 
DGD xcnecdcrecenvscs 3,922 2,889,546 
Commission merchants... 3,135 2,662,491 
Export agents .......... 496 276.506 
Import agents .......... 335 212,573 
Manufacturers’ agents.. 7,548 768,619 
Selling agents .......... 1,712 1,439,710 
Other agents ...cccccess 390 75,774 

ASSBEMBLERS........-+++:: 26,515 2,463,011 
Country buyers of farm 

BEOGRGES cccccccccccese 10,813 646,147 
Cream stations ......... 3,619 29,854 
Cooperative marketing 

associations ......--.. 2,117 955,727 
Elevators (grain) ...... 8,462 600,363 
Packers and shippers... 1,504 230,920 


Retailing 
Consumers of the United States 
bought $40,388,000,000 worth of prod- 
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ucts in 1937, according to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Not included in these figures are the 
receipts of service, amusement and hotel 
establishments, which in 1935 were di- 
vided as follows: 574,708 service estab- 
lishments (personal, business, mechani- 
cal repair and miscellaneous service), 
$2,029,302,000; 37,677 amusement places, 
$699,051,000; and 28,822 hotels, $720,- 
145,000. 

A breakdown of the 1,653,961 retail 
establishments included in the 1935 Cen- 
sus of Retail Distribution shows the fol- 
lowing types of operation: 

RETAIL STORES BY TYPES OF 
OPERATION, 1935 
Percent 
of 
Number Sales Total 
of stores (add 000) Sales 
United States Total 


—all types ..... 1,653,961 $33,161,276 100.0 
Independents .....1,474,149 24,246,112 73.1 
Single-store ....1,419,855 21,634,246 65.2 
Two-store ...... 40,897 1,749,849 5.3 
Three-store .... 13,054 771,246 2.3 
Local branch sys- 
COMES ccccccecs 343 90,771 .3 
CO a 127,482 7,550,186 22.8 
PE sisecééece< 17,964 1,021,613 3.1 
Sectional and na- 
DE. acceeess 107,593 6,413,596 19.3 
Manufacturer- z 
controlled .... 1,925 114,977 4 
All other types.. 52,330 1,364,978 4.1 
Leased depart- 
ments, inde- 
pendent ...... 3,517 48,041 1 
Leased depart- 
ments, chain.. 3,664 108,070 3 
Utility-operated 
stores .......:. 3.936 123,242 4 
Mail-order houses 378 $20,027 1.3 
Direct selling 
(house-to-house) 6,349 125,316 4 
State liquor 
SG” cccccus 2,053 160,665 5 
Military post 
canteens .... 487 5,524 
Commissaries or 
company stores 1,888 113,126 3 
Other types . 30,058 260,967 8 


*Includes some county and municipal 
stores. 

Retail sales during the first six 
months of 1938 were about 15 per cent 
below the corresponding period of 1937 
and about five per cent below 1936, ac- 
cording to final midyear estimates of the 
Marketing Research Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Sales of general merchandise de- 
creased about eight per cent, food sales 
were down about five per cent, and 
heavy durable goods about 36 per cent. 
The greatest relative decline in this lat- 
ter group was recorded for automobiles. 
a drop of almost 50 per cent taking place 
in the dollar volume of new passenger 
cars during the six months period as 
compared with 1937. Sharp reductions 
were shown for furniture and household 
appliances, and for lumber and building 
materials but the relative declines were 
considerably less than that recorded for 
automobiles. 

Although consumer income was con- 
siderably below the six months period 
of last yéar and severe curtailment in 
spending took place, the decrease in dol- 
lar sales of general merchandise and 
food was not entirely due to depressed 
conditions but can be accounted for in 
part by lowered prices. 


Associations 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C. 
Retailers’ National Council, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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—Wholesale Sales by Types of Operation, and Sales of Full-Service and Limited- 
Function Wholesalers by Kinds of Business, Showing the Decline from 1929 to the Depres- 
sion Low, the Position in 1936 Relative to 1929, and the Proportion of the Decline 
Recovered (Black Area) by 1936 (U. 8S. Department of Commerce). 


—World Economics Review, 1936. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave., 
New York. Published by Swedish Cham- 
ber of Commerce of U. S. A Est. 1907 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 12,097 

gross. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $33.75 
6 90.00 49.50 30.25 
12 80.00 44.00 26.75 


Annalist, 229 W. 43rd St., New York. 
Published by New York Times Co. Est. 
1913. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 11%x 
15. Type page, 10 1/16x13%. Published 
Wednesday Forms close Saturday. 


Agency discounts, 10-5 Circulation 
(ABC), 7,854, (gross), 8,145. Rates 
Agate line, 40c; 2,500 lines, 33c; 5,000 


lines, 30c 


Better Letters in Business, 4416 Elston 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Published by Business 
Journals Est 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist Forms close 25th month 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 12,370. 
Executives, 34%: sales managers, 20%; 
advertising mers., 17%; credit megrs., 6%; 


office mgrs., 6%; others, 17%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
$96.00 $52.00 $28.00 
6 92.00 $9.00 26.00 
12 84.00 $4.00 23.00 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
Published by Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Subscription, $1. Type page, 6%x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $100.00 $70.00 $35.00 
6 95.00 66.50 33.35 
12 90.00 63.00 31.50 
Bridge, 142 E. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 
Published by Credit Union National 
Ass'n. Est. 1936. Subscription, $0.50. 


Type page, 7x10. 


Trim size, 8%%x11%. 
Forms close 10th 


Published 5th mo 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 108,118. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Col. 2 Cols. 
1 $300.00 $235.00 $125.00 
12 270.00 217.37 118.75 


Business Chronicle, Fourth and Pike 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $6 Type page, 6 13/16x9%. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $80.00 $43.00 $23.50 
26 64.00 34.40 18.80 
52 56.00 30.10 16.45 


Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $5 Trim 
size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10 3/16. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close 8 days pre- 
ceding. Agency diseounts, 15-2. N. IL. A. 
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A statement on request. Circulation 
(ABC), 103,030, (gross), 109,731. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
I $915.00 $645.00 $335.00 
860.00 600.00 315.00 

815.00 560.00 200.00 

775.00 525.00 280.00 


Chain Store Age (Administration Edi- 
tion), 93 Worth St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 
1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size. 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 24th 
preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 11,797, (gross), 15,970. 
5c-$1 dry goods and dept. store chains, 
9 drug chains, 5%; grocery chains, 
18%; other chains, 4%. Chain store man- 
agers 5c-$1, dry goods and dept. store 
chains, 11%; drug chains, 22%; grocery 
chains, 5%; other chains, 1%; chain store 
clerks and manufacturers, 21%; others 
4 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $190.00 $140.00 
fh 225.00 170.00 125.00 
12 200.00 155.00 110.00 


Chain Store Age (Annual Equipment 
Directory). Published as part of the 
November issue of “Chain Store Age.” 
Administration edition. 

Chain Store Age (Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers) Published as part of 
August issue of General Merchandise 
Variety Store Executives Edition. 


Chain Store Age (Variety Store Edi- 
tions.)—(Store managers and execu- 
tives). 93 Worth St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 
1925. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), General Merchandise Variety 
Store Executives’ edition, 3,982; Variety 
Store Managers’ edition, 5,086, (gross), 
9.068. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $200.00 $125.00 $75.00 
6 185.00 110.00 65.00 
12 165.00 95.00 55.00 


Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. 
Grand Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Journal of Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 
Subscription, $17. Type page, 16%x21%. 
Published every business morning. Forms 
close 3 p. m. preceding day. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 


Statement) (April, 1938), 23,951. tates 
per line 
Times General Financial 
1 $0.40 $0.50 
13 .36 47 
26 .32 .36 
52 .30 32 


Clevelander, 400 Union Commerce Blde., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1926. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10\. Published 15th month. 
Forms close 5th mo. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment) (gross), 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $88.00 $59.00 $35.00 
6 82.00 47.00 27.00 
12 76.00 41.00 23.00 


Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Published by Chicago Association of 
Commerce. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 8,538, (gross), 12,317. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $125.00 $95.00 
6 165.00 112.50 87.50 
12 150.00 100.00 80.00 


Commerce and Industry, 258 The Bourse. 
Philadelphia. Official paper Board of 
Trade and others. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $62.50 $31.25 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Commonwealth, The, 111 N. Fifth St., 
Richmond, Va. Published by Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%xll%. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 1st. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,746; 
(gross), 7,617. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $100.00 $55.50 $39.00 
6 96.00 54.30 38.10 
12 90.00 52.50 36.90 


Community Service Magazine Group, Ho- 
tel Kansas Citian, Kansas City, Mo. Pub- 
lished by Community Service Corp. Est. 
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Retail Stores by Types, 1935* 


Kind of Business 
SEAT Ms cscas 


ee 


Foop STORES, 
Candy and confectionery 
Dairy products stores and milk dealers.. 
Egg and poultry dealers 
Delicatessen stores 
Fruit stores and vegetable 
Grocery stores 


Meat markets 
Fish markets—seafood 


Number and part- Pay Roll? 
of Sales time). Avg. Total 
stores (add 000) for year (add 000) 
1,653,961 $33,161,276 3,961,478 $3,623,289 
532,010 8,362,425 745,103 663,418 

314,467 37,191 23,126 
576,351 79,964 114,994 
52,404 4,662 2,951 
88,708 7,141 5,677 
215,965 23,217 16,770 
2,202,607 156,031 125,802 
4,149,813 359,716 304,006 
565,640 45,258 44,551 
46,811 6,220 4,481 
99,908 16,604 12,836 


GENERAL STORES (WITH FOOD).............. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE GROUP 
Dry goods & general merchandise 
POONER GONE onto sccecisncussa coves 
APPAREL GROUP 
Men’s furnishings stores 
Men’s clothing—furnishings stores 
Family clothing stores 
Women's ready-to-wear stores 
Furriers and fur shops 
Millinery stores 


Accessories—other apparel stores 
ITOMOTIVE GROUP 
vehicle dealers 
Used-car dealers 





FILLING STATIONS 


Floor coverings-drapery stores 
Household appliance and radio stores... 
Radio dealers 
Other home furnishings stores 
LUMBER-BUILDING-HARDWARE GROUP. rn 
Lumber and building-material dealers... 
Hardware stores 
Hardware and farm implement dealers... 
Heating and plumbing equipment dealers 
Paint, glass, wall-paper stores * 
Electrical supply stores 
EATING AND DRINKING PLACES. ...........+: 
Restaurants-cafeterias-lunch 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands 
Drinking places 
Drug stores with fountain 
Drug stores without fountain ... 
OTHER RETAIL STORES 
Bicycle shops 
Cigar stores and cigar stands 


Gift, novelty, souvenir shops 
Hay, grain, feed stores (without groc.).. 
Hay, grain and feed stores (with groc.). 
Farm and garden supply stores......... 
Jewelry stores 

Luggage stores 


Sporting goods stores 
Beer and liquor stores (packaged) 
Other classifications 
SECOND-HAND STORES 
Second-hand stores—clothing and shoe.. 
Second-hand—furniture 
Second-hand tires, accessories and parts 


Second-hand stores—other 


*Kind-of-business classifications are not a measure of sales by commodities. 
+Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated busi- 


Employees 
(full-time 








49,751 9,099 8,224 

1,110,403 82,841 60,735 

4,619,751 729,195 608,817 

527,862 65,730 48,612 

3,311,070 492,090 468,910 

780,819 171,375 91,295 

2,656,242 327,629 338,300 

515,949 45,579 59,705 

143,668 12,704 15,110 

358,849 46,777 47,205 

794,992 107,469 103,047 

59,897 6,765 10,461 

94,451 18,651 14,865 

67,120 14,820 17,316 

109,917 17,733 13,968 

511,399 57,131 56,62: 

4,606,650 378,000 436,993 

3,725,438 257,154 314,274 

122,204 9,868 10,769 

373,910 45,751 54,557 

370,064 63,220 55,122 

15,034 2,007 2,271 

1,967,714 203,753 177,128 

1,289,896 173,931 211,188 

694,578 77,905 102,065 

61,246 8,943 9,752 

381,171 65,836 75,156 

57,152 6,135 7.513 

95,749 15,112 16,702 

1,864,275 193,672 221,113 

866,865 90,858 108,801 

467,217 45,658 48,558 

291,762 22,05! 22,381 

89,477 16,802 20,065 

127,049 14,907 17,250 

21,905 3,389 4,058 

2,390,860 646,935 413,720 

1,453,118 442,908 282,637 

213,781 52,84 29,595 

98,005 723,961 51,18: 101,488 
56,697 1,232,593 159,130 143,354 
38,731 950,328 127,830 112,660 
17,966 282,265 31,300 30,694 
151,240 2,947,127 300,295 331,410 
78 », 149 628 493 
2.979 67,007 12,117 13,474 
15,350 182,950 15,111 13,820 
11,242 98,718 17,320 15,964 
35,293 859,018 91,573 106,066 
5,512 31,502 4,285 3,366 
10,350 317,390 17,418 16,284 
782 29,277 1,626 1,397 
9,176 252,471 18,732 18,248 
12,447 234,893 25,709 35.479 
829 16,230 1,721 2,124 
7,071 61,655 13,843 6,491 
1,944 35,315 3,692 4,252 
12,105 328,307 16,312 19,458 
25,379 427,245 60,208 74,494 
22,550 113,340 20,994 17,113 
2,862 6,544 1,192 631 
6,941 21,961 3,383 2,232 
6,433 29,988 7,121 5,392 
1,142 20,489 2,258 3,096 
5,172 34,358 7,040 5,762 


—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 
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Confectionery 


(See also Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 


Tue confectionery industry was the 
ninth most important division of the 
“manufactured food” industry in 1935, 
from the standpoint of total value of 
products, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau. Principal items in this produc- 
tion were as follows: 


PRINCIPAL CONFECTIONERY 
PRODUCTION, 1935 


Pounds Value 
Chocolate (total) .....392,718,340 $72,958,409 
Fancy packages ....138,688,419 38,859,419 
DEL 666000460 00066<66 188,534,010 25,417,911 
EE cbedbaticeneeens 65,495,911 8,681,079 
Bars (total) .......... 395,935,824 56,095,564 
Chocolate-covered ..336,668,575 47,661,270 
Other kinds ........ 59,267,249 8,437,294 
eee GU sse0stacca 226,303,318 24,530,311 
Caramels and chewing 
RCP ere 121,045,053 12,138,716 
 \_ eee 96,617,112 7,899,951 
=r 90,718,416 9,333,769 
Marshmallows ........ 59,340,125 6,581,060 
DO ncbdcocuédces 24,978,220 3,578,727 
Other confectionery (except 
RP Ferrara 17,341,704 
Confectionery not reported by 
BN eet th aati wre vgbbaniin J tia steed 20,557,032 
ee WEEE Rebniacéstdnbadanaune 13,976,067 


There were 1,314 establishments in 
1935 engaged wholly or principally in the 
manufacture of candy, cake ornaments, 
popcorn balls, cakes, stuffed dates, salted 
nuts and related products, not including 
chewing gum and competitive chocolate 
products, according to the 1935 Census 
of Manufactures. The total value of 
their products amounted to $259,889,300, 
against $211,833,211 in 1933, for 1,218 
units. 

These establishments, embracing only 
those concerns having annual sales of 
more than $5,000 each, paid total wages 
of $39,251,753 to 52,109 wage earners, 
the average number employed during 
the year, against $32,991,077 paid to an 
average of 50,609 wage earners in 1933. 
Cost of materials, containers, fuel and 
purchased electric energy totaled $153,- 
691,598. 

According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, commercial production of con- 
fectionery in 1936 was slightly more than 
2 billion pounds, or about 16 pounds per 
capita, with a manufacturer's sales value 
of approximately $324,000,000. 


The 1935 Census of Manufactures re- 
ports 44 establishments in the choco- 
late and cocoa industry, as compared 
with 54 in 1933. (Five manufacturers 
did not report for their chocolate de- 


partments.) The value of their prod- 
ucts was $93,046,827, against $67,754,144 
in 1933. The average number of wage 
earners employed for 1935 was 8,291, 
with total wages of $7,995,804. 


materials, fuel and purchased electric 
energy amounted to $66,407,459. 

In the chewing gum industry, there 
were 25 establishments shown in the 


preliminary figures of the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures. The value of their 
products was $56,721,746 against 26 
establishments with a product value of 
$47,766,180 in 1935. The average num- 
ber of wage earners for 1937 was 2,401 
with total wages of $2,966,585, as com- 


Cost of- 
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DOLLAR SALES OF CANDY 
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pared with 2,252 wage earners who re- 
ceived $2,416,923 in 1935. 

Sales of confectionery and competi- 
tive chocolate products by 284 manufac- 
turers increased very minutely on a 
quantity basis from 1936 to 1937 and 6.7 
per cent on a value basis, according to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce’s eleventh annual survey of 
the confectionery and competitive choco- 
late products industries. The survey 
covered products popularly known as 
candy, but excluded such items as 
stuffed dates and salted nuts. It in- 
cluded competitive chocolate products, 
such as molded chocolate bars. 

The survey showed manufacturers in 
the confectionery and competitive choco- 
late products industries selling 60.4 per 
cent of their total production through 
jobbers; 19.4 per cent direct to chain 
stores and 12.1 per cent direct to inde- 
pendents, or 31.5 per cent direct to re- 
tailers; 8.0 per cent through their own 


-— x ZS Ulu OUTCUCUC 


—Corn Industries Research Foundation. 


stores, and 0.1 per cent by mail order, 
or 8.1 per cent direct to the consumer. 
Sales to chain stores have tended stead- 
ily upward since 1933, while sales to in- 
dependent retailers have steadily de- 
clined since even before 1933. In 1937 
sales to chain stores were below 1936 
sales, and independent stores bought 
more than in 1936. 

The same report gives the distribution 
of 1937 sales by 316 confectionery man- 
ufacturers according to volume as fol- 
lows: 


Firms Sales — 
$1,000,000 or more......... 49 $173,042,778 
$500,000 to $999,999 ........ 41 31,528,323 
$100,000 to $499,999 ...... . 115 30,348,019 
$20,000 to $99,999........... 7 4,655,458 
Less than $20,000......... 33 381,011 


Total 16 $239,955,589 

All groups showed gains over 1936, and 
total was 6.7 per cent greater than the 
1936 total. 


Important trends in candy manufac- 
turing, says The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, are the shift toward specializa- 
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tion and the trend toward individual 
wraps. The latter trend, affecting many 
bulk items, has made the industry more 
of a market for packing machinery and 
packaging supplies of all kinds. 

According to the 1935 Census of 
American Business, there were 2,191 
full service and limited function gro- 
cery wholesalers whose confectionery 
sales totaled $166,302,000. 

According to The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, candy is distributed largely 
through wholesalers, including candy 
wholesalers, tobacconists, wholesale 
grocers, wholesale druggists, etc. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribution 
shows 55,197 candy and confectionery 
stores, with sales of $314,467,000 in that 
year, or one per cent of all retail busi- 
ness. The 1933 census listed 54,243 
candy and confectionery stores, with 
sales of $271,213,000. 

Confectionery and restaurant chain 


ore 


organizations total 257, according to 


Chain Store Age. They operate 4,564 
retail units. 

Among the principal raw materials 
used in confectionery manufacture, 
listed according to their importance in 
volume are: Sugar, corn syrup, choco- 
late coatings, nuts, milk products, 
fruits, coconut and cocoa butter, cocoa 
powder, extracts and oils. 

The chewing gum industry uses gum, 
chicle, paraffin, essential oils, flavoring 
extracts, etc. A large amount of pack- 
aging machinery and materials is used 
by producers of sweets. 


Associations 

Associated Retail Confectioners of the 
United States, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 

National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Pier 23, Staten Island, 
New York. 

National Confectioners Association, 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Confectionery and Ice Cream Markets of 
the Western States. 

Cream 


Western Confectioner Ice 


News describes markets and sales possi- 


bilities in its territory for ice cream 
and confectionery equipment and sup- 
plies; and presents ice cream and con- 
fectionery production figures, in this 
booklet. 


Publications 


Candy Buyers’ Directory, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. Published by Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co. Bst. 
1932. Free (controlled). Trim size, 5% 
x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published Sept. 
Forms close Sept. 10. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 10,000. Rates—l page, $112.50; 
% page, $68.75; % page, $43.75. 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Published by Confection- 
er’s Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 2,500. 
Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $70.00 $50.00 

6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Confectioners News, 437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. For jobbers. Pub- 
lished by Confectioners Journal Pub. Co. 
Est. 1935. Subscription free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 1st. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates, per 
inch—1l1 time, $4.00; 3 times, $3.75; 6 
times, $3.50: 12 times, $3.00. 

Confectionery - Ice Cream World, 99 
Hudson St., New York. Published by 
Consolidated Trade Publications, Inc. 
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Est. 1929. Subscription, $4. Type page, 
9%x12. Published Friday. Forms close 


10 days before publication date. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $92.00 $49.00 
13 118.00 65.00 39.00 
26 101.00 54.00 30.00 
52 88.00 49.00 27.00 


International Confectioner, 135 Front St., 
New York. Published by The Interna- 
tional Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Sub- 
scription, $3.00. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid 4,938, free (controlled), 
1,677. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $97.00 $60.00 $48.00 

6 86.00 53.00 38.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. 


Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 1.241; (gross), 1,906. Con- 
fectionery mfrs., 86%; supply houses, 


12%; others, 2%. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $103.50 $57.50 $40.25 
6 92.00 48.88 32.13 
12 86.25 46.00 28.75 


Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. Est. 1924. 
Subscription free with “Manufacturing 
Confectioner.” Trim size, 7%x105. Type 
page, 6x9. Published January. Forms 
close Dec. 31. Agency discounts, 0-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
3,500. Rates— 
1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages 
$150.00 $225.00 $300.00 


Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 


Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 90.00 50.00 32.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.00 


Sweets, 223 Courtland St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Est. 1910. Official organ of: South- 
ern Wholesale Confectioners Assn. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,008. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $50.00 $30.00 

6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 
304 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Published by Occidental Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7%4,x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), paid, 1,708, free 


(controlled), 1,448. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $95.00 $52.50 $30.00 
6 80.00 46.25 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
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Tue Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimates the production of milk 
during 1937 as slightly more than 103,- 
000,000,000 pounds. About 41 per cent 
of this is used for bottling purposes— 
milk and cream—and the remainder for 
putter, cheese, evaporated, condensed 
and dry milk, ice cream, cottage cheese, 
casein, etc. Per capita consumption of 
fluid milk in the United States is 153 
quarts a year, topping all countries ex- 
cept Switzerland where it is 232 quarts, 
according to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion 

Nearly 20 per cent of the consumer's 
food dollar goes for m?ik and milk prod- 
ucts, according to Milk Plant Monthly. 
There are approximately 8,500 milk proc- 
essors-distributors not including the 
smaller plants, it says. Some of these en- 
gage in wholesaling, and some produce 
dairy products also. 

A breakdown of the distributor's milk 
dollar based on recent certified account- 
ants’ figures prepared for the New York 
legislature shows that 44.03 per cent of 
the dollar goes to dairy farmers for 
milk; 26.16 per cent to labor; 8.75 per 
cent for supplies—bottles, cases, truck- 
ing, etc.; taxes, 2.24 per cent; deprecia- 
tion, 2.40 per cent; profits, 2.98 per cent; 
salaries, less than a half of one per 
cent. 

The number of plants engaged in mak- 
ing each of the principal dairy products 
is reported as follows by The Olsen Pub- 
lishing Company. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS PLANTS 

Number 

SINE 13-9 acters ing emtasboanaielainay a ada take 6,200 
ee ee ee ae 4,500 
Condensed and evaporated milk .... 1,500 
Bottled milk and cream ........ 11,500 
i. Gn. nsadankvokactbatadeaas 6,400 
Some plants make more than one 
dairy product. When each plant is 
counted only once, regardless of the 


number of products which it makes, the 
net number of plants engaged in mak- 
ing dairy products is about 19,000. About 
-,000 of these are farmer-owned codéper- 
ative plants. 

Of 1,500 plants manufacturing con- 
densed and evaporated milk, 400 manu- 
facture for canning purposes, according 
to The Olsen Publishing Company. The 
remaining 1,100 are principally milk and 
ice cream plants which have evaporat- 
ing equipment for the purpose of con- 
verting surplus into a salable product, 
or for reducing milk to a concentrated 
State for the manufacture of ice cream. 

Production of milk in 1938 will un- 
doubtedly reach an all time high due to 
the very favorable weather conditions. 

Inasmuch as the milk and ice cream 
industries can absorb only certain quan- 
tities of milk, depending upon consump- 
tion, this surplus has been converted in- 
to butter, cheese and concentrated milks 
in the form of condensed, evaporated and 
dry milks. The storage stocks of those 
products, therefore, are much higher 


Dairy Products; Produce 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution: Meat Packing, By-Products) 











Production of Dairy Products 














— —Pounds——————___, 
1935 1933 
RE oo oig 5's Kb 6N 49S 4A dO BOER TD SS DwEWEN SD SRRS YEO 1,645,991,898 1,742,366,332 
EE nd ctgtdaeeaedneriddtasée areas wear eeee cea 2,385,394 1,542,836 
American or cheddar cheese: 
<< {eraser ree 473,621,021 - 350,312,367 
rr Se rs Sry ee ee 10,743,735 5,912,264 
EY EE on og ca eek DR RAMEE E eae ie ea ee Katee 1,278,580 465,293 
DE os bcnc koe ceeds bh be cd sekd Rekedhsneis oaks eeeeedeenee 40,624,277 29,502,638 
DED scccicadudeedswdtnnbness sauresenwedsettessscanesans 26,323,179 24,624,046 
NE ings ci pacee pw SN 6CEASENORDDOR CORD ETRS REDON a ROERE 5,891,362 6,438,959 
RD on 5006 5se 5800 cones basecedssdeceseoveseccnoncs 8,844,215 9,277,581 
Cream (not including cottage cheese).............0+-5: 42,182,118 31,827,158 
en ere rrr rt ee 476,260 723,508 
DEY cncceavu stn eentedcereneescabes ese acedeesengns 14,714,452 7,094,652 
Ce, CED. 6. noc bem che dba db ONS aR RSS KOC CER See SNS 8,268,422 5,091,739 
a eT Tree 116,592,283 90,663,125 
Condensed milk (sweetened): 
Case goods— 
rn rr Ss Ce . cc aenentenesseadeeeeeee nen 53,634,339 84,518,816 
PEGS TOUR GRAMNMNOE WANs cc oc cscs cscccdesecaneese 1,881,096 5,836,166 
Bulk goods— 
ee? Ch MP pnb ivkncesadensaeanenne 90,576,166 78,819,476 
SS rer eee 118,073,456 104,501,656 
Evaporated milk (unsweetened): 
Se CE oop cccekhs Meee ne Ghdbed see eedeseneNeennS 1,860,510,574 1,666,931,626 
i Ee .. cant dkateedehel ees Ken bahinn se seene hewes 109,733,472 77,091,085 
SS OS eee 150,034,163 87,561,027 
Condensed and evaporated buttermilk................. 64,971,729 61,624,012 
Concentrated skim milk (for stock feed).......... 24,616.642 22,021,012 
CN TH og. ck cccoesewececcccccesvessencescesss Zc. @8=—i—=#"n=. wae wn’ 
Dried and powdered skim milk ..........0eeeeeeeeeees 291,138,242 262,052,976 
Dried and powdered whole milk..............0--eeeeee5 22,369,482 19,004,639 
Dried and powdered CFEAM ...... ccc ccccccccccccccsccces 41,714 119,410 
Dried and powdered buttermilk ..........6.-ee see eeeees 53,324,133 61,581,548 
Dried and powdered Whey........cccceeescsccccccsceess 14,.213.000 q§j.-= i cesses, 
Buen OF MATE COTUES) ccc cccccccccccccscccccescesececece 3,470,568 1,337,325 
Sugar of milk (refimed) ......ccccccccsccccccesccccccers 3,405,737 3,299,177 
er rr Ter TT Terry ee 198,715,579 108,138,094 
CE OEE cn cobs panekcedsbdeshintnescaenaseateeeennee 43,225,374 30,119,737 
Ce ED kh acnddneccusseaneas PE ER ee ee ee 5,700,715 1,403,894 
—U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
than usual and the price is somewhat engaged primarily in manufacturing 


depressed. 
Leading states in the production of 


milk in 1937 were: 
MILK PRODUCTION, 1937 

Million Millions 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Wisconsin ...11,378 CORR cdccccsss GD 
Minnesota ... 7,646 Michigan . 4,470 
New York ... 7,392 ll laa 4,164 
in. shbngous 5,992 California . 4,121 
PGE. ssaaes 4,914 Missouri . 3,189 
Pennsylvania. 4,559 Indiana . 2,993 


About 75 per cent of all butter is made 
in the West North Central states. Lead- 
ing states in the production of butter 
are, in the following order, Minnesota, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Illinois and Indiana. 

Wisconsin leads in the production of 
cheese, producing 357,467,000 pounds of 
a total 1936 production of 642,551,000 
pounds in the United States. This does 
not include production of cottage cheese, 
most of which is made by milk dealers 
from surplus skim milk. 

Total value of dairy products each 
year is about $4,000,000,000 according to 
The Olsen Publishing Company. 

The dairy industry spends about $90,- 
000,000 each year for new equipment, 
according to the same authority. This 
equipment includes bottling, pasteuriz- 
ing and other special machinery as well 
as conveyors, motors, and a variety of 
general industrial equipment which 
must be designed to meet the industry’s 
requirements for frequent scrubbing and 
cleaning. Much of this equipment is 
made with non-corrosive alloys. Large 
numbers of motor trucks are used. 

Production of 3,458 establishments 
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butter, and reporting to the 1935 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, was valued at 
$501,215,604. Cost of materials, contain- 
ers, fuel and purchased electric energy 
was $423,006,516. The average number 
of wage-earners employed for the year 
was 18,434. Wages totaled $17,516,071. 
Farm production of butter, treated as 
an agricultural operation, is not cov- 
ered by the Census of Manufactures. 

Cheese was the principal product of 
2,573 establishments reporting to the 
1935 Census of Manufactures. Their 
output was valued at $98,949,723. Cost 
of materials, containers, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy was $84,110,002. 
Wage earners totaled 4,344, and wages, 
$3,935,786. 

Condensed and evaporated milk was 
the chief product of 467 establishments 
reporting to the 1935 census. Their pro- 
duction totaled $171,489,341. Wage earn- 
ers numbered 8,458, and wages aggregat- 
ed $8,318,938. Cost of materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and purchased electric en- 
ergy was $130,495,071. 

Data on oleomargarine, a butter sub- 
stitute, is listed in the MEAT PACKING, 
By-Propucts section. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion lists 16,380 dairy products stores 
and milk dealers, not including farmer 
dairies. Their net sales in 1935 were 
$576,351,000. The average number of 
full-time and part-time employes for 
the year was 79,964. Payroll amounted 
to $114,994,000. 

In addition, the census lists 5,747 
egg and poultry dealers whose net sales 
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$52,404,000. number 


Average 
of full-time and part-time employes was 
4,662 and total payroll $2,951,000. 


totaled 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports supply and utilization 
of milk (milk and milk equivalent of 


products) in the 
(latest available 


dairy 
1936 


manufactured 
United States in 
data) as follows: 





SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION OF MILK 
1936 
Million 
Milk production pounds 
By cows on farms.........++«:+- 103,183 
By cows not on farms'........ : 2,826 
Total milk production.............. 106,009 
Utilization (milk equivalent): 
Consumed as milk and cream in 
cities, villages, etc.......... . 31,848 
On farms where produced.... 2,522 
Fed to calves on farms.......... 2,794 
Used for farm butter............ 10,597 
Used for manufacture in dairy 
plants (milk equivalent): 
Creamery butter? ............ 32,647 
Ice cream’ ...... pbboneees 2,875 
Ce «=f nccceseneseusenede - 6,446 
Concentrated ‘milk ot ry ee 5,103 
Other uses and to balance* 1,177 
‘Assumed same as for 1930. No informa- 


tion as to trend since that time is available 

"Excluding milk equivalent of whey but- 
ter. 

"Excluding milk duplicated in concentrated 
milk products and butter. 

*Whole milk cheese and part skim cheese. 

‘Condensed, evaporated, dry or powdered 
whole milk, malted milk and dry or pow- 
dered cream. 

*Differences between estimates of produc- 
tion and the independently determined con- 
sumption items shown The chief items 
omitted are milk purchased by farm fam- 
ilies, such skimming and shipping losses as 
are not covered by conversion factors, milk 
used for butter or for feeding by the non- 
farm families keeping cows and milk fed 
to poultry and to livestock other than 
calves. These balances have not been cor- 
rected for differences in exports and im- 
ports, for variation in the quantity of 
cream carried over in cold storage, for pos- 
sible changes in the test of the milk pro- 
duced, for changes in production by non- 
farm cows, or for the production and con- 
sumption of goats’ milk 


Milch cows and heifers two years old 
or older on farms in the United States 
as of Jan. 1, 1938, were reported as 24,- 
902,000 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The farm value per head 
was $54.45. 

Annual per capita consumption of 
dairy products in 1935 and 1936 in con- 


tinental United States is shown as 
follows: 
PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
1936 1935 
Butter, Ibs. beeeuaeseeuses 16.6 17.3 
Th Mn ttdcebenadee ad 5.4 5.24 
Evaporated milk, 16.59 16.74 
Condensed milk. Ibs....... 1.95 1.78 
Milk used in cities and vil- 
Ph Ot  scacacetses 38.2 37.0 
Production of commercial- 
factory ice cream, gals.. 1.90 1.56 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Consumption of butter, cheese, evapo- 


rated milk, condensed milk, and milk 
equivalent of all dairy products is calculat- 
ed from production. foreign trade, and do- 
mestic stocks. Milk used in cities and 
villages is calculated from board of health 
reports 


Ice Cream 

A total of 2.447 establishments, en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
ice cream, water ices, sherbets and 
frozen custards, reported to the 1935 
Census of Manufactures. Value of their 
products was $209,684,610. Costs of ma- 
terials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $101,167,603. 
They employed 17,321 wage earners. 
Wages totaled $19,104,483. The preced- 
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Dairy Products and Milk Dealers and Egg & Poultry Dealers, Except 
Farmer Dairies 
Dairy Products and Milk 
Egg and Poultry Dealers Dealers 
Number of Number of 
stores Sales stores Sales 
UNITED STATES TOTAL ......««.+-- 5,747 $52,404,000 16,380 $576,351,000 
cn cc ences seb eenneseunt 393 2,304,000 1,336 32,606,000 
GOUOGEEOE io cccccsccccccccscsosece 113 592,000 328 9,771,000 
DT Stab endevacedsaiectassacetees 8 58,000 145 1,796,000 
EE ong oc anabebes 228 1,455, -_ 607 15,048,000 
New EEAMmGMITe 2... cccccccccccccs 3 77 2,213,000 
Rhode Taland .....ccccccccccccccces 29 148, 000 116 3,153,000 
ll rrr 2 63 625,000 
Mirppoum ATLANTIC ... 2.002500 cocccecs 2,222 23,264,000 4,177 103,955,000 
OW JOGGGT cc cccccvccccccosesesscce 57 4,238,000 861 18,388,000 
i Pe. ccs cnpeeussesacegeneses 1,011 14,734,000 2,176 51,403,000 
POMMSVIVARIA 2. cccccccccscccccccces 636 4,292,000 1,140 34,164,000 
East NortH CENTRAL...........0000- 1,079 6,276,000 3,004 68,674,000 
OO er . iiehaeeetewsaanud 234 1,800,000 894 13,538,000 
Pt, ics cunerseeveksaneeeees ete 145 991,000 316 6,741,000 
BESOMAOM cc ccc ccccccccccesececeoos 134 513,000 495 17,485,000 
BE cuushckddeatdweenvendesneughes 539 2,450,000 810 21,669,000 
Wisconsin a ee ee me 27 522,000 489 9,241,000 
West NortTH CENTRAL ......ceeseeees 450 3,900,000 2,154 29,623,000 
a seeaws ; seeeheusanseemee 106 906,000 1,232 5,255,000 
"aes r= 104 1,092,000 224 1,204,000 
ie |. scene beekkebobeneee ues 21 263,000 189 13,350,000 
DE pccancosdonsadeesbesecoeons 174 1,175,000 204 7,329,000 
Nebraska 5 cies isle kina Oe eee 37 405,000 156 1,575,000 
Sr Pe. . occccenseaseecuesees 1 x 52 346,000 
Baemth DaMOte .ccccccccccsesesesess 7 x 7 564,000 
SoutH ATLANTIC ..... 482 4,798,000 1,142 26,666,000 
De -. -ssgtknasetedeieueredene 51 151,000 58 1,513,000 
District of Columbia..............-- 33 1,038,000 20 2,495,000 
PL svn ccuadésewtavncdstseeae ones 76 589,000 94 2,044,000 
SE, ccc ccurcceséesdsecsnendtaias 50 811,000 110 1,654,000 
PE «-. cicesekeeastates enews 117 1,354,000 119 11,765,000 
DE GNGEEOE, ccceccccccesssccecves 31 280,000 88 648,000 
ee COGURE. .ccccvesccocsoseeene 10 47,000 41 670,000 
WEEE, «= ncdcnedowesctsede vewesscees 77 388,000 72 3,616,000 
TR WHEE  cccvescccccasessceves 37 140,000 540 2,261,000 
Bast SoutH CENTRAL ........--.+0+- 202 1,513,000 315 4,802,000 
De <<. essaneabebacbeakeeasaees 54 359,000 65 920,000 
PO . i ccucégudetebiaweed Gane 80 326,000 139 2,393,000 
PE vcccegueeesosctcbeweeeses 26 113,000 50 330,000 
Ce <c. ceceesiecten ceoceccese 42 715,000 61 1,159,000 
West SoutH CENTRAL ............... 253 2,314,000 734 4,950,000 
PE .ccctenedawiedeseennewnnds 53 251,000 18 69,000 
DE 6.66660 ceeeutenenedeages< 31 254,000 497 2,252,000 
DD  <cecetdisesedvetsdieeceeeaes 26 179,000 52 633,000 
ie ee eee eae whe 143 1,630,000 167 1,996,000 
MouUNTAIN 71 ee 346 4,580,000 
DE. ccsccgubsessbetneeeheneates 1 36 392,000 
PD  esessesdedooeeneonsbeedass 54 234, 000 84 2 = 000 
De 2 > os cba een ededee mee emah ened 1 31 327,000 
NE FEO PI ee eer 6 95, 000 33 582,000 
Nevada ppkbaneskeeebetelendesus ee 1 x 10 234,000 
a SD ccncecbddksesncesevansees 1 x 11 146,000 
Utah iii he hpnddakapawsseasasent 4 8,000 95 1,354,000 
TE nck cccceetanesesevacénces 3 22,000 46 425,000 
DG aa eis RedGebtehS wesneueaten 550 6,295,000 646 20,377,000 
CE, onc ccccdkaSenedetes seaneue 467 5,862,000 385 13,422,000 
NS a ee aaa etki 60 245,000 7 3,069,000 
WOE kk bc ccceceevecescocesce 23 188,000 185 3,886,000 
CHAIN STORES (not included in the 
above distribution) .........ss.e++6. 45 1.368 000 2,526 280,118,000 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











ing figures do not cover manufacture of 
ice cream, etc., by hotels and restau- 
rants or by retailers for use in their 
soda fountains. 

Production by the 2,447 establishments 
was divided between ice cream, ices and 
specialties, $192,905,625; other products 
not normally belonging to the industry, 
$16,778,895. Ice cream, etc., made as 
secondary preducts in other industries 
amounted to $22,009,245. Total produc- 





tion of ice cream, etc., was divided as 
follows in 1935: 
ICE CREAM PRODUCTION, 1935 
Thousands of Value 
gallons in thousands 
BOO GROGTE cccccsicee 198,352 $183,974 
I Da a a ie 6,241 5,036 
Spec anes 22,755 25,903 
ee 227,349 $214,914 
*Cups, sticks, etc., reported in ice-cream 


equivalent. 

Since 1935, wholesale ice cream man- 
ufacturers have established several 
thousand of their own retail stores for 
distribution of their own products, 
The Olsen Publishing Company points 
out. Heretofore whole ice cream 
manufacturers have been manufactur- 


er-wholesalers only, selling through 
such retail outlets as drug stores, soda 
fountains, confectionery stores, gTro- 
cery stores, restaurants, hotels, ete. 
These wholesalers are now operating 
chains, of from two to 300 stores, spe 
cializing in ice cream. 

The National Association of Retail 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, according to 
Soda Fountain Magazine, now has 300 
manufacturer members who own and op- 
erate one or more retail stores. The 
movement is dictated by desire to in- 
crease ice cream consumption and to 
counteract loss of sales occasioned by 
sale of counter ice cream _ freezers, 
which permit the retailer to make his 
own ice cream. There are approxi 
mately 10,000 of these in operation. 

Due to the recent increase in chains 
operating in the ice cream field, and 
to the large increase in number of 
counter freezers in use, there are wide 
differences in the total number of 
plants in operation by various sources. 
The Olsen Publishing Company, for 
example, lists 6,409 ice cream manu 
facturers in the United States and pos 
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The Leading Technical - Industrial 
Business Paper in the Milk Field 








The Outstanding Medium for— 


Cartons 

Dry Milk Machin- 
ery and Supplies 

Dairy Store 
Equipment 


Agitators 

Bottles 

Bottle Fillers 
Cleansers 

Caps and Hood Seals 
Crates, Cases and 


Trucks Decalcomania 
Chocolate Syrups Evaporators— Milk 
Coolers—Milk Emulsors 


Conveying Filters, Materials 


Equipment and Strainers 
Can Seals and Fillers—Milk—Cot- 

Gaskets tage Cheese 
Cans—Milk Fruit Drink 
Cultures Concentrates, etc. 


Milk Plant 


( Monthly 


Mew prone of Shelhed Fares 
Compare ot lemece, Le 
teed Mew Yow lev © 





Doors—Cold Storage 


Homogenizers Fittings 
Heaters Separators—Cream 
Holders Sterilizing Materials 
Mixers and Equipment 
Orangeade Seales and Weigh 
Concentrate Tanks 
Sanitary Pumps Thermometers 
Pasteurizing Testing Equipment 
Equipment Tanks 
Special Milk Proc- Vitamin Concen- 
essing Equipment trates and 
Recorders Irradiators 
Refrigerating Vats 
Equipment Washers—Bottles 
Sanitary Pipe and and Can 


—and all other milk processing and handling equipment 








bom Long bvtend Meteod) 
bes 


New Code tor California Dewy lodustry 








The Paper That Is USED by Milk Processors - Distributors 


1LK PLANT MONTHLY is now 

M in its twenty-seventh year of con- 

tinuous service to the industry. It 

: been published by the same publisher 

calited by the same editor practically 
since its inception. 

Its facilities for service to advertisers 
and advertising agencies lie in the long 
years of experience of members of its 
organization, in the milk field and the 
publishing business. 

Members of the advertising staff not 
only read the editorial pages, but they 
also visit milk plants for interviews with 
readers and study the industry along with 
the editorial staff. The advertising man- 
ager is a graduate of a dairy school. 


The Field Covered 

Wilk Plant is the industry’s name for 
the milk business which processes, bottles 
and sells milk, mainly retail (delivering 
it to the consumer’s door) or wholesale 
to retail stores. The smallest milk plant 
or milk business represents an investment 
in equipment of two to ten thousand dol- 
lars. The average plant, twenty to 
seventy-five thousand dollars and the 
larger units running from five hundred 
thousand into a million dollars and more 
for entire plant cost. There are approxi- 
mately 8,500 milk plants in the United 
states. 
_ In addition, because of the technical in- 
formation on milk appearing in _ its 
editorial columns, MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY is also read by the most 
important elements interested primarily 
in the manufacture of milk products. 


1 


Editorial Character 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY publishes, 


selects and secures technical information 
without stint. Its policy is to give to the 
industry it serves all the latest authorita- 
tive technical data available on the sub- 
ject of milk. It keeps its editorial 
columns important—it runs no “chat” 
page—no “humor page”—but at the same 
time it publishes important news and 
- es not overlook the importance of mer- 
chandising and publishes factual articles 
on this subject. The editor is well known 
and respected by the leaders in the indus- 

_ This is the only exclusive milk pub- 

ion that has an editorial staff devot- 
& its entire time to this one important 
part of the dairy industry. It is consid- 


ered by the industry as the outstanding 
medium in interpreting to the non-scien- 
tific mind (for applied science purposes ) 
the findings of the scientists in the field 
of pure dairy science. 

The leading scientists in the dairy field 
regularly offer their latest findings to 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY—two out- 
standing dairy technicians (Dr. H. A. 
Ruehe, Head of Dairy Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and E. H. Parfitt, 
Dairy Bacteriologist, Purdue University) 
are regular monthly contributors con- 
ducting departments. 

MILK PLANT Engineering and De- 
sign Department—In this department 
appear technical and _ semi-technical 
papers or articles dealing with Milk 
Plant Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, 
Power Plant, Plant Maintenance, etc. 

Outstanding evidence of reader inter- 
est is the generous response to question- 
naires. 


ucts and services—the one at the top confined 
to milk handling and processing use or per- 
tinent to the milk business, the other listing 
some of the general equipment or services 
which our readers use. Those products in the 
later list advertised in MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY are identified by an asterisk. 


An important fact to be considered is that 
the milk industry, while being a very old busi- 
ness, its importance as a business using many 
of the products shown in both lists is fairly 
recent. Also the number of milk businesses 
changing their set-up to require many of these 
products is increasing greatly each year. 

When making inquiry please inform us fully as 
to the nature of the product, machine or service 
on which advertising is being considered. This 
will help us to give you as much information 
as possible regarding market possibilities among 
our readers. 


Market Research 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY makes surveys 
to ascertain the market for products other than 
milk processing or handling equipment. 

MILK PLANT MONTHLY has available 
results of surveys showing the market among 
its readers for waterproof paints—water and 








A Major and/or constantly growing market for— 


Aluminum* 

Architectural 
Services* 

Air Conditioning 
Equipment* 

Advertising Services 

Brick—Floor* 

Boilers* 

Boiler Room 
Equipment* 

Brushes* 

Building Materials* 

Building Maintenance 
Materials* 

Cement* 

Condensate Return 
System* 

Counting Machines* 

Cement Floor Re- 
pairing Materials* 

Conveyors* 


Doors (Driveway)* 

Elevators 

Electric Fly Killers* 

Electric Power 
Equipment* 

Engines (Steam, 
Diesel, Gasoline) 

Engineering Services* 

Fly Spray Equipment* 

Fans (Exhaust- 
Ventilating) 

Filters—Water 

Floors* 

Floor Cleaning 
Equipment and 
Supplies 

Horse Shoes* 

Heating Systems* 

Insulating Materials* 

Ice Manufacturing & 
Handling Equipm’t* 


Insecticides* 

Lighting Equipment 

Laboratory Equipm’t* 

Laundry Equipment 

Motor Trucks* 

Motors—Electric* 

Oil Burners 

Office and Reception 
Room Equipment 

Pumps—(Deep Well) 

Paints* 

Pipe (Steam, Brine, 
Ammonia, etc.) 

Power Plant 
Equipment* 

Refrigerating 
Eauipment* 

Roofing 

Rubber Boots and 
Specialties 

Rubber Hose a 


Fittings 
Stainless Steels* 
Stokers* 

Truck Bodies* 

Trailers* 

Truck Tires* 

Towers (Cooling) 

Temperature Control 
Systems* 

Tile (Wall) 

Tile (Floor)* 

Unit Heaters and 

Coolers 
Uniforms (Driver 

and Plant)* 
Vending Machines 

(Milk Bottle)* 
Valves 
Deep Well Equipment 

and Engineering* 
Water Softeners 


*Denotes products and services advertised in MILK PLANT MONTHLY. 








Circulation 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY is an 
A.B.C. paper. Subscription renewal per- 
centage is consistently high, It is the only 
A.B.C. paper in the milk field not sold in 
combination with other papers. It main- 
tains its circulation by excellence of edi- 
torial service. Premiums have never been 
offered to maintain or increase circulation 
or renewal! percentage. 


Advertising 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY offers the big- 
gest value and largest high quality A.B.C. 
(paid) circulation in this field 

On this page are two partial lists of prod- 
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acid-resisting cement for milk plant floors— 
driver and plant workers’ uniforms—orangeade 
bases, etc. 


Mechanical Features 
OVERALL size is 8%x11¥%. It has a dif- 


ferent and attractive front cover each issue. 
Type page size is 7x10. A very high grade 
paper stock is used. The editorial pages are 
easy to read, and attractive. Generous use is 
made of photographic illustrations, charts and 
drawings. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY 


Published by 


NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING CO. 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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sessions as of Dec. 1, 1937. Of these 
6,409 manufacturers, 1,976 are re- 
ported as having a freezer capacity of 
eighty quarts or more, and 4,433 with a 
freezer capacity of less than eighty 
quarts. 

The ice cream industry, therefore, now 
includes a market for a great deal of 
retail store equipment, such as soda 
fountains, display cases, cabinets, tables, 
chairs and stools, floor covering, light- 
ing fixtures, ventilating equipment, win- 
dow displays, electric signs, dishes, 
silverware, glassware, malted milk mix- 
ers, ice cream dishers, etc. 

The wholesale ice cream industry is 
spending over $26,000,000 annually for 
the replacement of equipment (ma- 
chinery, trucks, cabinets, etc.) for con- 
tainers and various kinds of accessories 
and supplies other than ingredients, 
according to Fhe Ice Cream Trade 
Journal. Other expenditures in the in- 
dustry are: Stabilizers, $1,500,000; ad- 
vertising, advertising material and dis- 
plays, $6,500,000. 


Poultry and Eggs 

Annual value of eggs and poultry con- 
sumed exceeds $1,000,000,000, according 
tc “Eggs,” published by Progress Publi- 
cations, Chicago. 

Egg production in this country is 
approximately 35,000,000,000 eggs a 
year, or 280 eggs per capita, according 
to the same source. Nearly 250,000,000 
pounds of frozen eggs a year are pre- 
pared and used in the United States. 
This represents about 3,000,000,000 eggs. 

Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable poul- 
try buildings, wire fencing, feeds, incu- 
bators and brooders, and egg cases and 
fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000, accord- 
ing to The U. 8S. Egg and Poultry Mag- 
azine. Greatest concentration of such 
plants is in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Missouri. 

A poultry packing house, correctly 
speaking, the publication explains, is a 
place properly equipped to dress and 
cool poultry, to grade and pack eggs and 
poultry in carlot quantities, and to 
handle such operations in summertime, 
if need be. To do this successfully im- 
plies, adequate cooling equipment and 
refrigerated storage. 

The “Corn Belt” section of the coun- 
try produces roughly 40 to 50 per cent 
of the total national poultry crop and 
about 80 per cent of the surplus mov- 
ing to market, according to The U. 8. 
Egg and Poultry Magazine. 

There are in the United States 11,838 
commercial and breeder hatcheries en- 
gaged in the business of producing and 
distributing baby chicks, the publica- 
tion states. In addition, there are over 
2.000 concerns dealing in chicks. These 
hatcheries, in a normal hatching season, 
are capable of producing more than 700,- 
000,000 chicks. It is probable that not 
less than 70 to 75 per cent of all chick- 
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Production and Consumption of Chickens and Eggs 
CHICKENS 

Farm price 
Number per head Total yalus 
GCihetrems OG GATMS®.cccccccccccccccscscccces 387,251,000 $0.756 $292,650,000 
BOO GU GRBMIB ec ccc ccccccccss secscccecsses GU .559 349,109,000 
Consumed on farms. scgendentéscauteceewen 204,844,000 .525 107,632,000 
ee SS i cceoce daveunateseeeseseees 355,350,000 .579 205,626,000 

EGGS 

Farm price 
Number per dozen Total value 
eR, Gee Bem, oc occc 00 0008hssssees 30, 253,000,000 $0.231 $581,575,000 
Consumption on farms where produced... 7,733,000,000 .221 143,735,000 
SP SE Sco cascecescocascccscucesee 21,273,000,000 .234 414,112,000 

*As of Jan. 1, 1938 
—U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 











ens hatched in the United States are PRODUCTION OF CANNING CROPS, 1937 


produced by commercial and breeder \orthgus ........ccceeeceeeeeeees 731200 
hatcheries, according to above authority. Beans, SNAP «s+ eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee: 368,609 
A total of 562 establishments engaged Corn, sweet... 22.22. 2.2.22222222) 9522100 
primarily in poultry-killing, dressing, egg Ee stereneasesnoanel eens aes aes 
and wholesale packing reported to the ‘Tomatoes .................-..+.--. 1,858,000 
1935 Census of Manufactures. Their Spinach, .. --......++.+.+++s+s+s000 an 
output totaled $92,944,038. Cost of ma- fleets 222 #300 
terials, containers, fuel, and purchased nes 
MEE Bh kK Oe Rw HE FdC RES KSeR ORO RERA 3,686,300 


electric energy was $76,640,622. Wage 


earners numbered 8,079 and received Veget bles 


$5,068,241. 
Importance of eggs and poultry, and In 1934, according to latest available 
Ee ewe - ‘ reports from the Census of Agriculture, 
dairy products, among agricultural com- omenenaiel veination e wana 
e028 : . > : c y 
modities is shown in the following Bu- sien on es - = see Png _ - 
reau of Agricultural Economics table, & ancy x - 
nce ig " “ia : diate table use or for canning or manu- 
listing gross income from farm prod- . : 
- oe . ee ane « facture and exclusive of Irish and sweet 
ucts in the United States in 1936 and a ey 2 
potatoes came from 3,771,580 acres 














1937: P 
ANNUAL FARM INCOME which was 34 per cent greater than the 
Million Million  2-811,715 acres for harvest in 1929. This 
Source of income dollars dollars increased farm production of vegetables 
ctl is ia eaialiaee: 1936 198% for commercial use reflects a change in 
ings vee + 0,657 8,233 the dietary habits of the American 
a teas * yt people, the Bureau of the Census pcints 
ra Ss °° . A Vio 
Cotton and cottonseed 905 864 out. 
Fruits and vegetables.1,040 1,150 "RoETART Ke WreprEr rOR @ > 
gi Geeaats ae +'362 VEGETABLES HARVESTED FOR SALE 
Meat animals ...2,007 2,039 ta leona Acreage 
Dairy products 1,459 1,530 Pro- . ng 
Poultry and eggs 596 637 duction vested 
Government payments “= ‘ (in thou- (in thou- 
Rental and benefit . 215 12 sands) sands) 
Cotton price adjustments Snap or string beans, for 
and options died +» 40 aos eee 12,690 168 
Agricultural conservation. 32 355 For manufacture, tons. 105 60 
Livestock purchases ...... ... ee Cabbages, tons ......... 1,172 192 
Total am ae Sweet corn, for market 
otal payments ... oo S06 304 (N. J. only), ears. ..120,000 24 
+. For manufacture, tons 952 430 
rotal income including gov- Tomatoes. for market 
ernment payments .. 7,944 8,600 aie re , ’ 91 350 198 
Farm income from dairy products For manufacture, tons. _1,85 = 
- a pei Watermelons, number... 71,624 263 
from Jan. 1 through May 31, 1938, was Cantaloupes, crates ..... 14,192 114 
$629,000,000, while income from poultry Cuspenens, for market, 
‘ , ie ... ctieab cawedce warn 3,749 3 
and eggs for the same period amounted weer pickles, bu....... Peas a 
to $222,000,000, according to the Bureau Lettuce, SE edtedceas 21,375 154 
of Agricultural Economics. .~ — es — 11% 
« « > ms. #00 Si) 
The Canning Trade reports 1937 can- ; ‘ 
he Conning Trede reports 1987 cas In 1934 commercial acreage of Irish 
ning crop production as follows: potatoes totaled 3,582,344 acres, and 
sweet potatoes, grown both for home 
, = use and for sale, 966,681 acres. 
- ¢ iw S “Vad Farm gardens which produced some 
: vy te. el YF vegetables, other than Irish or sweet 
A i Tae VY potatoes, for use on the farms where 
} are , . * t A . ’ 
* od) ee srown were reported in 1934 on 4,681,- 
re aE YAS ” -° 
* + “RSet Sr as ‘36 farms, or on 68.7 per cent of all 
- “** ! . 
—_," i ae SP ~ farms and the value of such home prod- 
. - > _ 
| \ ~ ee" - ucts amounted to $137,029,114. 
\U) * ye A study of 685 commercial vegetable 
\' , in a 
ee \ growers by Market Growers Journal 
d i WW showed that 38 per cent ship by truck, 
, 20 per cent by rail, and 42 per cent 


The U.S Egg and Pomury Magarioe 


truck to local markets. 
Showing concentration of principal Among products bought by commer- 
egg and poultry packing plants cial vegetable growers are automobiles, 
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bags, baskets, boxes, crates, fertilizers, 
greenhouses, hand tools, hot beds, im- 
plements, insecticides and vegetables, 
plants, seeds, tractors, trucks, and wrap- 
pers and labels. A survey of 457 grow- 
ers by Market Growers Journal showed 
that average expense for equipment and 
materials amounted to $260 in 1935. 
The amount of seed used by the in- 
dustry is indicated by an estimate by 
Varket Growers Journal as follows: 
\NNUAL SEED REQUIREMENTS 


Pounds 

ee. ceteekandtdeedviseaswanets 16,000,000 
i, - cencesuduettesctuesnaseeue 110,000 
CATTOUS .cccccecscceseseesesececes 74,000 
Ce no cdsnhéees ea ewsensen 1,800 
0 EE 8,540 
CE on 60000 ceeeuseesnebees 87,500 
Mermiamt ..cccccccnseccsesesscetes 860 
. -avevvatheteeekssessQenesaeee 1,500 
SE oc acugdecceneeteetedesnves 461,800 
Or De echt dewbantdgvanthenadnsehs 396,000 
| REG epee peat pit 5.484.000 
PORRET ov cccccccsecccesccssucecees 41,200 
Spinach ......-secccccccreccecsess 581,800 
TomMatO ..cccceccccsessecssesseses 15,900 
eek ME a coscbeenenteendseewes 5,085,600 


ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
FARM PRODUCTION'® 
Million Million 
dollars dollars 
1934 1935 
Feed, seed and fertilizer?...$ 598 $ 634 
Containers, spray materials 


eri TWEED 2c cc cccescesceces 93 101 
Cost of operating tractors, - : 
automobiles and trucks’. 397 440 
CD ck cccteouweeaksseeee 191 192 

Total current expendi- 

Cte. os ccuadhdeeenndees 1,279 ,367 
Machinery tractors and re- 

DOITS 2. ccccccccccccccesecs 190 336 
Automobiles and trucks’.... 185 257 
Farm buildings and repairs » 

CR DUD cccerevcscese 120 170 

Total expenditures on 

capital itema® ...ccccccecs 495 763 

Total expenditures ...... $1,774 $2,13 

Not including labor. 


Feed costs are based upon the censuses 
of 1925 and 1930; interpolated for the in- 
tercensal years from changes in produc- 
tion of commercial feedstuffs, the market- 
ings of home-grown feeds less industrial 
uses and exports, and changes in the level 
of prices paid by farmers for feed. The 
feed cost item is in part offset by that part 
of the gross income obtained from the sale 
of feeds finally consumed on the farm 
which can not be separated from the total 
cost of feed. Seed expenditures are the 
difference between the amount paid by 
farmers for seed and income derived by 
farmers from the sale of seed. 

Includes only 50 per cent of the cost of 
operating the automobile and expenditures 
for automobiles. It was assumed that the 
automobile was used 50 per cent of the 
time by the farm family for purposes other 
than for production. 

‘Includes fire insurance on farm build- 
ings, ginning, harness and saddlery, horse 
shoeing, irrigation and grazing. 

‘Only those expenditures for commodities 
and services which are used up in the same 
year as purchased. 

°Expenditures for capital equipment 
which are used up over a period of years 
and should not be charged to the operat- 
ing cost of any one year. They are in- 
cluded here to show a more complete list 
of farmers’ cash expenditures during the 
year. 

—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Associations 


Agricultural Publishers Association, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cazo, 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 


American Poultry and _ Livestock 
Marketing Association, 246 Seaton 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Warehouse Men’s Associa- 
tion, Cold Storage Division, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. 


Dairymen’s Coéperation Sales Asso- 
ciation, 451 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and 
Supplies Association, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Institute of American Meat Packers, 
59 KE Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Barr _ Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

International Association of Milk 
Dealers, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

International Baby Chick Association, 
215 Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

International Institute of Refrigera- 
tion, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 


International Turkey Association, M. 
M. Reiman, Planada, Calif 

Milk Foundation, Inc., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York. 

Milk Research Council, Inc., 22 E. 
40th St., New York. 

National Association of Egg Case and 
Egg Case Filler Manufacturers, care 
Mapes Consolidated Mfg. Co., Griffith, 
Ind. 

National Coiperative Council, 1731 
Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Coéperative Milk Producers 
Federation, 1731 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Creamery Buttermakers, A. 
W. Rudnick, 214 S. Russell Ave., 
Ames, Ia. 

National Poultry, Butter and Egg As 
sociation, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

Poultry Equipment Association, 125 
E. Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Poultry Publishers Association, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for waterproof 
cement for concrete floors in milk plants, 
and the markets for orangeade, plant 
and salesmen-driver uniforms, and water 
and acid proof paints in the milk field. 


Where & When Market Gardeners Buy. 
Market Growers Journal lists in this 
booklet the needs of market gardeners 


and what they spend, annually, for cer- 
tain essential items. Another booklet 
charts truck crop production by states 
for 21 principal vegetables. 
The Story of the Counter Freezer. 
This brochure gives the history and 
growth of the counter freezer industry 
and a statement of the important posi- 
tion it oceupies in the marketing of 
ice cream. Issued by The Counter 
Freezer Association. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Produce Review, 175 Chambers 
St... New York. Published by Urner-Barry 
Co. Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 12%x9%4. Regular type page, 7% x 
105g. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 4,473; but- 
ter issue, 6,517; milk plant issue, 9,566. 
Rates (all issues except monthly milk 
plant number)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
13 45.00 27.00 18.00 
18 42.50 25.50 17.00 
52 35.00 21.00 14.00 
Rates (monthly milk plant issue)— 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $30.00 
4 76.00 42.75 28.50 
12 72.00 40.5 27.00 


California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type size, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished weekly, Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discount, 10-0. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 

26 40.00 22.50 11.25 

52 35.00 20.00 10.00 


Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Certified Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Assn. Official organ of Medical 
Milk Commissions, Inc., and Certified 
Milk Producers’ Assn. of America. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates—l1 page, 
$125; % page, $65; % page, $45. 

Cheese Reporter, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Published by Newcomer & Zimmerman. 
Est. 1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
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11x16. Type page, 9x13. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Thursday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
2,297. Cheese factory owners, 84%; oth- 
ers, 16%. Official organ, Wisconsin 
Cheesemakers’, American Cheesemak- 
ers’, Ohio Swiss Cheese and Missouri 
Ass'n of Cheese Mfrs. Rates—100 inches, 
$1; 200 inches, $0.95; 300 inches, $0.90: 
500 inches, $0.75. 


Confectionery-Ice Cream World. 
(See CONFECTIONERY) 


Counter Freezer News, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. Published by The 
Counter Freezer Assn. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
size, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 14,540. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $150.00 $75.00 $37.50 
12 135.00 68.50 35.00 


Creamery Journal, Waterloo Bldg., Wa- 
terloo, Ia. Published by The Butter- 
makers Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $0.75. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,790. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $25.00 $18.00 
6 42.50 22.50 16.00 
12 40.00 20.00 14.00 


Dairy Industries Catalog, 505 W. Cherry 
St., Milwaukee. Wis. Published by The 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published January. Forms close 
Dec. 1st. Agency discounts, 0-1. y ‘ 
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A. A. statement on request. Circulation by and official organ of International Poult Supp! y 
(I weener Statement), 16,069. Dairy Baby Chick Association and 36 affiliated ton St. Chicago. ‘Published by Babe Chink 
pres ucts mfrs., 93%; dairy supply job- state ass’ns. Est. 1926. Free (controlled). Co. Est. 1924. Free (controlled). Tri 
$200: oh; others, 4%. Rates—1 page, Type page, 9%x12. Published Ist. Forms size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10 Pub- 
iy ; S pages. $350; 3 pages, $480; all ad- close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
r onal pages, $120 each. culation (Publisher’s Statement), "9,000. discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA) 16. 
Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chi- Rates—Agate line, $0.30; per inch, $4.20. 741, (gross), 17,726. Commercial chick 
cago. Published by Dairy Produce Pub- Mastoet Growers Journal, us F.  Chest- eases, 67%; feed, hardware, seed 
- , = e, 1 anc sc. 8 $ 25%; Ly 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1893. Subscription, $2. Market Growers , mt 4 Co. Est. 1907. i Stores, 25%; others, 8%. 


Trim size, 9x11%. Type age, 7% x10. : " 
Published 15th Aa 30th, Forms den 4 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Times 1 Page % Page Page 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2, 2%P¢ pase, 6 13/16x10._ Published 1st 1 $225.00 $120.00 Fant 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), Snte yg ge F- aS Gave pevee,  . seh ee yt 14.26 
pert free 776 sane. So a Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 21,- i. a — 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20 4 500; (gross), 23,000. Rates— Produce Guide, 100 Grand St., New York, 
: oe.28 oe.2e Trt Times 1 Page % Page % Page | enge y by Fruit & Produce Guide, 
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Drugs, Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles: Chemical Process Industries) 








T were were 1,056 establishments in 
1935 manufacturing druggists’ prepara- 
tions, patent or proprietary medicines 
and compounds, which reported to the 
Census of Manufactures for that year. 

The value of their production totaled 
$291,733,473, compared with $257,012,- 
695 in 1933, for 996 reporting establish- 
ments. Cost of materials, containers, 
fuel and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $83,444,677. These manu- 
facturers paid $21,978,878 to 22,128 wage 
earners in 1935. 

The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture of 
alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals and 
salts of medicinal preparations made for 
sale in retail packages to the general 
public. 

Chief products of the patent or propri- 
etary medicines and compounds indus- 
try, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 


. sold under the protection of patents, 


copyrights or trade marks, or prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds or 
products handled by the pharmaceutical 
trade, but do not include household 
and industrial insecticides and other 
such chemicals. 

Establishments within the perfumes, 
cosmetics and other toilet preparations 
industry are those whose leading prod- 
ucts are perfumes of all kinds; toilet 
waters, creams and rouges, face, talcum 
and other toilet powders; tooth pastes 
and other dentifrices; washes and lo- 
tions; skin emollients, etc. The 1935 
»yroducts of 558 reporting establish- 
ments in this industry were valued at 
$119,529,172. Other information regard- 
ing this industry is provided in the 
Beauty SuHops, TorLeT ARTICLES section. 

The collapsible tubes industry re- 
ported value of their products in 1937 
to be $9,184,905, according to the pre- 
liminary reports of the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures. The 15 manufacturers in 
this industry employed 1,983 wage earn- 
ers who received $1,871,775, against $1,- 
748,674 for 1,961 workers in 1935. Cost 
of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy amounted 
to $5,271,771 in 1937. 


Wholesale 


The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution shows 2,004 drug and drug 
sundries wholesalers of all types em- 
ploying 31,298 wage earners with total 
payrolls of $50,256,000. Net sales of 
these establishments aggregated $612,- 
884,000, compared with $523,392,000 for 
1,562 units in 1933. Expenses of drug 


and drug sundries wholesalers amounted 
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DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 
TOTAL VALUE 
Made in the “Drugs and 

Medicines” industry 
Other products not normally — 

belonging to the industry 
Made as secondary products 

in other industries....... 

Alkaloids and derivatives.... 

Biological products total value 
For human use: 

DEED Shc deesecdidess 
De ccccrssedeeeonee 
D scdbaeactenetsesada 
WE seeeseeeesecneas 
WEE stttaseiesdiabnens 
UmGimtribeted 2... cccccccce 
For animal use: 
arr 
EC re 
DE. Ké6ckecearecddedeen 
WHE: cebacececencsvecs 
ee 
ee 

Prepared intramuscular, sub- 
cutaneous, and intravenous 
products U.S.P. and N.F 
Arspenamines ........+.+.. 
EE atcbeatconceecesaseses 
Special formulas .......... 


fluid extracts, sirups, elixirs, 

solutions, etc.: 

ek Me BS aaa 

Special formulas .......... 

Dry preparations—pills, tab- 
lets, powders, salts, etc.: 

U.S.P. and N.F. 

Special formulas ......... 

Ointments, cerates, supposi+ 
tories, globules, etc.: 

CE. Ge DES. vennseeeee 

Special formulas .......... 

Pharmaceutical metals and 
their salts (bromides, cit- 
rates, bismuth, etc.): 

WP BRE Bee cccnsccvece 

Special formulas .......... 

Synthetic chemical medicinals 
Gland products: 
UBF. QRG TP. .cccccccece 
Special formulas .......... 
Vitamin products: 
CMe GRE Tie ccvccvccces 
Special formulas .........- 
Ethical preparations not dis- 
tributed by kind .......... 
Medicines in specially pre- 
pared packages made for 
sale to the general public— 

U.S.P. and N.F.: 

Liquid preparations — tinc- 
tures, fluid extracts, 
sirups, elixirs, solutions, 
PP rrerers Te cr Tt. TT 





Liquid preparations—tinctures, 


Value 


“6, 130, 792 
13,412,335 


2,643,774 
1,002,074 
1,136,110 
1,551,835 
604,009 
921,492 


200,876 
626,580 
,348,312 
438,179 
700,189 
238,905 


1,301,597 
5,243,134 
4,164,318 


10,407,887 
19,455,898 


= 00 
bom 


85,919 
79,813 


to 


332,291 
927,983 


= bo 


1,151,988 
3,279,640 
6,568,439 


5,549,098 
5,415,528 


5,036,259 
6,420,404 


2,637,245 





Production in Drug Industries, 1935 


Dry preparations—pills, tab- 
lets, powders, salts, etc. 
Ointments, cerates, supposi- 
tories, globules, etc...... 
Pharmaceutical metals and 
eer 10,292,952 


6,192,821 
3,658,328 


GRRE BOOGIE ccccccvcess 787,945 
Vitamin products ......... 2,285,866 
Not distributed by kind... 315,030 


Not U.S.P. and N.F.: 
Liquid preparations — tinc- 
tures, uid extracts, 
sirups, elixirs, solutions, 
GOB. 0000000060600058866406 41,882,330 
Dry preparations—pills, tab- 
lets, powders, salts, etc.. 
Ointments, cerates, supposi- 
tories, globules, etc. .. 
Synthetic chemical medic- 


39,538,343 
15,350,281 


SD ice nee isunennens ease 321,204 
Gland products ............ 440,709 
Vitamin products ......... 2,369,273 
Packaged medicines not dis- 

tributed by kind ........ 5,143,485 
Medicinal products not clas- 

Co  —eeaaee 5,934,806 

Poultry and animal remedies, 
except biological products. 5,166,605 
PERFUMES, COSMETICS, AND 
OTHER TOILET PREPARA- 
TIONS, TOTAL VALUE....... $119,529,172 
Made in the “Perfumes, 


cosmetics, and other toi- 

let preparations” indus- 

OE Kucwiessanackekawens 99,643,505 
Other products, not nor- 

mally belonging to the in- 


CE 6056005600660000000 19,885,667 
Made as secondary products 

in other industries....... 29,794,147 

PIE, octe domas be bkikhbabe 8,132,838 


-. 6 SREP Saar e 3,330,441 
Creams, other than shaving 

GRE .ohbaedeecesecnesesns 14,430,014 
CEG DOMMES 66sec ccccccccses 2,574,273 


Lip sticks and lip rouges..... 4,714,330 


SPE n5-6000ccdnensKasceee 29,722,047 
Deodorants for human use... 3,028,564 
Shampoos 
containing soap ........... 2,927,923 
containing no soap......... 1,229,121 


WOO POWER ccccccccecccecs 11,204,874 
“EOE WOWGNTE cccccscccvce 5,095,403 


Other toilet powders......... 3, 529, 151 
De GD ciwecéeceeceesseeen 2,025,468 
By GHG ccvacnccesececsens 1 O58 855 
re  cccekkicaneeen 5,064,291 
ee eer rT 5,566,415 
GE 6nd obese aveeescicass 758,288 
Manicure preparations ...... 5.665.537 
Shaving cream containing no 

RE nce s0ds0scenseenctcans 1,012,535 
POINTERS | on0 00.6440 550500060 573,961 
Other toilet preparations.... 14,896,313 


—1935 Census of Manufactures. 








The census shows’ the 


Type of wholesaler Units 


Wholesalers proper 


Wholesale merchants ....1, = 
TEEPOFtOPS .cccccccccccses 15 
Importers .....eeeeeeeees 47 
Voluntary-group whole- 
GREETS ccccccccccceccece 
Retailer codperative ware- 
ROUBOS ccccceseccccccces 
Mail order wholesalers... 31 
Wagon distributors....... 1 


Manufacturers’ sales branches 


WE GEOGED ccccccccccsses 270 
without stocks .......... 31 


Agents and brokers 


POS cbccceccesscseses 9 
Commission merchants... 7 
Export agents ........-.- 6 
Import agents ........... 8 
Manufacturers’ agents... + 

3 


_ 


Selling agents .......--.- 
Other agents ......-.--+- 


to 17.1 per cent of sales in 1935 and 17.2 
in 1933. 


following 


breakdown of the wholesale drug and 

drug sundries business: 

DRUG AND DRUG SUNDRIES WHOLE- 
SALERS 


Sales 
$410, eT eee ,000 
5,692, 000 


27,727,000 


2,677,000 
172,000 


128,468,000 
9,940,000 


4,878,000 


10.755.000 
6, 256.000 
1,395,000 


The 2,004 drug and drug sundries 
wholesalers of all types are classified as 


follows by the 1935 census: 
Units Sales 


Drugs (full line).........00. 295 $324,113,000 
Drugs (specialty line)...... 501 116,513,000 
Patent medicines .......... 275 49,297,000 
Toilet articles and prepara- 

SE: cnn céudubdenaeeeaaes 606 80,795,000 
eer rer 327 42,166,000 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association has 209 wholesale drug 
members; four active members other 
than wholesale druggists; and 424 as- 
sociate members (manufacturers). The 
association has divided the country into 
84 wholesale trading areas. Its mem- 
bers do 80 per cent of the business and 
cover 97 per cent of the independent re- 
tail drug stores of the country. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
classifies drug wholesalers as follows: 
Service wholesalers, who help introduce 
new items to the retail trade; mutual 
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wholesalers, who assist in introducing 
a limited number of items; short line 
wholesalers, who carry items already 
accepted by the trade; chain store 
wholesalers, who render no selling or 
solicitation service; cash and carry 
wholesalers; drop shippers; mail order 
wholesalers, who sell through catalogs; 
and wagon distributors. 

The percentage of business done by 
these classifications is as follows: Serv- 
ice wholesalers, 53.21; manufacturers’ 
sales branches, 18.51; chain store ware- 
houses, 10.79; other wholesalers proper, 
13.91; all others, 3.58. To handle the 
$300,000,000 volume of business done by 
the service wholesalers, they employ an 
average of one salesman for every 23.6 
independent retail drug stores; about 
half of these men travel, making one 
man in the field for every 31 retail drug 
stores. 

In addition to drug wholesale houses, 
numerous other types of wholesalers 
sell at least some type of goods to drug 
stores, such as groceries for lunch 
counters; sporting goods; novelties; 
jewelry; paint and wall paper; tobacco; 
stationery, etc. 


Retail 


The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows 56,697 drug stores in the 
United States, with net sales of $1,232,- 
593,000. The 1933 census counted 58,407 
drug stores, with net sales of $1,066,- 
252,000, and the 1931 census, 58,258 
stores, whose net sales totaled 
$1,690,399,000. 

Of the 56,697 drug stores reporting to 
the 1935 census, 38,731 were stores with 
fountains, and 17,966 without fountains. 
Statistics regarding 1935 operations are 
given below’ 


RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


With Without 

fountains fountains 

Number of stores.... 38,731 17,966 

fC errr $950,328,000 $282,265,000 
Active proprietors and 

firm members ..... 32,199 16,164 
Number of full-time 
and part-time em- 

PIOVES ..ccsseceees 127,830 31,300 

Total pay roll*...... $112,660,000 $30,694,000 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors 
and firm members of unincorporated busi- 
nesses. 

Drug Topics reports that retail drug 
store sales for the first seven months of 
1938 were 2.5 per cent lower than in 
1937, and points out that if this rate 
holds true for the entire year, retail 
druggist sales should reach $1,376,000,- 
000 for the year, against an indicated 
total sales of $1,411,000,000 for 1937. Re- 
ports from pharmacists throughout the 
country indicate that the fall months, 
however, may make a better record. 

N.A.R.D. Journal (National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists publication) es- 
timates that there are about 60,000 drug 
stores in the United States doing an an- 
nual business of $1,800,000,000. 

Hayes’ Directory, 1938 edition, shows 
¢hat there are 53,761 druggists in the 
United States, operating 61,214 drug 
stores. Of that number, 16,427 do not 
have fountains and 44,787 have foun- 
tains. 

The marketing division of Hearst 
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Drug Stores and Their Sales, 1935 
-—With Fountains—, -~-Without Fountains—, 
Number Number 
of stores Sales of stores Sales 
UNITED STATES TOTAL occccdeete $685,072,000 17,369 $241,948,000 
Eee 3,106 65,289,000 570 10,756,000 
EEE Cee nen t= 642 14,023,000 124 2,323,000 
RAM SESS Gy A en pe a Se 301 6,594,000 77 1,075,000 
EEE 1,558 33,107,000 248 5,196,000 
EUOW EEOMRMGMITS oc cccccccccceceses 191 4,062,000 41 950,000 
eee 300 5,304,000 37 731,000 
Vermont pidecdnncecsneeenwensed 114 2,199,000 43 481,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ..ccccccces re 118,277,000 5,120 66,880,000 
Me ‘acessceceese seunaeewe 1,017 17,296,000 656 8,830,000 
fo a 52,244,000 3,055 43,503,000 
PEED, cd ccddanceccecccocsece 2,500 38,737,000 1,409 14,547,000 
East Nort CENTRAL. ......0.-0: 7,094 128,789,000 3,298 45,208,000 
D0" ceiebeadéseehaaas al sess ee 39,985,000 1,086 13,699,000 
Ee Ae eee ce nkenne penne 981 16,779,000 375 4,989,000 
DPE sdncausedtevaese ns oe ci See 28,177,000 559 8,111,000 
i er 1,587 28,515,000 875 12,965,000 
PE. vcutecnseseceudeneenesen 813 15,333,000 403 5,444,000 
West NortH CENTRAL............+ 4,701 81,928,000 2,159 26,620,000 
Dt capi ctnanakes —aéecbaeenuawas 822 13,740,000 456 4,686,000 
Pe tceccdeeédenen Saveseneeunbe 850 14,481,000 211 2,548,000 
DD ccccncencnedécuspesaanes 617 12,002,000 463 7,944,000 
ire 1,422 24,354,000 599 6,370,000 
es ak eae eemenet 546 9,893,000 258 2,803,000 
North Dakota ... hibéenenebee 177 3,053,000 98 ,277,000 
South Dakota ...cscecsccccccscess 267 4,405,000 74 992,000 
SoutTH ATLANTIC .. pathidee etussien't 4,150 90,181,000 1,236 18,356,000 
BIGERWOTO occcccces cuhenwaes teeen 60 1,185,000 51 $81,000 
District of Columbia.............. 189 7,500,000 36 710,000 
a... iecebeeeanecusseanen 682 15,789,000 250 2,655,000 
Ee adaware cs sandeeneneneens 801 15,211,000 211 2,250,000 
PE. gp osecceceetenereseuces 425 8,185,000 184 2,710,000 
North Caronime ...ccccccccccccecve 726 15,398,000 121 2,414,000 
PE CORPO cc cccccccceccesesce 395 7,904,000 130 1,632,000 
MEE. cn cnGeencecdececoeusntesese 561 12,208,000 143 2,952,000 
.. baa 311 6,801,000 110 2,152,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL...........--++ 2,103 40,873,000 1,045 11,001,000 
Alabama .... ; ae 10,374,000 214 2,164,000 
Kentucky ..... pscéeehsbnenes 53 10,836,000 300 3,975,000 
Mississippi petueuesenteounn 357 6,028,000 273 2,223,000 
Tennessee seaeteeeneeseseeuses 645 13,635,000 258 2,639,000 
Wrsr SouTH CENTRAL............:. 3,850 73,394,000 1,729 18,448,000 
Arkansas eee eeneddeeeseesees 492 8,678,000 243 1,969,000 
Ce «8. oo ne sceceeeccesnseeune 374 8,244,000 450 4,258,000 
CE, cc cancceccusesennenensses 844 14,100,000 193 2,819,000 
re ivnthttithnannaces ae 42,372,000 843 9,402,000 
RRIROE oc ccteccconteewsoeeeeese 1,298 31,761,000 420 8,350,000 
Arizona Ji nee ee bate nnaeeses 156 4,880,000 34 695,000 
CRED ok cn060eeeeds ce saseeosoees 503 11,444,000 62 932,000 
CS rd eeagecnebtekabesakes ae 3,703,000 57 1,054,000 
Montana , cbkdeseneswedseenanes 134 2,622,000 144 2,611,000 
tcc ded webedsReReeNeAeanne 28 1,160,000 18 563,000 
BEG BEOMEOD ccccacecccdeoseszecece 109 2,686,000 37 1,169,000 
| Pe si i ae stat da Sh et 126 2,380,000 35 540,000 
MEE cg ccccoscocesodeccececcena 95 2,886,000 33 786.000 
PAGHOS ccccen ‘ ceanestwewan ae 54,580,000 1,792 36,329,000 
CIO, cncecccccdscecceccaccenes 1,862 38,257,000 1,201 26,120,000 
PE . cate enseendadeeuseianeheee 332 9,545,000 244 4,051,000 
WORM, cccccecvccccscesceeces 455 6,778,000 347 6,158,000 
Chain stores not included in above . 
pon ae cebusgeeweeeedeunee nau. 107 273,324,000 656 43,933,000 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 








Magazines, Inc., provides a breakdown 
of retail drug sales for 1935, as follows: 


DRUG STORES AND SALES, 1935 


Stores Sales 
(Per cent (Per cent 
Number of U.S. of U.S. 
of stores total) total) 
Urban . .. 41,060 72.4 85.2 
Rural a 15,637 27.6 14.8 


Chain Stores 

There were 242 drug store chains 
operating 3,545 units according to the 
1935 census. These did a total volume 
of $299,316,000. Full and part time 
employes averaged 36,930 and received 
$37,954,000 in wages. 

Druggists Addressing Company lists 
54,029 independent retail drug stores; 
3,875 chain stores owned by organiza- 
tions operating five or more stores; and 
2,421 patent medicine stores. Principal 
offices or buying offices of chain stores 
number 236, according to that company. 
A breakdown is given as follows: 

DRUG STORES BY RATING 

RATED $1,000 orn OVER 


Independent stores ...... ; .. 29,747 
CRAM SCOTOR .cccccscccces wien. 
Buying offices* ..... ickvncendens 236 


Patent medicine stores ...........+. 879 
RATED $3,000 orn OVER 
Independent stores .......-. seccecees 24,233 
Ce HED cendcevcesectcescevesaee 3,875 
PVE GEROOM® oo ccccccccccccecss cakes 236 
Patent medicine stores ............. 516 
RATED $5,000 or OVER 
Independent stores ......--..0--506: 16,938 
Ce GE onc bcs cccessivsevedvccus 3,875 
Pt Ce” . vectaveetisecanssass ‘ 236 
Patent medicine stores .............. 300 
RATED $10,000 orn OVER 
Pm@ememGemt StOTOS 2. cc ccs cccccccses 8,186 
CE, SE nc ccckcccscebenesaeuesn 3,875 
SE GE” a cacdcvcccccssccvcowace 236 
Patent medicine stores ............. 138 


*Principal offices or buying offices of 
chain stores. 


Associations 

Affiliated Drug Stores, 160 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 506 Albee Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, 
2215 Constitution Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 608 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, % H. 
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s. Benedikt Co., Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 30 

New York. Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Druggists’ Research Bureau, 701 S. 

43rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. Available Market Data 


Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- Copies of the following pieces of market 
tion, 123 Market Place, Baltimore, Md. data information, published by business 
National Association of Chain Drug publications covering this field, are avail- 
Stores, Inc., 4 Park Ave., New York. able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
National Association of Insecticide advertisers and agency executives. They 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc., may be had direct from the publishers, or 


110 E 42nd St., New York. through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
National Association of Retail Drug- Drug Trade Market Facts 

gists, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. This booklet by Marketing Division, 

~ National Wholesale Druggists, 330 W. Hearst Magazine, gives sales data on 

42nd St., New York. the drug field by volume of business, by 
Proprietary Association of America, geographical sections, and by population 

810 18th St., Washington, D. C. groups. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
New York. Published by Hearst Maga- 1 $85.00 $50.00 $30.00 
zines, Inc Est. 1871. Subscription, $0.50. 6 76.50 45.00 27.00 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 12 72.25 42.50 25.50 
lished Ist. Forms close 12th. Agency 


I aoe ‘y ©. R. D. A. News, 32 W. Randolph St., 
iscounts 5-2. atic ABC), id 
discounts, de) S184. Hetailers 88%, Chicago. _ Published by Chicago Retail 


l others, 4%. Rates— Druggists’ Assn. ist. 1909. Subscrip- 
1 others, 5%. Rates— tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 7X10. Published semi-monthly, 1Ist-15th. 
1 $510.00 "$275.00 $145.00 Forms close 3 days preceding publication 
6 480.00 265.00 140.00 date. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
12 160.00 250.00 135.00 stateme nt on request. Cire ulation (Pub- 
~ . = lisher’s Statement), 3,097. Drug store 
American Druggist Price List and Man- owners, 84%; allied trades, 16%. Rates— 
ufacturer’s Catalogue, 572 Madison Ave., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
New York Published by Hearst Maga- 1 $75.00 $50.00 $35.00 
zines, In« Free to all American Drug- 6 70.00 44.00 33.00 
gist subscribers. — d July. Forms 13 63.00 39.00 30.00 
close June Ist Type page 7%x10. Agen- 24 55.00 35.00 27.00 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $200; Drug and Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 31st 


page, $110; 4 page, $60. Margin ads, Sc, New York. Published by Drug Mar- 
0 kets, Inc. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. 


» Phar , 43 and Trim Size, 9x15 2. Type page, 7x10. 
ee Philadelphia: _ Est. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 


1825 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. C¢¥ discounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 





Type page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. 704, (gross), 4,819, Mfrs. of cos- 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, metics, 33%; mfrs. of cosmetics, phar- 
1-2 Rates— maceuticals and proprietory med- 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page icines, 17%; mfr. of pharmaceutical and 
l $22.50 estat $10.50 proprietary medicines, 18%; dealers in 
{ 18.00 12.75 7.50 raw ee and supplies, 9%; others 
19 So 9» -o « 6a tes 
ni 15.00 8.25 4.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
American Professional Pharmacist, 95 1 $100.00 ° $60.00 $40.00 
Nassau St., New York. Published by Ro- 6 90.00 50.00 35.00 
Pierson Publishers, Inc. Est. 1935. 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Fri ee (Col troll d). Trim size, 6 7/16x9 1/16 Drug and Cosmetic Review, 101 W. 31st 
Type page, 53/16x7%2. Published 15th St.. New York. Published by Drug Mar- 
I s close 5th. Agency disc = 15-2 kets, Inc Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. 
C lation (CCA), Jan., 19: 6,607, Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Every 
gross), 7,636. Rs rescription _pharmac ies, second year Agency discounts, none. 
hospital armacies, 36%; others, Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
, Rates : , 4,000 Rates—1 page, $100.00; 2 pages, 
rimes 1 Page te Page Mt rt $80.00 per page; 3 pages or more, $70.00 
$135.00 SN5.00 $50.00 per page 
‘ 118.00 68.00 10.00 AN , 
105.00 60.00 26.00 Drug Progress, 77 W Washington St., 
Chicago, I1] Published by Illinois Phar- 
Apothecary, 4 Park St., 3oston, Mass maceutical Ass'n Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
Published by Apothecary Pub. Co Est tion, $1 Type size 7x10 Published 7th. 
LRRS Subscription, $1 Trim size, 84x Forms close 5th Agency discount 
Type page, 7x10 Published 15th 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4.354. Rates 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2 Times age 1e Page 4 Page 
‘ir ilatior (Publisher's Statement), 1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
1, gross Rates 6 71.25 38.00 23.75 
Times 1 Page 6 Page 14 Page 12 67.50 36.00 22.50 
1 $75.00 * $45.00 $27.00 Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
: 04.00 40.00 29.00 Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
60.00 39.00 21.00 1884. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 11%x 


— ; io aa 15%. Type page, 10x14. Published Mon- 
Chain Store Age (Druggist edition), 93 day. Forms close Monday preceding. 
Worth St.. New York. Published by Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
gk ee? 3. Sub- (CCA), June, 1938, 59,772, (gross), 63,803. 
scription, $3._ Trim size, 8%x11 Type Retail drug stores, chain and independ- 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close ents, 97%: wholesale druggists and sales- 
th Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 









\ = . Circulation (ABC), 3,527, only a P voennay % Page 1 Col. 
ss). 4,950. Executives in chain store 1 $532.00 $355.25 $161.00 
he adquarters, 16%; chain drug store man- 13 "470.40 301.00 126.70 
agers 75%; store clerks and manufactur- 26 439.60 294.00 122.50 
ers 7 others. 2%. Rates— =9 29 O74 75 on. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 52 403.20 274.75 120.40 
$150.00 $95.00 $55.00 Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
135.00 80.00 15.00 York. Published by Topics Pub. Co. Est. 
125.00 70.00 ~ 40.00 1925. oe, SS Ft « 3 se 11%x 
? . 15% Type page, 10x ublished every 
a « hemical Engineering Catalog. other Monday. Forms close Monday pre- 
ee CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. i ms 
Consolidated Pharmacist, 16 Court St., A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
B Ilvn, N. Y Published by Consol- (CCA), 7,020, (gross), 9,683. Drug trade 
i {1 Pharmacist Pub. Co Est. 1935. manufacturers, 92%: wholesale drug 
St ripton $2 Type size, 7%4x9% companies, 8%. Rates — Based on total 
P hed 25th Forms close 15th. Agen- amount used in Drug Trade News and 
cy discount 15 tates Food Field Reporter 
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Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. 
1 227.00 $131.25 $56.00 
13 185.50 98.00 42.00 
26 164.50 92.75 40.60 
52 147.00 82.25 39.20 


Druggists’ Cireular, 59 John St.. New 
York. Published by Druggist Circular. 
Est. 1857. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (ABC) 19,801, (gross), 
24,500. Retail druggists, 87%; wholesal- 
ers and manufacturers, 6%; clerks, 1%; 
others, 6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $75.00 
6 190.00 110.00 60.00 
12 180.00 100.00 55.00 


Drugeist Circular Red Book Price List, 
59 John St., New York. Published by 
Druggists Circular. Est. 1857. Free to 
subscribers to “Druggist’s Circular.” 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published May and November. Forms 
close April and Oct. 5th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 25,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 75.00 


El Farmaceutico. 
(See. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


Glass Packer, The. 
(See PACKAGING.) 


Hayes’ Druggists’ Directory, 250 W. La- 
fayette Blvd., Detroit. Published by Ed- 
ward N. Hayes. Est. 1912. Price, $9. 
Trim size, 4x5%. Type page, 3%x5¥\. 
Published March. Forms close Feb. Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 2,500. Rates—1l1 page, 
$100; % page, $60; 4 page, $30. 


Indiana Pharmacist, 806 Test Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Est. 1918. Published by 
Haywood Pub. Co. Free to members of 
Indiana Pharmaceutical Ass'n. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
5x7%. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 1,825. Drug 
stores, 88%; manufacturers and whole- 
salers, 8%; others, 9%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $35.00 $18.50 $10.00 
6 31.50 16.65 9.00 
12 28.00 14.80 8.00 


Journal, The, 516 Maccabees Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. Published by, and official or- 
gan of Detroit Retail Druggpists’ Ass'n. 
Est. 1913 Subscription $2. Type page, 
7x10. Trim size, 9x12. Published 15th. 


Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s§ State- 
ment), 2,249 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
6 45.00 27.50 18.00 
12 40.00 25.00 17.00 


Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, 2215 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C Official organ of APA. 
Est. 1912. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5x84. Published end 


of month. Forms close 30th. Agency 

discounts, 10-2. Cireulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 4,000. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $25.00 $16.00 
6 36.00 20.00 11.50 
12 33.33 18.00 10.00 


Kentucky Druggist, 634 W. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 65/6x9. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $35.00 $18.00 $10.00 
6 28.00 16.00 8.50 
12 27.00 15.00 8.00 


Midwestern Drugzist, 608 New York Life 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
Midwestern Druggist Pub. Co. Est. 1925. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 6%x9. Published 10th. Forms 


close 5th month preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Publish- 

er’s Statement), 5,222. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $37.50 $22.50 
6 58.00 34.00 20.50 
12 56.00 32.50 18.75 


N. A. R. D. Journal, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Official organ National 
Association Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Published ist and 3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close one week pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 28,684. 
Ind. Retail Druggists, 98%: Misc., 2%. 
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a 


Drug Clerk, 
Merchandising,” 


J. Mandabach. 
Trim size, 4%x6. 


consolidating 
5 N 


Published hy 
Subscription, 
Type page, 34%x5. Pub- 
Forms close 16th. 
discounts, 16-2. 


New Modern Drugs, 49 W. 45th St., New 
Published by American Journal 


Published, Jan., Apr., July and 


—l1 page, $375; 
York State Pharmacist, 
Pharmaceutical 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


North Western Druggist, 2642 University 
Official paper Min- 
South Dakota 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical Published by 
Subscription, 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 


Published by F. C. 
Subscription, $2. 


Portland, Ore. 


Published Ist. 











close 16th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 5,000. Retail druggist, 
93%; others, 7%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 85.00 51.00 9.75 
12 70.00 42.00 24.50 


P. A. R. D. Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Published by the 


Philadelphia Assn. of Retail Druggists. 
Est. 1898. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 5x7% Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


1,812. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 44, Page 
1 $27.50 $15.50 $8.25 
6 25.50 13.50 7.25 
12 22.50 12.00 6.25 


Nineteenth St., 


Proprietary Drugs, 121° 
N.W., Published by 


Washington, D. C 


Canfield Co. Est. 1915 Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%4x1ll% Type size, 7x10. 
Published 10th Forms close 25th. Agen- 
ey discount, 10-2. Circulation (Publish- 


er’s Statement, 2,026 Rates 

Times 1 Page “% Page 4% Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $30.00 
6 55.00 34.00 23.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Rocky Mountain Drugezist, 1042 E. Colfax 
Ave., Denver, Colo. Published by Rocky 
Mountain Druggist Pub. Co. Est. 1888. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 
page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,650. 
Rates—1 page, $40; % page, $24; % page, 
$13.50. Special discount on 12 months’ 
contract. 


Southeastern Drug Journal, 209 Bona 
Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size 9x12. Type 
page, 75/16x10% Published 8th. Forms 
close 27th Agency discounts, 15-2 Of- 
ficial organ of Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi Pharmaceutical Ass’ns Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 4,016, 
(@ross), 4,234 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
8 70.00 11.00 22.00 
12 65.00 37.00 20.00 
Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 912 
Insurance Bldg., Dallas, Texas. Pub- 
lished by W H. Cousins. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type 


Published Ist Forms close 


page, 9x10 
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25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,162. 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $75.00 $43.75 $25.00 
6 67.50 39.38 22.60 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


West Coast Druggist, 407 E. Pico St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Published by A. A. But- 
terworth. Est. 1918. Subscription $2, 


Trim size 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), free (controlled), 6,680. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 43 Vic- 
toria St., Toronto. Official organ of Ca- 
nadian Pharmaceutical Assn. Published 
by Pharmaceutical Pub. Co. of Toronto, 


Ltd. Est. 1868. Subscription, $1.50. 
U. S. A., $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 4,006, 
Druggists, 92%; others, 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $70.00 $40.00 $24.00 
6 60.00 30.00 18.00 
12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
24 45.00 25.00 14.00 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by MacLean 


Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list and 15th. Forms close 


preceding publication. Agency 


3 days ) 
Circulation (CCAB), 4,246, 


discounts, 15-2. 


tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $24.00 
6 60.00 32.50 18.50 
12 53.00 29.00 15.50 
24 46.00 27.50 15.00 


Western Drugzgist, 618 Homer St., Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. Pub- 
lished by British Columbia Chamber of 
Commerce. Official organ of Pharmaceu- 
tical Assn. of The Province of British 
Columbia. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 5-2. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $36.00 $18.00 $9.00 
6 34.20 17.10 8.55 
12 32.40 16.20 8.10 








T ue general merchandise group of 
stores, according to the 1935 Census of 
Retail Distribution, consists of 43,451 es- 
tablishments with sales of $4,629,751,000, 
over 13.9 per cent of all 1935 retail 
sales volume of $33,161,276,000. In ad- 
dition to the general merchandise 
group, there were 66,701 general stores, 
mainly located in rural areas, which 
sold $1,110,403,000 worth of goods, in- 
cluding foods. 

Making up the general merchandise 
group in the census are dry goods and 
general merchandise stores with sales 
under $100,000 a year; department 
stores which include those with sales 
upwards from $100,000 and mail order 
houses selling general merchandise; 
variety, 5- and 10- and limited price 
stores. Distribution of these stores by 
states is shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The combined total of these estab- 
lishments and the general stores is 
110,152 with total sales of $5,720,154,000. 
General stores did 3.3 per cent of the 
country’s 1935 retail business; dry goods 
and general merchandise stores (under 
$100,000 a year), 1.6 per cent; depart- 
ment stores (over $100,000 a year and 
including mail order houses), 9.5 per 
ent; and variety, 5-and-10 and limited 
price stores, 2.4 per cent. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation shows an increase of 16.65 per 
cent for department, dry goods and spe- 
cialty store business for 1937 as com- 
pared with 1935. 

One of the biggest changes in the 
field is the elimination of nearly 40 
per cent of the proprietors since 1933, 
when there were 146,679 active owners 
and firm members as compared with 
98,943 in 1935. This change took place 
mainly in the country general stores 
classification where the total dropped 
from 103,014 to 66,783, a decrease of 
36,231. 

December is the largest sales month 
of the year for department stores with 
October second and November a close 
third. January and February are the 
poorest months for the smaller stores 
and July, for the large stores. Saturday 
and Monday generally are the busiest 
days of the week, Tuesday and Friday, 
the poorest, excepting special sales and 
peculiar local conditions. 

According to Department Store Econo- 
mist, the business upturn for this indus- 
try starting in 1933, brought striking 
changes in the merchant’s psychology 
and his operating technique. Instead 
of conserving capital, he began to in- 
vest in physical equipment, keeping low 
inventories and buying closely. Mod- 
ernization of physical structures is 
progressing rapidly. This work em- 
braces new fronts and lights, moderniza- 
tion or purchase of new fixtures, new 
department layouts to ease store traffic, 
and air conditioning. 


Dry Goods, Department, General Stores 


(See also Clothing; Furniture; Knit Goods, Underwear and Hosiery: Shoes; Textiles: Women’s Garments) 











Distribution and Sales of Department, Dry Goods and Variety Stores, 
1935 
Dry Goods, Variety, 
General 5 and 10, 
Department Merchandise Limited Price 
Stores* Storest Stores 
Sales Sales Sales 

Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000) 
UNITED STATES...... 4,201 $3,311,070 28,109 $527,862 11,141 $780,819 
NEW ENGLAND Gi “fe 314 229,235 2,106 35,588 867 63,892 
Connecticut ......... ane 73 3,144 425 6,548 139 12,122 
I Miah boats ain igs acsivecd ae aie 29 11,085 269 4,206 121 6,169 
Massachusetts ............ 148 143,161 1,011 18,533 426 33,413 
New Hampshire .......... 26 5,799 135 2,163 64 4,093 
TE” = ee 24 22,991 72 2,184 70 5,213 
WED: “Sci dcudeeines ‘an 14 3.055 94 1,954 47 2,882 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ; “m 677 846,201 8,171 112,715 2,268 196,250 
i MT cic cadkaseen 100 86,160 1,460 343 28,492 
 * aera 282 431,538 4,869 1,065 93,459 
PORMNSVIVORIA 2. ccccccccces 295 328,503 1,842 860 74,299 
East NORTH-CENTRAL ..... 953 913,064 4,627 2.491 176,139 
DE cis saneeasesenaunae 257 403,434 1,521 672 48,678 
Indiana ...... isewke caus 138 74.986 562 345 22,591 
DD sickécdeaewbeapaas 164 143,840 878 494 39,670 
Sy tt¢etevécakaaueen ae a 214 209,261 1,287 704 48,599 
WORE -cttsac dean ceanea 180 81,543 379 276 16,601 
West NORTH-CENTRAL .. 518 325,271 2,457 54,620 1,452 71,424 
DE éhichkh+s eceneheannee eis 116 42,113 381 9,109 295 14,171 
IY, fi one nee ah eae SO 21,411 411 9,364 229 10,979 
PO ccucnpensstae _ 107 98,576 359 ,132 303 14,438 
PE ccchangentsouse ea 81 117,081 948 16,261 33 21,177 
dk Gh ne dod Ce aie 58 27,822 215 6,260 149 7,828 
POONER BORGER. cccccccccess 41 10,091 70 2,248 56 2,235 
PE ENGEL scscucssctne 35 8,177 7 2,646 86 2,831 
BOWTH ATLANTIC 2... .eccc8 151 281,387 3,573 74,547 1,453 94,817 
REI ee ‘ 8 3,872 75 844 27 1,807 
District of Columbia...... 12 50,152 89 1,188 43 6,127 
DE stenessadanerseeeke 41 22,869 508 9,176 186 13,278 
SEL an cconeseskesnseeue 67 47,214 746 15,206 283 14,473 
DE £66, 506b dn ae was 42 69,112 413 8,129 159 10,785 
North Carolina ....... Ee 83 22,308 609 14,243 259 17,521 
ees COMPOEEE ccccesssese 52 11,619 438 10,526 149 7,876 
WE. cithuabateeseebee? 72 32,074 409 8,871 203 11,969 
WES PEE ciccevvicces 74 22,167 286 6,364 144 10,981 
East SoutTH-CENTRAL . 224 100.608 2.475 0,636 681 36,094 
eee cin ee 63 20,495 549 12,470 176 10,584 
EE nas ony nxeueeduws 64 23,026 676 12,994 195 9,184 
CO 35 7,903 511 9,443 127 », 275 
EE Katee anceniuxe 62 49,184 739 15,729 183 11,051 
WeEsT SOUTH-CENTRAL ..... 396 181,087 3,018 69,112 1,151 54,187 
FT EP re 34 10,786 434 10,419 127 4,384 
EE wc cuecgenestvenee 52 29,210 502 8,549 112 9,848 
SL.  <.0+00eceeeeeden 89 33,382 491 11,310 237 11,073 
EE abs eee diwdedeuwas es 221 107,709 1,591 38,834 675 28,882 
BROU MOAR occ ci ccesvscncss 268 99,272 673 20,020 343 19,990 
nig cctckede we skewer 35 14,339 67 1,422 42 2,562 
CEE cc ccccececuteseces 46 31,565 224 5,198 86 6,349 
DEED. cand cdidesecadsecscenes 45 12,018 54 2,492 55 2,450 
DD bo ce sebncsabensee 53 15,635 107 3,963 49 2,434 
PE <icevtindeagabuwats 7 2,214 32 710 16 690 
DE ED oi nncesctensee 32 6,081 75 2,343 36 1,448 
Gs 33 14,161 61 1,894 29 3,054 
WE crcececdcnsndnnne 17 3,259 53 1,998 30 1,003 
Tee TTC e Cr Te CT 400 334,946 1,609 31,363 1,040 65,791 
California .........sesceees 256 229,718 1,131 21,337 728 49,826 
SL 4 caeconedendennees 50 44,851 204 4,487 143 5,339 
Washington ....cccccccces 94 60,377 274 5,539 169 10,626 
*With sales over $100,000 per year and mail order houses selling general merchan- 

dise. +With sales under $100,000 per year. Includes leased pattern departments. 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











For the year of 1937, department 
stores while representing only 2.07 per 
cent of the number of installations of 
air conditioning equipment, accounted 
for 12.64 per cent of total horsepower in- 
stalled, says Department Store Econo- 
mist. This latter figure was exceeded 
only by retail stores, other than depart- 
ment stores, which accounted for 15.06 
per cent of the horsepower, and which 
represented 16.23 per cent of the instal- 
lations. While there are virtually eight 
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times as many installations in the stores 
of other than department type, the total 
horsepower, as represented by the per- 
centage figure, is only about 25 per cent 
higher. 

Among large stores there is a trend 
toward private brands, accentuated by 
improvements in packaging merchan- 
dise. This may spread further as a re- 
sult of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Another trend is toward reducing the 
number of lines of merchandise carried 
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and giving those retained stronger pro- 
motional support. Installment selling 
is growing and now embraces soft lines, 
such as blankets and draperies, which 
never before were sold on time. There 
is more emphasis on better styling of 
staple lines and more featuring of higher 
price items. 

Department stores operate about 10,- 
000 motor trucks, and dry goods stores 
about 13,000. 

The 1935 census shows that 11.90 per 
cent of the total retail sales in New 
England are made by the general mer- 
chandise group and 1.14 per cent by the 
country general stores; Middle Atlantic 
states, 12.55 per cent by the general 
merchandise group and 1.15 per cent by 
the country general stores; East North 
Central states, 15.82 per cent by the 
general merchandise group and 1.90 per 
cent by country general stores; West 
North Central, 13.08 per cent, general 
merchandise and 4.89 per cent, country 
general stores; South Atlantic, 13.65 
per cent, general merchandise, and 6.23 
per cent country general stores; East 
South Central, 13.57 per cent, general 
merchandise and 11.22 per cent, country 
general stores; West South Central, 
13.23 per cent, general merchandise and 
6.78 per cent, country general stores; 
Mountain, 12.13 per cent, general mer- 
chandise and 7.03 per cent, country gen- 
eral stores; and Pacific, 12.86 per cent, 
general merchandise and 1.77 per cent, 
country general stores. 

In the dry goods and allied fields, 
according to the 1935 Census of Whole- 


sale Distribution, there were 2,782 
wholesale merchants. This included 
303 wholesale dry goods and general 


merchandise merchants handling a full 
line of dry goods, 779 notions wholesale 
merchants, 1,208 piece goods wholesale 
merchants and 492 wholesale merchants 
handling other specialty lines. The 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute estimates 


that there are 1,500 wholesalers who 
carry general stocks of merchandise 
which they own, handle their own 


credits, etc. 

The larger department and dry goods 
stores have market contacts in New 
York through resident buyers, group- 
buying associations or frequent personal 
visits to manufacturers’ showrooms. 

Using census figures, the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute found that 30.7 per 
cent of the total of textiles and 
their products was made to wholesalers, 
8.1 per cent to the manufacturers’ own 
wholesale branches and 38.2 per cent 
direct to retailers. 

Of total carpet and rug sales, 61.1 per 
cent were to wholesalers, and 37 per 
cent direct to retailers; of cotton goods, 
53.5 per cent to wholesalers, 5.7 per cent 
to manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches, and 5.0 per cent to retailers; 
of cotton small wares, 40 per cent to 
wholesalers, 1.1 per cent to manufac- 
turers’ branches, and 7.8 per cent to 
retailers; of knit goods, 52.5 per cent to 
wholesalers, 4.1 per cent to manufac- 
turers’ own wholesale branches and 34.1 
per cent to retailers; of wool blankets, 
54.7 per cent to wholesalers and 43.2 per 
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cent to retailers; and of silk and rayon, 
30.7 per cent to wholesalers, 16.9 per 
cent to manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches and 19.6 per cent direct to 
retailers. 

It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of their 
requirements through the wholesaler, 
that stores doing from $50,000 to $200,- 


000 buy about 50 per cent through 
wholesalers and those below $50,000, 
approximately 75 per cent through 


wholesalers. 

Typical figures on department stores 
doing from $500,000 to $1,000,000 an- 
nually in 1937 as compiled by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association in- 
dicate that the relative importance of 
various types of department store mer- 
chandise is as follows: women’s and 
children’s apparel and accessories 40.7 
per cent of total sales; men’s clothing 
and furnishings, 7.5 per cent; piece 
goods and domestics, 7.2 per cent; home 
furnishings, 11.7 per cent, and electric 
and other appliances, 2.5 per cent. 


Chain Stores 

There are 323 5c to $1 variety chains, 
operating three stores or over, With 7,454 
stores having an annual volume of 
$800,000,000, according to Chain Store 
Age. Chain organizations in the junior 
department store field, operating four 
stores or over, total 269 with 5,340 stores 
having an annual volume of over one 
billion dollars. According to the latest 





























tail Chains, there are 44 department 
store chains, with 3,285 units and store 
sales of $1,216,149,000. These employed 
an average of 148,466 persons who re- 
ceived $126,792,000. Variety store 
chains totaled 124 with 5,664 units and 
store sales of $701,098,000. They em- 
ployed an average of 157,588, with pay 
roll amounting to $84,195,000. 


Industrial Stores 


Figures compiled by Industrial Retail 
Stores, official organ of the National In- 
dustrial Stores Association, showed that 
on June 30, 1936, there were 4,170 in- 
dustrial stores operating in the United 
States. The average store sells 2,600 
items, including everything the indus 
trial family eats, wears and uses, and 
has annual sales of $200,000, which 
means that the market is in the billion 
dollar annual volume class. 

Of these 4,170 stores, 67.7 per cent 
operated in the coal industry; 15.1 per 
cent, lumber; 8.7 per cent in general 
industries such as steel, iron, etc.; 3.2 
per cent in textile towns; and 1.8 per 
cent in general mining (other than 
coal). Another group, representing 3.5 
per cent of the total, is conducted in 


connection with independently owned 
stores. 
Associations 

Handkerchief Industry Association, 


470 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Limited Price Variety Stores Associa- 
tion, Inc., 570 7th Ave., New York. 


U. S. census figures, chain stores do 90 National Industrial Stores Associa- 
per cent of the business done by all  ¢jon, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
variety stores. Average chain variety National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
store has an annual sales volume of tion, 101 W. 31st St.. New York. 
$107,500. Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
According to the 1935 Census of Re- Worth St., New York. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer, 234 Favyette- 
ville St., Raleigh, N. C Published by 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page T%_x10 Published 10th Forms 
close Ist gency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times l i’age *% Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $50.00 $40.00 
6 63.00 45.00 36.00 
12 56.00 40.00 32.00 


Chain Store Age (Variety Store Edition), 
93 Worth St., New York. Published by 


Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


Published ist. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 
A. B P Circulation (ABC), 9,068, 
(gross), 11,935. Executives in chain va- 
riety, 5c to $1.00 dry goods and dept 
stores and other chains, 14%; chain store 


page, 7x10. 


managers, 69%; others, 17% Rates 

Times 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 
1 $200.09 $125.00 $75.00 
6 185.00 110.00 65.00 
12 165.00 95.00 55.00 


Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 
chant, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 
1858. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x15. 
Type page, 10x14. Published lst. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement) (gross), 
6,701. tates—1 inch, $1.75; 100 inches, 


$1.65; 400 inches, $1.50; 800 inches, $1.25. 


Corset and Underwear Review. 

(See WomEN’s GARMENTS, MILLINERY.) 
Department Store Economist, 239 W. 39th 
St.. New York Published by Chilton 
Company Est. 1938. Subscription $5.00. 
Trim size 11x15% Type size, 10%x14 
Published semi-monthly, 10th and 25th 
Forms close Ist and 15th Agency dis- 


Circulation (Publisher's 
26,980, (gross), 29,917. 


eount, 15-0. 
Statement) (CCA), 


Department, dry goods and _ specialty 
stores, 90%; manufacturers and whole- 
salers, 6%; other, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 1 Col 
1 $434.00 $227.50 $98.00 
6 392.00 210.00 S6.80 
12 364.00 196.00 84.00 
24 336.00 182.00 78.40 
Drapery Profits, 373 Fourth Ave., New 


York. 
affiliated with Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. 


Published by Clifford & Lawton, 
Est. 


1926. Free (controlled). Type page, 5% 

x81. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 13-3. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 $66.00 $42.00 
6 110.00 60.50 38.50 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 

Dress Accessories, 1170 Broadway, New 


Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


York City. 


Circulation (ABC) 3,197 (gross), 4,460. 

Retailers, 71%; Mfgrs. and their officials, 

18%; wholesalers and jobbers, 3%; others, 

8%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $40.00 
6 126.00 71.00 33.00 
12 110.00 61.00 28.00 


Dress Fabrics, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 65,x95g. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $22.00 
6 48.00 30.00 18.00 
12 40.00 24.00 15.00 
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Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. Published by Merchants 
Trade Journal, Inc. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 94x13. Type page, 
8%x1l1%. Published 1st. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 12,508, (gross), 13,605. De- 
partment, dry goods and general stores, 


91%; specialty stores, 4%; wholesalers 
and mfrs., 4%; others, 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $350.00 
6 275.00 Pro-rata. 
12 250.00 


Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers, 71 W. 35th 
st. New York. Published by Earnshaw 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 25c 
per copy. Trim size, 4%x6. Type page, 
3%x5%. Published semi-annually, Jan. 
and July 15th. Forms close Jan. and 
July ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 11,000. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
2 80.00 48.00 32.00 


Earnshaw’s Infants’ and Children’s and 
Girls’ Wear, 71 W. 35th St., New York. 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. Est. 


1917. Free (controlled). Trim size, 64%x 
9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation (CCA), 5,828, (gross), 
7,351. tates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 112.50 67.50 40.50 
12 100.00 60.00 36.00 


Fabrics and Fashions, 1170 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10x13. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Cireulation (Swern), 5,726. Retail stores, 


67%: mfrs., 23%; others, 10%. Rates— 

consecutive insertions: 

Times 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 $60.00 
6 158.00 88.00 51.00 
12 137.50 77.00 44.00 


Industrial Hetail Stores. 

See Foop MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBU- 
TION 
Infants’ and Children’s Review, 1170 
Broadway, New York. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 29th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,292, 
(gross), 4,175. Dept. and dry goods 
stores, infants’ and children’s specialty 
shops, 79%: manufacturers, 14%; others, 





7% tates, consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $130.00 $75.00 $44.00 
6 115.00 68.00 38.00 
12 104.00 62.00 40.00 


Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Haire Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1927. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 24th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (ABC), 2,526, 
(gross), 4,206. Retail dealers in linens. 
and domestics, 71%; manufacturers and 


importers, 20%; others, 9%. tates, con- 

secutive insertions— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $97.00 $75.00 
6 145.50 81.50 63.75 
12 126,50 71.00 55.00 


Los Angeles Modes & Apparel Gazette. 
(See WoMEN’s GARMENTS, MILLINERY.) 


Michigan Tradesman, 31 Ionia Ave., N.W.., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by 
Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 9x12. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Tues- 
day. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 3,800. Rates 
per inch: 1 time, $2.00; 4 times, $1.90; 8 
times, $1.80; 13 times, $1.70; 26 times, 
$1.60; 52 times, $1.50. 

National Merchant & Manufacturer, 
Presbyterian Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Of- 
ficial organ Southern Merchants’ Assn. 
and Tennessee Grocers’ Assn. Est. 1895. 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 30th preceding. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $28.50 
6 95.00 52.25 27.00 
12 90.00 49.50 25.50 


Nebraska Retailer. 

See Foop MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBU- 
TION 
Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York City. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, $2. 
rrim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
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lished ist. Forms close 24th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 
3,084. Dept. and dry goods stores, 70%; 
notion wholesale jobbers and dealers, 
16%; others, 14%. Rates, consecutive in- 
sertions— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $97.00 $55.00 
6 145.00 81.50 46.75 
12 126.50 71.00 40.00 


Notion and Novelty Review, Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, Published by the Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Nov. 
1. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Nov. issue of “Notion 
and Novelty Review” is directory num- 
ber. See that listing for circulation and 
rates. 


Retail Ledger and Home Ware, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Published by Vin- 
cent Edwards & Co. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 9%x14._ Published 
15th. Forms close last day of preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher's Statement), 8,272. De- 
partment, dry goods, general stores, 74%; 
furniture stores, 5%; specialty stores, 
2%: other, 19%. Rates—1 page, $500; % 
page, $275; ™4 page, $150, 5% discount 
on 6 or more insertions; 10% discount 
on 12 or more insertions. 


Retailers Market News, 1627 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Published by Levy Pub. 
Co. Est. 1930. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 12x18. Type page, 10%x16%. Pub- 
lished biweekly, Sat. Forms close Wed. 
week of publication. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (CCA), 20,003, (gross), 
20,882. Rates—less than 1,000 lines, 35 
cents: 1,000 lines, 30 cents; 5,000 lines, 
27% cents; 10,000 lines, 25 cents. 


Retailing (Executive Edition), 8 E 13th 
St.. New York City. Published by Fair- 
child Publications. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 105¢x165g. Published Wednes- 
day (Monday date line). Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 7,070, (gross), 8,953. Re- 
tailers, 81%; mfrs., 4%; wholesalers, 1%; 
others, 14%. Rates—1 lire, 30 cents; 
2,000 lines, 27 cents; 5,000 lines, 25 cents. 


San Francisco Styles and Selling, 507 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. Est. 
1933. Free (controlled). Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 9 issues 
yearly, Jan.-Feb. and July-Aug. issues 
are combined—no Dec. issues. Forms 
close 10 days preceding publication date. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
4 60.00 35.00 20.00 
9 48.00 30.00 15.00 


Southwestern Retailer, 603 Thomas Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Est. 1901. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7 5/16x10. Published 29th 
preceding month. Forms closed 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates- 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $45.00 
6 80.00 50.00 35.00 
12 65.00 40.00 30.00 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Ave., New York. Est. 1931. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 511/16x7%. Type 
page, 4%4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2 N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Circulation (CCA), 13,811; (gross), 17,- 
051. Five cent to $1 variety store ex- 
ecutives, buyers, etc., 10%; managers, 


general advertising, 49%; assistant man- 

agers, floor men, ete., 41%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page 4% Page 
1 $225.00 $122.50 $71.25 
6 185.00 102.50 61.25 
12 160.00 90.00 55.00 

Rates—Equipment Advertising— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
3 $135.00 $72.50 $38.50 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser Merchan- 
dising Calendar, 79 Madison Ave., New 


York. Published by Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1935. Free 


(controlled). Published as part of Dec. 
and July issues of “The Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser.” Agency discount, 15-2. 
Rates—To advertisers on contract with 
“Syndicate Store Merchandiser,” contrac’ 
rates apply. Following rates for adver- 
tisers using Calendar issues only. 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $225.00 $122.50 $71.25 
Syndicate Store Supplier, The, 79 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1935. Free 





(controlled). Type size 413/16x7 5/16. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,891, (gross), 5,150. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $47.50 $26.25 
6 60.00 40.00 22.50 
12 45.00 32.50 18.75 


Western Merchandiser, 122 E. 7th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Free (con- 
trolled). Type size 10x16. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 5,573. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $75.00 $40.00 
6 80.00 55.00 32.50 
12 75.00 50.00 30.00 


Women’s Wear Dally, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York City. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 105%x165%. Published daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Forms 
close 2 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15%. Circulation (ABC), 34,763, 
(gross), 38,120. Retailers, 51%: mfrs.., 
30%; wholesalers, 8%; other, 11%. Line 
rates—1 line, 65c; 1,000 lines, 48c; 5,000 
lines, 38c; 10,000 lines, 35c. Minimum 
space accepted, 14 lines. 


CANADA 


Commercial Merchandiser—Consolidated 
with Prairie Grocer and Provisioner. 


General Merchant of Canada, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published 
by MacLean Pub. Co. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, March 15. Forms close 
llth month of publication. Agency dis- 
ee 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4,000. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
$60.00 $32.50 $17.50 
4 50.00 28.00 15.00 


General Store, Paris Bldg., Winnipe 
Man. Published by Byers Pub. Co. Sree 
page, 7%x10. Published 25th. Forms 


close 17th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
—— 
Times 1 Page % Page 144 Page 
1 $55.00 $31.25 $18.75 
6 39.00 25.00 14.00 
12 35.00 19.00 11.00 


Le Prix Courant, 1010 St. Catherine St., 
W., Montreal, Ont., Can. Published in 
French by Retail Merchants Pub. Co. 
of Can., Ltd. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. 
ype page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCAB), 4,019. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 
60.00 35.00 22.50 
12 55.00 30.00 20.00 


Maritime Merchant, 612 Barrington St., 
Halifax, N. S., Can. Published by Mari- 
time Merchant, Ltd. Est. 1892. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published every other 
Thursday. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-5. Circula- 
tion (CCAB), 1,593, (gross), 1,872. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $35.00 $21.00 $13.00 
6 30.00 18.00 11.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 


Retailer, The, Marine Bldg., Vancouver, 
B. C., Can. Published by Progress Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1908. Subscription $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,650. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $28.00 $15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Stylewear, incorporating “Dry Goods 
Review,” 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. Published by MacLean Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 8%x11%\. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
2,600. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $60.00 $33.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Western Retailer, 812 Canada Bldg., Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Published by Retail Mer- 
chants Ass’n of Canada. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 6 5/6x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 20-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 3,005. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $32.00 $20.00 
6 42.0 24.00 14.00 
12 35.00 21.00 12.00 
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The FIRST PAPER in the Active Electrical Industry 


FIRST in A.B.C, Paid Circulation—FIRST in Editorial Leadership 
FIRST in Proved Readership—FIRST in Advertising Volume 











THE LARGE ELECTRICAL 
MARKET 


For convenience, ELECTRICAL WORLD'S 
principal markets may be divided into 
three main headings with the main prod- 
uct groups as listed below: 

(1) Electric Light and Power 
Companies representing over 
98°/, of the buying power: 

(a) Generating Equipment, (b) Trans- 
mission and Distribution Equipment, 
(c) Transportation Equipment, (d) Load- 
building appliances, lighting, etc., and 
(e) Maintenance and miscellaneous. 

The Light and Power industry repre- 
sents 3,429 companies, operating nearly 
4,000 generating plants, and with an in- 
vestment of $13,800,000,000. Capital ex- 
penditures were probably around $450 
million in 1938, approximately matching 
1936, the largest year since 1931. 

At the beginning of 1938 a tremendous 
increase in construction was anticipated, 
with 48,600 miles of rural lines, 2,400,000 
kva. of sub-stations, 1,800,000 kw. in gen- 
erating capacity. This program was inter- 
rupted by adverse business conditions. It 
is being resumed ; building in 1939 must 
make up the deficiency plus new require- 
ments. Rapidly rising energy use indicates 
a new all-time December peak. 


(2) Industrial Plants — Industrial 
electrical equipment for ma- 
jor electrification jobs where 
purchases are influenced by 

(a) Electrical Engineers of large in- 

dustrials (5,000 H. P. and over), (b) 

Consulting Electrical Engineers and Con- 

struction Companies, and (c) Utility 

Power Sales Engineers, making over 

2,000,000 contacts with industrial plants 

annually. 

(3) Electrical Manufacturers — 
Materials and parts used in 
the manufacture of major 
electrical equipment. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Electrical World Provides Its 
Readers a Dual Service 

First is the bi-weekly magazine cover- 
ing the new technology of power systems 
and applications, planned marketing of 
power, new engineering practices, new 
methods in electrical design, layout and 
production, covering all phases of genera- 
tion, transmission, distribution and _ utili- 
zation of electric energy, as well as the 
news of the industry. 

ON ALTERNATE WEEKS the read- 
ers receive the News Issues which con- 
tain none of the regular technical depart- 
mental and feature articles, being devoted 
solely to the weekly news of the industry. 

SUCH EDITORIAL TREATMENT 
is directed at the community of interest 
existing between the central station indus- 
try and electrical engineers in large in- 
dustrial plants, electrical manufacturers, 
consulting and construction companies, 
railroads, state, federal and municipal 
departments, etc., making, handling, using 
and marketing electric power. 
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Electrical World! s a” Vous “ABC Cireufaiion Growth 


16,000 


15,000 


4,000 


~-Net Paid Circulation 


13,000 


12,000 


_IN ADDITION to regular illustrated 
feature articles, special departments ap- 
pear regularly in each issue of ELECTRICAI 
worLp. These include “News of the 
Week,” “Field Operating Practices,” “In- 
dustrial Electrification, “Building Up the 
Load,” “New Engineering Ideas,” “News 
About People,” “Manufacturing and 
Markets,” “New Equipment Available,” 
“Field Reports on Business,” “Sales 
Opportunities.” 

Two special issues of ELECTRICAL WORLD 
are published annually. In 1939, these 
will be the Annual Statistical and Re- 
view Number (January 14th) and the 
E.E.I. Convention Issue (June 3rd). 


ADVERTISING PREFERENCE 


ADVERTISERS are showing a marked 
preference for ELECTRICAL worLp. In 1934, 
ELECTRICAL WORLD carried 1,020 more 
pages of advertising than its nearest com- 
petitor. In 1935, ELECTRICAL WORLD Car- 
ried 1,122 more pages of advertising than 
its nearest competitor. In 1936, a lead of 
1,070 was enjoyed; in 1937, the lead was 
1,414 pages. Advertising Folio: 1933— 
1,136.68 pages; 1934—1,314.99 pages; 
1935 1,456.23 pages; 1936 1,738.64 
pages; 1937—2,131.66 pages; 1938—1,814 
pages (Final three months estimated). 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS 


REFERENCE 
THIS COMPLETE BOOK of buying 


information for the electrical industry 
tells quickly what to buy, who makes it, 
where to buy it. It is published annually 
by ELECTRICAL WORLD. The 1939 issue will 
be published in December, 1938. Distrib- 
uted to light and power companies, elec- 
trical manufacturers, industrial electrical 
engineers. 16,500 big buyers use this book 
as the source of electrical product infor- 
mation to help them in planning, specify- 
ing and re, 


Gooo0 Lane PAYS IN 


CLectrical 


Founded 1874 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 





1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


90 This chart indicates how 
ELECTRICAL WORLD'S circula- 
tion has maintained a steady 
stride. All figures are taken 
from consecutive A. B. C. 
reports. To secure and 
maintain the selective cov- 
70 erage of leading electrical 

men throughout the country 

requires the services of 

McGraw-Hill’s staff of 75 
60 trained field men traveling 
every state in the Union, 
supplemented by direct mail 
and publication advertising. 
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BASIC DATA 


Total Net Paid Circulation 
( May 7th, 1938, A.B.C. Issue) . . 16,300 
Total Distribution ............ 17,499 
UCT IONE TUNE cccncecsese coves $4 
Frequency: Bi-weekly regular editions 
(in which is included the “News of 
the Week”), and for alternate weeks 
Bi-weekly News editions 
EE, oi n05 cash Saar ¥ Res 7”x10” 
IY 0.56 i aknn &ao-ontl 834”"x115%” 
Average Editorial Folio (1937)....58 


Ratio of Editorial Folio to 
Advertising Folio ........ 1.22 to 1 











ADVERTISING RATES 
Regular Bi-Weekly Issues 


Effective April Ist, 1937. Agency com- 
mission none. Cash discount 2%—10 days. 


Less than 4 pages......... $250 per page 

4 pages per year........ 235 per page 

6 pages per year........ 220 per page 

9 pages per year........ 215 per page 
13 pages per year........ 210 per page 
18 pages per year........ 205 per page 
26 pages per year........ 200 per page 
39 pages per year........ 195 per page 
52 pages per year........ 185 per page 
78 pages per year........ 180 per page 
104 pages per year........ 175 per page 


Covers: First cover not available. Sec- 
ond cover, (two colors)—$300; third, 
(two colors )—$275; fourth, (two-colors ) 
—$400. 


Rates for Electrical Buyers Reference on 
request 


Mo 





330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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(See also Electronic Industries: Power Plants: Radio, Phonographs, Musical Instruments) 





Propuction of electrical machinery, 
pparatus and supplies in 1935 was val- 
ied at $960,430,400 by the 1,393 manu- 
urers in this classification report- 
ing to the 1935 Census of Manufactures. 
In 1933, there were 1,209 such manufac- 
turers who reported production valued 
at $553,431,450. 

The above figures apply to establish- 
ments engaged primarily in manufac- 
ture of machinery, apparatus and sup- 
plies for employment directly in the 
generation, storage, transmission, or 
utilization of electric energy. They do 
not cover establishments whose prin- 
cipal products are electric-lighting fix- 
tures, electric signs, or motor-driven 
tools, mechanical refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other machines and ap- 
pliances constructed with built-in mo- 
tors, unless the electrical equipment is 
made by the same manufacturers and 
constitutes at least half of the total 
value of the machines or appliances. 
They do not include manufacturers of 
radio sets and apparatus. 


The following statistics are given for 
some of the major items in the 1935 pro- 
duction of $960,430,400: 

MAJOR ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Value 
(000 omitted) 
1935 1933 
Zatteries and battery parts 


BE GUND 0440 0sc006e00n5 $85,717 $67,444 
Conduits and fittings......... 23,161 14,691 
Control apparatus ........+.. 28.217 15,164 
POMS, GIOCUETS cccvdccccccecves 6,695 2,437 
Fuses and fuse blocks........ 5,013 4,825 
Generators and motor-gener- 

ACOF BOTH cccccccccecssscccses 46,837 16,329 
Household apparatus and ap- 

SEMAN iccvescccasvabaceace 68,159 36,707 


Industrial and commercial 

apparatus and appliances... 22,199 8,600 
Insulated wire and cable and 

armored conductor.........122,225 65,637 
Lamps, incandescent filament 

(not including sockets and 

other fittings), X-ray tubes, 

and other completely sealed 

glass lighting units......... 67,551 50,141 
Measuring instruments, me- 

ters, relays, and instrument 

and motor transformers.... 23,463 9,328 
Motors (including automotive 

starter-motors but not in- 

cluding motor-control ap- 

paratus) and motor parts 


OI SE n068605e0n0000 97,968 54,637 
Switchboards, circuit breakers, 
and switches ......-.csesees 36,964 16,243 


Transformers, induction volt- 
age regulators, and current- 


limiting reactors ........... 34,356 13,093 
Wiring devices .............. 24,583 17,796 
tt o_o 12,344 4,701 
Electrotherapeutic and elec- 

tromedical apparatus ...... 9,236 4,388 


Ignition apparatus for inter- 

nal-combustion engines .... 40,527 23,432 
Telephone and telegraph ap- 

DD. S-caceeecdeuubaldeies 43,584 21,180 
WED uckhéndeseus beduneneweencs 116,583 82,654 

In 1935, 501 establishments engaged in 
manufacturing lighting equipment pro- 
duced products valued at $85,700,128. 
These establishments employed an aver- 
age of 16,677 wage earners, paying them 
$17,231,798 in wages. Cost of materials, 
fuel and purchased electric energy was 
339,902,667 and value added by manu- 
facture, $45,797,461. Principal items 
nanufactured and their value are shown 
as follows: 





Production of Electric Energy by Class of Ownership 
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Federal Power Commission. 


1920 21 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 60,545 (73%); clothes washers 76,038 


3i  ekenteasanceawed 6,453,308 : 
wah wan... *16:499,225 (9%); ironing machines 18,369 (16%); 
Commercial fixtures ............. 5,779,801 vacuum cleaners 62,115 (11%). 
EE GUID. ccccvcccccseces 2,283,183 


Motor vehicle lamps, complete... 19,748,109 Saturation of ranges, ironing machines 

Other lighting fixtures and equip- ae and water heaters is highest on the Pa- 
Per ier ee 8,337,928 cific Coast. This section has the highest 
Electrical Merchandising gives these average domestic consumption and the 

figures as of January 1, 1938, on the lowest average domestic rate. 

progress made by electrical products: Electrical World estimated wired 

Total wired homes in the United States, pomes as of January 1, 1938, by states, 

22,800,000; equipped with electrical re- as follows: 


frigerators, 49.4 per cent; with electric WIRED HOMES 


irons, 93.2 per cent; with electric vac- % 
uum cleaners, 48.8 per cent; with elec- — 
tric washing machines, 55.5 per cent; January 1, Jan. 1, 
with toasters, 53.0 per cent; with elec- Mair hg ry 

P ° BERING cccccesesecvces . ii, a.4é 
tric heaters and radiators, 19.4 per cent; New Hampshire ..... 111,300 — .20 
with electric ranges, 9.0 per cent; with Vermont ............ -+++ — 68,600 —1.96 

i. rg : ole lec Massachusetts ........... 1,091,500 1.59 
electric ironers, 5.9 per cent; with elec- Rhode Island ........ 172/200 1.88 


~ 
_ 


tric clocks, 44.4 per cent; with mechan- Connecticut ...... 416,800 2. 





a 











ically-operated oil burners, 5.5 per cent. wew protanp...... 2,031,400 71 
Sales of domestic appliances by 118 New York -seecscces SORE 2.45 
‘ *1i¢s ‘ 27 «o . Ge a co ck veéceceuns 1,017,400 3.74 
electric utilities during 1937 showed a Pasyiveess ............ 1'955,800 2 74 
dollar growth of eight per cent over _ somes 
1936, Electrical World reports. These = ga ATLANTIC......-- yt ed at 
sas : : (se ee ee ee ov st ae. 
additional appliances, together with in- f[yadiana§................. 653.500 3.87 
creased sales for lighting, increased the iinots ERT See ye Wee 3 
a a Con Cy We... eee 
sumption of the reporting companies by 2 - “ “aa ‘ha 
, s AST NORTH ENTRAL. .. 0,001, ° 
9 per cent over 1936. The 118 companies Minnesota ......seeeeees 433,400 1.83 
serve 13,111,505 domestic consumers, OF lowa ..........+++0+0e000: 429,100 2.89 
about 70 per cent of the entire industry. ~ part tag REID ce eeeeeeeess Saas ry 
Their sales of appliances of all kinds South Dakota ........... 71,300 =-1.97 
amounted to $87,455,838 in 1937 against —— tee eeeeeeeeeeees see'iee Hp 
$81,431,199 in 1936. During the year si pd een ats nsicaeeeee’ Malan 
they sold 5 per cent more refrigerators, ba a NorTH CENTRAL ... a a 
CIAWAPO .cccccccccsecses o, 49 
4 per cent more ranges, 13 per cent more Maryland-Dist. of Col’bia 465,000 1.40 
water heaters, 8 per cent fewer clothes Virginie, ceeccccccercesers 283,708 8.33 
washers, 7 per cent fewer ironing ma- North Carolina .......... 296.600 7.38 
chines and 3 per cent fewer vacuum South Carolina ......... 338,208 5.46 
j re 223.3 7.3 
cleaners than in 1936. WSs sc cacecacasays 258,100 7.50 
Sales by these companies in terms of oo: Piste 
units, and the estimated per cent which pn me "ela tl ety 2 
o e SKY cccccecererccecs 204, ® 
these sales were of the combined utili- tennessée ............... 255.600 6.73 
7 i i BERROIEE ciicdcecevesenss 184.000 9.52 
ty and dealer sales in their territories, on = Stale tte 99.600 eas 





were: Refrigerators 216,873 (16%); a 
ranges 137,100 (57%); water heaters East SourH CENTRAL... 784,000 6.26 
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Arkansas : 109,900 8.53 
Louisiana peeeus 206,700 6.61 
Oklahoma 237,500 4.66 
Texas 674,900 6.53 
West SoutH CENTRAL. 1,229,000 6.35 
Montana eebnnee : 86,600 4.32 
DE secdenteévanenens 85,300 4.73 
WEEE ccceseeecoees 31,400 2.76 
Colorado . 186,900 3.64 
New Mexico 35,500 4.29 
Arizona 64,500 2.07 
Utah 108,100 2.62 
Nevada 20,700 8.28 
DEOUNTAIN . ccccccccess 619,000 3.68 
Washington 406,600 3.10 
Oregon ceen 227,800 3.68 
California 1,748,600 3.38 


|, re , "2,383,000 3.36 


UNITED STATES... 22,800,000 3.49 


Wholesaling 


The 1935 Census of Business reports 
2,438 full-service wholesalers of electri- 
cal goods, with net sales of $576,542,000. 
A breakdown is as follows: 

ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 
Number 
of estab- 
lishments 
Full-line wholesalers... 419 
Wholesalers of wiring 


1935 
Net Sales 
$184,233,000 


Type of Wholesaler 


SED. évacccnécases 933 * 97,790,000 
Radio and appliance 

wholesalers a 1,086 294,519,000 

The 1937-38 Census Survey of Busi- 
ness, Wholesale Distribution, including 
596 electrical wholesalers, establish- 


ments which accounted for 25 per cent 
of the number and 45 per cent of the 
total business of all service and limited- 
function electrical wholesalers, showed 
sales 66.3 per cent higher than for 1935. 

The 1937 edition of the Verified Di- 
rectory of Electrical Wholesalers lists 
1,099 full-function electrical wholesalers, 
all of whom carry electrical wiring ma- 
terials, apparatus and supplies, and the 
majority of whom also handle house- 
hold appliances and lighting fixtures. 
This group of full-function electrical 
wholesalers employs a total of 6,600 
salesmen, maintains combined invento- 
ries of $78,000,000, and occupies 380 
acres of warehouse space. 

Of these 1,099 establishments, 251 are 
branches of national distributing organ- 
izations, while 848 are independently 
owned and operated. In this independ- 
ent group are included 150 hardware 
mill supply and other non-electrical dis- 
tributors who maintain electrical depart- 
ments. 

Twenty-eight per cent of these 1,099 
firms carry inventories of at least $30,- 
000; 23 per cent, from $30,000 to $50,- 
000; 24 per cent, $50,000 to $100,000, and 
15 per cent maintain inventories in ex- 
cess of $100,000. 

The average independent electrical 
wholesaling establishment sells only at 
wholesale; travels four outside salesmen, 
has two counter salesmen; carries an in- 
ventory of $71,000; occupies 15,000 
square feet of warehouse space, and con- 
fines its operations within a 75 mile 
radius. 

According to Wholesaler’s Salesman, 
these 1,099 establishments are included 
in the first two groups of the census 
tabulation reported above. In addition, 
the census report covers several hundred 
smaller houses, a considerable portion 
of whose sales are at retail. The third 
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Sales of Electrical Merchandise 


During 1937 
Number Retail 
Product Sold Value 


Cleaners, vacuum: 


Floor type ..... 1,285,216 $69,722,968 


Hand type ....... 421,121 5,790,414 
RE 6 ccedencenns 3,000,000 12,000,000 
Cookers and casse- 

ey wnaeadvenecane 30,000 240,000 
Fans: 

CE ssncesaada 24,398 839,103 

Desk and bracket 1,222,407 8,679,089 

BE sheikanne is 8,522 *1,095,155 

Other ventilating 

up to 16 in. ... 60,903 1,140,495 
Flashlights: 

se 9,000,000 4,900,000 

Battery cells ..190,000,000 16,625,000 
Heaters, radiators.. 440,000 998,000 
Heating pads ...... 565,000 2,700,000 
Hot plates, grills... 512,000 1,228,000 
Ironing machines .. 178,858 12,520,060 
i aa 4,040,000 18,700,000 

Automatic ....... 2,600,000 15,000,000 

Non-automatic .. 1,440,000 3,700,000 


Lamps, incandescent: 
Total—all types. .955,000,000 154,600,000 


Residential ......193,600,000 28,400,000 
Commercial ......228,700.000 57,300,000 
Industrial ........ 92,700,000 25,300,000 
Miniature ........440,000,000 43,600,000 
Re oe 
Oil burners ...... 223.904 75,229,190 
Percolators 
SD ssa es , $89,250 2,186,900 
Pn seskdnn 163,500 948,300 
Radio receiver all 
Se atsaxewwn 7,631,267 404,457,150 
Table models 3,578,612 121,484,905 
Consoles uns 2,636,872 221,032,555 





9,172,690 
52,767,000 


Phono-radios ... 62,783 

Motor car sets 1,353,000 
Radio tubes, total..103,564,000 = ........ 
Ranges - 000 54,270,000 
Refrigerators, 

domestic 





2,300,000 397,900,000 


toasters .. 250,000 6.000.000 
Room coolers 

Water cooled 8,000 3,600,000 

Air cooled 2 000 1,000,000 
Sandwich toasters 502,000 2,413,920 
Shavers, dry ‘ 1,580,000 25,280,000 
Stokers: 

Residential 95,832 29,210,552 


Apartment house 
and small com- 


mercial es 5,600 3,222,800 
Toasters, total 1,563,500 9,818,775 
Automatic ; 451,500 5.982.375 
Non-automati« 1,112,000 3.836.400 
Waffle irons 770,000 4.158.000 
Washing machines 
Electric .. 1,465,405 105,860,857 
Gas engine 176,614 17,007,928 
Water heaters 115,000 9.500.000 


Totai .$1,463,842.656 
These figures are compiled by Electri- 
cal Merchandising from sales records of 
associations and manufacturers and 
from estimates made by association ex- 
ecutives and leading manufacturers. 
Refrigeration figures, courtesy Air Con- 
ditioning € Refrigeration News; radio 
figures, courtesy Radio Retailing. 
*Attic fans do not include instaJlation. 
**Figures insufficient for estimate. 











census classification comprises wholesale 
distributors of radios, refrigerators and 
appliances only, and is not included in 
the preceding analysis, as compiled by 
Wholesaler’s Salesman. 


Retailing 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion covered 14,100 household appliance 
and radio stores, chains and independ- 
ents, with sales of $381,171,000. There 
also were 4,296 radio dealers, except 
those also selling household appliances, 
reporting sales of $57,152,000, and 1,469 
electrical supply stores (not contractors) 
with sales of $21,905,000. 

According to Electrical Merchandising, 
there are about 45,000 electrical appli- 
ance dealers of all types in the United 
States at the present time. These include 
retail stores operated by electric light 





and power companies, department stores 
furniture stores, hardware stores, elec- 
tical dealers and contract-dealers, radio 
and music dealers, and miscellaneous 
outlets such as jewelry, drug, automo- 
tive, and general stores. It is estimated 
that about 27,000 out of the 45,000 elec- 
trical appliance retailers are doing an 
annual retail volume of $5,000 and over 
in electrical appliance selling. In addi- 
tion, according to the same source, ap- 
proximately 1,500 wholesalers through- 
out the country are handling electrical 
appliances. 

Throughout the appliance field, a con- 
sistent growth in sales volume was reg- 
istered in 1937. In dollar volume, an 
increase of over seven per cent was 
shown with $1,463,842,656 sales in 1937 
as against $1,376,627,741 in 1936. 

Electric water heaters and electric 
ranges are making steady progress in 
the acceptance of the public. Electric 
range sales in 1937 were 405,000, com- 
pared with 318,000 in 1936. Electric 
water heater sales in 1937 were 115,000 
compared with 104,000 in 1936. 

A disinterested survey of electrical ap- 
pliance purchases by people who have 
built homes during the last year de- 
veloped cogent evidence of the degree to 
which electrical appliance needs are rec- 
ognized. In answer to the questions of 
a mid-western university, 68.2 per cent 
of those replying bought new electric 
lamps; 54.8 per cent bought new refrig- 
erators; 35.7 per cent bought new radios 
and 22.3 per cent bought new washing 
machines. 

As of December, 1937, there were 15, 
500 electrical contractors actively in 
business and doing an annual volume of 
from $5,000 to over $200,000, a survey 
by Electrical Contracting disclosed. Of 
these contractors, 68 per cent do indus- 
trial work, selling electrical equipment 
to industrial plants, or handling installa- 
tion and maintenance. A total of 7,000 
of the 15,500 contractors operate service 
shops, engaged in repair and rebuilding 
of motors, control equipment, transform- 
ers, etc. Eighty-four per cent of the con- 
tractors do commercial work, and 90 per 
cent do residential work. 


Electric Utilities 

Electric energy used by the people of 
the United States in their homes, stores, 
businesses and factories in 1937 was 
greater than ever before in the history 
of the electric utility industry, accord- 
ing to an analysis made by Electrical 
World. Use of purchased power by 
American industry in the commercial 
light and power classification, the larg- 
est group usage, hit a new high of 52,- 
640,000 kw.-hr., 17.9 per cent more than 
in 1936, 72 per cent above 1932 usage, 
and 22.5 per cent more than the pre 
depression peak of 1929. 

At the close of 1937 the total invest- 
ment in the electric light and power in- 
dustry was about $13,800,000,000. 

Capital expenditures for new construc- 
tion during the year amounted to $455,- 
000,000. In addition $103,000,000 was 
spent for maintenance. A year-end sur- 
vey indicated prospective capital ex- 
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nenditures during 19 
$5 000,000, 


38 totaling nearly 
Maintenance expenditures 
are expected to be about $104,000,000. 
Revenue from consumers during 1937 
$2,200,000,000, while in 1936 it was 


Wa -— 
$2.058,300,000, according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

\pproximately 1,620 privately owned 
and 1,930 municipally owned electric 
utility systems supplied electricity to the 
public in 25,400 communities and to 
about 10 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion in 1935, according to a report of 
the Federal Power Commission. 


The price of electricity for household 
continued to decline through 1937. 


use 

For the year as a whole, the average 
price per kilowatt-hour for residential 
service was 4.39 cents; for retail com- 


mercial service 3.45 cents; and for indus- 
trial power 1.15 cents. The total number 
of customers at the end of the year was 
27,164,000 of which 21,700,000 were resi- 
dences and 1,241,500 were farms. 


Revenues of the electric light and 
power industry for 1937 increased by 
seven per cent, or $136,000,000, over 


those of 1936, and totaled approximately 
$2.180,000,000. This increase in revenue 
was participated in by all classes of 
service except street lighting and elec- 
tric traction. In point of energy use, all 
classes showed gains over the previous 


year, industrial power sales being up 10 
per cent while residential sales grew 15 
per cent. 

The number of homes using electric- 
ity increased by 900,000 during 1937 and 
the average household used 66 more 
kilowatthours than it did in the previ- 
ous year although the total bill in- 


only one dollar. 
Sales to ultimate consumers, 


creased by 
with com- 


parisons for 1936 and 1929 are shown 
in the following table compiled by the 
Edison soc Institute: 

SALES TO LTIMATE “maria ais 

pl oe of Kwhr 

Class Service 1937 ’ 1938 1929 
Farm 2,389 2.138 1,602 
Residential . 16.875 14,922 9.526 
Commercial, small 17.558 15.612 13.106 
Commercial, large 53,546 48.655 42.971 
Street lighting , 2.327 2,222 2,038 
Street railways .. 4.450 4.401 5,049 
Electrified steam rail- 

roads <n eae ey 1,265 1,115 590 
Miscellaneous a 1.035 908 412 

Totals 99,446 90,044 75, 294 

With the exception of street railways, 
every classification shows an increase 
over 1929, and without exception, each 
classification shows an increase over 


1336. The betterment in general busi- 


ness levels is reflected in the figures for 


commercial services. Small commercial 
services are 33 per cent ahead of 1929 
and 12 per cent ahead of 1936. Large 
commercial service runs 25 per cent 
ahead of 1929 and 10 per cent ahead 
of 1936. This, together with population 
growth, is reflected in the greater pro- 
duction for residential service. In this 


classification, 1937 is 13 per cent ahead 
of 1956 and 77 per cent ahead of 1929. 


Demand increases in other directions 
appreciable. Air conditioning in- 
Stallations in 1936 added a load of 
50,000 hogsepower on the lines of a rep- 
resentative group of utilities. Another 
of increased demand was the 


ate 


source 














Estimated Saturation of Household Electrical Appliances, 
Jan. 1, 1938 
Percentage Number Percentage Number 
’ of Homes of Homes of Homes of Homes 
Appliances Using Using Without Without 
Cleaners TTT TT Teer er ee 48.8 11,133,329 51.2 11,666,671 
0 SE SE eae eee re: 44.4 10,113,500 55.6 12,686,500 
Heaters i PE i ceca bancewakne 19.4 4,433,506 80.6 18,366,494 
I ne 19.2 381,466 80.8 18,418,534 
(MOINS SONS ded ta oad gee eerie teat a el ac 16.6 3, 780, 347 83.4 19,019,653 
rn aes ih als a 5.6 hehe baie aoe bead meee 93.2 21/249, 600 6.8 1,550,400 
SITE: Sovak tres di vu pst ss rac en hci na atin is ea eal 5.9 1,352,632 94.1 21,447,368 
Pere olators s, ‘metal ff eee 32.0 7,286,079 68.0 15,513,921 
i ‘p.ciadansinehsVveeumee eine euanensa 82.0 26,428,797 18.0 5,805,374 
ee pene ee 9.0 2,053,678 91.0 20,746,322 
NN OE OEE PE ETE TT 49.4 11,271,000 50.6 11,529,000 
PE canna sent ne gedanedankssdegnwe see 53.0 12,076,95¢ 47.0 10,723,047 
i a. Seer rrr ce 21.7 4,957,757 78.3 17,842,243 
OE errr rr Tr Tr re cr Tt er 55.5 12,645,963 44.5 10,154,037 
(Radio saturation figured on total estimated homes; other appliances figured on 
wired homes only.) —Electrical Merchandising. 
200,000 new farms connected in 1937. derived from the 1929 Census of Manu- 
About 350,000 more farms will receive factures (the last time this information 


electricity in 1938, says the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. Local re- 
ports show the same trends toward mod- 
ernization, resulting in added consump- 
tion. Greater Cleveland, for example, re- 
ports that 108,791 homes were re- 
equipped with better lighting and it is 
estimated that the movement for better 
lighting made for additional consump- 
tion of 18,931 kwh. all over the country. 

This growth is, of course, reflected in 
the additions to and rehabilitation of 
existing producing and _ distribution 
equipment. Electrical World reports the 
addition of 1,118,760 kilowatts generat- 
ing capacity in 1937, and estimates the 
1938 addition at 1,817,860 kilowatts. The 
same source says that 4,213 miles of 
transmission lines were built in 1937 and 
4,589 miles are contemplated for 1938. 
Construction of substations amounted to 
2,245,441 kva. in 1937, and is estimated 
at 2,379,522 kva. for 1938. 

An explanation of the whole forward 
movement of the industry, aside from 
the natural growth in population and 
the general upturn in business, is to be 
found in four codperative campaigns 
originated by the industry. The “Better 
Light for Better Sight” campaign has 
had its effect, as mentioned above. The 
campaign with the slogan “Running 
Water—Your Family Deserves It” has 
helped to increase the sale of electric 
water systems noticeably. In 1933 
57,000 systems were sold; in 1934, 77,- 
000; in If 108,000, and in 1936 the 
total sales rose to 154,000. 


Intense activity in the promotion of 
electric kitchens has led to a total in- 
stallation of approximately 500,000 elec- 
tric ranges, with an estimated 650,000 
to be in use by the end of 1938. Nine- 
teen thirty-seven sales showed an in- 
crease of 57% over those of 1936. The 
‘““Modernize—Electrify Your Kitchen” is 
now to be classed as a nationally-known 
slogan. Strong local promotional effort, 
with cooking demonstrations and local 
“Kitchen Modernizing Bureaus” are 
helping put the electric range in the 
public eye. 

Another campaign pushes the idea 
that “Electric Table Service Saves,” 
boosting the sale of smaller electric ap- 
pliances for buffet service. 

Degrees of electrification of manufac- 
turing plants in various industries, as 


9-7 
ov, 
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was included), 
ing table: 


DEGREE OF 
ELECTRIFICATION 


Food and kindred products..... 
Textiles and their products..... 


Forest products 


Printing and publishing......... 
Chemicals and allied products.. 


Products of petroleum and coal 


Rubber produc ts 


Stone, clay and glass products. 
Iron, steel and products........ 


Non-ferrous metals and products.. 


Machinery 


Transportation equipment 


Railroad repair shops........... 


Miscellaneous 


All manufactures 


Jan. 1, 


As of 


21,600,000 residential consumers; 
commercial 
ge commercial users. 

During 1937, over 
were connected to utility lines, 


000 small 
000 lars 


is shown in the follow- 


INDUSTRIAL 


vndigg - 


80 


1938, there were 1,200,- 
000 farm consumers of electric energy; 


200,000 


users; 


3,865,- 
and 265,- 
new farms 
and the 


average use of electricity per farm (ex- 
clusive of irrigation pumping) rose from 


954 kwh. 
1937. 
1, 1935, 
United States, 


per year 
The latest farm census, as of Jan. 
reported 6,812,350 farms in the 
of which 


in 1936 


4,3 


to 


1,014 in 


28,092 had 


dwellings valued at more than $500 and 
which were therefore worth wiring. The 


Edison Electric 
farms, 
number valued at more than $500, 


1,241,500 


Institute reports 
per c 


or 29 


that 
of the 
were 


ent 


supplied with electricity, at the close of 


1937. 


In addition to this number there 


are perhaps 250,000 others which have 


motor-driven 
their own. 


electric 


power 


plants of 


In addition to farms receiving elec- 
tric service, there are 249,342 home light 
plants in the United States according to 


the Rural 
tion. 


Electrification Administra- 


oxcluding federal projects, the exten- 


sions and additions to electric 
totalled $455,000,000, says 
During the 
the net increase in generating ca- 
of which 530,000 
in water power 


9° 


plants in 1937 


Edison Electric 


year, 


pacity was 700,000 kw., 
100,000 


was in steam 


Institute. 


and 70,000 in Diesel engines. 


utility 


Telephone and Telegraph 


As of May 1, 


telephone 


companies 


1938, Telephony states, 
there were 7,174 independently-operated 





(6,552 


the 


151 


in 
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United States, 602 in Canada, and 20 in 
United States possessions) in addition to 
the Bell System which is composed of 
24 associated Bell and controlled operat- 
ing companies, and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which 
operates the long distance business. 


Telephone installations have been de- 
creasing from the same periods of 1937, 
the Bell System having installed 135,200 
in the first half of 1938 compared with 
529,000 in the same period of 1937. The 
number of toll and long-distance calls 
in 1938 was down three per cent from 
the first half of 1937. In July, 1938, the 
station loss was only 6,850, as compared 
with 18,000 in June. The last week in 
July and early August showed a small 
gain in stations. The long distance bus- 
iness in July also commenced to pick up. 
Usually July and August are the months 
in which the greatest station losses are 
shown, but this year they came in June. 

Of the total telephones in service in 
the United States, 19,160,000, approxi- 
mately 42 per cent, are dial, 12 per cent 
magneto and the balance common bat- 
tery, according to Telephone Engineer. 
As of Jan. 1, 1937, there were 35,438,121 
telephones in the world. Sixty per cent 
of these telephones outside the United 
States are connected with telephones in 
this country. There are approximately 
19,000 central offices (exchanges) in the 
United States, of which 34 per cent are 
Bell operated. According to latest figures 
there are 87,677,586 miles of all types of 


wire in service. During the past year 
many thousands of miles additional 
were added. 

During 1938 more than $245,000,000 
is being spent on improvements and 
maintenance. The telephone industry 
during 1937 paid $204,500,000 in divi- 


dends to 840,000 stockholders. 

Completing two of the best years in 
telephone history, the total telephones 
in service by Jan. 1, 1939, will more than 
likely pass the former record of 20,000,- 
000 telephones in service which was 
reached in 1930. Manufacturers have 
quadrupled their business to the indus- 
try in this period. Figures will more 
than likely exceed the $113,170,244 spent 
for telephone and telegraph apparatus in 
the former peak year of 1931. 

During 1939 the telephone industry in 
this country is expected to spend ap- 
proximately $390,000,000 for mainte- 
nance, rehabilitation and new construc- 
tion. The larger companies usually 
have well organized purchasing depart- 
ments. Among the smaller companies 
the purchasing is done by superintend- 
ents, owners or Managers. Equipment 
and supplies are bought direct from 
manufacturers and also through distrib- 
utors of telephone materials. 

Telegraph systems operated 253,576 
miles of pole-line in 1937, according to 
the 1937 Census of Electrical Industries. 
These systems have 2,327,832 miles of 
single wire—1,983,596 being aerial, and 
335,179 underground, with 9,057 miles of 
submarine other than ocean. They oper- 
ated 103,671 nautical miles of ocean cable 
and 25,522 offices. The number of mes- 
sages sent in 1932 was 218,115,838. 


152 





Electrical Energy Used by 
Electric Appliances, 1937 
According to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute Bulletin (in thousands). 
Kilowatt hours 
Nor- Total 
Appliances Number* malt 1937 
Flatirons .....0.; 23,100 80 1,435,200 
Vacuum cleaners.11,175 24 217,500 
Washing machines11,050 30 256,200 
pee 10,500 30 155,625 
Percolators . 6,000 26 108,000 
Space heaters.... 4,750 50 92,500 
Ironing machines. 1,315 125 174,500 
Electric clocks ..11,500 15 152,600 
Oil burners ... 1,360 250 301,050 
Ranges ..... .. 1.775 1.200 1,644,750 
Water heaterst 528 3,300 1,200,000 
Small appliances 
and lights ..... 6,365,825 
Total ... . .8,305,300 10,784,800 
tadios§ ..... . 23,750 100 1,820,000 
Refrigerators ....11,300 120 3,843,750 
GEE c8énes 11,810,300 11,351,175 
*In active service. Annual usé tAll 
types §Socket only ©All users of do- 
mestic service. 











Value of telephone and telegraph ap- 
paratus manufactured in 1935 amounted 
to $43,584,201, against $21,180,030 in 
1933, according to the 1935 Census of 
Manufactures. 


Electric Refrigeration 


The domestic household electric re- 
frigerator which has made sensational 
sales statistics in the last few years, is 
manufactured by approximately 40 com- 
panies, according to Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration News, with less than 
a dozen of these establishments having 
the major share of the business. Many 
of the household units are strictly assem- 
bled, while the larger companies, some 
with subsidiaries, making all three prin- 
cipal component parts—condensing unit, 
cooling unit, and cabinet. 

All manufacturers buy parts, supplies, 
and materials, such as copper tubing, 
steel sheets, insulation, refrigerants, 
motors, control devices, hardware, brass 
fittings, enamels, lacquers, etc. Many pro- 
ducers of these supplies have set up 
special departments to handle the re- 
quirements of the refrigeration industry. 

The rapid growth of the household 
electric refrigeration industry is shown 
in the following tabulation of sales com- 
piled by Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion News. This table is based on sales 
reported by 14 leading manufacturers 
(NEMA) representing 95 per cent of all 
United States sales. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATOR SALES, 





1920-1938 
No. of Average Total 

Year Units Price Value 
1920 (Incl.)... 10,000 $600 $ 6,000,000 

an. saeeeeesée 5,00 550 2,750,000 
EAE 12,000 §25 6,300,000 
i cenchenees 18,000 475 8,550,000 
nh jkeasen ere 30,000 450 13,500,000 
nT a: <¢e6enu 75,000 425 31,875,000 
rere 210,000 390 81,900,000 
Dn ktcahaweea 390,000 350 136,500,000 
a stecneheos 560,000 334 187.040,000 
Dy 6h6e0eeves 840,000 292 245,280,000 
BEE cscoesesse 850,000 275 233,750,000 
DE eneneeasee 965,000 258 248,970,000 
rere 840,000 195 163,800,000 
a 1,080,000 170 183,600,000 
CO ae, 1.390.000 172 239,080.000 
DD assesteand 1,688,600 166 280,307,600 
BEE cse0teeeecdee 164 356,700,000 
Be 4 esteasesoens 00,000 171 427,500,000 
1938 (8 mos.) .1,050,000 172 180,600,000 


It will be noted from the foregoing 






tabulation that the trend of the averag: 
retail price was steadily downward until 
1936. Since then there has been a slight 
upward tendency and the indications 
are that 1939 prices will be still higher 
due to a variety of conditions, says Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration News. 

During the years 1935-6-7, there has 
been a decline in the popularity of the 
small chest models which were orig- 
inally designed to meet the demand for 
low price units in the Tennessee Valley 
experiments of the U. S. government. 
There has also been a decline in the de- 
mand for models of less than four cubic 
foot capacity along with an increase in 
the five cubic foot models and a still 
larger increase in the six and seven 
cubic foot capacity models. 

There were 10 states, each of which 
accounted for three per cent or more 
of the total sales of household electric 
refrigerators during the first eight 
months of 1938. The states in the order 
of their rank were as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF REFRIGERATOR 


SALES 

State No. of Units % 
eS eae oe 12.9 
ZS PORRAPOVRMER 3 cccvcccccsss 92,273 9.0 
3 Mlinois 88,270 8.6 
4 California ines 72,268 7.0 
S Gee ececanes ea: 5.4 
2 £2 ere ; 49,647 4.8 
7 Michigan ...... —_ 43.838 4.3 
8 Massachusetts ......... 40,77 4.0 
9 Mew JOrSey occccccss 39,636 3.9 
oe ere re 30,649 3.0 


The commercial refrigeration indus- 
try embraces two complete sets of man- 
ufacturers, those who make refrigera- 
tion machines and those who make cab- 
inets and display cases. In the sale of 
commercial equipment, representatives 
of the machine manufacturers usually 
coéperate with the representatives of the 
case makers, to sell the entire order. 

All food-selling establishments, gro- 
cery and meat markets especially, com- 
prise the principal commercial refrigera- 
tion market. An important market, too, 
is the dairy industry. 


The newest, most spectacular market 
for refrigeration, however, is air con- 
ditioning, which, in its fullest sense, in- 
cludes cooling, heating, circulating, 
cleaning, dehumidifying and humidify- 
ing the air. There are systems now on 
the market which accomplish all these 
functions, while others are designed to 
accomplish but one or several. Styles 
of air conditioning equipment vary 
widely, from fans to giant central sys- 
tems for theaters and large buildings. 
(See Arr CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING.) 


Types of products most in demand as 
companion appliances include room 
coolers, oil burners, coal stekers and 
water softeners. Traffic appliances, such 
as lamps, irons, toasters and food mix- 
ers, have been added with success by 
electric refrigeration sales organizations. 

The following report of commercial 
refrigerating equipment sales for the 
year 1937 was made to the Commercial 
Refrigeration Section of the Refrigera- 
tion Division of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association by 14 com- 
panies. Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration News estimates that the sales 
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the NEMA companies represent 
ut 95 per cent of the total sales by 
| U. S. manufacturers: 
COMMERCIAL SALES, 1937 


V pe Quantity Value 
water coolers 
ee oe 8,852 $ 571,925 
| sure water coolers - 
mplete eoecee wecceses 26,939 2,641,142 
ter coolers — low side 
MT vcesksnnubdanasdnssoaens 2,054 144,189 
cream cabinets com- 
PlOte ccccncccccscccesccee Seen 6960.8466 
cream holding cab 
y (remote) ...... case 6«Se8 645,625 
ttled beverage coolers— 
mplete gee ee bie .. 38,622 3,364,450 
Milk cooling cabinets (n 
igh siaes) ieadeew eee 1,892 127,754 


pre .133,163 17,511,942 

With the growth and expansion of the 
household and commercial refrigera- 
tion business during the past dozen 
years and the more recent addition of 
air conditioning as a major application 
for refrigerating equipment, there have 
been a number of significant changes in 
the methods of marketing these prod- 
ucts. 


ndensing units 


The manufacturers of parts, materials 
and supplies have now become a well- 
defined division of the industry. The 
leading companies in this field have 
formed the Refrigeration Supplies & 
Parts Manufacturers’ Association which 
is sponsoring the “‘First All-Industry Re- 
frigeration and Air Conditioning Exhibi- 
tion” which will be held in Chicago in 
January, 1939. 

Another well-defined group which has 
become an important factor in the indus- 
try during the past few years consists 
of refrigeration supply jobbers who spe- 
cialize in the replacement parts and sup- 
plies which are used by installation con- 
tractors, industrial users and service 
companies. The manufacturers of parts 
and supplies, therefore, have two main 
outlets for their products. First, the 
manufacturers of original equipment 
who are large quantity buyers and sec- 
ond, the refrigeration supply jobbers 
who are accounting for a rapidly increas- 
ing volume of business, according to Air 
Conditioning &€ Refrigeration News. 

The export market has become a big 
factor in the sale of refrigeration prod- 
ucts. American made controls, valves 
and various fittings are especially popu- 
lar in the world markets because of the 
high quality and quantity production of 
these items and the relatively low cost 
of transportation. 


The growth of the quick-frozen foods 
business has given rise to a whole new 
order of refrigeration systems—low tem- 
perature systems. One of the most dis- 
cussed developments in the industry is 
the application of refrigeration to 
trucks. Coéperating in this engineering 
problem are manufacturers of electric 
refrigeration systems, truck bodies, 
truck chassis, insulation and gasoline 
engines. The potential market for this 
equipment is thought to be quite large. 
Little, however, has been sold as yet. 


Associations 


Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
scciation, 155 East 44th St., New York. 

National Electrical Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, 165 Broadway, New York. 

National Refrigeration Supply Jobbers 
Association, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. 


Refrigeration Supplies & Parts Manu- 
facturers Association, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 


Refrigerating Machinery Association, . 


Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


- - « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
More Business for You. 

This booklet by Wholesaler’s Sales- 
man shows divisions of the electrical 
products market. 

5500 Salesmen of Electrical Wholesalers. 

In this booklet, Wholesaler’s Salesman 
breaks down the retail outlets for elec- 
trical appliances and specialties. 
Survey of Major Appliance Ownership. 

Gives percentage of ownership among 
readers of Electricity on the Farm of 
electric ranges, refrigerators, pumps, 


clothes washers, vacuum cleaners, milk- 
ers, radios, brooders and tool grinders. 
What Farmers are Planning to Buy. 

A survey covering 1001 farm families 
who read Electricity on the Farm and 
lists in percentage order the electrical 
appliances they plan to buy. 

“4 in 1” Selling. 

In this booklet, Electrical Contracting 
tells of the differences in selling to elec- 
trical contractors, commercial and indus- 
trial electricians, and motor service 
shops. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Appliance Specifications and Directory, 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York. Published 
by MeGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished March ist. Forms close February 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 10,000, Rates—l page, 
$150: 2 pages, $125 per page; 4 pages, 
= per page; % page, $80; 4% page, 
45. 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive. Chicago. Published by Chicago 
Electrical News, Inc. Est. 1937. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
size, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discount, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
report on request. Circulation (Sworn), 
3.663. Radio and appliance dealers, 34%; 
electrical maintenance engineers in ind. 
plants and commercial bldgs.. 36%; elec- 
trical contractors, 10%; Mise. 20%. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $50.00 
6 110.00 80.00 50.00 
12 90.00 70.00 40.00 


Electrical Buyers’ Reference, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York. Published annually in 
December by “Electrical Contracting.” 
Closing date Oct. 15th. Type size, 7x10. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Total distribution (Publisher's State- 
ment), 20,000, electrical contractors, 61%; 
industrial plant chief electricians, 26%; 
electrical wholesalers, 6%; misc. 7%. 
Rates—Catalog section, 1 page, $285; 2 
pages, $260 per page; 4 pages, $235 per 
page; 8 pages, $210 per page; 12 pages 
or more, $175 per page. Directory sec- 
tion 2 inches. $18.75 per inch; 3 inches. 
$14.50 per inch; 10 inches or more, $10 
per inch. 


Electrical Contracting, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription. $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Fublished 8th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Member A. B. P. N.I. A. 
A. statement on request. Circulation 
(ABC), 2,382, (gross), 16,786. Elec- 
trical contractors, dealers and employes, 
61%; industrial, 16%; utilities, 4%; in- 
spectors, architects and bldg. contractors, 
3%: wholesalers and salesmen, 4%; oth- 
ers, 12%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $166.67 $83.33 
6 190.00 133.33 75.00 
12 180.00 123.33 66.67 


Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Electrical Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1928. Free. (Con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x115. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 
Discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 30,- 
666, (gross), 31,477. Electrical stores, 
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36%; other dealers, 52%; wholesalers, 
8%; others. 4%. Rates—1l1 page, $396; 6 
pages, $378; 12 pages, $360; 24 pages, 
$335. 


Electrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Est. 
1884. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), net 
paid, 20.094, (gross), 20,887. Electric 
light and power companies 21%; elec. 
mfg. co., 20%; engineering schools, 23%; 
industrial companies, 9%; others, 27%. 


Times 1 Page % Page % page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 140.00 78.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Electrical Maintenance, 1117 Wolfendale 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Main- 
tenance Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th month preceding. 
N. L. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discount, 0-2, 10 days; one year in ad- 
vance, 7%: Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment). 15,000. Rates—1 page, $210; 6 
pages, $170 per page; 12 pages, $150 
per page: 24 pages, $140 per page; 48 
pages, $130 per page. 


Electrical Manufacturing, 232 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Gage 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. N.I.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (CCA), 
9,645, (gross), 10,684. Electrical mfrs., 
84%: equipment rebuilders, 16%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % page 
1 $240.00 $132.00 $72.00 
3 204.00 120.00 66.00 
6 194.00 102.00 60.00 
12 185.00 97.00 51.00 


Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd 
St. New York. Published by McGraw- 
Hiil Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim siize, 10% x13%. Type page, 
9x12. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
preceding mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N. IL. A. A. statement on request. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 23,254, 
(gross), 30,100. Electric light and power 
and other retailers, 77%; wholesalers, 


10%: mfrs. 5%; others, 8%- Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $510.00 $225.00 $127.50 
6 490.00 250.00 127.50 
9 475.00 250.00 127.50 
12 450.00 245.00 125.00 


Electrical South, 1020 Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
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Published Ist. Forms close — preced- Electric Light and Power Blue Book, 360 York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub 


ing. Agency discounts, 13-3 ie de ie N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim 
statement on request eR, ‘A. B. P. by Electrical Publications, Inc. Type size, 8%x115§. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Circulation (ABC), 6,706, (gross), 7,589. size, 7x10. Published Apr. 15th. Forms lished ‘Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Electric light and power companies, 21%; close March Ist. Agency discount 0-2. discounts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
contractors and dealers, 60%; jobbers Circulation—Same as Electric Light and request. Member A. B. P. Circulatio: 
and their salesmen, 8%; engineers and Power. Rates—1l1 page, 224; 2 pages, (ABC), 5,541, (gross) 7,241. Electrica! 
architects, 10%; others, 1%. Rates— $212; 4 pages, $200; 8 pages, $180; 12 jobbers and employes, 81%: manufac- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page pages, $160. turers’ agents, manufacturers and sales- 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 = men, 16%; others, 3%. Rates, based on 
3 140.00 80.00 45.00 Electronics. space used in 1 year— 
é 135.00 75.00 40.00 (See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES.) Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 ; . . Schenectady 1 $225.00 $150.00 $75.00 
For additional data, see page 8. 1h. Pobliobed bo Oennal be Ge. 6 165.00 133.33 75. se 
Electrical West, 883 Mission St. San st, 1903. Subscription, $3. Trim size, = ae — _ 
Francisco, Cal. Published by McGraw- a pase, tx16. Published 25th CANADA 
>! ‘s » 7 . scri eceding. orms close st. ency - 
Hill Co. of Cal. Est. 1887. Subscription, discounts. 10-2. Circulation (ABO), Electrical Appliances & Supplies, 347 


» Ze size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 - at > 
: ee ety Porms tea oth of pre- %, 688, (gross), 7,151. Public utility com- ge St., * aan i bg me ~ 
ceding month. Cash discount, 2%. Mem- panies, 20%; electrical mfg. companies, 1335 “sg aa : tie oan T S., ss 9 2; 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 5,303, °5%; industrial companies, 20%; colleges u eo Pp ‘bli: oo 10 4 
(gross), 6382. Electric light and power &nd schools. 13%; others, 12%. Rates— oo. aoe See. See ay 
; } Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 


: antean T14° a matare elare s Times age % Page % Pa - 
eS Te 2s Seas, Coe one 1 $11800 © “$eo00 $3200 Circulation controlled. (CCAB), ‘3,189. 
10% tex Boy ‘oa Rate ~cacpaias and agents, 12 95.00 50.00 27.00 Elec. Appliance Stores, Contractors & 
e+ OLNOES, OX satel 5 ; mit Dealers, 52%; Hardware Stores, 22%; 
Ia ore ag y% x ’ ©, é ’ y 
see Heats Robe Ba hy Lamp Buyers Journal, 230 Fifth Ave. Mis., 26%. Rates— 
127-50 ar 00 Se 00 New York. Published by Rosenthal & Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
; 125 00 gh 00 47.50 Smythe, Ine. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 
12 120,00 82:00 42:50 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 6 55.00 30.00 17.50 
- _— - - lished 15th. Forms close 5th. usney 12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
3 y Se " ’ discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's gi ees a 
Electrical Wholesaling (See Wholesaler’s Statement), 3,586. Dept. Stores, 25%; Electrical Digest, 137 Wellington St. W., 


Salesman). . . > : ; . 
: bs = Furn. Stores, 20%: Power & Light Co., Toronto, Canada. Published by Muir Pubs. 
Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 18%: heateta Stores, . 14% - Mfers., 10%: Est. 1932. Free (controlled.) Trim 





York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. wise 13%. Rates— size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Co., Inc Est. 1874. Subscription, $4. Times 1Page % Page % Page lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
rrim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 1 $90.00 $52.00 $35.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 6 75.00 14.00 27:00 3100, (gross), 3,300, Central stations; 
preceding Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I 12 70.00 40.00 24.00 40%; industrial, 34%; others, 26%. 
A. A. statement on request. Member A. g i . = Rates— 
B. P Circulation (ABC), 16,105, (gross), Lighting and Lamps, 114 E. 32nd St., New Times 1 Page > Page 1% Page 
17,499. Electric light and power com- York. Published by Krieger Publica- 1 $65.00 S35. 00 $18.75 
panies, 55%; special and consulting en- tions, Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. 6 55.00 30.00 16.25 
gineers, 11%; electrical mfg. executives Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
and engineers, 8%; industrial, 11%; col- lished 25th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
leges, 6%; others, 9%. Rates discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Electrical News and Engineering, 347 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Statement), 3,346 paid, 4,541 gross. Light- Adelaide St., W., Toronto. Published by 
1 $250.00 $166.67 $83.33 ing dealers & jobbers, 41%; Dept. Stores, Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 
6 220.00 156.67 83.33 31%; Utility Co.’s, 11%; Mise, 17%. 1892. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
13 210.00 146.67 78.33 Rates— Type page, 7x10. Published ist and 15th. 
26 200.00 136.67 73.33 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close 23rd and 7th. Agency dis- 
52 185.00 weoee _ wevee 1 $100.00 $60.00 $30.00 counts, 15-2. Circulation (Controlled) 
For additional data, see page 148 6 90.00 52.50 27.50 (CCAB), 3,994. Elec. Equipped Ind 
Electrical Buyers’ Reference (Electrical 12 80.00 45.00 25.00 plants, 47%; Executives, Engineers & 
World Edition), 330 W. 42nd St., New 3 — ‘ Supts. of Public Utilities & companies 
° Sates bs ee So ae 1nd Metropolitan Electrical News, 366 Madi- generating power 24%: Misc., 29%. 
Fork. . rtm eee \ Kin son Ave., New York. Published by John’ Rates ; 
pi nee . 4 x _ ~ I bs 7 ~ oh > tam P. Todd. Est. 1928. Free (controlled). Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
scounts, 0-2. tates—Catalog section one name Siti Published 15t} " 2 m 
1 page, $275; 2 pages, $250 per page; 4 ype page, yxleR. ubrished iotn, pre- 1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 
pages, $225 per page; 8 pages, $200 per Ceding. Forms close 28th. Agency dis- 6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
page. Directory section—2 in. minimum, + tp _— —— a Col 1 Col 12 45.00 25.00 15.00 
gy ED NF ee . $210.00 $135.00 $75.00 TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
mt segment olen sg. gyi cy 6 184.80 118.80 66.00 Telephone Engineer, 185 N Wabash Ave., 
pe pet * 5 Re 24 Ww hee i 12 168.00 108.00 60.00 Chicago. Published by Telephone Engi- 
New ork, ublisnec »y Case-Shepperdad- 2 S j j 
Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1927. Subscrip- New England Electrical News, 176 Fed- $1. Pad _- ee test % a. cae 
tion, 75c. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page, eral St., Boston, Mass. Published by 7 : 4 7 8: > a “ e 
, » O” ' ype pas é 4 . ; . 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms close New England Electrical News Pub. Co. N.I.A.A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Type page, counts, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher’s 
tion (Sworn Statement), 185,087. Rates 7x9%. Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Statement). 6, 319. Managers of com- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- nantes 53%: Engineers & Supts 35%: 
1 $450.00 $245.00 $130.00 lisher’s Statement), paid, 2,125; gross, ee, 6a: Mine, $%. Ratco— 
6 $10.00 225.00 120.00 3,965. Rates—based on consecutive Times 1 Page’ % Page , % Page 
12 375.00 205.00 110.00 issues. : " — 1 $100.00 $55.00 $35.00 
For additional data, see page 290. Times 1 age @ Page Me Page 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Electrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker Drive, : nay + "Sr Po eet 12 80.00 47.50 27.50 
Chicago, Ill. Published by B. J. Martin, 12 69.00 35.00 20.00 Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Inc. Est. 1937 Subscription, $2 Trim ee - - 
size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Published Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 


25th preceding. Forms close. 18th. Engineers. 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- (See RApIOo, PHONOGRAPH AND MUSICAL Saturday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
lisher’s Statement), 12,804 Rates—1 INSTRUMENTS. ) discount, 13-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
page, $216; 6 pages, $198; 12 pages, $180 Public Service Magazine, Pioneer Bldg., Statement), | 5,693. Managers of com- 
Electric Journal, 530 Fernando St., Pitts- St. Paul, Minn. Published by H. J. Gor- panses, Sv; a a” 13%: 
burgh Published by Westinghouse den, Est. 1906 Re ee $3. Ea a ag? — oS oe. he 
Club. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. Trim page, 4%x7. Published Ist. Forms close “a. —— a , 

size, 8% x115%. Type page, Tete Pub- 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- ee spate % ane Ra 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. tion (Publisher's Statement), — 36,500. 26 88.00 48.00 +3700 
statement on request. Agency discounts, Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $50; % 59 82.00 44.00 24:00 
0-2. Circulation (ABC), 10,083, (gross), page, $25. os ™ : 


Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone 


10,779. Public utilities, 28%: industrial > t i * 028 — 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, 1038 Munsey 608 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


plants, 25%; schools and colleges, 18%; Bldg. Washington, D.C. Published by Industry, 


engineers, 2%; mfrs., jobbers, dealers, Publie Utilities R ts Nas 9 Est. 1895. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
ooa 2 oe iblic Utilities Reports, . Sst. 1929. . . 
22%; others. 5%. Rates Subscription, 815.” Telm Sizes nigeais, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page , “xR : : “athe: April ist. Forms close March 15th. Agency 
4 Type page, 5%x8. Published every other “4F ee : : - ” 
1 bt ++ $76.00 $40.00 Thursday. Forms close 15 days preced- 4iscounts, 13-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
. . a? 7 . 7 = Sts = =) 5 3—— > 2; 
13 oan ce be + Hage ing, N. I. A. A. statement on request. srateme nt). 5.900. Rates- 1 page, $112; 
- pala sind ee i Agency discounts, 15.0 Circulation page, $72; “4% page, $45. 
Electric Light and Power, 360 N. Michi- (Sworn Statement), 5,032: gross, 5,262. 
gan Ave., Chicago. Published by Elec- Rates— CANADA 
trical Publications, Inc. Est. 1923. Free Times 1 Page % Page % Page Canadian Telephone Journal, 26 Welling- 
(controlled). Trim size, 84%x11%. Type 1 $85.00 $50.00 $35.00 ton St., E.. Toronto, Canada. Published 
page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 13 65.00 410.00 25.00 by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1934. 
21st Discounts, 0-2, N.I.A.A. statement 26 50.00 30.00 20.00 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
on request. Circulation (CCA), 12,189, ’ page, 74x10. Published 20th. Forms 
(gross), 12,084. General executives, 18%; a ee Power Plants. close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
engineers and engineering executives, : je gong culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,233 
54%; commercial, 17%; misc., 11%. Rates Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page turers. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $228.00 $152.00 $76.00 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 1 $49.00 $28.70 $19.35 
6 195.00 136.00 72.00 Wholesaler’s Salesman, formerly Elec- 6 44.55 26.10 17.60 
12 175.00 124.00 68.00 trical Wholesaling, 330 W. 42nd St., New 12 40.50 23.75 16.00 
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Electronic Industries 


(See also Electrical: Radio, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 








Tue industry group responsible for 
the design, manufacture, purchase and 
sale of some billion dollars worth of 
equipment annually which can be con- 
sidered dependent upon the application 
of the electron tube includes all manu- 
facturers in the radio industry, the 
sound picture and public address busi- 
ness, communication by wireless and 
wire, broadcasting, facsimile reproduc- 
tion, television, and a horizontal group 
of electrical and industrial organizations 
numbering nearly 10,000. 

Conspicuous in this total are the fol- 
lowing figures reported by Radio Re- 
tailing: 


1937 sales of radio receivers..... $405,125,883 
1937 sale of radio receiver parts 5,685,000 
1937 sale of receiver service in- 

SNES  .cécnisacevordecas waa 3,447,000 
1937 sale of complete sound sys- 


tems 6,950,000 


The total number of receiver-type 
radio tubes sold in 1937 was 103,564,000. 
Of these, 53,170,000 tubes, or 51 per cent 
of the total having a total value of $38,- 
282,400 were sold for replacement pur- 
poses. The balances went into new sets. 

The foregoing represents but a portion 
of the total market when it is realized 
that the vast communication systems, 
the construction and reconstruction of 
broadcasting systems, the rapid exten- 
sion of commercial radio, particularly in 
use of ultra-high frequencies, and the di- 
versified other applications of the elec- 


tron tube in industry are not included. 

One of the most rapid expansions of the 
use of the electron tubes is in industry: 
For control and conversion of power; 
the control of chemical, mechanical and 
electrical processes; the control of traffic, 
matching of color; protection of proper- 
ty; counting, sorting and telemetering; 
opening and shutting of doors; accurate 
automatic registry in paper rolling and 
in printing; positive safety controls of 
machinery; automatic handling of sys- 
tems of lighting, and others. 

Still the most important branch of the 
electronics industry is radio and its 
cousin broadcasting, the progress of 
which has rested almost entirely upon 
activities within this industry, which 
produces the tubes and other equipment 
and supplies necessary to the manufac- 
ture of radio transmitting and receiv- 
ing apparatus. 

Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronics industry include, 
among others, the following items: 


Acoustic materials Controls, tone 
Alloys Controls, volume 


Amplifiers Condensers 
Antenna towers Dials 

Attenuators Discs, recording 
Batteries Drives, condenser 


Books, technical, Escutcheons 
electronic and allied Fastenings 

Chokes Filters 

Cabinet materials Finders, direction 

Cells, photo-electric Fuses 

Chemicals Generators, signal 

Compounds Glass 


Inductors . Relays 

Insulation Resistors 
Magnetic material Sheet metal parts 
Measuring instru- Shields, tube 


ments, electrical Sockets 
Metals, base Speakers 
Meters Strips, mounting 
Microphones Stroboscopes 
Motors and gen- Suppressors 


Switches 
Test apparatus 
Transformers, radio 


erators 
Motors, recording 
Motors, selector- 


actuating Tubes 
Needles, cutting and Varnishes 

playback Vibrators 
Oscillographs Waxes 
Plastics Wire, copper 


Pickups, record 
Public address 
equipment 

Major markets for these items are the 
manufacturers of radios and sound 
equipment for theatres, auditoriums and 
studios; manufacture and operation of 
wire and radio communications; indus- 
trial and power plants; research and 
testing laboratories, fabricating and 
processing industries, in addition to the 
major fields of radio and broadcasting. 

The low business cycle of the 1937-38 
period cut into the radio business to the 
extent that it was nearly $100,000,000 off 
from the previous year, the cost of re- 
ceivers dropping to a new low level. As 
a result the new sets offered are averag- 
ing about $50 and few manufacturers 
are offering sets to cost more than $100. 
Automatic tuning, which was a feature 
of the expensive models in the previous 
season has now crept into the cheaper 
sets, being available for as low as $20. 


Wire, insulated 
Wire, steel 





Applications of the Electron Tube 
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ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 





electronics 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 


pi West 42nd Street 


What Is “Electronics” ?? 


Question: 1. Is ELECTRONICS strictly an 
engineer’s publication? 

No. Although it is edited for engineers, analysis discloses 
that about 30% of its subscribers are executives. The engi- 
neer and the technical executive use it as their exclusive 
textbook of the field, and as their only source of product 
information. The non-technical executive reads the adver- 
tising because it is the only complete concentrate of manu- 
facturers’ sales messages in the field. Editorially, 
ELECTRONICS is a necessity. In advertising it is a 
catalog and a sales tool. 


Question 2: Is ELECTRONICS a strictly radio 


publication? 

No. However, it covers every important company and man 
in plants manufacturing radio, communicating and non-com- 
municating electronic equipment. Penetration is high in 
every plant—more intense than in any other medium. It 
not only gets to the company it gets to the man who 
directs or influences purchase. 


Question 3: Is ELECTRONICS devoted exclu- 
sively to operators of electron-tube equipment? 
No. All important broadcasting stations are covered— 
every recording studio and laboratory of any size, important 
theatres, especially chain management, intensive coverage of 
commercial and Government communication, including air- 
craft, marine, police, etc., and both wireless and wire. 


Question 4: Is ELECTRONICS strictly a service 
publication? 

No. But the home and car radio service men, and public 
address and sound installation and service men who sub- 
scribe to ELECTRONICS are leveled to high quality be- 
cause of the necessarily stiff price of $5.00 for 12 issues of 
this expensive-to-edit publication. Thirty-five per cent of 
them are owners or executives. 

Question 5: Does ELECTRONICS reach indus- 
trial users of electron-tube equipment, exclusive 
of radio and communication equipment? 

Yes. The rapid increase in the use of electronic equipment 
in counting, measuring, control, sorting, aligning, color sep- 
aration, safety, etc., etc., causes a constant increase in this 
section of ELECTRONICS’ circulation, until it has now 
reached 15.2% of the total. This practically unsolicited 
circulation runs through important power and transporta- 
tion companies, electrical machinery and appliance manu- 
facturers, fabricating and processing plants of great variety. 
IT’S of positive value to industrial equipment manufactur- 
ers, of definite plus value to radio and communication com- 
ponent and material manufacturers. 


Question 6: Is ELECTRONICS a laboratory 


publication? 

Yes. ELECTRONICS penetrates into the experimental 
design and production headquarters of all of the important 
companies in the above groups. In addition, its circulation 
in universities, in non-producing laboratories, and among 
consulting engineers and physicists constitutes 10.44% of 
the total. 


Question 7: Does ELECTRONICS serve as an 
export paper? 


Yes. More than 2,400 copies per month go to 57 foreign 
countries on every continent—the only publication in the 
field, and consequently sought after by those having elec- 
tronic problems wherever they may be. Many letters tell 
of the excellent inquiries and resulting business from foreign 
subscribers. One exporter has used page space for foreign 
alone. 
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Question 8: Can 
an advertiser 
whose field is 
greatly restrict- 
ed use ELEC- 
TRONICS 
profitably? 

Yes, As an example 
—a company might 
want the communi- 
cations group alone. 
There are 2230 sub- 
scribers in this 
group. At the 12- 
time PAGE rate, it 
reaches each of 
them for 8c—less 
than the cost of a 
good mailing piece— 
even if a mailing list 
were available 
(which we maintain 
it is not). In frac- 
tional space the cost per prospect is proportionally less. 


Question 9: Is ELECTRONICS’ circulation forced? 
No. It is practically self leveling to those who need it in their busi- 
ness. About 80% is received by mail—without circulation tricks, 
and in spite of the stiff rate, it continues to increase consistently at 
a speed between 12% and 15% a year. In other words, it keeps 
pace with the growth of the industry. 


Question 10: Why is ELECTRONICS called “The 
Economical Market Research Medium”? 

Like any valuable new art, that of electronics is spreading with great 
rapidity. Twelve months each year there is constant experimenta- 
tion, design, preparation for new production of a variety of applica- 
tions of the electron tube. It is a business practically without sea- 
son. No manufacturer can hope to keep pace with what is going 
on and where it is going on—whether it is in the design headquar- 
ters of a large radio manufacturer or in the working out of a new 
device to reject defective beans. 

ELECTRONICS is read by executives, researchers, engineers, 
physicists, operations men, purchasers, because it is the only publi- 
cation to tell them what is going on in this fast-moving field—edi- 
torially necessary—an advertising concentrate of available materials 
and equipment. 

Because of its deep penetration into every important plant—more 
than 100 paid-for copies in at least two instances, and with an aver- 
age of 3.8 pass-on readers per copy—it gets to the man or to the 
group of men who influence or direct purchase. 

ELECTRONICS is doing a successful merchandising job for manu- 
facturers of screws and washers, draughting equipment, small 
motors, ceramics and plastics, instruments, metals—many other lines 
than components of electronic equipment, because it gets into the 
a engineering and design headquarters which salesmen can- 
not finc 


THERE IS EVIDENCE TO SUPPORT 
ALL OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS 


Write or telephone to any McGraw-Hill office to see it 
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ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 





One of the startling trends is the offer- 
ing by practically every manufacturer 
of radio-phonograph combinations and 
by many of them the introduction of 
“pickups” upon which records can be 
played and reproduced through the radio 
audio system. This has been brought 
about by a heavy swing to records on 
the part of the public. Every record 
manufacturer reports the greatest busi- 
ness is history, increasing each month 
of 1938 to the time of this writing. 

Another innovation is the so-called 
“mystery tuner.” Introduced first by 
Philco, it is now available in gadgets 
selling for around $25 which will tune 
any radio set by remote, wireless con- 
trol. Also there has been introduced 
a phonograph turntable which will play 
records through the radio, but without 
wire connection. These gadgets are 
really miniature broadcasting stations, 
powered in the case of the set controls 
by enclosed dry cells, in the case of the 
phonograph table by the current used for 
the turntable motor. They beam a radio 
wave to the radio set, the tuner varying 
the wave oscillations to actuate the 
automatic tuner on the set. 


The public address business continues 
to develop, although the business has 
been normally retarded by the general 
low cycle. Schools and universities, 
baseball parks and sports fields are in- 
stalling systems, and the use of inter- 
communicating systems is spreading 
throughout industrial plants and offices. 
Centralized radio in restaurants and 
other public gathering places goes for- 
ward rapidly in spite of recession. 

The number of broadcasting stations 
has remained about static in the year, 
708 now being registered with the gov- 
ernment, whereas there were 702 in 1937. 
The modernization of these stations has 
been a big business through the year, 
practically every station now being 
geared to “high fidelity” and many of 
them putting in new radiating systems 
to reduce fading and increase coverage. 
The public is probably little aware of 
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what a vast improvement has been made 
for them in the quality of broadcasting 
from the stations themselves. 

The value of use of ultra-short wave 
has emerged from the laboratory and is 
being used more and more extensively. 
Two-way police communication is now 
in use in more than 200 cities, being 
experimented with in a thousand more. 
Also new government regulations have 
forced remodeling of all airway equip- 
ment, both in the air and on the ground 
and large expenditures are being made 
and will continue for some time to come. 
New developments in tubes, circuits, and 
other equipment has stimulated marine, 
amateur and commercial broadcasting. 

A study conducted by a sub-committee 
of the Science Committee of the National 
Resources Board under the direction of 
William Field Ogburn of the University 
of Chicago listed the three main divi- 
sions of electronics as: 

1. Television—which the report states 
has arrived at a satisfactory technical 
stage and only awaits capital and or- 
ganizaton to get going. 

2. Facsimile transmission—in which 
the report prophesies radio newspapers, 
transmitted during the night, ready for 
the reader when he gets up in the morn- 
ing. 

3. Photo-electrical cells—about which 
the report says in part, “Indeed it (the 
electric eye) brings the automatic fac- 
tory and the automatic man one step 
closer. It may be used to regulate auto- 
mobile traffic, to measure the density of 


smoke, to time horse racing, to read, to 
perform mechanical calculations,” and, 
of course, it describes the other and 
general uses. 

Two definitely allied divisions are: 

1. Steep flight airplanes—Craft able 
to take off from small areas such as flat 
roofs in the heart of cities. Naturally, 
the control of such takeoff and landing, 
as well as the planes’ flight, will be con- 
trolled by the electron tube. 

2. Tray agriculture—The technique 
of growing plants in tanks of water con- 
taining nutrient chemicals. In this tech- 
nique the electron tube takes the place 
of sunlight and will very probably be 
used in the control of the administra- 
tion of chemicals. 

Electronic equipment has assumed an 
important place in industrial, govern- 
ment and university laboratories. It is 
used for routing measurements and for 
fundamental research. This phase of the 
market has already pointed the way to 
many applications in various fields. Uses 
for applifiers, oscillators and photocells, 
now practically employed in many con- 
trol processes, were developed in re- 
search laboratories, and the work is go- 
ing on with increasing value to industry 
as a whole. 


Associations 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 1317 
“F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Communications & Broadcast Engineer- 
ing. 

(See Rapio, PHONOGRAPHS AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS) 
Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Bst. 
1930. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th preceding. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Member A. B. Circulation (ABC), 
12,839, (gross), 14,547. Electron and al- 
lied equipment mfgrs., 18%; management, 


operation and maintenance, 17%; service, 
17%: industrial, 15%; education, 6%; 
mise., 27%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $205.00 $136.67 $68.33 
6 190.00 130.00 68.33 
12 180.00 123.33 65.00 


For additional data, see page 156. 


Proceedings of the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers. 
(See Rap1o, PHONOGRAPHS AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. ) 
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Civi ENGINEERING, written by civil en- 
gineers exclusively for civil engineers, is 
recognized as the authoritative -technical 
monthly periodical of the profession and 
the construction industry. 


Markets Covered 


The magnitude and the diversity of the 
markets controlled by civil engineers 
are indicated by the character of the 
structures which they create. 


Airports, hangars, landing fields 
Bridges—railway and vehicular 


Dams for flood control irrigation, 


power and water supply. 


Factory, warehouse and industrial 
buildings and skyscrapers 


Harbor, river and coastal projects 
Highways, parkways, roads and streets 


Power plants—municipal and industrial 
of diesel, steam and hydraulic power 


tallways—road beds, grade crossings 
grade eliminations, freight terminals 
and warehouses. 


Sanitation—sewage treatment plants, 
incinerator plants and storm sewers 


Tunnels—railway, vehicular, sewage and 
water supply 
Water supply systems, filtration plants 


pumping stations and _ distribution 
systems. 


By specification and approval, civil en- 
gineers determine the purchase of the 
raw materials, bulk products, machinery, 
manufactured units, tools and special 
equipment used to build those projects. 


OT ES TS 
PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY 





FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS 





Editorial Policy 


The Basic Purpose of Civit ENGINEER- 
ING is to promote the new engineering 
ideas of today which establish the ac- 


cepted practice of tomorrow 


The Editorial Keynote is the “why” ot 
engineering practice, which, searching 
far beyond mere description of method, 


or record of construction 


Experts in all phases of civil engineer- 
ing collaborate constantly with the Edi- 
tors, who work under the direction of 
the five leading engineers forming the 


Publications Committee of the Society. 


Circulation 


Civit ENGINEERING was established in 
October, 1930, by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, solely for the benefit 


of the members of that Society. 


Through this circulation, Crvir ENcr- 
NEERING reaches 95% of the leading civil 
engineers in America and 15% of the 
assistants. Their positions indicate their 


responsibility and buying power. 


Presidents directors partners, 


chairmen of boards, etc....... 10.2% 
Vice-Presidents, secretaries, treas- 
urers, general managers....... 4.0 
Chief engineers, assistant chiefs 
and department heads........ 8.8 
Engineers, assistant engineers... 14.1 
Individual consulting engineers.. 5.4 
Federal, state, county and city 
officials and engineers......... 37.6 
Miscellaneous and unclassified 19.9 
100.0% 


Civit ENGINEERING covers the leading 
civil engineers wherever important engi- 
neering projects are being constructed, 
through its circulation of 14,476 copies, 
net paid, June, 1938, A.B.C. 


Advertising 


Advertising volume for the past six 
years shows that leading advertisers 
recognize the direct force of Civir EN 
GINEERING. The chart of the advertis- 
ing dollars invested in its pages tells the 
story. 








Civit ENGINEERING has demonstrated its 
ability to sell engineering materials and 
equipment to the men who control speci- 
fications and purchases. 


Advertising Rates 
Insertions 


Space One Six Twelve 


Two Pages ....$325 $300 $275 
One Page ..... 165 155 150 
Half Page .... 90 85 80 
Third Page ... 65 63 60 
Quarter Page .. 50 48 45 
Sixth Page .... 35 33 30 


Mechanical Requirements 


ee, GD Biss sa ccadveusaocs 7 x 10 inches 
Page, trim size 8% x 11% inches 
Bleed page plates 8% x 11% inches 


Both editorial and advertising pages are 
made up in two and three columns. 


Paper stock is 55 lb. sized and super- 
calendered upon which 133 screen half- 
tones print excellently. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Published by 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


33 West 39th Street 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


New York, N. Y. 





COVERS THE MEN WHO DETERMINE MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 
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(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 





Ew :INEERING construction contracts 


of major character reported by Engi- 
neering News-Record in 1937 aggregated 


$2,437,623,000, a gain of 4 per cent over 
1936. These figures include water works, 
excavation, drainage and irrigation pro- 
jects with a minimum ccst of $15,000; 
other public works, $25,000; industrial 
buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,- 
000. The contracts were divided as 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. 

The 1937 and 1936 totals were divided 
between private and public work as fol- 
lows: 

1936 1937 


Private construc- 


tion erry 


766,007,000 $1,115,866,000 


Public ‘onstruc- 
, ‘ton Z aha’ 1,620,838,000 1,321,757,000 
Reh oaccennnes 319.538,000 205,588,000 

Division of construction activity by 


sections is shown as follows by Engi- 
neering News-Record: 
1936 1937 








New England ...$ 148,295,000 $ 111,994,000 
Middle Atlantic 775,769,000 1,058,364,000 
Southern 308,735,000 242,379,000 
Middle We ii 423,135,000 422,723,000 
West of Mississippi 444,978,000 358,417,000 
Par West ..cccese 285,933,000 243, 745,000 
$2,386,845, 000 $2, 437,623,000 
Private construction activity was di- 
vided sectionally as follows: 
1936 1937 
New England .$ 29,041,000 $ 59,767,000 
Middle Atlantic 346,066,000 465,249,000 
DN  cc.cks caene 79,570,000 162,213,000 
Middle West ...... 144, 376,000 232,365,000 
West of Mississippi 84,703,000 250,483,000 
Far West beccess 6S 151,680,000 


$766,007,000 $1.: 21,757,000 


Activity in engineering construction 
totaled $1,031,865,000 during the first six 
months of 1938, a gain of 6.3 per cent 
over the same period of 1937, according 
to Engineering News-Record. 

The increase is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Value, 1938 Value. 1937 


Six Six 
Private Months Months 
construction $ 438.343.000 $494,180,000 
Public 
construction el 593,522.000 476,849,000 
Federal 98,381,000 72,281,000 


$1, 031.865.000 $971,029.000 

Engineering News-Record provides the 

following table of industrial buildings 
and their value. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL BUIL DINGS, 
BY INDUSTRIES, 193 


Transportation Service No Value 

l. Railroads : sean .. 31 $ 2,417,000 

2. Automotive itenenaan mae 8,431,000 
Public utilities and other 

power plants .. pat . 109 70,765.000 
Process industries .... 393 111,426,000 
Food industries . she ie 36,535,000 
Metal refining and rolling 35 111,426,000 


Metal Working plants 


l Auto factories a 19 21,763,000 
-. Aircraft factories ’ 3 4,312,000 
Foundries ...... 5 1,890,000 


1. Machines and machined 

is ee 40,890,000 

, Radio . i ee ii 2 140,000 

Textiles (excel. rayon)...... 69 5,017,000 

Wood industries ............ 13 825,000 
Miscellaneous 

1. General factories 


-* i os 61,511,000 
2. Refrigeration and cold 


WOU beh tk dcea ae 3 130,000 
PO pd Pete 2,351 $477,298,000 


Engineering Construction 
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Industrial building reported by Engi- 
d in the first half of 


neering News-Recor 
1938 was 60.7 
period in 1937, 
was 59.9 per cent 
first half of 1937. 


than 


per cent below the same 
but commercial building 
larger 


in the 


Engineering construction contracts in 


Canada in 1937 
compared with $9: 
Number of 
engineering 
ported by 
follows: 


3 


constr 


major 


uction 


amounted to $13 
793,000 in 
buying 
field 
Engineering News-Record as 


; UNITS 


BUYIN(¢ 
Active contractors . 
Active contractors, on en- 


construction 


Ss on 


gineering 

other than building 
Active contractor 

ae ee 


Projects built by cor 
tors 


Projects built by owner by 


day labor or “sey 
contract” under 
vision of 
architect 
Average size of p 
reported , 


Interpretation of 
take into considera 


in first paragraph. 
the table below, 


arate 


super- 
enginee 


r or 
roject 


this 
tion 


1936 
5,827 


4,061 
1,766 


15,070 


2,195 


$138,000 
table 
high 
cost of the projects reported, 


5,508,000, 


1936. 
units in 


is re- 


1937 
5,830 


12,946 


2,354 
$159,000 


should 


minimum 
as stated 


The same applies to 


which divides contrac- 


tors according to value of work handled: 


DIVISION OF 
Value of work 
handled by 

each contractor 
Over $1,000,000 
$500,000 to $1,000,000.. 
$100,000 to $500,000.... 
T'nder $100,000 
Amount not reported. 


1937 total 
1936 total 
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building 
contractors contractors 
TTT Ty 101 





CONTRACTORS, 
Other-than- 


1937 


Building 


109 
132 
805 
806 
236 
2.088 
1,766 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


—Engineering Construction Markets. 


There are two major movements in 
the engineering construction field, a 
study by Engineering News-Record of 
cuntractors awarded contracts totaling 
$100,000 or more annually showed. On 
the one hand some contractors in every 
size group drop back each year into 
lower ratings or off the rated list alto- 
gether. On the other hand, rated con- 
tractors raise their ratings and new 
companies not on the nrevious year’s 
rated list appear. 

Estimates of the number of persons 
engaged in engineering construction in- 
dicate about 100,000, including civil en- 
gineers, surveyors, draftsmen, and con- 
tractors. These figures take no account 
of skilled artisans and laborers. Civil 
engineers alone number approximately 
20,000, with 45,000 surveyors and drafts- 
men. 

The Bureau of the Census took a 
census of the “Construction Industry” 
in 1935 and included data furnished 
by all establishments that handled 
work of $5,000 or more in all divisions 
of building and engineering construc- 
tion. The report of this census, how- 
ever, is considered by some authorities 
in some fields included to be inade- 
quate as a true measuring stick of 
their industries, especially the high- 
way and heavy construction groups. 

A summary of the 1935 construction 
industry census shows the following: 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS, 1935 


Value 
Number of Work 
11,491 $944,279,000 


DREN” cocccccsenesec 8,337 398,980,000 
EY .natatehed wakee 2,116 280,332,000 
Heavy construction. 1,038 264,967,000 
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There are 
FIVE separate SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


Each contains several hundred manufacturers’ catalogs — 
bound together and delivered as a complete file of yore ll 
Each is especially designed to meet the buying-information 
needs of a specific group of buyers. Each is complete for 
its particular market — containing information on all prod- 
ucts of interest to each group of buyers. 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


(Designers and builders of indus- 
trial plants and power plants) 


For further details, see 
opposite page—also list- 
ing on page 167 of this 
issue of the Market Data 
Book. 


2 SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and executives 
of POWER PLANTS 


(Central station and industrial) 
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For further details, see 
pages 314-315 of this 
issue of the Market Data 
Book - also listing on 
page 321. 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and plant executives 
of the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


(Producers of bulk materials 
or goods) 






‘\ ‘\ 
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For further details, see 
pages 114-115 of this is- 
sue of the Market Data 
Book also listing on 
page 119. 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and plant executives 
of the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


(Manufacturers of finished products) 


For further details, see 
pages 258-259 of this issue 
of the Market Data Book 

also listing on page 
265. 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for the BUILDING MARKET 


(Architects, engineers, 
builders, contractors, etc.) 























For further details, see 
pages 80-81 of this issue 
of the Market Data Book 
—also listing on page 92. 
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habitually consult Sweet’s Cata\ 
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A specially designed catalog, con 
products, can be produced, dist; 
one cent per catalog page per off 










Over 1,500 capital goods manufafy Sw 
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fw fundamental difference distinguishes the Swee’ 
from all other methods of handling manufacturey 































logs. Catalogs in Sweet’s are permanently filed in qm compl 
of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s arriyagmpent pe 
destination, it is already an integral part of a compregmper of « 
bound file which thousands of your most important pages met 
have voted the most useful source of buying informa will be 
their offices. Sweet’s is nearly always the first sougmpble re 
sulted. It is the most frequently consulted. And inggrish to 
offices, no other source is consulted. p catalc 

p Swee' 

WHAT YOU GET 
when you distribute your catalog in Sweet's 
atalog 





There is an obvious difference between buying merely 






























































of catalogs and buying catalogs-on-the-job. The pn vou 
of catalogs is only the beginning of Sweet's service eal 
does not end until each copy is on file and quickly aa te 
whenever buying needs arise in users’ offices. This« a 
catalog service includes: apes 
CATALOG PREPARATION by professional consul OT fo 
under their direction a technical copy staff, who wil ly if 
or assist you in the preparation of a catalog especially des of all. 
your prospects’ requirements. 
2 CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed in Sweet's. ” ‘An 
vidually-bound copies for your salesmen, dealers, or } ed tor 
not covered by Sweet's, may be had at moderate cost eithegjje mont 
or after distribution of the complete files. rht up-t 
lists of 
CATALOG FILING in advance of distribution—the oh ’s Catal 
which assures catalogs being kept and used by every bre issuc 
Catalogs in Sweet's are filed in sections according to pr ‘Idin 
alphabetically by company name, as far as is practicabl @pUliding 


















































sections. Catalogs are indexed by company name, by prodigmiction j< 
by trade names. of orde 
_ Bpermit. 

CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to specifiers and buyers 2 

offices representing highest buying power in each fill 
Following the initial, bulk distribution of each new file a = 
of its issuance, additional Sweet’s files are distributed throug ome 
year to important new offices as they come into existence. offices 
ants sta 
CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the office of each recipieafms of 
who receive your catalog in Sweet’s will not and cal @Mand to ; 
mislay it or throw it away. Not only is it always accessible ®! ce and 

offices for instant use, but it has the additional advantage of ® 
of a constantly used file. SY 
[ 





6 USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which contain the 2 
addresses of each organization and individual who bas 
your catalog in Sweet’s. These confidential lists, generally‘ 
to be the most accurate and up-to-date in existence, are Dt 
separately, but are available only as part of this service. 
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Important buyers in ALL indust' ' se 
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Oumnost important potential buyers 
mary buying information. 
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confted buying information on your 
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ration of Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


le d 


SWAN OPERATES 


S wee WHAT YOU PAY 

turer for Sweet's Catalog Service 

in qgcomplete catalog service costs, on the average, less than 
rrivagmpent per catalog page, per office. On the basis of the 
npregmper of copies of your catalog which are kept and used, the 
’s method costs less than any other. An estimate of 


a will be submitted to you on receipt of an outline of your 
soumble requirements regarding (1) the market or markets 
nd nish to reach and (2) the approximate number of pages 

> catalog or catalogs you plan to distribute in any or all 

Sweet’s files. 
WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 

; you should file in Sweet's 
= ratalog you distribute in any Sweet’s file should contain 
| pr aation selected for buyers in the market covered by that 
a= Your catalog should be designed from the viewpoint of 
a al potential buyer and should contain useful information, 
sis ogmpently comprehensive to enable him to determine, in a 


al way, the suitability of your products for his needs. 
er such a catalog, for you, turns out to be one of four 
suum ot forty-four, you will get the full benefit of this serv- 
vil@™ealy if your catalog in Sweet’s meets this basic require- 
dem of all catalogs. 
WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 
ames is a year ‘round service. Catalog orders are being 
or egpted for hundreds of clients at all times. Once every 
eihee months, each Sweet’s file, completely revised and 
pht up-to-date, is issued to similarly revised and up-to- 
lists of buyers, to replace the previous file. The four 
s Catalog Files for the engineering and industrial mar- 
soegmere issued in the late Spring and Sweet’s Catalog File for 
cable uilding market is issued in the late Fall. The gigantic 
production job necessitates the settlement of plans and the re- 


of orders as far in advance as our clients’ convenience 
permit. 


only 
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WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
i regarding Sweet's Catalog Service 
inquiries and instructions may be addressed to any of the 
h offices listed below. Fifteen district managers and their 
ants stand ready to explain the workings of the service 
ms of your specific requirements, to answer your ques- 
and to assist you in every way possible—as promptly as 
ce and their current traveling schedules will permit. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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ally - dl St. James Ave. CLEVELAND . . 1422 Euclid Ave. 
, pot PELPHIA 1321 Arch St. Derrorr . . . . 607 Shelby St. 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


DISTRIBUTION . . . . . 4,000 


Consulting Engineers ......... ; > 
Federal, State and Municipal Engineers . ee 
Engineers and Contractors . a 2 he 11% 
Citi, | gk kK ee bl eee 


Consulting Engineering Staffs; Industrial, Railroad, ete. 6° 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in this file are distrib- 
uted to all active consulting engineering offices in charge of 
industrial and engineering projects as a whole, to all im- 
portant engineering contractors and to Federal, State and 
Municipal engineers controlling public works other than 
those of strictly architectural character. Their interests and 
buying influence extend into all industrial and engineering 
fields. They design, build and are important factors in the 
selection of products used in building and equipping indus- 
trial plants of all types, public works, central stations, gas and 


water supply plants and power plants for all of the foregoing. 


served by SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
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CONTRACTORS. . 
63,556 678,583,000 
981 11,311,000 


SPECIAL TRADE 
azrrensoccrenssersseess 
Excavating a : 

foundation 375 13,646,000 

Steel erection . 118 7,582,000 

*Includes operative builders. 

Work performed reported on 8,899 
matched reports showed 1935 opera- 
tions to be 39.5 per cent of those for 
1929. The cost of materials was 40.3 
per cent and payroll 35.8 per cent. 


This same analysis shows that the 
3,653 general contracts of the 8,899 
total contractors of all types included 
accounted for $455,903,000, or 58 per 
cent of all “cost of material installed” 
in 1929 and $212,159,000, or 67 per cent 
in 1935. 

A breakdown of all general contrac- 
tors counted by amount of work per- 
formed shows the following: 


and/or 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 1935. BY 

AMOUNT OF WORK PERFORMED 

Work 
performed 

Establishments Value 

Num- @of (add % of 
Classification ber total 000) total 
Less than $10,000. 3,052 26.5 $ 16,313 1.7 
$ 10.000 to 24,999. 2,834 24.7 44,703 4.7 
25,000 to 49,999. 1,964 17.1 68,526 7.3 
50,000 to 99,999. 1,570 13.7 108,734 11.5 
100,000 to 199,999. 1,034 9.0 144,034 15.3 
200,000 to 499,999. 727 6.3 224,571 23.8 
500,000 to 999,999. 207 1.8 138,106 14.6 
1,000,000 and over. 103 9 199,292 21.1 
ere 11,491 100.0 $944,279 100.0 


Highway Construction 

Of an estimated total of 11,000 con- 
tractors in the highway field, most of 
the business is done by less than 7,000, 
according to Roads and Streets. There 
are more than 8,000 engineers and offi- 
cials who have both buying and specify- 
ing capacity in this field, and in addi- 
tion there are 3,000 officials of lesser 
influence and responsibility who, never- 
theless, buy and specify a large volume 
of products. 

There are also about 3,000 units with 
buying power, such as townships and 
towns, of importance in the highway 
field which are not included in the above 
three groups. 

Contractors believe in diversifying 
their markets. A survey indicated that 
in normal times only 12 per cent confine 
themselves to one type of work. Twenty- 
eight per cent do two kinds of contract- 
ing; 21.5 per cent, three kinds; 18.5 per 
cent, four kinds; nine per cent, five 
kinds; seven per cent, six kinds; one 
per cent, seven kinds; two per cent, eight 
kinds; 0.5 per cent, nine kinds; and 0.5 
per cent, 10 kinds. 

Of the companies doing only one kind 
of work, roads and streets predomi- 
nated, with bridges and industrial build- 
ings following in that order. 


The American Association of State 
Highway Officials gives the following 
data for state highway systems as of 
January 1, 1938: 
STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEMS, 1938 
Total 
Total Mileage 

Total Mileage in 
Improved State Each 

State Mileage Systems State 
Alabama ........ 6,500 6,500 74,999 
BEE cccces 3,476 3,505 23,576 
Arkansas ...... 8,520 9,229 74,02? 
California ...... 12,584 12,846 74,285 
Colorado ...... 9,257 9,419 74,457 
Connecticut® . 2,727 2,727 12,054 
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—Works 
Division of Research, 
and Records. 





Expenditures for Materials, Sup- 
plies, and Equipment of 


WPA Projects 
Cumulative through June 30, 1938 
Tyne of Material Amount 
EPS déédancrcndenseasvend $696,356,000 
Stone, Clay, ‘and Glass Prod- 
WEE  énceceeds 0asdedetis . 231,971,000 
Brick, Tile, and other clay 
eer err 32,522,000 
PT ‘ndeesacnesevancdacae 58.405,000 
Concrete products ...... $2,275,000 
aa 25,244,000 
Sand and gravel............ 46,077,000 
Other stone, clay, and glass 
ia pas ad a ie sigh bot 27,448,000 
Iron and Steel Products, Ex- 
cluding Machinery ....... 130,400,000 
Cast iron pipe and fittings. 41,743,000 
Heating and_ ventilating 

EE. nivtwanttandsun 7,100,000 
Structural and reinforcing 

SE ite te Cheb ecu ok bee 33,596,000 
Tools. excluding machine 

Dn: ciecdsteds heeuerens 12,734,000 
Other iron and steel prod- 

anki edicuckns cestnke one 35,227.000 
Lumber and TIts_ Products, 

Excluding Furniture 78,085,000 
Bituminous Mixtures — Pav- 

et i aes 60s bbecones 56. 888.000 
TT Bac on cack encedne ie 53.209,000 
Machinery and Equipment... 27,303,000 

Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies..... 14,192,000 

= ing machinery and equip- 
rere 926,000 

Other machinery and equip- 

OO re ee 12.185.000 
. ie 1,940,000 
Chemicals and Allied Products 22,023.000 

Chemicals and explosives. . 8,999,000 
Paints and varnishes....... 13.024.000 
Petroleum Products ........ 16.384.000 
PED. cccdadascaccerce 78,053,000 
Coal and other fuel, qusept 
wood and petroleum 2.747.000 
Non-ferrous metals ....... 3,228,000 
Office supplies and equip- 
ment, including furniture 7,931,000 
Plumbing equipment and 
DEED oc. vnc cevecesssees 8.647.000 
Tires and rubber goods.... 1.766,000 
CR wivkéeenncnsdavasenadense 53,734,000 


Based on Federal purchase orders ad- 
to total voucher payments and 
on reports of sponsors’ certifications. 

Progress Administration, 


Statistics 











Delaware ....... 3,867 3,867 3,979 
re 8,220 13,885 32,168 
Georgia 6.694 10,739 114,193 
DE scegenceence 4,003 4,696 36,274 
DEE sccseecees 18,254 18,254 97,156 
ST 9,183 9,183 77,122 
DE wsneees 8,357 8,433 102,533 
TT 8,615 9,322 133,063 
Kentucky ....... 8,914 8,914 62,259 
Louisiana ....... 13,957 18,430 38,228 
PP dseesaceees 2,607 2,712 20,441 
Maryland ....... 4,186 4,186 14,984 
Massachusetts .. 1,894 1,894 18,166 
Michigan ¥ 9,486 9,486 85,875 
Minnesota ....... 11,191 11,353 115,904 
Mississippi ...... 4,824 6,300 60,416 
MisSOUFL ...20000. 14,822 17,193 105,242 
ED  anckiews 4,728 5,320 69,462 
Nebraska ........ 8,380 11,140 94,231 
/ “Pepe 2,625 5,142 16,461 
New Hampshire. 3.473 3,473 12,955 
New Jersey ..... 1,658 1,658 19,277 
New Mexico 5,368 12,472 31,787 
New York .. . 12,695 12,695 85.486 
North Carolina.. 10,162 10,328 57,396 
North Dakota 6,673 7,309 106,888 
Dn ceavegheness 15,742 15,742 85,662 
Oklahoma ....... 7,691 8.582 108,202 
Cn. dccesesnes 6,586 6,993 47,696 
Pennsylvania 35,550 38,03 84,718 
Rhode Island 784 1,149 2,529 
South Carolina... 5.762 6,684 64,121 
South Dakota 5,861 5,989 119,903 
Tennessee* ...... 7,816 7,816 69,713 
Fe 19,636 21,221 223,289 
tn. ddeceeeee 4,285 5,105 23,174 
Vermont ........ 1,752 1,752 14,056 
 _- <r 9,305 9,305 47,183 
Washington ' 5,918 6,012 42,929 
West Virginia 12,323 34,146 33,634 
Wisconsin ....... 10,001 10,001 84,112 
Wyoming 3,573 3,700 37,453 

Total 390.485 454,841 3,033,713 


*Fiscal vear 1937. 





The Gillette Publishing Company 
gives the following cost figures for 
highway work since 1913: 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


State County and 
Highway Local Highway 
Year Departments Departments 
aa $37,438,172 $150,086,021 
Seer 24,220,850 216,042,934 
SeGiadeasccies 53,491,651 213,484,748 
ee 47,290,797 232,624,535 
rer 66,351,477 219,749,721 
EEE 106,861,053 282,594,879 
a 384,381,362 609,722,205 
ae 429,896,572 468,455,735 
PC Kerkerennes 414,807,424 523,497,875 
DeRscsaececennee 559,601,149 515,992,540 
ie. +heceswee 600,948,372 543,467,141 
Ptcns.cteneeks 576,016,847 587,731,124 
Diitcsvheetnédaes 639,661,164 643,449,467 
i aGdewknbes ie 764,648,134 659,222,144 
Divcheusnvedes 799,876,344 644,792,641 
Set 979,997,847 700,500,000 
, ae 979,592,093 637,200,000 
SRR 816,800,000 530,100,000 
666,100,000 413,800,000 
errr se 831,100,000 362,300,000 
i ¢ttnce hanes 848,335,000 381,100,000 
ere: 824,764,000 (* 
Pvttbesnbedtns 779,856,000 (*) 


*Figures not available; estimated at 20 


per cent increase over 1935. 
This makes a grand total of more 


than $22,000,000,000 spent during the 
past 25 years. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent was used for main- 
tenance, leaving a remainder of about 
$16,500,000,000 which has been expend- 
ed for new construction and reconstruc- 
tion. 

State highway departments placed 
28,913 miles of new highway surfacing 
in 1936, according to reports of state 
highway departments to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. The new sur- 
faces consisted of 4,706 miles of high- 
type surfaces such as bituminous mac- 
adam, bituminous concrete, portland 
cement concrete, and brick and 24,207 
miles of lower types of surfacing. 

Subdivided according to class of road, 
23,885 miles of rural primary state 
roads were surfaced, 614 miles of ur- 
ban extensions of state systems, and 
surfaces were placed on 4,414 miles of 
secondary road under state control in 
the 14 states having state administra- 
tion of local roads. 

The designated rural primary state 
systems now include 340,160 miles. 
The year’s work brought the surfaced 
portion to 289,103 miles or 85 per cent, 
comprised of- 113,695 miles high-type 
surfaces and 175,408 miles of low types. 

Those states having the largest mile- 
age of high-type surfaced roads in the 
primary system are as follows: New 
York, 10,384; Illinois, 10,126; Ohio, 6, 
970; Pennsylvania, 6,851; Texas, 6,365. 

At the end of 1936, the existing 
surfaces on rural primary state roads 
were as follows: 


Miles 
Brick and other block types........ 2,898 
Portland cement concrete.......... 81,283 
Bituminous concrete and sheet as- 

, sdbhbabhasasadbbbesestceetens 5,100 
Bituminous macadam ............. 14,232 
Low-cost bituminous mix........... 3,805 
Waterbound macadam ............. 20,281 
Gravel and similar surfaces........ 103,958 
Sand-clay, topsoil, etc. ...........e. 17,364 
Timber bridge floors .............. 182 

EE csbeeas seusebnslesadneceasnen 289,103 


Contractors are large users of me 
chanical rubber products, such as hose, 
belting, clothing, valves, tires, etc. The 
accompanying tabulations list a number 
of the major pieces of equipment and 
supplies used in construction work. 

A survey of the portable pump re 
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Circulation: Combined net paid circulation exceed- 
ing 51,000 and a readership of over 200,000. Less 


than 4% duplication in subscriptions. 


Readers Use Advertising Pages: During a six 
months’ test of readers’ use of the advertising pages 
of both magazines, in which eight issues were used 
to itemize new products and new literature, we for- 
warded readers’ requests for nearly 37,000 pieces of 
literature to 200 manufacturers. 


Rock Bottom Cost: The lowest rate per thousand 
paid circulation in the engineering construction 
industry or in any of its branches. Less than a cent 
per contact. Less than 3rd class postage. 


Editorial Leadership: The editors of these papers 
with their cameras and pencils are welcomed to in- 
spect the work of engineers and contractors all over 
the world because they have the authority of engi- 
neering practice to qualify their reporting. Other 
publishers (including even competitors) pay them 
the compliment of knowing their stuff by quoting 
their reports extensively. We frequently measure 
with the aid of clipping bureaus the quoting power 


Published by McGraw-Hill at 330 W.42nd Street, New York. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, Washington and London 
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of these magazines. During the first six months of 
1938 it is estimated that the quotations from 
Engineering News-Record alone filled 248 newspa- 
per pages. 


Advertising Leadership: More advertisers used 
more advertising pages in these two magazines dur- 
ing 1938 than in the six next highest papers combined. 


Fast Selling: This weekly and monthly combination 
provides the opportunity to make 64 contacts a year 
with all buying factors in the industry. 


Choice of Display: From small cards and fractional 
space alongside reading matter to dramatic jumbo 
rotogravure spreads in color. 


Summary: In the active, mobile engineering con- 
struction industry there is no other combination of 
magazines that can offer you these values in circula- 
tion, cost, editorial standing, advertising recognition, 
frequency of schedule, or in range of size and shape 
of space. 


Take another look at your schedule and see if you 
are making the most of these values. 


McGraw-Hill offices also in Atlanta, 
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quirements of contractors indicated 
that 25 per cent favored horizontal cen- 
trifugal pumps; 12 per cent, vertical 
centrifugal; four per cent, steam pumps; 
25 per cent, single diaphragm; five per 
cent, double diaphragm; nine per cent, 
plunger type; 11 per cent, piston type; 
10 per cent, hand pumps. 

Mobility, light weight, reliability of 
details—clutches, engines—and simplic- 
ity are qualities desired in portable 
pumps. In centrifugal pumps, a self- 
priming feature is important; so is 
flexibility—adjustment to change of 
load. 

Continued activity for years to come 
is assured in the roads and streets field 
for selling all kinds of highway equip- 
ment and materials, Roads and Streets 
states. 

A survey of truck ownership in the 
road and street field made by Roads and 
Streets in the summer of 1938 brought 
out the following: 


Number of 
Trucks Owned 
Cities over 50,000 (Street Depart- 


SOOM cc cctcccesoces ha kddaneeate ,260 
Cities between 25, 000 and 50,000 

(St. Dept.) .. cage cesennat 2,652 
Cities between 10,000 and 25,000 

Ss MD sc ancensceneeeesksened 4, 754 
Towns and villages under 10,000.. 5,270 
County Highway Departments.... 30,814 
TT cccduagencersednecnves . 6,000 
State Highway De enstments. juses 28,259 
ol”, haa ae ae 

Total ownership ......... sécccebtagnee 


The survey which is based on 1,291 
replies to a questionnaire shows that the 
annual replacement market in the fields 
noted above is 42,775. 

The type of service rendered by 
these trucks is indicated by the types 
of bodies they carry. Representative 
active engineers and contractors have 
reported their practice to Roads and 
Streets. A cross-section of 626 owners 
of 6320 trucks reports body types as in- 
dicated in the accompanying chart and 
table: 


Type of Body No Per cent 
Pick-up trucks . ; , 283 5 
ae awe peewee 552 8.7 
Dump . reer penbees 3,569 56.5 
Other sesnseen 232 3.7 
Not listed : pac eee . 1,684 26.5 


The Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1938, 
which was signed in June carried the 
regular Federal Aid for 1940 and 1941. 
While the total amount is somewhat 
smaller than 1938-1939, the $150,000,000 
“carryover” will keep the program on 
the same general level. 

Considerable additional street and 
road work through the PWA loan grants 
was provided. The current relief bill 
carries an authorization of $750,000,000 
which must be administered on a 45/55 
per cent basis. Also available is $400,- 
000,000 from the PWA revolving fund. 
The $750,000,000 PWA authorization plus 
the grantee’s 55 per cent makes a total 
of $1,162,500,000. Based on previous ap- 
plications about 22 per cent of PWA ex 
penditures have been for street and high- 
way work. This will make $255,750,000 
of these funds available for the fiscal 
year 1938-1939. Applications had to be 
filed on or before September 30, 1938, 
and work had to begin by March 31, 
1939. 
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Division of Engineering 


Construction Contracts 

1936 1937 
..$ 92,478,000 $104,449,000 
95,294,000 
133,089,000 


110,353,000 


Water works 
BOWES cccccccce 121,056,000 
Bridges ........ 187,816,000 
Earthworks and 

waterways ... 181,685,000 
Streets and 





SN, cntuhenaa 483,475,000 414,537,006 
Industrial build- 

Pn stcinnd eee 309,477,000 477, 298,000 
Commercial 

buildings ..... 274,784,000 459,969,000 
Public buildings 435,926,000 333,398,000 
Unclassified .... 300,148,000 309,236,000 
Federal govern- 

ment work*... 319,538,000 205,588,000 

0 ee $2,386,845,000 $2,437,623,000 





*Federal government work is distrib- 
uted to the classifications in which it 
falls, buildings to “public buildings,” 
water supplies to “water works,” etc. 
This summary indicates the proportion 
of federal to total public construction. 

—Engineering News-Record. 











FEDERAL HIGHWAY APPROPRIATIONS 
1940 1941 


Regular Federal Aid.$100,000,000 $115,000,000 
Farm-to-Market 


DP Schetenedeee 15,000,000 15,000,000 
Grade Crossings .. 20,000,000 30,000,000 
Forest Roads ....... 10,000,000 13,000,000 
Public Lands Roads. 1,000,000 2,000,000 
National Park Roads 4,000,000 5,000,000 
National Parkways.. 6,000,000 8,000,000 
Indian Reservation 

a ee 2,500,000 3,000,000 
Flooded Roads Aid.. ee )8=——<—«a OR 


_Subtotals for roads.$166,500,000 $191,000,000 
‘arry-over autuhorized for Jan. 


i Pt segneahenadnesensncnease 150,000,000 
Regular Federal Aid, already 
allotted 1939 fiscal year...... 195,000,000 


Probable additional funds re- 

sulting from Spending-Lend- 

ing Bill: Street and Highway 

portions of WPA 1939 fiscal 

year funds (estimated) ..... 484,500,000 
Bridge and Highway portion of 

PWA 1939 fiscal year funds 

COREEEERIEEED cecccccccesss ... 255,950,000 

The Bureau of Public Roads reported 
funds allotted to projects approved but 
not under contract on June 30, 1937, as 


follows: 


GOO nce cneaceedes . .$36,542.365 


Public Works, 1934-35......... 1,136,712 
Federal aid, 1936-37 ......... 21,607,424 
Works program 
EE nvectdnhecseeeiosnes 3,880,705 
GFRGO CFOGGEMGS ccccccccccces 9,111,488 
Dt! Sendak esonedsesncesenes ae 806,036 
PRES re 25,143,336 
TOO cocescéces . $61,685,701 


Unobligated nslienese of paren funds 
available for allotment to new projects 
on June 30, 1937, were as follows: 
Public Works authorization for 

s 


1934-35 ..... 


eeeeeesesseses ee 4,570,020 
Federal aid authorization for 


DEE. sci sucdsescees ieseben . 139,883,121 
Works program 

II, niet ole bile is alle ea ae . 5,761,504 

Grade crossings .......... e+ 8,739,528 

GE beevvevnedecesss ‘ 74,109,435 

ES SA, eee ee ae $232,053,608 


The following list of equipment owned 
as of August 31, 1934, by the state high- 
way department of Texas indicates the 
wide range of tools, etc., required in the 
engineering field: 


EQUIPMENT USED IN HIGHWAY 

WORK 
Description Number 
Air-compressors, mounted .......... 3 
Air-compressors, not mounted ........ 4 
Asphalt distributors, not mounted..... 5 
BEe GEN ce ccicceséeesasénce 14 
SE, PE EE ct aniceonenisxiaeces 2 
Asphalt storage tanks—stationary .... 7 


i Pe coenecceuteucense ves 194 
DE ocpeteah babes ee cevnwndioen® 82 
Pt ihn s ae wie Babee aeteEeeen dad 8 
Pt Ce occ cach aettwds nace aed ee ital 1 





DSWETE, POTCRRTS cccccccccccccescsoces . 
Dt thu estochtcanerk eennseeeeons vee ] 
Concrete surfacing machine............ 1 
GE NEED ces ccnccccscscsvccceose 12 
ST cine nctencdhedadehasdoniedecees 4 
Crushing plants, power unit........... 3 
Engines, gasoline, stationary.......... 15 
Graders, machine drawn ............. 190 
Graders, horse drawn .............s++5 319 
GOMIOOE, GEOTUAIE cccccccssccceccccscc 1 
Graders, elevating, power driven...... ? 
Hoist with gasoline engine............ ’ 
Houses, portable, road or bunk........ 11° 
Maintainers, power, complete ........ 46": 
Maintainers, power, tractor unit...... i 
Maintainers, grader unit ............. 1 
TN rrr eee 74 
EE -ceegugasteuveneecasésereces 134 
Mowers, self-propelled ..............+.. 2 
PE, GHEE ceeeccrncecadecscaceses 49 
Mowers, horse drawn ...........-++++:. 130 
Mud jack machines ......cccecsccscecs 10 
Nail picker, magnetic, mounted....... 2 
Ge SOUS GEE ccccccscccccncccceccce 1 
Se EE nawiededesdteencescees cevecess 6 
Paint stripe machines................. 25 
EP GEE ccunceceddecdcenecocesecees 4 
Power shovels, all kinds............... 12 
PURER, COMEFIEUGAL 2. cccccscccccccccces 2 
PU, GUT cc ccccoccccsccescsceces 11 
DP MEE cnccaneendostescascceceene 8 
Pump and engine, trailer.............. 41 
POOR DRGIGED occ cccccneccecccusccsces 61 
Road rollers, 5 ton and under, motor. . 68 
Road rollers, 6 to 10 ton, motor....... 4 
DOD: oc ondceccrcestccocoecsee 38 
Scarifiers, wheel mounted.............. 14 
PE, WEEE bcbececcecececenccscectes 26 
Side cars for motorcycles.............. 30 
I ED 6 nn cbSen5dbb0060 6008586 1 
TD, GEIR DOORCEE. oc cc cccccccccce 13 
TD CEE eeecccdsonesueceeceseses 169 
EEE 5d 06605000006 50c00cecnnseceae 30 
iE Lie hes obeweNbdeeescdedekidegaees 5 
it <hi ta chnaateeekadededhaen se teams 39 
tt cttddsssaesebbandetexsssianeeans 2 
eae ee 93 
Tratiers, platform, § tom. ....ccccccccee 6 
Trailers, platform, 10 ton.............. 12 
PE cosieeiedcesesacensecenes 72 
EE, MEE ckb cennceeceseeecceencese« 1,335 
Station wagon body..............++.. 84 
EE TEE ck c6cncercsccccccscassons 433 
BS ere ee 9 
yo ¢ 4 ) eget 3 
id i A PE a 65 00s000dsseeeeus 470 
h 8 SO Fee 199 
SS Oe BD EE a6ccccccuccccscccase 11 
OEE TE WOE acccccccectesccescesne 11 
tt a cmidehin biden bined Saeeiabes oon 106 
errr TT rer TT Tree ee 9 
Wee? GUE, GUND ccc cccescccsesess 35 
Water tanks, mounted ...............- & 
Water tanks, unmounted ............. 150 
Total number of items.............. 4,104 


Equipment costing $47,832,000 is used 
on a $100,000,000 highway construction 
program, according to a report “An Eco- 
nomic and Statistical Analysis of High- 
way-Construction Expenditures,” issued 
in June, 1935, by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. The data concerning the 
equipment used were derived from 
monthly field reports from active con- 
struction projects in the form of an in- 
ventory of equipment in use on federal 
and state work costing $263,000,000. The 
type of equipment and its cost are given 
in the report as follows: 


COST OF HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT 
Power shovels, cranes and drag- 


BO. ncénsbheusessuautiostesesess $11,485,000 
Graders and scrapers.........++.+. 2,720,000 
Drilling equipment .........-++6+- 1,483,000 
Concrete paving equipment....... 3,554,000 
Bituminous paving equipment.... 1,545,000 
REMMOOED co ccccsecececeseseeesoeece 5,061,000 
SEEN scceccegdeesederenserdacess 16,574,000 
Other hauling equipment......... 2,341,000 
Culvert and bridge equipment.... 1,506,000 
Pumping equipment ............. 865,000 
Crushing, screening, and conveyor 

COMPTON ccc cccesccccceccscocs 698,000 


$47,832,000 
Engineering News-Record places con- 
tracts awarded in 1937 for water works 
projects at $104,449,000, compared with 
$92,478,000 in 1936. Sewerage projects 
amounted to $95,294,000 in 1937, com- 
pared with $121,056,000 the year pre 
vious. See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUN- 
TIES. 
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Construction work in the water works 
and sewerage field calls primarily for 
pipe of various diameters, sewerage pipe, 
cement, valves, reinforcing steel, pumps, 
water tanks, heavy construction, such as 


dams, reservoirs, etc. These projects 


are also of interest to marketers of 
capital goods and heavy machinery, See 
MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES. 


During a recent year the value of 
construction work performed by the 
2300 members of The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc., includ- 
ing the larger organizations, totaled 
$2,294,000,000. During the period of the 
National Recovery Administration, when 
it was necessary to register contracts, 
the membership of the association ac- 
counted for more than 60 per cent of 
the work so registered. The present 
membership totals more than 2,500. 

Major pipe line contracts reported 
by Engineering News-Record in 1936 
total 13,624,818 lin. ft., the highest vol- 
ume since 1930. This compares with 
2,082,482 lin. ft. in 1935; 2,522,599 lin. 
ft. in 1934; 2,680,645 lin. ft. in 1933; 2,- 


431,277 lin. ft. in 1932; 11,598,325 lin. 
ft. in 1931; 30,919,377 lin. ft. in 1930; 
21,773,652 lin. ft. in 1929; 14,365,255 lin. 
ft. in 1928; 7,384,019 lin. ft. in 1927; 


and 4,886,407 lin. ft. in 1926. 
The purposes for which these lines 


were built are: oil, 6,946,570 lin. ft.; 
gas, 6,157,960 lin. ft.; waterworks, 373,- 
438 lin. ft.; and other or not classified, 
146,850 lin. ft. 


The engineering construction field has 
become a large and important user of 
Diesel engines, according to Diesel 
Power. In 1937 the contracting field 
purchased over 100,000 horsepower of 
Diesel engines in addition to approxi- 
mately 300,000 horsepower of the Diesel 
driven tractors used extensively by con- 
tractors. 

Manufacturers of contractors’ equip- 
ment either sell direct to the user or 
through distributors or sales agents. 
Many distributors carry substantial 
stocks even of heavy equipment, in order 
to make immediate deliveries. Some 
large manufacturers maintain branch 
houses in the more important centers, 
out of which salesmen work. 

The value of cranes, hoists and der- 


$18,619,347 in 1933 and $91,438,554 in 
1929. 

Engineers in every branch of engi- 
neering construction buy direct the 
vast variety of equipment and mate- 
rials used in new construction and in 
the maintenance and operation of com- 
pleted works, according to Engineer- 
ing News-Record. Engineers also speci- 
fy types, sizes, and often manufactur- 
ers’ makes, “or equal” for contractors 
to install or to use in new construc- 
tion, and for their own forces to use 
in maintenance and operation of com- 
pleted works. Contractors in engineer- 
ing construction are direct buyers of 
the construction equipment and mate- 
rials used on the job. They specify 
accessories for their equipment and 
often place orders for installed equip- 
ment approved by engineers. 


Engineering construction work covers 
a wide variety of projects such as roads 
and streets, water works and sewers, 
sewage and garbage disposal, bridges 
and buildings, irrigation, flood control, 
land reclamation and drainage, water- 
way and harbor improvements, excava- 
tion and dredging, industrial and office 
buildings tunnels, dams, railway road- 
bed and structures, and port facilities. 
Labor costs usually amount to 25 
to 50 per cent of the total. 

Construction activities are divided 
into two groups, depending on the pro- 
cedure in handling the job. Engineers 
may design the work, after Which bids 
are taken and contracts let. In the other 
method, one concern designs, does all 
construction work and purchases and in- 


case, the owner merely orders and re- 
ceives a completed product. A third 
group, the work done by the municipal 
or county engineer and his own forces, 
might be added. (See MUNICIPALITIES 
AND COUNTIES.) 

The variety and quantity of materials 
used, operations employed, and labor 
utilized in a huge engineering construc- 
tion project are exemplified in the build- 
ing of the Triborough Bridge at New 
York City, completed in 1936. 

Six hundred manufacturing plants in 
20 states furnished their products for 
the bridge. Granite came from as far 
north as Maine. New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania furnished sand, stone 
and cement for the 2,000,000 cubic yards 
of concrete. Ninety-one thousand tons 
of steel and iron were produced in mills 
and shops of 13 states from Rhode Is- 
land to Indiana and south to Alabama. 


For two and one-half years these prod- 
ucts moved to the site by rail, water 
and highway. Under seventy-four con- 
tracts the construction work at the site 
was done by more than 200 contractors 
and sub-contractors, who at times em- 
ployed as many as 3,000 workmen. 


Associations 

American Road Builders Association, 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 

American State Highway Officials, 
1220 National Press Bidg., Washington, 


D. C. 
The Associated General Contractors of 


stalls such machinery or mechanical America, Inc., Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
equipment as is necessary. In the latter ton, D. C. 
Available Market Data 


. . « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Engineering Construction Markets. 
A monthly bulletin, published by En- 


gineering News-Record and Construction 


Methods and Equipment in alternate edi- 
tions for manufacturers and distributors, 
reporting current market developments 
in the engineering construction field. 





























Survey the Market. 

A monthly bulletin with news about 
construction activities in the eleven 
Western states. Issued by Western 
Construction News. 

Cement and Concrete Reference Book, 

1937. 

This 


Portland Cement Association 
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the highway construction market, show- way program is published by Roads and ers 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- : 
: : ; , Peel tains. Used to direct salesmen to pros- Inge 
ing sources of funds and their alloca- Streets. pects and specifying factors,’ to time (s 
tion for products, services and equip- Monthly Message. direct mail advertising and to control Jour 
ment used in this field. Prepared by Each month Roads and Streets issues — sorees trem chp pemte. omes. Of: ish 
Roads and Streets. a bulletin on the economics of the in- For additional data see page 77. Est. 
Special Market Reports. dustry. It contains a free “contact” = Mover and Road Builder, 407 §, +h La 
. : . ) 
A monthly average mailing on state, service for manufacturers and distrib- Berton Publishise Ge Wet." 1918. Free disco 
public street and highway or other high- __utors. (controlled). Trim size, 8%xl1l. Type Time 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 1 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 6 
Publications (cca, boar yoy 30,412. Contrac- Mich: 
tors ; Sand, gravel and crushed stone Holl! 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise promecers, as Spanty, state and federal lishe 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] not cmeae, 58%; others, 5%.  t 
A. E. D. Triangle, 105 S. 9th St., St.Louis, Thursday. Forms close week preceding. Times 1 Page % Page % Page day 
Mo. Published by Associated Equip- N. 1. A. A. statement on request. Agency 1 $210.00 $110. 00 $65.00 state: 
ment Distributors. Bst. 1936. Subscrip- discounts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA), 6,053, 6 180.00 100.00 55.00 none 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published (gross), 6,537. Township highway com- 12 165.00 90.00 50.00 ment 
20th preceding. Forms close 16th. missioners, 25%; contractors, 21%; county Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 424 18%; 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— commissioners, 8%; state highway offi- St.. New York. Published by McGraw. and ¢ 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page cials, 8%; misc. 41%. Rates— Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Sub- Bates 
] $100.00 $77.00 $42.00 Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Time: 
6 85.00 65.00 36.00 1 $95.00 * $52.00 $30.00 page, 7x10. Published Thursday. votms 1 
12 75.00 55.00 31.00 13 80.00 se 00 p47 close Thursday preceding. N. I. A, : 
-— a a 26 70.00 40.00 é statement on request. Member A. * 2 
t . W. s St. - > ‘ qu ember P. 
cago. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931, 52 60.00 35.00 20.00 Circulation (ABC), 31,145, (gross), 33,013, 
Free (controlled). Trim size, $%x11%. Construction Methods and Equipment, (onsulting and architectural engineers, & Mid-\ 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms 330 W. 42nd St., New_York. Published * ee ae and construction com- Kans: 
close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Field panies, 21%; gov't engineers, 17%; mu- Pub. | 
quest. Cash discount, 2%. Circulation methods and equipment of engineering "icipal, state and county, 19%; railroads Mo., 
(CCA), 19,556, (gross), 20,721. County construction. Subscription, $2. Trim nd their engineers, 2%; public utilities states 
highway commissioners, supervisors, size, 10%x13%. Type page, othats, Pub- nd industrial, 14%; professors, students, page, 
township officials, 85%; state and federai__lished 5th. Forms close 2 Sth. N.I. A. A, Schools of engineering and libraries, 7%; close 
highway engineers and officials, 12%; statement on request ‘ash eseeat others, 11%. Rates— Rates 
others, 3%. Rates—1l page, $220; 6 pages, 2%. Printed by Potogravure. Member imes 1 Page Times 
$200; 12 pages, $180. a. me Be Circulation (ABC), 19,987, as eae 1 
Bulletin of General Contractors’ Associ- (STOSS), 21,494, Contractors, construc- 26 185.00 a. 
ation, 341 Madison Ave., New York. Est. oa gn = conan conan o% oe 52 160.00 26 
910. Subse ; 9 , 9 sulting and architectural engineers, 4%: 52 
Type page, 7x10.. Published 20th. Forms federal engineers, 13%; state and county For additional data see page 163 
close ist. Cash discount, 2%. Rates... highway depts., 10%; municipal engineers Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Milita 
Times 1 Page “u Page : Page and officials, 5%; public utilities and in- Wis. Published by Excavating Engineer ton, D 
. $80.00 "$50 00 $30 00 dustrial engineers, 13%; schools and li- Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Free (controlled). ican y 
6 65.00 37.00 22:00 braries, 4%; sales depts., 3%; others, 7%. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. script 
12 60.00 35 00 20.00 tates— Published 1st. Forms close 15th. Agency page, 
: : : 7 Times 1 Page discounts, none. Circulation (CCA), 26,- Janua 
Civil Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 1 $275.00 » (gross) 29,3388. Excavating contrac- issue. 
York. Published by American Society 6 220.00 tor 33%; quarries, sand and gravel, tion 
oe ves. meets, "taih ‘type paae. 24 180.00 oaahe mining. incl. coal aad cual Times 
tion, ° 2 80. s ray cials and engineers, 
= PS "A. AP statemer ‘ Forms For additional data, see page 163. 8%; superintendents, foremen, operators, : 
"ros ~ ave . o dh é - r 7 . . 
quest Cash discount, : %. Circulation The Constructor, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 7%; foreign, 19%; others. 16%. Rates— 
(ABC), 14,476, (gross), 16,177. Consult- ington, D. C. Official organ Associated oe ht Missis: 
ing and architectural engineers, 14%; General Contractors, of America. Est. 6 vee Buder 
construction, general contracting, engi- 1919. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 12 140.00 by R. 
neering companies, 11%; industrial com- 11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 24 30. size, § 
panies, 9%; government engineers and Forms close ist. N. I. A. A. statement “ 130.00 lished 
officials, 19%; state, county and munici- ©" request. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 30 125.00 close | 
pal officials and engineers. 17%: instruc- CUlation (Publishers Statement), paid Explosives Engineer. counts 
tors and libraries, 7%: others, 23% 3,476, gross 3,969 General contractors, (See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS Statem 
Rates— ‘ ssi — 97%; misec., 3%. Rates > % P INDUSTRIES. ) Times 
Times 1 % Px ¥, Times 1 Page % Page age Florida Public Works, 1421 Edgewood 1 
wa dinate Ptr fy Par te 1 $100.00 $75.00 $50.00 Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. Official paper 6 
6 155.00 85.00 48.00 6 85.00 60.00 40.00 Florida State Road Dept. and Ass'n of 12 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 12 75.00 50.00 30.00 County Commissioners. Est. 1923. Sub- Ohio 
For additional data, see page 158. Contractors’ and Engineers’ Monthly, 470 scriptions Hy sun oe. et pare way. Cc 
Colorado High rs, 1199 Sto s = = Fourth Ave., New York. Published by : ee, (ax . u she es. . orms : 73 
ver, Cele Published by Pad uke te. Buttenheim-Dix pus. Gorn. Rt aol 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Toe, 
of Colorado. Official organ of Colo. State Free (controlled). rim. size 1x15. close 2 
Highway Dept. Est. 1936. Type page, Type page, 9%x14. Published 15th. oes sy + “s40.0 %4 Page Times 
7x10. To be issued second Wednesday Forms close 25th. N. ~ 2 A. statement 6 on 5.00 gt ery 1 
f each month as part of “Rocky Moun- on request. Agency iscounts, none. . 6 
tain Contractor.” Serum olose +0 Gays Circulation (CCA), 25,434, (gross), 27,- 7 60.00 33. 00 17.00 12 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 246. Contractors, 40%; Federal, state and Highway Builder, Third and State Sts., 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,200 county, 53%; others, 7%. Rates—1l col. Harrisburg, Pa. Published by Associated Pacific 
i, . gilibeecres coe" ineh, $8; 50 col. inches, $7;.100 col. inches, Pennsylvania Constructors. Official pa- Bldg., 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page $6.50; 200 col. inches, $5.50; 250 col. per, 9 state assns. Est. 1920. Subscrip- scriptic 
1 $80.00 $44.00 $24.20 inches, $5; 300 col. inches, $4.50; 350 col- tion, $1. Trim size, 11%.x8%. Type page, page, 7 
6 68.80 37.20 20.00 inches, $4.00. 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close tising | 
12 64.00 34.40 18.60 Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Bldg., At- 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-1. two we 
Gonepete, 400 W. Matioen St... Caiease lanta, Ga. Est. 1926. Subscription, $5. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,375. 15-0. ¢ 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp ‘De- Trim size, 9x11% Type page, 74x10. Rates— , ostt. 
voted to ali uses of portland cement. F'ublished Wednesday. Advertising ac- Times i Ege MG eoge imes 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. Trim size, cepted only ay and ord issues each mo. : a oy + yt $ 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close aturday. A. a 6 ray 12 66.00 36.00 12 
Forms close 24th. N. I. A. A. statement ment on request. Agency discounts, 15 24 
on request. Cash discount, 2%, 10 days. Circulation (Publishers Statement), 4,003. Improvement Bulletin, 806 Lumber Ex- 36 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), Rates— , «2 change, Minneapolis. Published by Chapin 
3,306, (gross), 4,328. Contractors, 37% Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $6. Pacific 
engineers and architects, 11%; concrete 1 $80.00 $42.00 $22.50 Trim size 8 13/16x11%. Type page, 7x10. Review 
products manufacturers, 19%; cement 12 68.00 37.00 21.00 Published Friday. Forms close Monday Publish 
mfrs., 10%: libraries and schools, 7%: 24 57.50 31.00 16.00 preceding. Agency discounts, i5-0. Cir- Subscri 
others, 16%. tates— Dodge Reports, 119 West 40th Street, culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,542. Type ps 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page New York, N. Y Issued by the Con- (gross), 3,411. Rates— 
1 $155.00 $85.00 $50.00 struction News Division of F. W. Dodge Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 140.00 75.00 45.00 Corporation. A daily news service for 1 $70.00 $40.00 $22.00 
12 120.00 65.00 36.00 subscribing sales organizations. Jobs 6 58.00 33.00 1. 
CONCRETE CONS ON ICTION are reported on individual slips, 6x3% 13 53.00 29.50 16.7! 
Times . Page 4 “ 5 inches Gives the names and addresses 26 48.00 27.00 15.50 
1 $210.00 $113.00 367 00 of owners, architects, engineers and con- 52 45.00 25.00 14.00 
6 "185.00 97.00 "67.00 tractors engaged in building and con- Industrial Index, Industrial Index Bldg. 
12 165.00 90.00 50.00 struction, aumee wo yf gee ew | Columbus, Ga. Est. 1906. oy 
’ projects. he structural details of each $4. Trim size, 10x13%. Type page, x 
Conerete, Products. —— job are reported. Subsequent reports 11. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
cae as ae QUARRY PRODUCTS follow the progress of each job from Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
NDUSTRIES. _ stage to stage. News is selected accord- Rates— 
Construction Digest, 215 E. New York ing to subscribers’ specifications of Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Published by classes and stages, and based upon their 13 $46.50 $23.50 $12.00 
Fred G. Johnston. Est. 1928. Trim size, sales territories. Charges are made ac- 26 42.50 21.50 10.75 
9x12 Type page, 7%x10%. Published cordingly Reporting organization cov- 52 37.50 19.00 9.50 
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Inge nieria Internacional. 
e EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. ) 


Journal of Western Society of Engineers, 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Western Society of Engineers. 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
4% x7. Published bi-monthly Feb. 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, none Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $50.00 “$32.50 $20.00 
n 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Michigan Roads and Construction, 480 
Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Mich. Pub- 
lished by State Review Pub. Co. Est. 
1905 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9%x 


12. Type page, 8x10%. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close Monday. N. I. A. A. 


statement on request. Agency discounts, 
none Cc sire ulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 1,893, (gross), 1,809. Contractors, 
18% ounty road comm., 14%; co. officials 
and engrs., 13%; dealers, 18%; misc. 37%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $28.00 $16.00 
4 47.50 26.60 15.20 
26 45.00 25.20 14.40 
52 42.50 23.80 13.60 
d Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Peters 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $6.50, in 
Mo., Kans., Okla., Neb. and Ia., other 
states, $10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published Wednesday. Forms 


close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 “$26.00 $14.50 
13 42.50 22.60 12.00 
26 40.00 21.25 11.30 
52 37.50 20.00 10.50 


Military Engineer, Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Published by Society of Amer- 
ican Military Engineers. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $4.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 6%x9%. Published bi-monthly, 

January. Forms close 15th preceding 

issue. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 5,685. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $90.00 $47.50 
6 125.00 70.00 37.50 


Mississippi Valley Contractor (Monthly), 


Buder Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. Published 
by R. O. Schaefer, Inc. Est. 1908. Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 2nd or 8rd Wednesday. Forms 
close Saturday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 3,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $133.51 $69.66 $41.47 
6 92.72 48.38 28.80 
12 85.00 44.35 26.40 


Ohice Valley Highway News, 626 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, O. Published by Build- 
ing Witness Pub. Co. Free (controlled). 
Type size, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discount 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 5 Page 
1 $60.00 $50.00 Sen 00 
6 55.00 42.00 23.00 
12 50.00 36.00 20.00 
Pacific Builder and Engineer. Arcade 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Page, 7%x10. Published weekly. Adver- 


tising lst issue of mo. only. Forms close 
two weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 4,132, (gross), 

4,511. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $57.50 $31.50 
6 75.00 41.00 22.50 
12 65.00 35.50 19.50 
24 60.00 33.00 18.00 
36 55.00 30.50 16.50 


Pacific Road Builder and Engineering 


a iy Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
ublished by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
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close ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 5,625. Contractors, 
48%; Officials, 16% engineers, 15%; 

others, 21%. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

1 $110.00 $60.00 $32.50 

6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 27.50 
Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and 


Data Book, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1924. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published March. 
Forms close Feb. 15th. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, (CCA), 8,492, (gross), 
9,789. Road contractors, 46%; county en- 
gineers, 24%; state, city and federal en- 
gineers, 19%; others, 11%. Rates—1 page, 


$200; 2 pages, $180; 3 pages, $170; 4 
pages, $160. 
For additional data, see page 11. 


Roads and Streets, 30 S. Wells St., Chi- 


cago. Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 
1906. nrg aa $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 25th. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discount, none. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 15,009, (gross), 20,030. 
Contractors, 51%; county engineers and 
commissioners, 20%; city engineers and 
officials, 10%; state and U. S. engineers, 


10%; misc., 9%. Rate s— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125. 00 $75.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 
12 180.00 105.00 55.00 


For additional data, see page 11. 


Rocky Mountain Contractor, 1199 Stout 
St., Denver, Colo. Published by Peters 
Pub. Co. of Colorado. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms 
close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 4,738. Rates, Building issue— 
Times 1 Page S Page age 
1 $40.00 $22.00 $12. 00 
6 37.20 20.30 11.00 
12 34.40 18.60 10.00 
Highway issue— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $80.00 $44.00 $24.20 
6 68.80 37.20 20.00 
12 64.00 34.40 18.60 


5% discount when space is contracted for 
in both issues. 


Sweet’s Catalog File (for Engineers and 
Contractors), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
A file of over 550 manufacturers’ cata- 
logs, used as a source of buying infor- 
mation by those in charge of the de- 
sign, construction and equipment of in- 
dustrial plants, utilities and other en- 
gineering projects. Compiled by Sweet’s 
Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Est. 1914. Page size, 8%x 
11. Distribution, 4,000. Files are lent to 
offices of the leading buyer-users in this 
market for one year. Consulting engi- 


neers, 41%; Federal, State and Munici- 
pal engineers, 25%; engineers and con- 
tractors, 12%; contractors, 15%; consult- 


ing engineering staffs (industrial, rail- 
road, ete., 7%. Charges for complete 
service—including catalog design, pro- 
duction, filing, distribution and use of 
distribution list: Uniform Style catalogs 
(1 to 10 pages)—Ist page, $190; 2nd page, 
$115; 3rd page, $90; 4th to 10th pages, 
$65 each. Cover catalogs (of 12 pages or 
more, including 2-color covers and spe- 
cial typography)—12-page catalog, $880; 
16-page catalog, $1,140; 24-page catalog, 
$1,660. Charges for catalogs exceeding 
24 pages, on request. Agency and cash 
discount, none. Branch offices in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles. 
For additional data, see pages 160-161. 


Technology Review, Cambridge, Mass. 
Official organ Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
6 15/16x9%. Published Nov.-July on 27th 
preceding. Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), gross 9,771. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $55.00 $35.00 
6 68.00 46.75 29.75 
9 60.00 41.25 26.25 
Texas Contractor, 507 Construction 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Published by Peters 
Pub. Co. of Texas. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. 50 in Texas, outside, $10. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ww ednesday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency diccounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), paid, 1,525, 
(gross), 1,984. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $50.00 $26.00 $14.50 
13 42.50 22.60 12.00 
26 40.00 21.25 11.30 
52 37.50 20.00 10.50 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 
Water Works Engineering. 

(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 
Water Works and Sewerage. 

(See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES.) 


Western Construction News, 333 Kear- 
ney St., San Francisco, Cal. Published 
by Western Construction Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. N. IL. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 7,218, (gross), 8,229. 
Contractors, construction companies and 
employes, 41%; government engineers, 
14%; state and municipal officials, 18%; 
public utility and industrial plants, 7%; 


others, 20%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $130.00 
3 120.00 
6 110.00 
12 100.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Engineer, 341 Church St., Tor- 
onto, Ont. Published by Monetary Times 
Ptg. Co. Est. 1893. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%4x10. 
Published Tuesday. Forms close 6 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (CCAB), 3,277. Contractors, 
22%; municipal engineers, 28%; utilities 
and industries, 16%; government engi- 


neers and officials, 12%; others, 22%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $64.00 $40.00 $22.00 
13 40.00 24.00 14.00 
26 38.00 20.00 12.00 
52 36.00 19.00 10.00 

Engineering and Contract Record, 347 

Adelaide St., W. Toronto. Published by 

Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. 

Est. 1887. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 

9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 

Wednesday. Forms close Thursday. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

audited, 3,285. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$60.00 $35.00 $20.06 

13 40.00 22.50 12.50 
26 37.00 20.00 11.25 
52 35.00 18.50 10.00 

Engineering Catalog, formerly E. I. C. 


Engineering Catalog, 1253 McGill College 
Ave., Montreal. Published by Engineer- 
ing Catalogue Co. Est. 1932. Type page, 
7x10. Published June 15th. Forms close 
May 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (audited), 4,627. Rates—1 page, 
$125; 2 pages, $225; 3 pages, $320; 4 
pages, $410. 

Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., 


Montreal. Published by Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7x10. Published first Thursday in month. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $45.00 $30.00 
6 60.00 37.50 24.00 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 



















































































































(See also Canada) 


Exports and Imports 








Tas reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram materially aided our foreign trade 
in 1937, in spite of the domestic busi- 
ness recession. In addition to the 14 
countries with which we had agree- 
ments at the end of 1936, four more have 
signed treaties. The last four are El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
and Ecuador (treaty not yet in effect). 

Statistics showing the volume of com- 
merce passing through ports of the 
United States before and after negotia- 
tions of trade agreements with foreign 
nations have been made public by the 
Department of State. 

The following table shows, in long 
tons, the goods passing through certain 
United States ports in 1929; 1933, the 
year before the initiation of the trade 
agreements program, and 1936, the most 
recent year for which these figures are 
available: 


1929 1933 1936 

New York...27,889,000 12,279,000 15,957,000 
Philadelphia. 6,115,000 3,905,000 4,534,000 
Baltimore .. 6.357.000 2.108.000 1.681.000 
Boston ..... 2,509,000 1,669,000 2,138,000 
New Orleans 8,800,000 2 887,000 3.705.000 
California 

ports .- 10,529,000 6,944,000 9,399,000 
Washington 

ports 4,201,000 1.678.000 2,395,000 


In the face of a marked decrease of 
domestic business, exports of finished 
manufactures, in the first six months of 
1938, actually showed a gain over the 
same period in 1937—the largest since 
1930. 

On the other hand, says American 
Exporter, imports fell off sharply re- 
flecting the recession in domestic busi- 
ness since such a large share of our im- 
ports are raw materials and semi-raw 
materials used by American industry. 
Thus, in the first six months of 1938, in 
the face of an increase in exports, im- 
ports showed a decline of no less than 
41 per cent. 

In the first six months of the year, 
exports of finished manufactures rep- 
resented 50.9 per cent of total exports, 
whereas imports of finished manufac- 
tures represented only 21.3 per cent of 
total imports. During 1937, finished 
manufactures were 48 per cent of tctal 
exports. 


EXPORTS OF FINISHED 
MANUFACTURES 


a $1,898,000,000 
ao ‘ 1,119,000,000 
DS 060060600 >0e0006 soua 624,000,000 
1933 nae , 616,000,000 
DE é66é0decesedwnses 878,000,000 
De 4eneeeue ‘ Kas 993,000,000 
BD 6066800000000 1,152,000,000 
an “ed - ‘ 1.616,000,000 
1938 (estimated) .. 1,400,000,000 


Export trade of the United States in 
1937 totaled $3,345,158,000, of which 
$3,294,916,000 was domestic goods and 
$50,242,000 was foreign merchandise. 
Former years compare as follows 


U. S. EXPORTS BY YEARS 


Pere 2,.455,978,000 
1935 2,282,874,000 
1934 . ' 2,132.800,000 
ae 1,674,994,000 
1932 1,611,016,000 
1931 2,424, 289,000 
1930 3,843,181,000 
DT é6ideéeenen sed ; 5,240, 995,000 
1928 : 5,128,356,000 
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Leading Commodities in Export and Import Trade 


[ Ranked acct 


Commodity 


Exports of United States Merchandise average 1936 1937 


rding to value in 1937] 





Millions and tenths of millions of dollars 
1926-30 


Re-exports not included. Items below represent 87 per 


cent of United States exports in 1937. 


Sie a rd ene hcdseeveseeawre ahs 488.0 334.9 479.1 
Electrical, and apparatus............0.seceeceeceeeees 102.7 91.4 112.6 
DEE Wi wacne els gene wa eT TT ee eer ere 214.4 158.5 240.5 
Agricultural, and impleme Ss cea cphsieh SG saa anesuas 109.9 44.0 75.4 

eo cccaccencdeatsceeunncksonses 524.4 263.1 376.3 
Crude petroleum ...... catidh neve sates ean ks eerie’ 30.2 66.1 96.4 
Gasoline and other motor fuel?...........-0ee+e++++ 244.6 57.1 84.9 
Lubricating oil ....... cane pvt eeeeeatinetaddenkeeh 93.3 65.4 86.6 

CA, COUIO cn cccceccccccccossercessccsenes 765.7 361.0 368.7 

Automobiles, parts, and accessorieS.....-.....+55+5 406.2 240.2 346.8 
i Ce i SO, 6 onde essed ost eeensesoeten *197.6 103.0 134.8 

Motor trucks ........-. ; 2h eedeeaba Cape dares co. ‘Sa 54.8 100.1 

Iron and steel- mill products eokhebneviweh wats 170.7 111.9 299.9 
Iron and steel scrap*. (chteeubhabewesneckewanad 5.1 24.7 79.3 

Chemicals and related produc ts 137.4 117.0 139.4 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) . bedats 76.8 70.7 87.9 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes............e.eeeeeees 23.4 17.8 21.5 
Soap and toilet preparations............eeeeeeeeeees 16.0 8.1 9.2 

, WSO cockcccccndseccoceceiceccsceees 144.5 137.3 134.5 

Copper, including ore and m: inuf: Se 150.0 50.7 93.5 

Fruits and nuts 7 Jews reebae amewe + 133.3 80.6 82.2 
Apples, fresh . Se ne ee 29.8 13.1 11.6 
Dried and ev: upors ited* fruits. jase ckenweeees 33.3 20.1 24.9 
Canned fruits ; Sivibvbeewedateneeeaee 25.6 19.0 21.1 

EPSP TCT TTT CTT CTT TTT eT 121.8 56.6 67.4 

Wheat, ine luding flour. ch Gddid inns eke os eee 230.6 19.4 61.2 
Wheat, grain ... én cmnebens eaenesenh-sieuseee 152.1 1.9 36.0 

Cotton m: inufactures, including WORE, GO6..ccccccs 124.1 43.7 59.7 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric........cccccccccses 72.3 21.9 28.3 

Sawmill products , bachnn se cewestie en ea eEew 100.6 43.3 53.7 
Boards and sawed timber.........cccccceses ; 99.9 43.2 53.6 

Tron and steel advanced manufactures............. : 78.2 37.9 52.1 

Packing-house products : RE ALES 194.1 41.7 42.6 
Meat products bie piiind tes hieheekke waeeeeeakke el 78.0 25.4 24.7 
DE vdebideanvenes TRAE _ be 95.7 13.5 16.0 

Aircraft, including parts and accessories......... 4.9 23.1 39.4 

PEMD SR BME MUGMUERCCUTOD, 2c ccc cccccccccccccccccces 67.4 23.4 32.1 
Automobile casings Sa triik te ace Sh th tle A 6s oc eaacine a Abie die aaa 30.1 9.8 13.2 

Paper and manufactures 30.3 22.5 31.1 

oe ic abacdne e0eeess ne aekes 6000s e000 5.1 12.0 23.0 

Books and other printed mé 7+ Upp sepsis 24.3 19.9 22.8 

Photographic and projection goods............... 24.4 20.9 22.5 

Naval stores. gums, and resins..............+.+:. 30.4 18.9 22.1 

Wood manufactures, advanced... .......ccccecccccees 36.9 15.4 20.2 

Imports for Consumption® 

Items below represent 80 per cent of imports for con- 

sumption for 1937. 

Rubber, crude ...... pudbdnnedhedeencddendbadeuberasens 294.4 158.7 247.5 

Pt . ..+¢ ane cate wdienedeteeeseteudteecheehaeevuns 207.3 157.9 166.2 

ee -ecuccacs nnihdh de oak ee wae ee Gea 281.7 134.0 150.6 

Paper and ms anufac ture s ee nae eee 151.2 110.1 137.1 
tn ti ect seek aeaweubeteavss asuwth basen deesed 134.2 96.7 122.5 

Paper base stocks.... eas aah tactares liad al Gokk te ts ed 114.5 98.9 117.9 
Wood pulp* osee eT TT ee ee ee re 86.0 82.8 98.3 

Vegetable oils, eupevased ietbdawebwaanes 81.9 85.3 112.0 

i het a teed a add ees uals s wb oad eewee ne 368.2 102.4 106.6 

Tin (bars, blocks. pigs). , ape 88.9 75.5 104.3 

Chemicals and related products 132.8 80.0 102.6 
Chemicals (coal tar, industrial, medic inal). ianaeaneeds 53.5 41.1 49.7 
a a ali sl bib al abd s Aa 68.0 33.4 46.7 

Wool and mohair.... didtnedébabdscbndeoeestbadaaeeder 78.8 53.3 96.4 

Furs and manufactures (uiaghdbsSne cheneunes ue eees 114.8 81.6 R62 

Wine and spirits........ seine bend hee sada wadanede 4 75.3 72.7 

i i ie i peice ceneeeend pbohneue aueedtaenseand 118.0 54.8 71.1 

Fruits and nuts..... cotedd6eebee ahs eewasewe 84.9 58.0 67.3 

Cor Ge SO, WI Ducccccccccccscvecsecuccede 1.6 25.5 66.0 

DEE caneaegubuanecdndsacesaenne pueden 66.0 7.0 63.5 

Cotton manufactures, including y OI ede geet cela 63.6 48.7 56.9 
Sn Adee eee ieee ened da ekde ee des cab cee nceinees 14.6 10.6 13.6 

Copper, including ore and manufactures.............. -. 108.2 29.9 52.6 

Cocoa OF Cacao DeANS...........605. chu ss bees sOubedOwees 45.5 33.0 52.3 

Petroleum and products err eee 131.9 40.3 44.6 

PD se pcuenveen date gees date Sei Gh iscikew ota emaaraidiaekiat 53.1 33.3 44.1 

Packing-house produc | igre at taecnten seaianen: 35.4 31.0 41.7 
Meat products ...... pisehdedtaiebb adenine’ 33.4 25.6 39.8 

DU sadeueneeseweheseoeescovese dl aad sire aha eetesaatialinn 72.3 35.4 41.1 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ......... ‘ 57.0 29.9 34.2 

ee a wie alee 36.7 30.4 33.9 

Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 44.3 30.3 32.5 

Wool manufactures, including yarns................. 69.3 29.6 31.9 

Unmanufactured vegetable fibers’................... 37.9 24.1 28.3 

Sawmill products ..... Tere s 56.7 93.5 26.2 

Vegetables and prepars NNR pied ciate iden taete 40.7 20.1 25.2 

Iron and steel-mill products. 5 cehineatnwemna@eneeen 28.4 21.5 24.1 

ry ae 12.5 23.3 23.6 

Wheat, including that for milling and e ‘xport. saeabeua 19.4 4.1 19.8 
ee Ge OO, nw eneadenee’ cettunbshisehbaebice 8.2 36.2 9.9 


Includes office appliances and printing machinery. 2Prior to 1936 includes naphtha, 


solvents, and the other light finished 
cludes tin-plate scrap and waste tin- 


products. "Includes second hand vehicles. ‘In- 
plate. ‘General imports through 1933, imports 


for consumption thereafter. °Tons of 2,000 pounds air-dry weight beginning Jan. 1, 


1935; previously tons of 2.240 pounds. 
fiber, crin vegetal, etc. ‘Imports for 


TIncludes sisal, manila, kapok, New Zealand 
consumption for all years shown. 


—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





General imports in 1937 totaled $3,084,- 
061.000, of which $2,614,132,000 worth 
entered for immediate consumption and 
1.929.000 worth entered for ware- 
house storage. The record of general 
imports in previous years is as follows: 

U. S. IMPORTS BY YEARS 

cane a ccccec cs $y 432,592,000 
aia _ 2.047,485,000 
1,655,055,000 
1,449,559,000 

.. 1,322,774,000 
. 2,090,635,000 
3,060,908,000 

sage tases 4,399,361,000 
ih . .ceuapieaswasnenhiekean -. 4,091,444,000 
fhe comparative markets for domes- 
tic goods abroad are indicated by the 
following records of purchases in 1937: 
U. S. EXPORTS BY wate er ons 

yort ric: 840,515,04% 
North America 509°508'119 


“eMMGR cccccccccoces 1 
Mexico cichiaewanee 109,449,580 
Central America .... 23 50,876,019 
West Indies and Bermuda.. 161,015,665 

South America scons iin 318,384,300 
OE eee _ 87,702,556 


176,753,968 
53,927,776 
», 685,295 


East Coast 
West Coast 





ov 
Europe eceseeses ~ vc —- 
(™nited Kingdom 534,564,427 
( iermany ‘ 3 ; ios alent 124,166,260 
France .... .... 164,311,186 
Soviet Russia .....scsccccecs 42,902,908 
Mes ccunad 579.748 
Japan 288,377,55 
China . i ai : 46,697, 15 
British India . - ; $3,746.72 
Oceania j “te 98 832.203 
Africa ...... 151,992.059 


Export statistics for the first six 
months of 1938 show a substantial gain 
in the sales of -several important equip- 
ment lines to Latin American industries. 

Comparison of a few of these with 
the record for the first half of the pre- 
ceding year indicates that last year’s 
highly satisfactory export volume to the 
Southern republics may be exceeded in 
1988, as far as industrial requirements 
are concerned, says Ingenieria Interna- 
cional. The following examples are 
cited because of their individual impor- 
tance as well as for their influence upon 
demand in many fields of industry: 
COMMODITIES EXPORTED TO 


UC. S 
LATIN AMERICA 
First Six Months Increase 
1937 1938 Pet. 

Tracklaying 

tractors 1,197,150 2,445,420 111.2 
Wheel type Pee . 
tractors ... 1,301,981 2,525,645 94 
Iron and steel 

beds valves 421,400 565,189 34 
Power shovels 

ind excava- = 
tors 857,340 899,428 5 


Metal working 
ind mainte- 
tenance tools 854.440 1,159,484 36 
During the first eight months of 1938 

total United States exports to Latin 
America amounted to more than 310 
million dollars in value. Although this 
volume did not quite equal the figure 
for the corresponding period in 1937, the 
reduction is largely due to curtailed 
shipments to Mexico: 


EXPORT TRADE WITH LATIN 


U. s 


AMERICA 

First Eight Months 

1937 1938 
Argentina ...$ 57,300.000 $ 60,300,000 
ergs 40,500,000 39,800,000 
Chil sveossvdcoses See 16,700,000 
Te ..  sawus 25,500.000 25,600,000 
CBA ccccccscccss SO 51,200,000 
Dominican Re- 

TS Pee 4,040,000 3,550,000 
x i 3.096.000 2.240.000 
Honduras ........ 661,000 728.000 
NS eae 73.900,000 42.000,000 
eee 16,729,000 15,802.000 
er : 11,.308.000 11,772.000 
UWPUBURY ..cccccss 7.706.000 2.835 000 
Venezuela 28,962.000 36.859.000 





$344,102,.000 $310,396,000 





Through the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the United States 
government maintains offices in all im- 
portant commercial countries to gather 
facts of use to American companies and 
to aid them in making and maintaining 
commercial relationships with foreign 
business organizations. Much of the 
service of the bureau is entirely free, 
though small charges are made for some 
of its periodical publications. 

American exporters also are aided by 
such organizations as the National For- 
eign Trade Association, a codperative or- 
ganization for advancement of its mem- 
bers’ interests. 

There are several methods of export- 
ing. Goods may be scold through export 
commission houses located in this coun- 
try with distribution facilities abroad; 
direct to importing concerns in foreign 
countries; through foreign branch 
offices operating in much the same man- 


ner as domestic branches, by sending 
special representatives abroad, or by 


mail. 


Non-competitive products of a num- 
ber of concerns may be handled on a 
commission or fee basis by export sales 
agencies organized by persons experi- 
enced in selling in one or more coun- 
tries. Foreign offices which handle pro- 
motion programs for American concerns 
are maintained by some American ad- 
vertising agencies, while a number of 
American agencies specialize in export 
advertising and publicity. The problems 
in various countries differ widely and 
most experienced firms agree that a 
specialized knowledge is essential in 
handling either selling or promotion in 
foreign countries. Today, trends are 
toward use of personal representation 
in the foreign market. 


Associations 


American Exporters and Importers 
Association 26 Beaver St., New York. 

National Foreign Trade Association, 
26 Beaver St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


. . « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
International Confidential Bulletin. 
Released at regular intervals, giving 
an up-to-date picture of the interna- 
tional, financial and political situation. 
Published by Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corroration. 
Trade Lead and Market Bulletins. 
These bulletins the overseas 
automotive, engineering and industrial 
and drug markets. Issued by Business 
Publishers International Corporation. 
Yeur Export Market. 


cover 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


A 52-page booklet on export sales pro- 
motion, embodying the experiences of 


leading exporting manufacturers. Pub- 
lished by American Exporter. 
Sixztu Years in Export Selling. 

This booklet contains extracts from 


the log of the American Exporter and 
was issued in celebration of its sixtieth 
anniversary. 
Tune in on Export. 

Notes and views on American export 
trade in leaflet form. Broadcast by 
American Exporter. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. Published by 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration. Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. 
Circulates to automotive trade in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Oceania. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 74x10. Published 20th 
preceding. Forms close 15th preceding. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Swern), 
paid, 5,517, free (controlled), 3,233, 
(gross), 8,750. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 
6 205.00 115.00 72.00 
12 185.00 100.00 60.00 


For additional data see page 170. 


American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Published in English, French and 
Spanish, by Johnston Export Pub. Co. 
Est. 1877. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. English edi- 
tion published 10th preceding. French 
edition, 15th preceding, Spanish edition, 
20th preceding. Forms close 20th of 2nd 
preceding month. Cash discount, 2%. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), Eng- 
lish edition, 14,117; French, 8,533; Span- 
ish, 12,576 Total monthly circulation. 
35,226. Rates per month on annual con- 
tract, all editions— 

Page % Page % Page 
$350.00 $204.00 $120.00 
American Import and Export Bulletin, 
Box 7, Sta. P., Custom House, New York. 
Published by Import Publications, Ine. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 

10-0. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 30.00 
i 60.00 35.00 25.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


America Industrial, 84 William St., New 


York. Published by American Foreign 
Credit Underwriters Corp. Est. 1937. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11l%. 
Type size, 7x10. Published quarterly. 
March, June, September, December. 
Forms close 15th second preceding 
month. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $148.50 $88.00 $55.00 
4 135.00 80.00 50.00 


American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave., 
New York. Published by The Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 11,485, (gross), 12,097. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $33.75 
6 90.00 49.50 30.25 
12 80.00 44.00 26.75 


El Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Published in Spanish by 
Business Publishers International Corp. 
Circulates to automotive trade in Span- 
ish-reading countries. Est. 1917. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7%4x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
none. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 


(con- 
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Circulation (Sworn), 8,417, free 
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trolled), 1,266, (gross), 9.863. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $160.00 $100.0v 
6 205.00 115.00 72.00 
2 185.00 100.00 60.00 


For additional data see page 170. 
Buyers Guide for Engincering and In- 
dustry in the Spanish-Reading Markets. 
(Published annually.) Advertising avail- 
able only to advertisers using one and 
one-half or more pages per year of dis- 
play advertising space in Ingenieria In- 
ternacional. One page (back and front 
of sheet), $90.00; additional pages at 
rate of $75.00 per page. Above rates are 
based on advertisers furnishing their 
own inserts or providing the publishers 
with complete material ready for photo- 
litho reproduction. If the publishers must 
provide composition an additional charge 
of $15.00 per side of the sheet is made. 
8 page (4 leaves) insert furnished by 
advertiser, $300.00; 16 pages (8 leaves) 
insert furnished by advertiser, $550.00. 
If contract is cancelled before 1% pages 
of advertising have been run within a 
12 month period in Ingenieria Interna- 
cional, the rate for the Buyers Guide 
beeomes $160.00 per page, exclusive of 
| composition charge, with proportionate 
reduction for multiple pages. 
For addtiional data see page 171. 


Cinelandia, 1031 S. Broadway, Los An- 
ga Cal. Published in panish b 
jpanish-American Pub. Co. Est. 1926. 
Subscription, $1.60. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 26th of second preceding 
month. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 31,906, 
(gross), 33,103. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $263.00 $183.00 $110.00 
6 241.00 167.00 102.00 
12 230.00 160.00 95.00 


Cine-Mundial, 516 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Published in Spanish by Chalmers Pub. 
Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th of second 
month preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 36,424, (gross), 
37,247. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $348.00 $240.00 $120.00 
6 312.00 216.00 108.00 
12 276.00 192.00 96.00 


Commercial America, 34th St., near 
Spruce, Philadelphia. Published by_The 
Commercial Museum. Published in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. Est. 1894. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th preceding. Forms 
close 5th of second month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 15,000 for com- 
bined English and Spanish editions. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $156.25 $100.00 68.75 
6 143.75 92.00 63.25 
12 125.00 80.00 55.00 


Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P., Cus- 
tom House, New York. Published by 
Import Publications, Inc Est. 1862. 
Subscription, $15, plus postage—includes 
| Monthly American Import & Export 


Bulletin Trim size, 9x6. Type size 

7%x5. Published Dec. 20th Forms close 

Nov. Ist. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $65.00 $40.00 


Steamship Section—l age, $110.00; % 
page, $75.00; % page, $50.00. 

Electradio (English Edition), 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Published by 
fxport Manual Publishing Corp. Est 
1938. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. 
Published April and November. Forms 
close Mar. 15th and Oct. 15th. Agency 
discount, 12-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement). 9,761. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 
2 275.00 150.00 $0.00 


Electradio (Spanish Edition), 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York! Published by Export 
Manual Pub. Corp. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published May 
and November. Forms close Apr. Ist and 
Oct. Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 8,573. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 360.00 
2 300.00 175.00 100.00 


Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vesey St., 
New York. Est. 1917. Subscription, $4. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Monday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page close Feb. 1 and June 1. Agency dis- 
1 $90.00 $45.00 $30.00 counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

13 80.00 40.00 27.00 Statement), 5,750, gross, 6,382. Rates— 
26 75.00 37.50 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page Page 
52 70.00 35.00 23.50 1 $150.00 $90.00 50.00 
2 275.00 150.00 90.00 


Exporters’ Digest, 84 William St., New 
York. Published by American Foreign El Mundo Azucarero. 


Credit Underwriters Corp. Est. 1926. (See Foop MANUFACTURING.) 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%xll% La Nueva Democracia, 254 Fourth Ave 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms New York. Printed in Spanish. Pub. 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- lished by Committee on Cooperation in 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,000. Latin America. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
Rates— 5 . — $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 7 5/16x 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 10. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
6 66.50 37.00 22.50 Times 1 Page % Page 
12 63.00 34.00 20.00 1 $25.00 $15.00 
El Farmaceutico, 330 W. 42nd St., New 6 22.50 13.50 
York. Published by Business Publishers’ 12 21.25 12.75 


International Corp. Printed in Spanish. Oral Hygiene (Latin-American editio 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Circulates printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave, 
to drug trade in Central and South pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Oral Hy- 
America. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type giene, Inc. Est. 1930. Free (controlled), 
page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Published Ist. Forms close 1st preceding. 
Circulation (Swern), paid, 3,441, free Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(controlled), 2,559, (gross), 6,000,. Rates (Publisher’s Statement); 12,154, gross 
—Less than one page, $200; 1 page, $160; 12.520. Rates— , 


3 pages, $125 per page; 6 pages, $105 per Times 1 Page % Page Page 
page; 12 pages, $90 per page; 18 pages, 1 $140.00 $75.00 40.00 
$86 per page; 24 pages, $81 per page. 6 110.00 60.00 32.50 

For additional data see page 171. 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Grafico Internacional, 277 Pine St., San . . . , 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Grafico Srecmeee Bere Snen pe ogy = 
enone R eee Co. Est. 1986; Sae- vertising available only to advertisers 
scription, $1.00. Trim size, 12%x10%. wysing six or more insertions per year in 
Type size, 9x12. Published quarterly. ‘~The American Automobile (Overseas 
Forms close 2 weeks in advance. Agency Edition),” or “El Automovil Americano.” 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's One leaf (back ‘and front of sheet) 
Statement). 10,000. Rates—1 page, $205; $75.00; additional leaves at rate of 
% page, $115, 4 page, $70. 5% discount $60.00’ per leaf. Above rates are based 
on 4 time basis. on advertisers furnishing their own in- 
La Hacienda, 20 Vesey St., New York serts or providing the publishers with 
City. Published in Spanish and Portu- complete material ready for photo-litho 
guese. Est. 1905. Subscription $3. Trim reproduction. If the publishers must 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published provide composition an additional charge 
25th preceding. Forms close 12th. of $15.00 per side of the leaf is made. 8 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— page (4 leaves) insert furnished by ad- 
Times 1 Page % Page Page vertiser, $246.00; 16 page (8 leaves) in- 
1 $288.00 $156.00 84.00 sert furnished by advertiser, $450.00. If 
6 264.00 143.00 77.00 contract is cancelled before six insertions 
12 240.00 130.00 70.00 of advertising have been run in “The 


Hardware, Machinery and_ Electrical American Automobile (Overseas Edi- 
Goods, 34th St. and Spruce, Philadelphia. tion),” or “El Automovil Americano.” 
Est. 1928. Free (controlled). Type page, the rate for the Overseas Buyers Guide 


7%x10%. Published 20th preceding. ecomes $150.00 per leaf, exclusive of 
Forms close 5th of second preceding composition charge, with proportionate 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— reduction for multiple leaves. 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page For addtiional data see page 171. 

1 $125.00 $87.50 50.00 El Reporter L 2 

6 115.00 80.50 46.00 Domey Ry y oe 

12 100.00 70.00 40.00 y 


: * bees . Revista Aerea Latino America, 515 Mad- 
Importers Guide, 440 Fourth Ave., New is re jew Y c i age 
York. Published bi-monthly in English ee ae -~ Published by Aero- 
and Spanish by J. E. Sitterley & Sons, Subscription’ $1 , ay * Pe me 
N ‘ " ° ) . 7 } ° 


. Ve « > tee .< ae ‘ rI)0 > 

—N — sag? Loy Peery “ne Tyee Published 15th preceding. Forms close 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close ll —accueeaaas Agency discount, 15-2. 
26th of second month preceding. N. I. A. Times 1 Page % Pp uv 

A. statement on request. Agency dis- _ 5150 00 . tay + Page 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA) free 6 7135.00 veers $45.00 
(controlled), English edition, 31,500; 19 i137 66 76.50 40.50 
Spanish, 31,000; (gross), 62,500. Rates . st.8 (2.25 38.25 
per issue— Kevista Rotaria, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Chicago. Published by Rotary Interna- 
Flat $300.00 $160.00 $90.00 tional. Printed in Spanish. Circulates 


* i Spanish and . Portugues ki 
Ingenieria Internacional, 330 W. 42nd St., A ; & A ag 
New York. Published by Business Pub- Trim size, Siallie. Type page, ix10%, 
ishers' nternational Corp est, 1919. P “ : : 
Circulates to engineering industry in an yt Ry AT, , 


Spanish-reading markets of the world. -tetpems: > oe i. & - 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. —— EES SNEED, OEE 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th preced- 

ing. Forms close 20th. N. I. A. A. state- sanes g12000 % eogs 
ment on request. Discounts, none. Cir- 6 105.00 iy 4 
culation (Swern), paid, 5,231, free ‘con- 12 100.00 tH 


trolled), 3,268, (gross), 8,500. Rates— . 
than 1 page, $300; 1 page, $250; Teatro Al Dia, 1270 6th Ave., New York. 


per page: 6 pages. $200 Published by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
pages, $185 per page: 18 1936. Printed in Spanish. Trim size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 75¢x10%. Pub- 


Less 
3 pages, $220 
per page; 12 
pages, $176 per page; 24 pages, $167 per “ 

; lished quarterly. Forms close 10 days 


page. 

For additional data see page 171. eee. Agency discounts, 13-2. 
Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac- — P ‘ 
turers and Shippers of the World, 35 ae on s1ee ee ae 4 ess? 
Ridgeview Ave., West Orange, N. J. Est. 4 150.00 80.00 40.00 


1799. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 84x 
10%. Type page 8%4x9%. Published Universal Commerce, R. K. O. Bidg., 
May. Forms close Mar. list. Agency Rockefeller Center, New York. Pub- 


discounts, 15-0. Rates lished by D’Aquila Pubs. Inc. Est. 1932. 
1 Page % Page % Page Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%.- 
$225.00 $150.00 $100.00 Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 

Ady. section next reading matter— close 10th. Discount 2%. Circulation 
1 Page 1% Page % Page (Publisher's Statement). 10,250. Rates— 
$300.00 $200.00 $135.00 Times 1 Page % Page Page 

Manual De Papeleria, 220 5th Ave., New 1 150.00 $95.00 sat 

York. Published by Export Manual Pub. 6 145.00 90.00 “00 

Corp. Est. 1932. Free (controlled). 12 140.00 85.00 55. 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- World Petroleum. 

lished February and August. Forms (See OIL, PETROLEUM.) 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A Cc k now le dgm CE MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 
assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 
nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 


relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 





TRACTOR-FARM-EQUIPMENT FIELD 


Advertisers of 


PARTS, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


in Farm Implement News Co. Publications 


Aetna Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland. 

Armstrong-Bray & Co., Chicago. 

Bearings Co. of America, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Blood-Brothers Machine Co., Allegan, 
Mich. 

Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit. 

Burd Piston Ring Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago 
and Detroit. 

Clark Bros. Bolt Co., Milldale, Conn. 

Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. 

Delco-Remy Div., General Motors 
Corp., Anderson, Ind. 

Donaldson Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Edison-Splitdorf Corp., West 
Orange, N. J. 

Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp, New York. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 

Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co, Chicago. 
French & Hecht, Inc., Davenport, 
lowa. 
General Malleable Corp.., 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Guide Lamp Div., General Motors 
Corp., Anderson, Ind. 
Handy Governor Corp., Detroit. 
Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, 
Ohio. 
Hodell Chain Co., Cleveland. 
Holland Hitch Co., Holland, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Div., 
Newark, N. J. 


Industrial Clutch Co., Waukesha, 
Wis. 


International Nickel Co., New York. 


Laminated Shim Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Lincoln Engineering Co., St. Louis. 

W. C. Lipe, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Locke Steel Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., 
Detroit. 

McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, 
N. Y. 

Marvel-Schebler Carburetor Div., 
Flint, Mich. 

Moraine Products Div., General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio 

Motor Improvements, Inc., 


Newark, N. J. 


Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 

New Departure, General Motors 
Corp., Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Pierce Governor Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Guy Raby, Table Grove, Ill. 


Reliance Spring Washer Div., 
Massillon, Ohio. 


Rockford Drilling Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Rockford Screw Products Co.., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 
Rollway Bearing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Scintilla Magneto Co., Sidney, N. Y. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., Free- 
port, Ill. 


S. Taylor Chain Co., Hammond, 
Ind. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton. 
Tousey Varnish Co., Chicago. 

Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis. 
United Air Cleaner Div., Chicago. 


United American Bosch Corp., 
Springfield, Mass. 


U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York. 


U. S. Steel Corp., New York. 

Western Chain-Products Co., 
Chicago. 

Western Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Zenith Carburetor Co., Detroit. 

— & Tool Co., La Fayette, 
nd. 


And many others. 


Farm Implement News is the leading and oldest publication of the tractor-farm-equipment 
trade. Its manufacturer coverage in this field is over 95% of production. This paid circulation 


includes officers, managers, branch managers, engineers and designers. 


Farm Implement News also has by far the largest circulation among tractor-farm-equipment 
dealers, jobbers and distributors. 


The list on this page does not include the names of regular farm equipment advertisers. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(See also Dairy Products, Produce) 








k \.RM equipment produced in the 
United States during 1937 was valued at 
$580,153,796, according to the report for 
that year. This compares with $487,- 
273,428 in 1936 and $334,210,281 in 1935. 
It represents a 19 per cent increase over 
and is 74 per cent over 1935. 

During 1937 reported total sales at 
wholesale prices were $571,160,020, as 
compared with $446,135,643 in 1936, and 
$326,445,120 in 1935, or an increase of 
28 per cent over 1936. 

Sales for use in the United States 
are given as $507,060,444 in 1937, against 
$409,090,155 in 1936. Exports in 1937 
amounted to $64,099,576, compared with 
$37,045,488 in 1936 and $24,185,563 in 
1935 

Information upon which the data in 
the 1937 report were based was provided 
by 1,111 manufacturers, as compared 
with 1,103 in 1936 and 955 in 1935. 

Values of farm equipment usually 
shown in census reports do not appear 
in the 1935 report. Farm implements on 
farms in the United States were valued 
at $3,301,507,667 in the 1930 census. 
About 80 per cent of this farm equip- 
ment was used in 20 leading states, as 
follows: 


VALUE OF IMPLEMENTS ON FARMS 
LOWE oc cccccvccscesccosecscceqeces $270,516,267 


1936, 


Th cd ba phadheneesieennaane® 182,186,809 
eee eer 181,767,478 
De MEE 6.0060006546006d0000000 173.606,369 
WORE vciwentacassnseeuasuess 170,278,658 
NE ooo00060000600eekesese6sen 167,785,230 
OS —EEE ee 160,412,877 
Pennsylvania . 154,756,206 
Nebraska ...... . 150,925,108 
California ..... . 135,741,365 
North Dakota . 118,743,521 





South Dakota 107,343,678 


DEED 606 040:0660s00006ee0eeas 105.562,502 
CE ince6664-060665000006065 50608 103,175,957 
DENG 686560650 60606 6606600004 94,521,636 
SN cannenceeednsseeeceenen 92,857,906 
DE cacekhoeteduendcheatgunens 86.778,440 
DI ccetsteevscesenetewasnne 62,070,274 
WROD snccnsweccnsescancse 50,511,853 
EE errr ee 50,241,437 


The Bureau of the Census calls atten- 
tion to the growing importance of the 
tractor in relation to total production, a 
development which has been associated 
with the trend toward power farming. 

In the five-year period ended 1924 the 
value of tractors represented 29 per cent 
of the total value of farm equipment 
produced; in the succeeding five-year 
period the percentage was 35. Complete 
data are not available for the years 
subsequent to 1929 but in 1930 the per- 
centage was 41; in 1931 it was 34, and 
in 1935 it was 46. 

As in other recent years, the out- 
standing feature of 1936 tractor produc- 
tion was a further great increase of cul- 
tivating type tractors. The report of 
the Bureau of Census on production 
and sale of tractors in 1936, shows that 
of all tractors produced during that 
year 68 per cent were of the cultivating 
type, while these moderate size tractors 
account for 79.9 per cent of the produc- 
tion of all wheel tractors. Such trac- 
tors are used largely in cultivating row 
crops, and are particularly adapted for 
use on small farms. 


Farm Operating Equipment 









































Production of Farm Equipment and Related Products 
——Sold by Manufacturers- 
Manu- For Use in For 

CLASS Year factured Total United States Export 
TEED Gacusncvenesqeseebiensen 1937 $580,153,796 $571,160,020 $507,060,444 $64,099,576 
1936 487,273,428 446,135,643 409,090,155 37,045,488 
1935 334,210,281 326,445,120 302,259,557 24,185,563 

Planting, seeding and fertilizing 
PURGE a ctccccecescenesssnces 1937 27,717,826 26,947,523 25,481,451 1,466,072 
1936 23,373,718 21,635,725 20,692,349 943,376 
1935 15,019,285 15,242,299 14,663,176 579,123 
lS... le. eee 1937 33,041,165 32,467,225 28,759,177 3,708,048 
1936 25,996,779 25,032,889 22,523,024 2,509,865 
1935 19,631,968 18,989,042 17,126,781 1,862,261 

Harrows, rollers, pulverizers, and 
Gee GURUOTD on ccck céesncecessete 1937 16,652,889 15,547,916 14,506,839 1,041,077 
1936 13,239,666 12,133,770 11,597,635 536,135 
1935 9,037,902 8,558,502 8,221,318 337,184° 
Cultivators and weeders.......... 1937 22,230,536 21,045,915 20,256,312 789.603 
1936 18,786,189 17,341,934 16,731,352 610,582 
1935 11,973,223 11,835,897 11,395,974 439,923 
Harvesting machinery ............ 1937 46,581,762 53,345,886 50,516,650 2,829,236 
1936 40,593,759 30,898,598 29,605,618 1,292,980 
1935 23,666,639 27,757,482 25,461,041 2,296,441 
Haying machinery ............... 1937 19,740,475 18,047,827 17,028,264 1,019,563 
1936 18,983,791 16,653,296 15,927,654 725,642 
1935 14,753,170 15,190,521 14,708,095 482,426 

Machines for preparing crops for 
ee WE: écckecunskiceiars 1937 20,457,701 22,339,499 21,165,253 1,174,246 
1936 23,651,738 20,131,184 19,088,196 1,042,988 
1935 15,477,203 15,395,753 14,630,444 765.209 
OO, 6. o8n0 so 4a e0cstvinnsaceues 1937 268,394,076 258,855,257 214,192,212 44,663,045 
1936 214,853,968 196,630,536 171,850,905 24,779,631 
1935 147,825,552 137,990,418  123,432.843 14,557,575 
er rere 1937 20,848,765 19,726,990 17,838,272 1,888,718 
1936 16,047,004 14,982,962 14,033,707 949,255 
1935 11,151,591 10,490,744 9,942,451 548,293 
Farm wagons and trucks......... 1937 8,565,466 8,443,862 8,287,700 156,162 
1936 7,837,800 7,785,369 7,755,031 20.338 
1935 5,888,811 5,806,942 5,778,426 28,516 

Miscellaneous farm machines and 
OUT 4 ig ced 00 c0sscecceannus 1937 95,923,135 94,392,120 89,028,314 5,363,806 
* ae 83,909,016 82,909,380 79,284,684 3,624,696 
1935 59,784,937 59,187,520 56,899,008 2,288,512 
—Bureau of the Census. 








The number of tractors on farms has 
increased each year during the depres- 
sion, notwithstanding adverse influences 
tending to restrict sales and the drop 
in production. According to the census 
of 1930, the number of tractors on farms 
was 920,378. 

Farm Implement News estimate the 
number of tractors on farms as of April 
1, 1936, at 1,248,337; April 1, 1937, at 
1,382,872; April 1, 1938, at 1,527,989. 
The publication secured “fairly accu- 
rate” figures regarding percentages of 
sales for each state, and took into con- 
sideration the comparative rates of ob- 
solescence in different sections. The in- 
crease for each state was computed and 
added to the totals developed by the 1930 
census. The table follows: 

TRACTORS ON FARMS, 1938 


Alabama 8,996 Nevada ..... 436 
Arizona ..... 4,925 New Hamp.. 1,557 
Arkansas ... 12,890 New Jersey . 12,024 
California ... 63,481 New Mexico. 4,362 
Colorado .... 17,151 New York... 59,627 
Connecticut.. 4,359 No. Carolina. 19,695 
Delaware ... 3,188 No. Dakota.. 49,077 
Florida ..... 10,292 0 81,821 
Georgia ..... 11,634 Oklahoma 41,499 
BD sancses 8,063 Oregon ..... 13,079 
SE, canes 138,192 Pennsylvania 51,676 
Indiana 82,013 Rhode Island 946 
. ee 125,308 So. Carolina. 5,996 
sl rere 91,801 So. Dakota.. 43,476 
Kentucky ... 11,662 Tennessee .. 12,269 
Louisiana 10,940 EE éaceese 98,966 
ee 4,720 ae weabies 2,558 
Maryland ... 12,189 Vermont .... 3,419 
ae 5,921 Virginia .... 12,971 
Michigan ... 55,994 Washington. 12,372 
Minnesota .. 81,132 West Va. 3,834 
Mississippi .. 14,703 Wisconsin .. 76,232 
Missouri .... 48,404 Wyoming ... 5,251 
Montana ... 21,935 ——_ 
Nebraska ... 64,959 U. S, total.1,527,989 
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Farm population of the United States 
as of Jan. 1, 1935, was 31,800,907, the 
largest number ever recorded, exceeding 
the farm population of April, 1930, by 
1,356,557 persons. Gains occurred around 
industrial centers, mining sections and 
in areas often designated as subsistence 
farming. 

The increase in farm residents reflects 
the “back to the farm” movement and 
the checking by the depression of the 
fiow of farmers to cities. 

Of the total farm population, as of 
Jan. 1, 1935, 27,058,851 were white per- 
sons, an increase of 1,500,000 for the 
five-year period; the remaining 4,742,056 
were Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japan- 
ese and other non-white races, a de- 
crease of 190,000. 


Total acreage in farms was 1,054,515,- 
111 acres in 1935, compared with 986,- 
771,016 in 1930. This constituted about 
55 per cent of the total land area of 
the United States. Of the land in farms 
34 per cent was devoted to crops and 
49 per cent was used for pasturage or 
grazing. The average size of farms was 
154.8 acres in 1935, compared with 156.9 
acres in 1920. 

Between April 1, 1930, and Jan. 1, 
1935, the value of farm buildings de- 
clined about one-third, or from $47,879,- 
838,358 to $32,858,844,012. On a per farm 
basis the decline amounted to $2,791, 
the average value declining from $7,614 
to $4,823. 


In 1937 farms in the United States 
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produced cash income of $8,600,000,000 
including all Government payments to 
farmers by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, against $7,944,000,000 
in 1936, $7,090,000,000 in 1935, and $4,- 
328,000,000 in 1932, the low point in 
farm income during the depression, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Income for 193! 
is estimated at $7,500,000,000 

The number of farms in the United 
States, as compared with the number in 
1930, is reported by the 1935 census as 
follows: 


NUMBER OF FARMS, 1955 
Increase over 





States 1935 1930 
Alabama . ' .. 273,455 16,060 
Arizona . aneue 18,824 4,651 
Arkansas . 253,013 10,679 
California ...... . 150,360 14,684 
Colorado . eee 63.644 3,688 
Connecticut ere 32,157 14,962 
Delaware - 10,381 674 
District of Columbia 89 15* 
Florida ‘ 8 e« 72,822 13,856 
GHOGTGIR cccccccecsee Bee 5,054* 
Idaho .... ase 45,113 3,439 
Illinois .... we . 231,312 16,815 
Indiana sceeseee Be 19,265 
a eceownn - 221,986 7,058 
Kansas 174,589 8,547 
Kentucky aa 278,298 31,799 
Louisiana .........- 170,299 8,854 
Maine nee n6aee 41,907 - 2,901 
Maryland . vue , 44,412 1,209 
Massachusetts ‘ 35,094 9,496 
Michigan ‘ 196,517 27,145 
Minnesota PIP 18,047 
Mississippi , 311,683 980* 
Missouri 278,454 22,514 
Montana .... cer 50,562 3,067 
Nebraska 133,616 4,158 
Nevada neee 3,696 254 
New Hampshire .... 17,695 2,789 
New Jersey ......... 29,375 3,997 
New Mexico. seen 41,369 9,965 
New York ; 177,027 17,221 
North Carolina ..» 300,967 21,259 
North Dakota 6,631 
Ohio , ; 35,850 
Oklahoma 9,459 
Oregon , 9,673 
Pennsylvania 18,865 
Rhode Island 1,005 
South Carolina 7,573 
South Dakota 146 
Tennessee 28,126 
TORRE ccccoscececoss 5,569 
Utah skeobéasnes 3,536 
Vermont vr ° 27,061 92,1633 
VEPRRMER ccccccccccce 197,242 26,632 
Washington .. ‘ 84,381 13,47 
West Virginia ..... 104,747 22.106 
Wisconsin .......... 199,877 18,110 
Wyoming ..... ‘eee 17,487 1,476 

6,812,049 523.401 


*Indicates decrease 

Passenger cars on farms numbered 
1,134,625 in 1930, according to the cen- 
sus for that year. Trucks on farms to- 
taled 900,395 in that year. Gasoline en- 
gines numbered 1,131,108. Electric mo- 
tors totaled 386,191. 

According to the report of the Edison 
Electric Institute, there were 1,241,505 
farms in the United States having “high 
line” electric service as of December 31, 
1937. Farm-owned radio sets totaled 
1,399,495, according to the 1930 census. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion advises that 1,250,000 farms in the 
United States had central station elec- 
tric service on Jan. 1, 1938. The REA 
has lent or earmarked funds, to the end 
of 1937-38 fiscal year, for projects de- 
signed to serve 275,000 farms. For the 
1939 fiscal year, congress has appropri- 
ated $140,000,000, approximately enough 
to provide service facilities to another 
350,000 farms. The REA estimated that 
the average fairly complete farm elec- 
trification requires the expenditure of 
about $1,000. The average farm wiring 
installation costs about $100. 

The United States Department of 
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Estimates of Expenditures for 
Agricultural Production’ 


1929 1935 
Item Million 
dollars 
Feed, seed and fertilizer*... 1,228 634 
Containers, spray materials 


OE TD ccccccccescecese 136 101 
Cost of operating tractors, 

automobiles and trucks*.. 72 440 
UE $= obccdecececéesceocece 259 192 


Total current expenditures® 2,095 1,367 








Machinery tractors and re- 





DEED scetesdccecneseseecer 513 336 
Automobiles and trucks*... 403 257 
Farm buildings and repairs - a 

GR WUE cccccccccoccs 278 170 

Total expenditures on - 

capital items® ........ » Oe 763 

Total expenditures ....... 3,289 2,130 


*Not including labor 

2Feed costs are based upon the census 
of 1925 and 1930; interpolated for the 
intercensal years from changes in pro- 
duction of commercial feedstuffs, the 
marketings of home-grown feeds less 
industrial uses and exports, and changes 
in the level of prices paid by farmers for 
feed. The feed cost item is in part offset 
by that part of the gross income ob- 
tained from the sale of feeds finally con- 
sumed on the farm which can not be 
separated from the total cost of feed. 
Seed expenditures are the difference be- 
tween the amount paid by farmers for 
seed and income derived by farmers 
from the sale of seed. 

SIncludes only 50 per cent of the cost 
of operating the automobile and ex- 
penditures for automobiles. It was as- 
sumed that the automobile was used 50 
per cent of the time by the farm family 
for purposes other than for production. 

‘Includes fire insurance on farm build- 
ings, ginning, harness and saddlery, 
horse shoeing, irrigation and grazing. 

‘Only those expenditures for commod- 
ities and services which are used up in 
the same year as purchased. 

*Expenditures for capital equipment 
which are used up over a period of 
years and should not be charged to the 
operating cost of any one year. They 
are included here to show a more com- 
plete list of farmers’ cash expenditures 
during the year. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 











Agriculture reports the value of live- 
stock on farms in the United States 
amounted to $4,799,542,000 as of Jan. 1, 
1938. This figure applics to horses, 
mules, cattle, hogs and sheep, including 
sheep and lambs on feed for market. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, values of some of the principal 
crops in 1937 were as follows: Corn, 
$234,385,000: wheat $666,549,000; pota- 
toes, $198,180,000; tobacco, $317,737,000; 
cotton and cottonseed, $821,157,000; ap- 
ples, $109,534,000. 


Dealers 


In the retail farm equipment trade 
there are approximately 25,000 farm 
equipment dealers through whom 95 per 
cent of all farm equipment purchases 
are made, according to Farm Machinery 
and Equipment. 

No figures are available to show 
what part of the total volume of farm 
machinery business is done through ex- 
clusive implement stores, hardware 
stores or other types of retail establish- 
ments. Manufacturers sell direct to re- 
tailers in most cases, and some manu- 
facturers maintain retail stores, al- 
though there are but few outlets of this 
type. 

The majority of implement dealers 
sell tractors and other power farming 
equipment, and possibly 90 per cent sell 





gasoline engines. The sale of accessories 
required for power machinery is like. 
wise handled, in many instances, 
through the farm equipment merchant, 
whose stock now includes such items as 
spark plugs, fan belts, gasoline and 
lubricating oil, piston rings, radiator 
hose, tires, belting, radiators and other 
automotive accessories and parts. 
Gasoline engines for stationary use 
form an important line with many 
dealers. The gasoline engine is used for 


operation of such equipment as pumps,. 


milking machines, small corn shellers, 
ensilage cutters, feed grinders, shred- 
ders, household washing machines, ete. 
Tractors are employed to a large extent 
for all heavy belt work, but the sta- 
tionary or portable farm engine is used 
largely for lighter tasks within its 
power range. From 70 to 80 per cent of 
farm engine sales are in the “pumping” 
class, i. e., 1 to 3 hp. 

Many farm implement dealers are 
capitalizing the electrification of the 
farm by merchandising electrically- 
operated equipment for the household. 
as well as for the farm proper. (See 
ELECTRICAL. ) 

Surveying representative farm equip- 
ment dealer subscribers, Farm Machin- 
ery and Equipment found that 95 per 
cent sell gas engines; 92 per cent sell 
tractors; 83.4 per cent sell oils and 
greases; 83 per cent sell belting; 75 per 
cent sell rural hardware; 70 per cent 
sell cream separators; 77.5 per cent sell 
washing machines; 81.2 per cent use 
motcr trucks; 27.1 per cent sell motor 
trucks; 62 per cent have service and re- 
pair shops; 76 per cent sell farm fenc- 
ing; 53 per cent sell farm fertilizers: 
62.3 per cent sell farm roofing; 61 per 
cent sell farm water systems; 93 per 
cent sell binder twine; 65 per cent se!] 
poultry equipment; 67 per cent sell 
batteries. 

Of dealers replying, 83.4 per cent sell 
lubricating oils and greases while 16.6 
per cent do not. Sales ranged from 20 
gallons to 3,750 gallons. Omitting the 
latter, the balance of dealers’ sales av- 
erage 455 gallons per year. 

A similar survey, on the extent of sale 
of motor trucks by farm equipment 
dealers, showed that 98, or 27.1 per cent, 
sell motor trucks, while 264, or 72.9 per 
cent, do not. The 98 dealers sold an 
average of eight trucks apiece. Repair 
and service stations for tractors, trucks 
and other equipment are maintained by 
225 of the 362 dealers surveyed, or 62 
per cent. 

The Eastern Dealer in Farm Equip- 
ment points out that frequently the 
largest dealer in farm equipment in 
some areas is classified in other lines 
such as hardware, feed, seed, ccal, etc. 
Farm equipment dealers are active 
merchandisers and do much of their 
selling through demonstrations in the 
fields. 

Southern Hardware has found that 
farm implements and equipment repre 
sent a large percentage of the sales of 
hardware stores throughout the South. 
In its annual trade survey for 1937 
among 2,500. dealers, 81 per cent reported 
sales of farm implements. 
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Exports 

nited States exports of farm imple- 
ments and machinery during 1937 ag- 
gregated $67,099, 576, an 81 per cent gain 
ove last year when foreign sales 
amounted to $37,045,488. Important 
gains were made in most classes of farm 


equipment, and particularly in the ma- 
jor groups, tractors, cultivating imple- 
ments and harvesting machines. 


Associations 
Equipment Institute, 
Chicago. 


Farm 608 S. 


Dearborn St., 


Available Market Data 


— Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
innual Statistical Data on the 
Implement Industry. 


Farm 


This annual section of Implement & 
Tractor gives number and value of sales 
in the farm implement field, and other 
statistics brought up to date. 


Southern Hardware and the Southern 
Market 
This pamphlet extols the virtues of 
the South as a market for farm imple- 


ments 


The Agricultural Equipment Market. 
An eight-page survey including figures 
developed by the latest U. S. Census of 


tractors, small gasoline engines, farm 
electric motors, water piped in farm 
homes, farms electric lighted, automo- 


biles on farms, farm motor trucks. Pub- 
lished by Farm Implement News. 
Tractors on Farms. 

An analysis of tractors on farms by 
states and counties. Available from 
Farm Implement News. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending — 30, 1938.] 


Agricultural Engineering, 505 Pleasant 


St., St. Joseph, Mich. Published by and 
fficial organ of Am. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,406, (gross), 2,536. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $120.00 $75.00 $50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. 


Clark St., Chicago. 
P. Taylor. Est. 1919. 
Trim size, 54x84. 
Published Ist, 
De« Fo 
ment on request. 


Published by Estes 
Free (controlled). 
Type page, 4%x7. 
except Apr., June, Aug. and 
rms close 20th. N. I. A. A. state- 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation (CCA), Mar., 1937, 23,541, 
(gross), 25.271. Home economics teach- 
ers, 34%; agricultural teachers, 29%; ex- 


tension agents, 34%; others, 3%. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $70.00 
4 187.50 110.00 67.50 
8 175.00 105.00 65.00 
Better Farm Equipment and Methods, 
804 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Published by 
Midland Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Free. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
lished ist, September to May, inclusive. 
Forms close 5 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 8,948, 
(gross), 9,382. Vocational agriculture 
tructors, 61% ; county agriculture 
agents, 32%; misc., 7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $120.00 $63.00 $35.00 
6 107.50 56.25 30.00 
9 100.00 55.00 28.00 


Eastern Dealer in Implements and Ve- 
hicles, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by Wright & Wilkinson, Inc. Est. 
1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x 
13%. Type page, 9x12. Published every 
other Thursday. Forms close Wednesday. 
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Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3. 000. Rates— 

Page » Page % Page 
Flat $60.00 $33. 00 $18.00 


Electricity on the Farm. 
(See ELECTRICAL. ) 

Farm Implement News, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished every other Thursday. Fdrms close 
1 week preceding. Agency discounts, 
13-3. Circulation (ABC), 13,070, (gross), 
13.515. Dealers and jobbers, 82%; manu- 
facturers, 7%; manufacturers’ represen- 


tatives, 7%; others, 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 16 Page % Page 
1 $138.00 $71.00 $36.00 
13 110.00 60.00 31.00 
26 105.00 56.00 29.00 

For additional data, see page 174. 
Farm Implement News Buyer's Guide, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Pub- 


lished by Farm Implement News Co. Est. 
1888. Distributed to subscribers. Trim 
size, 8%x5%. Type page, 4%x7%4. Pub- 
lished Feb. Forms close Jan, Ist. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 11,013. Rates—1l1 page, 
$100; % page, $50; 4% page, $25. 

Farm Machinery and Equipmént, 804 


Pine St., St. Louis. Published by Mid- 
land Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 744x110. 


Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 5,700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $47.50 $23.75 
6 85.00 45.00 23.75 
12 82.50 42.50 22.50 
24 77.50 41.25 21.25 


Implement & Tractor, 10th & Wyandotte 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- 
plement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1886. 
Subscription, $1.75. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published fortnightly, 


Saturday. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (ABC), 
12,169, (gross), 12,793. Dealers and job- 
bers, 80%; manufacturers, 7%; manufac- 
turers’ and jobbers’ representatives, 10%; 


others, 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $65.00 $32.50 
6 112.00 56.00 28.00 
12 107.00 53.50 26.75 
Implement-Hardware Bulletin, Abilene, 


Kan. Published by Western Retail Im- 
plement and Hardware Ass'n. Est. 1895. 
Subscription, $0.50. Trim size, 9x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discount, 15%. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,050. 


Rates— 
1 Page 

Flat $45.00 $25.00 
Implement Record, 417 Market St., 
Francisco, Calif. Pubiished by Sosen 
Murdock. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 3 days pre- 


% Page 


ceding. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 2,055. Agency discounts, 13-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $21.50 
6 57.00 34.00 20.50 
12 54.00 32.50 19.50 
Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1011 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Published by Farm Implement Pub. Co. 





Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x10%. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $32.50 $18.00 
6 57.00 30.88 17.10 
12 54.00 29.25 16.20 


Red Tractor Book formerly 
Tractor Catalog, 601 Graphic 


Cooperative 
Arts Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. Published by Imple- 
ment Trade Journal Co. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $1. Free with annual sub- 


“Implement & Tractor.” Trim 
Type page, 54%x8. Published 
Forms close May. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 20, 175. 
Flat page rate, $225; % page, $112.50 
1% page, $56.2 

The ientnatenaan and Harness World, 15 
E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


scription to 
size, 6%x10. 
June. 


page, 7%4x10. Published 1st. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,000. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $55.00 $40.00 
66.67 37.50 22.50 
12 55.00 33.34 18.75 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Tractor Field Book, 431 So. Dearborn 
t.. Chicago. Est. 1916. Covers tractors 
and other power farm equipment lines. 
Published by Farm Implement News. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published June. Forms close June Ist. 
Agency discounts, 13-3. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 18,568 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $225.00 $112.50 $56.25 
CANADA 


Canadian Farm Implements, Stove! Bldg. 
Winnipeg. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 14x10% Type page, 9% x12. 
Published 7th. Forms close 4th. Agency 
discounts, 15-3. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 6,190, (gross), 6,640. Deal- 
ers, 92%; misc., 8%. Rates— 

1 Page % Page \% Page 
Flat $73.92 $36.96 $18 48 






















































































(See also Dairy Products, Produce) 





T =m horticultural industry has three 
major divisions — florists, nurserymen 
and seedsmen. All are intimately related, 
but each division is generally considered 
a separate industry. The florists’ indus- 
try is the largest division, including pro- 
ducers (both greenhouse and outdoor), 
wholesalers and commission merchants, 
and retailers. 

The florists’ market is unusual, 
Florists’ Review points out, in that 
there is no basis or need to divide sales 
prospects into separate classes of pro- 
ducers and retailers. In most cases 
the functions of producing and retailing 
are carried on by the same concerns or 
individuals. The exceptions are limited 
to less than 10 per cent of the entire 
trade, the publication says. Only a 
limited number of retailers, located 
chiefly in metropolitan shopping areas, 
do not operate producing properties. 
Also, only a small number of producers 
sell solely at wholesale. 

Retail outlets have increased 30 per 
cent since 1930, chiefly by reason of the 
addition of retail departments in a 
majority of the wholesale producing 
greenhouses and nurseries. The volume 
done by such stores individually usually 
exceeds the average of all retail stores. 
This is important to consider, as adver- 
tisers who direct advertising or promo- 
tion solely to florists who are listed 
strictly as retailers will miss sales. 


There are more than 20,000 firms and 
individuals engaged in producing and 
selling flowers and other horticultural 
products, operating flower shops, green- 
houses and nurseries. Of these, ap- 
proximately 18,000 are retailers and a 
large proportion of these are also pro- 
ducers. 11,242 firms or individuals oper- 
ate what are strictly retail flower shops, 
according to the revised 1935 census 
figures, of which two-thirds also operate 
greenhouses or other producing proper- 
ties. Of these, 4,886 retailers rent 
their quarters and the remainder own 
the premises on which they operate. 

Among firms who formerly operated 
only at wholesale, about 4,000 have 
opened retail departments during the 
last five years. The majority of them 
are not usually included in lists or 
groups of strictly retail florists. 

Among retailers there are several 
groups, including about 8,000 members 
of two telegraph delivery organizations. 

There are approximately 12,000 green- 
house establishments, ranging in size 
from 5,000 to over 1,000,000 square feet. 
Total glass area is over 200,000,000 
square feet. Greenhouses produce cut 
flowers and potted plants, for sale at 
retail and for distribution at wholesale. 
Potted plants are generally sold direct 
from grower to retailer. Cut flowers 
are chiefly distributed by commission 
wholesalers numbering about 300, most 
of whom also are wholesalers of flower 
shop supplies and accessories. 
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Florists, Seeds 











_ 
Florists and Farm and Garden Supply Stores, 1935 
Farm and 
Florists ‘ Garden Supply Stores 
Number Sales Number Sales 
UNITED STATES indaale 11,170 95,302,000 9,035 242,465,000 
New ENGLAND .... EE ee 1,037 10,179,000 313 13,056,000 
SREEIEE «cc weccccccccvecsseces 214 2,184,000 51 2,215,000 
eee eee eedentee abe see 66 590,000 80 1,622,000 
DEOUEROMMNAEND ccccccccccccsceses 615 6,046,000 119 7,349,000 
BOGUT TEMMEETD oc cccccccccccccce 54 543,000 19 353,000 
=r 7 673,000 7 387,000 
i a eR en ne 17 143,000 37 1,130,000 
MIppLe ATLANTIC... .......00e0000. 3,462 31,576,000 1,166 46,360,000 
ee ra aa 652 4,538,000 156 7,405,000 
EE ik os aay saeikG hihi 1,792 18,394,000 459 19,429,000 
PI. va vccccdedecesénces 1,018 8,644,000 551 19,526,000 
Bast NorntTH CENTRAL. .......ss00% 2,466 19,958,000 1,802 60,374,000 
EY ie oes ne aga wa veaenecneae 784 6,149,000 350 9,666,000 
i ne eccndeteunenesenene 246 1,836,000 330 11,883,000 
Michigan nksncasitnenaaes 455 3,841,000 256 9,623,000 
a 6 inn id own ehn Memiienl 750 5,942,000 561 19,905,000 
EN . -cccaccanecndvatseke de 231 2,190,000 305 9,297,000 
West NortH CENTRAL............. 796 7,247,000 1,634 38,322,000 
eee re Sa koe 6 madd wie 163 1,250,000 487 10,500,000 
Ee i thee ate aea ir 85 753,000 202 5,098,000 
ER RRERESS eea 114 1,472,000 326 5,772,000 
DT clecvedcnsh phbataaGeneer 321 2,640,000 253 8,763,000 
hid cig we dean dhe nimble 17 698,000 181 3,739,000 
North Dakota pooeeccoesonentecce 13 238,000 86 2,325,000 
Pn -. «ci cesagedtenauues 23 196,000 99 2,125,000 
RE BORAMGNG. cc ctkacs cavcsseds 885 7,768,000 1,891 37,986,000 
ED see bideet nasa wa kh pauls 25 189,000 30 571,000 
District of Columbia............ 56 1,064,000 10 316,000 
tt LapiVegdubhed Gagkaaaeh bee 130 670,000 168 3,638,000 
| REISER Is eRe e tee 116 1,003,000 592 9,077,000 
Dt  icsivesedueeentaenaceas 184 1,545,000 72 3,027,000 
Ph SOOM cccsccssacecessos 108 ,000 390 8,612,000 
tt Ce oncceetbevanewabee 69 397,000 428 6,742,000 
See nes die ed eeakae 117 1,328,000 151 5,553,000 
Se ccs a chek anna 80 746,000 50 450,000 
East SouTH CENTRAL. ..........00. 385 3,083,000 869 13,430,000 
DE «0 00et ee ede cvaddguaesnanae 76 517,000 318 5,861,000 
Ce i tecctenasenehetnadens 133 1,075,000 198 3,215,000 
DE  cchenavdecueceesanees 61 228,000 197 2,106,000 
Dt. iccessusgeeaetesvewas 115 1,263,000 156 2’ 248,000 
Wrst SouTH CENTRAL............. 609 4,041,000 570 9,311,000 
DE: cccckanthbapakesesendee 58 267,000 89 1,638,000 
De cio cee ckwéuueeeweneadens 98 787,000 78 1,482,000 
DED <¢i244 ¢depehhbedaneaened 88 726,000 133 1,465,000 
ET cdvivnds ke tameiAa eae hakaen 365 2,261,000 270 4,726,000 
Pint tpeendee ad whedenwnsad 228 2,057,000 250 7,574,000 
DI tesckebtegubedhucenaseees 24 171,000 22 688,000 
DL: cicdceenn seein hme 71 624,000 88 2,771,000 
i A ee eee ee hae 25 244,000 36 1,390,000 
DE ccuaceeupeswueneseeee sue 30 461,000 25 1,001,000 
EFPIA Se See ee re 4 —— ti et lc 
New Mexico ......cccecsecsccees 8 68,000 19 830,000 
tt citniuun ddadvehtaiawtheee ese 48 332,000 42 576,000 
DT cocpnénakne ceeseesienns 18 108,000 18 318,000 
PACIFIC. 2.20 c esc ce cece cesccccccecs 1,302 9,393,000 540 16,052,000 
a cncasviswitenswedekewa 1,045 7,135,000 351 11,888,000 
EE 6 Wiebe cae. sche gia dew lewll iit 108 876,000 88 1,828,000 
Ee 149 1,382,000 101 2,336,000 
*Chain stores and sales are not included in above table. 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 








The operation of greenhouses and 
nurseries involves large expenditures 
for the replacement of glass, heating 
equipment, delivery trucks, pipe, lum- 
ber, paint, hose, soil handling equip- 
ment, tools, etc.; and for the regular 
purchases of coal, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, fungicides, planting stock, seeds, 
bulbs, etc. 

Retail florists’ shops, according to 
Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural 
Trade World, are large buyers of auto- 
mobile trucks, half-ton to 114-ton; re- 
frigerators, electrical refrigerating equip- 
ment, store fixtures, business systems, 
bookkeeping machines, cash registers, 
electric signs, paper boxes, glassware, 
pottery, gift ware, novelties, candles, 
goldfish, birds, bird cages, baskets, 


threads, twines, ribbons, greeting cards, 
wire, seed packets, packaged fertiliz- 
ers, etc. 


Nurserymen 

According to the 1929 census of the 
horticultural industry, there were 7,208 
nurseries producing outdoor crops of 
trees, evergreens, shrubs, vines, fruits, 
nuts and herbaceous perennials, as well 
as tender plants in the sub-tropical por- 
tions of the southernmost states. Acres 
used in production totaled 140,736 and 
the value of land, buildings and equip- 
ment was $78,296,861. Persons employed 
totaled 47,718 and total sales receipts 
were $63,117,515. In connection were 
operated greenhouses covering 4,786,008 
square feet, having a total value of $3,- 
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440,003. There has been no later census 
taken in this field. 

The average fnmurseryman’s invest- 
ment is considerable, and he is a large 
scale buyer. The market is for tools, 
spraying equipment, insecticides and 


fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, pack- 
ing cases, twine and shipping materials, 
irrigating equipment, plows and culti- 


yators, fertilizers, grafting wax, prun- 
ing equipment, greenhouses, garden 
equipment, implements and _ supplies, 


and catalogs. 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution lists 539 establishments whole- 
saling flowers and nursery stock with 
sales of $25,124,000. 

The 1935 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments lists 881 landscape gardening 
and tree surgery service units report- 
ing receipts of $9,165,000. 


Seeds 


The seed industry is made up of (1) 
retailers, (2) wholesalers, (3) jobbers, 
(4) contract seed growers, (5) mail or- 
der seedsmen, and (6) importers and 
exporters. In the industry there are 250 
contract growers; 750 wholesalers, job- 
bers, exporters and importers; 6,000 re- 
tailers, whose major business is that of 
handling seeds, agricultural and _ horti- 
cultural supplies; and 549 mail order 
dealers. Besides the above, there are a 


great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 

Each year over 76,000,000 seed cata- 
logs are distributed to consumers by the 
mail order seedsmen. A conservative 
estimate of seeds sold in this manner is 
$70,000,000 annually. Associate lines sold 
through catalogs are of about an equal 
amount. 

A recent survey made by Seed World 
shows that over 90 per cent of the retail 
seed merchants are carrying allied lines 
of merchandise and that over 85 per 
cent of the catalogs of mail order seed 
houses list these lines. 

Aside from the sale of seeds, surveys 
by Seed World show, seed dealers sell 
annually $150,000,000 in agricultural and 
horticultural supplies. 


Associations 

American Association of Nurserymen, 
636 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Seed Trade Association, 
P. O. Box 6545, Cleveland. 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion, 484 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 

The Society of American Florists and 


Ornamental Horticulturists, 423-A Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 
Telegraph Delivery Service, 356 


Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Publications ; 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Est. 1904. Published by 
American Nurseryman Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 854x11%. Type 


page, 6%x10. Published list and 15th. 

Forms close 5 days preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 3,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 144 Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $30.00 $15.00 
12 52.50 26.25 13.13 
24 45.00 22.50 11.25 

Bulletin of American Dahlia Society, 251 

Court St., West Haven, Conn. Est. 1915. 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x10%. 


Type page, 6%x8%. Published quarterly 
from Feb. Forms close 10th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 2,653. Rates— 
1 Page % Page \% Page 
Flat $40.00 $21.50 $12.00 


Floral West, 580 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif Published by McDonald 
Publishing Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, 


$1.00. Trim size, 124%x16%. Type page, 
11%x15 Published every other Satur- 
day Forms close 5 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Publisher's Statement), 
(gross) 3,400. Rates—1 time, 
13 times, $1.50; 26 times, $1.00. 
Florists’ Exchange and _ Horticultural 
Trade World, 438. W. 37th St., New York 


2,200 paid; 
1 inch, $2; 


City. Published by A. T. De La Mare Co., 
Inc Est. 1888. Subscription, $2.50. 
Type page, 9%x11%. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 


counts, 0-3. Circulation (Publishers 
Statement), 9,635. Rates—1 page, $117.50; 
% page, $58.75; % page, $29.38. 

Florists Review, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Florists’ Pub. Co. 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
85x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 


Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 

discounts, none. irculation (Publish- 

ers Statement), 14,710. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $45.00 $22.50 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
<6 67.50 33.75 16.88 
52 52.50 26.25 13.13 


F. T. D. News, 251 W. Larned St., De- 
troit, Mich. Published by Florists’ Tele- 
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graph Delivery Assn. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (ABC), 7,143, (gross), 

7,505. Retail florists, 91%; others, 9%. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $18.00 
6 45.00 27.00 16.00 
12 42.00 25.00 15.00 


National Nurseryman, Hatboro, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Nat’l Nurseryman Pub. Co., 


Inc. Est. 1893. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 74% x10%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 

lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $32.00 $18.00 $9.00 
6 27.20 15.30 7.65 
12 25.60 14.40 7.20 

Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. O. 

Box 166, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Sub- 

scription, $2.00. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 7%4x9%. Published 7th. Forms 
close 23rd. Agency discounts, 13-2. Cir- 

culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,750. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $37.50 $22.50 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 

Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 


St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. Pub- 
lished by Southern Florist Pub. Co. Est. 
1915. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 10-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), Rates— 

Times 


13 30.00 
26 28.00 
52 26.00 
Telegraph Delivery Service, 356 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles. Published by 
Telegraph Delivery Service. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. 


Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,025. 


Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $18.00 
45.00 27.00 16.00 
12 42.00 25.00 15.00 


Wisconsin Horticulture, 424 University 
Farm Place, Madison, Wis. Official paper 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society & Wis- 
consin Garden Club Federation, Nursery- 
men’s Ass’n, and 82 Horticultural Or- 
ganizations. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6%x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,200. Rates—F lat, 
1 page, $25; % page, $14; % page, $7. 
CANADA 

Canadian Florist, Oshawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Published by Lakeside Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1905. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 12x8%. Type page 10%x6%. Pub- 
lished every second Tuesday. Forms close 


Tuesday preceding publication. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 2,112. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $37.50 $18.75 $9.38 
6 36.00 18.00 9.00 
13 34.50 17.25 8.63 
26 33.00 16.50 8.25 


Canadian Horticulture and Home Maga- 
zine, Oshawa, Ont. Published by Lake- 
side Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1877. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8% 
x11. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 21,829. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $104.72 $58.30 $29.15 
6 92.40 49.28 26.18 
12 92.40 46.20 24.64 
SEEDS 


National Seedsman, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. Published by National 
Seedsman Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $2.00. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
close 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $90.00 $50.00 

6 45.00 


12 70.00 40.00 24.00 


National Seedsman Year Book, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Published by 
Nat’l Seedsman. Est. 1935. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8. 
Published Dec. 1. Forms close Oct. 10. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,332. Rates—1 
page, $110: % page, $65; % page, $35. 
Seed Trade Buyer’s Guide and Directory, 
223 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Seed Trade Reporting Bureau. 
Est. 1916. Price $1. Free to subscribers 
to Seed World. Type page 4%x7%. 
Published Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 7,000. Rates—l1 page, $110; % 
page, $65; % page, $35. 

Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn St., 


5,000. 


% Page 
$30.00 
27.00 


Chicago. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x16. Type page, 9%4x15. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,254. 
tates— 
Times 1 Inch 
1 $3.50 
12 2.80 
26 2.40 
52 2.20 


Seed World, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago. Est. 1915. Published by Seea 
Trade Reporting Bureau. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published every other Friday. 
Forms close Wednesday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,310. Retail seed stores, 80%; 
wholesalers, 28%; growers, 6%; others, 
8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $37.00 
6 94.00 51.00 31.00 
13 84.00 47.00 28.00 
26 75.00 42.00 24.00 


225 College Bivd., 
Published by L. 


Southern Seedsman, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Kemper Wilson. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type size, 7x10. Published 20th 
preceding month. Forms close 10th pre- 


ceding. Agency discount, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Publisher’s Statement), 3,472. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $98.00 $55.00 $34.00 

6 85.00 47.00 28.00 

12 75.00 42.00 24.00 





























































































Flour Milling 


(See also Baking: Food Manufacturing and Distribution; Grain and Feed) 





For the first time in forty years, 
United States government figures show 
wheat flour production and consump- 
tion to be increasing. New mills are 
going up in various sections of the coun- 
try for the first time in a generation. 
The largest mill put in operation during 
1938 was a $1,000,000 corn mill and 
grain storage plant at Kankakee, III. 

Grinding volume for mills in the 1938- 
39 crop year will be near to a record 
volume. This is partly due to the fact 
that the millers this season are faced 
with the second largest wheat crop 
(nearly a billion bushels) in U. S. his- 
tory. 

While production has receded in other 
lines of manufacturing and processing, 
grain mill production during the cur- 
rent year is almost exactly what it was 
during the preceding twelve months. 
The extraordinarily stable demand for 
mill products is due not only to the fact 
that flour, etc., come under the head of 
staples, but also because of the record 
expenditures which American millers 
are making to promote their products. 


American Miller says there are about 
5,000 flour mills, including Canadian 
mills, which are considered a part of 
the American milling market because of 
low duties: on industrial equipment. 
There are also over 1,000 feed mills; 
over 3,000 local-trade combination flour 
and feed mills; and 1,000 cereal spe- 
cialty mills. The total is 10,000 mills. 

The main milling centers are Buffalo, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis, but less 
than a third of U. S.-milled wheat flour 
originates in the three states of New 
York, Missouri and Minnesota, in which 
these big milling centers are located. 

Milling ranks first in power ratio, 
utilizing 21 mechanical horsepower 
units for every worker employed. The 
total horsepower rating in all mills and 
mill elevators is approximately 2,000,000 
connected horsepower. 

Milling is a major market for dust 
collectors; fan, suction and blower de- 
vices; paint; brushes; and all equip- 
ment with safety or plant sanitation 
features. 

Grinding rolls take around 50 per 
cent of total mill power, and flat leather 
belts, V-belts and chain drives transmit 
mill power. 

Diesel, electric, steam power and com- 
binations are all used to approach the 
mill-power cost norm of 20 cents per 
ton of finished products. 

When the grain reaches the mill, 
giant unloaders empty it into mill- 
storage hoppers handling a _ carload 
every six minutes. Cleaners, graders 
and washers prepare the grain for the 
flour, feed or cereal milling process, and 
conveyors express the grain from the 
mill elevator to the mill. Many mills 
use a mile or more of 24- to 48-inch con- 
veyor belting. 
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Flour as well as cereal specialty prod- 
ucts go to the consumer in small sacks 
and packages. Latest government sur- 
vey shows monthly usage of about 10,- 
000,000 bags in sizes ranging from two 
to 12% Ibs. net weight by wheat flour 
millers. Also, flour and cereal millers 
use more than a billion cardboard pack- 
ages per month. 

Spiral chutes or electric trucks take 
the sacks to the cars or trucks. Ameri- 
can Miller says that one reason why 
millers are good cash customers for 
equipment and supplies is that 90 per 
cent of flour moving by rail is sold on a 
sight-draft-bill-of-lading-attached basis. 


Production value of American mills is 
close to two billion dollars, says Ameri- 
can Miller. The annual grind of wheat 
is approximately 600,000,000 bushels 
from which over 100,000,000 barrels (of 
196 lbs. each) of flour are milled. Ap- 
proximately that much is sold for $700,- 
060,000, and added to that is the output 
value of rye, rice, buckwheat, barley, 
oats and corn and specialty mills. 


Nearly $100,000,000 is spent a year by 
mills for equipment, supplies, plant ad- 
ditions and modernization, and accord- 
ing to American Miller one milling com- 
pany has an annual depreciation allot- 
ment of more than $1,000,000. 


New York state contains the largest 
wheat flour mill and also the largest 
buckwheat mill. Largest rye flour mill 
is in Wisconsin; largest rice mill in 
Louisiana; largest oats mill in Iowa; 
and largest corn products plant is in 
Illinois. 

Chief grinding medium for flour is the 
roller mill, a machine weighing from 
one to three tons. Whole batteries of 
them running up to 365 r.p.m. are syn- 
chronized with sifters clothed with $52- 
a-yard silk; with intricate conveying 
and elevating systems; with cleaning, 
suction, conditioning and packing de- 
vices. Main grinding medium for feed 
manufacturing plants is the hammer 
mill; for specialties, attrition mills are 
used. 

Mills use 100,000 tons of salt a year, 
molasses by the shiploads and trainloads 
every month, soda, phosphate, spices, 
sugar and flavorings in tremendous 
volume. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,193, establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of flour, meal, 
and ground feed from wheat, corn and 
other grains, against 1,932 establish- 
ments in 1933. These establishments 
mill purchased grain and sell the prod- 
ucts made therefrom. Value of products 
of those reporting amounted to $853,219,- 
061 in 1935, compared with $567,003,086 
in 1933. Average number of wage earn- 
ers for 1935 totaled 26,495, with a pay- 
roll of $27,104,722, against $22,591,371 
paid to 23,207 wage earners in 1933. 


The 1935 census shows the following 
breakdown of flour and grain mill prod- 
ucts: 

FLOUR AND GRAIN MILI. PRODUCTS, 


Quantity, 


Barrels Value 
Wheat flour, total. ...102,326,865 $664,565,299 
White flour ........ 95,301,656 616,386,170 
Semolina .......... 2,921,529 20,665,930 
Graham and whole 
wheat flour ...... 1,568,529 9,382,826 
Prepared flour ..... 2,535,151 18,130,364 
MO GG ccscccccees 1,509,133 5,914,056 
Buckwheat flour ..... 25,197,692 656,723 
Other flour, except 
corn flour (gluten, 
rice, wheat-malt, 
and barley-malt). 11,992,323 944,452 
Case BOP cccccccesse 296,595 1,217,427 
COG GOED cccvcesvine 7,217,355 31,247,488 
Bran and middlings.. 4,103,407 91,496,794 
Feed, screenings, etc. 1,368,123 41,021,577 


Grain ground or milled during 1935, 
according to the census, amounted to 
the following: 


GRAIN GROUND OR MILLED, 1935 


Bushels 
IE «a cick alain dike un nel eieled 470,533,295 
Dt s:iischensudneciassaseeesaanie 48,655,603 
Dt? cibcosdctunweesndetensneceeks 9,712,997 
Dt int dipaneddke acaeae ened aeee in 7,747,337 
PT scctcknigchodansdadewhteves 5,246,898 
ED. cceneneneavennesd wees 828,401 
Other and mixed grains.......... 3,130,570 


The 1937 Census of Manufactures, pre- 
liminary report, showed 112 establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture, from wheat, oats, corn, and 
other grains, of “breakfast foods,” coffee 
substitutes, prepared flour (self-rising), 
and similar preparations, with total value 
of products amounting to $164,495,199. 

CEREAL PREPARATIONS, 1937 
Pounds Value 


Breakfast foods, peace ae 
total ........+-.. 1,166,414,484 $106,892,554 


Made from wheat. 419,327,845 49,813,208 


Made from oats.. 468,370,092 23,788,544 
Made from corn.. 237,470,875 24,864,724 
Made from other 
grains and from F. 
mixed grains.... 41,245,672 8,426,078 


Prepared flour (self- 
EE § Scnathbadnee 818,422,439 
Corn grits for brew- 
ers’ use, tons..... 154,671 
Other cereal prepa- 
rations, including 
coffee substitutes. 


Associations 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Millers’ National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Southeastern Millers’ Association, U. 
S. Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Available Market Data 


. . . Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be had direct from the publishets, or 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Industrial Market No. 1. 

By questions and answers, this book- 
let gives a comprehensive picture of the 
milling industry as to its processes and 
the equipment, materials and supplies 
needed to complete them. Issued by 
American Miller. 


34,623,608 
7,171,452 


8,036,065 
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Publications 


| Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Miller, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- counts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $100.00; 3 


cag’ Published by National Miller pages, $90.00; added pages, $85.00; 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1873. Subscrip- page, $55.00; % page, $30.00. 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x1 Published ist. Forms close 20th. Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (ABC), Published by the Miller Pub. Co. Est. 
De: 1937, 7,517, (gross), 8,665. Mills 1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 
and owners, 59%; superintendents and 15. Type page, 9%x13%. Published Sat- 
head millers, 15%; engineers and chem- urday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
ists, 14%; others, 12%. Rates— discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Statement), paid, 5,788, free (controlled), 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $70.00 4,479. Rates— 
4 170.00 95.00 60.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 155.00 87.00 50.00 1 $110.00 $60.00 $33.00 
4 ae te ryt 30.50 
Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog, 330 : -50 49.50 27.50 
S. Wells St., Chicago. Published by Na- 52 82.50 44.00 25.00 


tional Miller Publications, Inc. Est. 1927. 
For flour, feed and cereal mill execu- Flour & Feed, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 


tives. Free. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Waukee. Published by Flour & Feed 


7x10. Published every 3 years—next is- Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. 
on 1940. Forms close ‘Aare ist. Circu- Type page, 7%x10. Published lst. Forms 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 8,000. close 27th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates—1 pase, $195.00; 2 pages, $335; 4 — ene * Pag ‘mien 
ages, $550; ition a » $105. e 

Ree, et ee ee 1 $72.00 $40.00 $25.00 
The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St. 6-12 60.00 33.33 20.66 


Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Editorial : . 

Service Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, Grain, 141 W. Jackson Blvd.,_ Chicago. 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published by Dean M. Clark. Est. 1936. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Page, 7x9. Published 10th. Forms close 

(Publisher’s statement), 5,281). Rates— 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page ‘tion (Publisher’s Statement), 2,500, Rates 
1 $75.00 $41.25 $22.75 —l1 page, $70.00; % page, $45.00; %4 page, 
6 67.50 37.50 20.75 $25.00. 

12 60.00 33.75 18.75 


Modern Miller, 175 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Feed Bag, Annual Feed Buyers’ Guide, Chicago. Published by Modern Miller 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2.00. Trim 
Fublished by Editorial Service Co., Inc. size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
Type page, 7x10. Published November. lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Forms close October 15. Agency dis- Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $35.00 
13 100.00 60.00 30.00 
26 90.00 50.00 26.00 
52 80.00 45.00 24.00 


The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis. Published by Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 6,775. 
Rates— 


Times 1 age % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
12 120.00 66.00 36.00 
26 110.00 60.00 33.00 
52 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Southwestern Miller, Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Published by 
Sosland Press. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 9%x11%. Published 
Tuesday. Forms close Wednesday pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $42.00 
13 135.00 72.00 37.80 
26 105.00 57.50 34.50 
52 75.00 40.00 21.00 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

CANADA 
Canadian Milling & Feed Journal, Uni- 
versity Tower, Montreal. Published by 
Holliday Publications. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation Dec. 31, 1937. 
(CCAB), 1,165. Rates— 


Times 1 yy % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
3 50.00 29.00 16.00 

12 45.00 27.00 15.00 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTION 





Points you'll want to know 


about Food Industries 





EDITORIAL SCOPE 
FOOD INDUSTRIES is published for the purpose 


of providing an authentic medium for the exchange 
of practical ideas by the processors of food. It 
covers not only the actual making of the product, 
but also the proper packaging, merchandising and 


distributing of it. 


Special departments, in addition to well illustrated, 
carefully selected articles, keep the reader in- 
formed on Everyday Operating Problems, New 
Discoveries and Inventions, New Equipment, and 
New Packages and Products. Then, too, FOOD 
INDUSTRIES has pioneered in the food field a 
series of special articles, each discussing a separate 
Unit Operation or a basic raw material common 
to all food manufacturing. These are forming 
the basis for the newly inaugurated courses in 
Food Technology in many leading universities and 
schools. Food Industries has pioneered in record- 
ing the rapidly expanding new development of 


QUICK FREEZING of Foods. Over 300 solid edi- 


Look 


cha 








Our. 





... The Foremost Business Paper 
Covering the Food Field 


torial pages have been published since 1928 with 
new developments being recorded in every cur- 
rent issue. 


Food Industries’ Editor-in-Chief is Dr. Laurence 
V. Burton. G. L. Montgomery is Managing Editor, 
with Ivan C. Miller as Distribution Editor, and F. 
K. Lawler, E. S. Stateler (in Chicago), and R. S. 
McBride (in Washington), Associate Editors. 


MARKET DEFINITION 
$10,217,463,029 worth of all kinds of food prod- 


ucts are produced annually by the country’s 50,181 
food manufacturing establishments. Approximately 
10,000 of these food plants produce over 90% of 
the total production volume. It is in these worth- 
while concerns (each with an annual volume that 
exceeds $100,000) that FOOD INDUSTRIES’ cir- 
culation is concentrated. As a result, advertisers in 
FOOD INDUSTRIES are assured of economical 
coverage of practically 90% of the productive ca- 
pacity of the food field. 


ovum 








®* FOOD INDUSTRIES ° 


“The Industry Paper of Food Manufacturing" 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Food Manufacturing and Distribution 


(See also Baking; Bottling, Beverages and Soda Fountains: Brewing and Malting: Canned Foods, Fisheries: 
Confectionery: Dairy Products, Produce; Flour Milling: Meat Packing, By-Products) 








a HE food and kindred products class- 
ification in the summary of the 1935 
Census of Manufactures ranks first in 
number of establishments, cost of ma- 
terials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy, value of products and 
value added by manufacture, among the 
sixteen industry groups which make up 
the census. 

The 1935 census covered 48,681 estab- 
lishments in the industry, against 40,- 
285 in 1933. Value of their products 
amounted to $9,510,674,624, against $6,- 
604,036,420 in 1933. The average num- 
ber of wage earners for the year was 
797,442, who received $799,881,481 in 
wages, compared with 666,237 wage 
earners who received $620,557,720 in 
1983. Cost of materials, containers, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy to- 
taled $6,721,920,280 in 1935 and $4,210.- 
015,149 in 1933. 

A study made by Food Industries in 
1935 disclosed that there were 500,000 
motor trucks in use in the food indus- 
tries in that year, of which 173,000 were 
operated by 3,620 fleets of ten or more 
trucks. In addition, there were 343,950 
trucks operated by chain store organi- 
zations and food distributors throughout 
the country, many of whom are also 
large manufacturers of food products. 


The number of trailers in use in the 
food industry is placed at 75,000 by the 
same authority. Annual purchases of 
tires for new trucks total 350,000 annual- 
ly, and for replacement purposes, 1,750,- 
000 tires annually. 

The publication states that the food 
industries buy annually 8,500,000 gal- 
lens of industrial oil, 11,000,000 pounds 
of industrial grease, 620,120,000 gallons 
of gasoline, 18,090,000 gallons of motor 
oil, and 6,380,000 pounds of truck 
grease. 

According to Food Industries, 250,000,- 
00.000 pounds, or 125,000,000 tons of 
food products are packaged annually. 

A large market for air conditioning 
equipment exists in the food industries. 
Among controlled atmosphere applica- 
tions in demand are temperature con- 
trol, humidity control, dehumidification 
only, dust control, carbon dioxide con- 
trol, ethylene control, ozone and ion- 
ized oxygen, other gaseous control, 
smoke control, and bacteria or mold con- 
trol 

Paint is extensively used in food 
plants as an aid in the fight against 
microscopic organisms which spoil food- 
stuffs in process, Food Industries points 
out. Air-borne mold spores settle and 
develop on damp walls; when dry, a 
breeze may deposit them in the food be- 
ing prepared. Many large companies re- 
paint their entire plants every three or 
four months, or once a year. Floors 
and machinery also receive regular at- 
tention from the painter. 

The food industry as a whole, is in- 








Production in Food and 
Kindred Industries, 


1935 
Industry® 
Main and Sub-Classi- 
fication 
Number 
of es- 
tablish- 
mentst 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Biscuits and crackers 
Bread and other prod- 

ucts 

BEVERAGES ** 
Non-alcoholic 
Malt, alcoholic 
Vinous 
Distilled, alcoholic. ... 
Rectified and blended 

liquors 

CANNED AND PRE- 

SERVED Foops 
Canned and proc- 
essed fruits and 
vegetables ........ 
Fish and sea food, 

Canned and pre- 

served 

CONFECTIONERY AND 

CHOCOLATE PROD- 
ucTs 
Chewing gum 
Chocolate and 
products 
Confectionery 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter 
Cheese 
Condensed and evap- 

orated milk........ 
Ice cream 

GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Cereal preparations 

(breakfast food, 

prepared flour, cof- 

fee substitutes).... 
Corn products 
Feeds, prepared, ani- 
mal and fowl...... 
Flour and other grain 

mill products....... 
Macaroni and re- 

lated products..... 
DEE Cedacknsacsnewans 
Rice, cleaning and 

Ce” er 

MEAT AND MEAT 

PRopUCTS 
Meat 


‘ry, cleaning, 
and pack- 


products 
OILS AND Fats 
Oleomargarine, and 
other butter substi- 
CU ccceccsccccass 
Shortenings (other 
than lard) and oils 
SUGAR 
Beet sugar 
Cane sugar 
Cane sugar refining.. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Flavors 
Manufactured ice 
Vinegar and cider.... 
Other food products. 


packing prod- 
1 


348 $ 


18,720 


2,193 
336 
54 


68 


562 


1,029 


1, 


re 


Value of 
products 
1935 
182,608,496 
052,464,404 


159,297,597 
420,030,140 

36,432,332 
152,874,908 


99,129,791 


649,644,032 


60,588,408 


47,766,180 


93,046,827 
259,889,300 


501,215,604 
48,949,723 


171,489,341 
209,684,610 


146,681,038 
103,631,751 


288,661,804 
853,219,061 


47,598,554 
75,118,334 


44,113,413 


,362,369,081 


92,944,038 
130,094,926 


32,402,226 
212,689,011 


95,159,804 
26,280,614 
377,214,442 


67,874,935 
128,385,457 
8,518,080 
222,606,362 





Totals 


oe seeescasene 48,681 $9,510,674,624 


*Industry groupings are those used in 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures. 
**Figures not comparable to those of 


preceding censuses. 


+The Census of Manufactures does 
not enumerate or consider plants with 
less than $5,000 annual value of product 


in the census year. 








ern states. 
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creasing in number of plants, with most 
of the newcomers entering the South- 
An important trend is the 





increasing mechanization and modern- 
ization of manufacturing establishments 
in the food field. Present indications 
point to an increase in this trend, ac- 
cording to Food Industries. The publica- 
tion also points out that 10,759 plants, 
representing 21.4 per cent of the total, do 
89.4 per cent of the business. 


Distribution 

There are 532,010 stores in the “food 
group” in the United States, according 
to the 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion, against 473,916 stores in 1933. 
Their sales in 1935 totaled $8,362,425, 
000, compared with $6,793,010,000 in 
1933. 

The 532,010 stores comprised 31.0 per 
cent of the 1935 total of retail units in 
the nation, 1,653,961, and in 1935 their 
sales accounted for 25.2 per cent of the 
total sales of retail units, $33,161,276,- 
000. 

A breakdown by types of stores is 
given as follows: 


FOOD STORE SALES, 1935 
Sales 
Stores (add 000) 
Candy and confectionery 
OE POSE ais 55,197 $314,467 
Dairy products stores and 
SE CHEE cd ccesedonvis 16,380 576,351 
Egg and poultry dealers... 5,747 52,404 
Delicatessen stores ....... 6,554 88,708 
Fruit stores and vegetable 
SEE ok chencdentaavtus 32 215,965 
Grocery stores (without 
SRE bn éccncctscunackaues 188,738 2,202,607 
Combination stores (gro- 
ceries and meats)........ 166,233 4,149,813 
Meat markets ............. 32,555 565,640 
Fish markets—seafood .... 6,919 46,811 
Bakeries and caterers..... 14,150 99,908 
Other food stores.......... 6,905 49,751 





532,010 $8,362,425 
Pateh DAD ici cdcccccoeseswes $663,418,000 


In addition to the above, there are 
66,701 general stores with food. Their 
sales totaled $1,110,403,000 in 1935. 


Chain Stores 

Chain organizations in the groceries 
and meats field total 1,455, according 
to the 1935 census, and operate approxi- 
mately 56,626 retail units. 

Of 187,036 grocery stores (without 
fresh meats), a total of 22,632 stores, 
or 12.1 per cent, were chain units, and 
164,404, or 87.9 per cent, were indepen- 
dent units. 

An important type of retail food out- 
let is the voluntary chain. There were 
809 voluntary chains in the country, 
with a total retail membership of 110,- 
040 stores, as of May, 1936, according 
to a survey conducted by the American 
Institute of Food Distribution. A break- 
down is given as follows: 


VOLUNTARY CHAINS 
Retail 
Organizations members 
May, March, May, March, 








1936 1935 1936 1935 

Wholesaler - spon- 

sored groups....534 481 81,242 73,153 
Retail-owned 

wholesalers .-166 157 24,849 22,723 
Co-operative 

CE bsnndeeae 109 8137 3,949 7,458 

SD ‘dakhsws uses 809 775 110,040 103,334 
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The Progressive Grocer’ estimates 
that voluntary and co-operative group 
stores do approximately one-third of the 
volume of chain and independent gro- 
cery, combination and general stores, 
and about 50 per cent of the indepen- 
dents’ volume. 

According to this same source, total 
volume of grocery and combination 
business is divided between chain and 
independent stores as follows: 

DIVISION OF FOOD BUSINESS 
Independents Chains 
Number of food 

stores , 390.750 17,750 

Estimated sales 


for 1937 ........$5,458,000,000 $2,.698,.000.000 
Increase of sales 
in 1937 . 5% 2% 


Wholesale 


The 1935 Census of American Busi- 
ness shows 22,129 wholesale establish- 
ments of all types, selling grocefies and 
foods, except farm products. 
WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS, 1935 


Sales 
Number (add 000) 
Full-service and limited func- 
tion wholesalers 
Groceries (full line) 3 $1,953,762 
Groceries and foods 
(specialty lines) ..... 12,156 1,682,961 


Manufacturers sales branches 
with stocks 
Groceries and foods 
(specialty line) ........ $3,102 2,252,156 
Manufacturers sales offices 
without stocks 
Groceries and foods 
(specialty line) 

Agents and brokers 
Groceries (full line).. ; 21 11,565 
Groceries and foods 

(specialty line) 

Assemblers 

Groceries and foods 
(specialty line) 592 69,541 


2,219 1,796,819 


22.129 $8,020.581 
The 3,211 wholesalers of meats and 
meat products are divided as follows: 
DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLESALE MEAT 
BUSINESS, 1935 
Sales 
Number (add 000) 
Full service and limited func- 
tion wholesalers ...... ..2,218 $ 441,852 
Manufacturers sales branches 
I a a os ee a 937 1.080.929 
Agents and brokers... 56 91.120 


3 211 $1. 613, 901 
In addition to distribution through 
wholesale and retail groceries, certain 
classes of large customers are sometimes 
sold direct. These include hotels, res- 
taurants, hospitals, schools and _ col- 
leges, dining car services, etc. The 
large meat packer and some other houses 
specializing in this field maintain 
branch houses for serving this trade. 
Wholesale trade in farm products 
(consumer goods) by 10,993 wholesalers 
amounted to $2,002,498,000 in 1935, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 

Both coffee and tea are imported by 
the United States and prepared here for 
sale and consumption. Coffee is brought 
in in its fresh or green state and blend- 
ed and roasted. Tea is subjected simply 
to blending processes. 

United States coffee imports totale1 
to the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. 

The United States holds first place 
among the coffee consuming countries 
in point of volume, and third place in 
per capita consumption, according to 
Uker’s International Tea & Coffee Buy- 
ers’ Guide 
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Distribution and Sales of Grocery Stores, Combination Stores 
and Meat Markets, 1935 
Grocery stores Combination stores 

without fresh (groceries and Meat and sea 

meats* fresh meats) food markets 

Sales Sales Sales 
Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000) Stores (add 000) 
UNITED STATES ..... 188,622 $2,202.641 165,552 $4,123,902 39,474 $609,415 
Nuw IENGLAND.........0:. 12,3€8 147,768 16,332 506,250 2,110 28,942 
Connecticut ........ .--- 2,865 32,506 3,337 100,831 464 7,409 
DE Shideétceudeneenetee 1,206 15,891 1,646 42,922 187 1,560 
Massachusetts ...........-- 6,322 80,060 8,086 264,968 1,147 16,362 
New Hampshire ..... inns 592 7,961 1,067 32,476 71 894 
Rhode Island ..... on 936 5,874 1,601 48,079 163 2,176 
Vermont ...... : Kee 447 5,476 595 16,974 78 541 
Mipptme ATLANTIC. ........+. 51,351 710.556 32,236 877,956 16,460 278,416 
SE DONO ccccccccvesees 9,077 127,677 5,405 136,592 2,563 44,596 
New York . seosevésee Ee 412,973 11,269 367,481 11,184 204,420 
Pennsylvania ........++es- 16,72 169,906 15,562 373,883 2,713 29,400 
East NorRTH-CENTRAL....... 29.038 428,769 40,723 887,806 7,107 119,317 
Illinois .... Wedekesanks 10,326 143,137 10,285 226,752 2,905 44,908 
Dt ccnereshheaseundeds 2,881 32,180 6,948 120,213 385 6,715 
PE secedeeeseteeeuee 5,451 86,011 7,987 168,390 1,046 18,423 
Dt Rebs evenecueeseeeseens 6.613 104,011 11,978 281,378 1,920 31,632 
DEE covudeebshéeeeks 3,767 63,430 3,525 91,073 851 17,639 
West NortTH-CENTRAL...... 12.967 170,613 18,974 460,192 2,147 31,816 
Iowa ... seceeeeteseséesce TE 33,894 3,542 $2'805 477 6,001 
a 1,260 16,686 3,545 78,578 207 2.544 
DE cwisetensequeeaes 3,745 57,588 2,371 72,132 72 14,533 
ES tale dae ks a awk ne 3,596 30,407 6,283 149,780 283 3,145 
Dt tineueenacaebedse 930 14,871 1,903 49,023 229 3,492 
Dt De cccceneneeas 654 10,337 611 12,377 143 1,230 
Pe BOE ececesececese 554 6,830 719 15,497 85 871 
SouTHm ATLANTIC. ...cccccces 26,617 193,785 21,118 448,953 3,362 29,470 
DEED ccacsseecescceees 37 3,284 586 11,820 110 1,648 
District of Columbia ..... 381 6,724 1,335 50,497 119 3,312 
DN scevénestateedeuaees 2,647 26,163 2,711 61,593 611 4,872 
I ele Cie ae wine abel einai 6,077 35,586 3,309 62.578 494 3,377 
Maryland ceebbabaneeawe 2.031 16,810 3,774 70,026 814 7,347 
North Carolina ........... 5,008 30,873 3,019 55,040 400 2,261 
Pe CEE cnceseeevee 3,646 23,198 1,506 29,921 279 1,783 
. cebveswdaceduevess 3,876 27,943 2,902 62,991 43 3,713 
West Virginia ..... 2,57 23,204 1,976 44,487 105 1,157 
East SouTH-CENTRAL....... 16,975 97,352 9,080 180,043 982 8,053 
DN i. osdccseedooedats 4,334 27,518 2,195 41,717 263 1,862 
OS SS eee 4,638 23,450 2,983 55,353 234 2,451 
Mississippi 3.559 16, 1,136 17,466 213 622 
OED 6c cccccececcs 4,444 30 2,766 65,507 272 3,118 
West SoutH-CENTRAL...... 21.073 155,493 13,135 300,600 2,125 16,831 
DD. scent eéeceue ‘cae ee 19,786 1,591 29,651 137 854 
I ne re ae 5,522 30,691 1,372 26,688 849 5,509 
te 6. cent eacene sent 2.840 21,436 2,924 7,771 133 1,436 
WS - Cabcddsesivacnaseces 9,439 $3,580 7,248 176,490 1,006 9,032 
PEOUITPAT. cc ccececéececees 4,137 53,289 4,567 142,196 579 11,662 
BOE. oo cccssecacuseceéeces 411 3,241 715 18,340 33 697 
SEED 6.66s60008660660008 903 10,304 1,764 50,521 148 3,267 
DY sccedestehestneesbaces 405 9,810 421 13,102 106 2,130 
coca neateceussece 862 16,335 465 16,080 147 2,895 
DEE. noss6eeGunnedscncdes 120 1,922 99 6,244 29 767 
SEG BEOTERD ccccccuccecces 740 3,998 340 9,863 34 367 
Dt jptundekeessdasaceeeee 484 3,440 509 18,175 50 882 
WEEE, gdcacoesessounne 212 4,239 254 9,871 32 657 
rrr Tr ere Tre Tr 14,096 245.016 9,387 319,906 4,602 84,908 
CEE §=scccenwcecusaces 9,481 167,492 6.772 243,935 3,300 61,425 
a crs 1.659 28,361 1,000 31,301 470 9,167 
WRUNG. | onvcccesncsces 2,956 49,163 1,615 44,670 $32 14.316 

*Includes delicatessen stores with substantial sales of groceries. 

—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 








In 1937, the United States imported 
for consumption 1,691,292,000 pounds of 
coffee, as compared with 1,731,727,000 
pounds in 1936, a loss of two per cent. 
Average per capita consumption of cof- 
a for the five calendar year period 

932-36 was 12.70 pounds as against 
eas pounds for the period 1927-31. Per 
capita consumption for 1937, based on 
calendar figures, was 13.08 pounds as 
compared with 13.48 pounds for 1936. 
Coffee is first in value of all U. S. im- 
ports. 

The same authority points out that 
from the standpoint of volume, the 
United States holds second place among 
tea importing countries, the net average 
of 87,163,000 pounds annually in the 
1932-1935 period being about one-fifth 
of the United Kingdom’s. In per capita 
consumption, this country is sixth, the 
average for the same years being .69 
pounds annually as compared with 9.6 
pounds in the United Kingdom. Accord- 


ing to the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
tea imports to this country for the year 
ended June 30, 1938, were 85,316,376 
pounds compared with 91,479,270 pounds 
for 1937 and 84,110,724 pounds for 1936. 

There are approximately 600 establish- 
ments which roast, grind, and sell coffee, 
one authority states. In addition, there 
are some 400 wholesale grocers who op- 
erate their own coffee roasting and 
grinding departments, and about 250 es- 
tablishments which purchase roasted 
coffee, but grind and sell it themselves. 

Equipment used in the coffee roast- 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, ele- 
vating machinery, labeling machinery, 
granulizers, cleaners, separators, and 
weighing, filling, and bagging ma- 
chinery. 

Production of food grinders, slicers, 
choppers, etc., was valued at $6,065,000 
in 1935, according to the Census of 
Manufactures for that year. Other data 
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on 1935 production are: Confectionery 
and ice-cream machinery, $5,051,688; 
flour-mill and grain-mill machinery, 
$5,167,349; packinghouse machinery, 
$5,216,881; and sugar-mill machinery, 
$1,260,337. 


One authority places the investment 
in the spice business in the United 
States at $16,000,000. About 95 per cent 
of spices used in this country are im- 
ported. 


Sugar 

Sugar production in continental United 
in 1937 amounted to 1,284,000 
short tons of beet sugar and 460,000 tons 
of cane sugar. The publication, Facts 
About Sugar, says there are 80 active 


States 


beet sugar factories, in 16 states, and 
65 cane sugar factories, in Louisiana 
and Florida. The season’s production, 


at average market prices, represented 
a value of about $150,000,000. The pro- 
duction of refined sugar from imported 
cane raws in 1937 was roundly 4,565,000 


tons, with a value of approximately 
$430,000,000. 
There were 23 establishments in the 


United States, exclusive of outlying pos- 
sessions, engaged in the refining of raw 
cane sugar, the greater part of which is 
imported, according to the preliminary 
figures of the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tures, compared with 18 in 1935 and 19 
in 1933. The number of wage earners 
employed increased only 1.4 per cent, 
from 13,832 in 1935 to 14,024 in 1937. 
But—the wage payments of $15,973,300 
in 1937 exceeded the $13,913,501 paid in 
1935 by 14.8 per cent. The gain in 
value of products, from $377,214,442 to 
$424,630,784, amounted to 12.6 per cent 
The cost of raw sugar, with processing 
tax, and other materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy used in 
the refineries in 1937 amounted to $360,- 
759,646, representing an increase of 7.3 
per cent over 1935. 

The production and value of the cane 
sugar refining industry as shown by 
the 1937 census was as follows: 

CANE SUGAR REFINING, 1937 
Tons Vv 


alue 
Refined sugar, hard... 4,251,286 $395,142,101 


Refined sugar, soft or 
brown 264,296 
Gallons 


22,603,146 


Refiners’ sirup, edible. 2,735,498 546,826 
Refiners’ blackstrap and 

non-edible sirup... .23,380,264 1.399.024 
Other sugar products... ...... 2.618,646 


In addition to the continental indus- 
try, the territories and insular posses- 
sions of the United States in 1937 pro- 
duced 2,783,000 long tons, chiefly raw 
sugar. This included 900,000 tons in 
Hawaii, 890,000 tons in Puerto Rico, 
985,000 tons in the Philippine Islands, 
and 8,000 tons in the Virgin Islands. 
There are 35 raw sugar mills and one 
refinery in Hawaii; 41 mills and one 
refinery in Puerto Rico, and 45 mills 
and three refineries in the Philippines. 

Sugar production in Cuba is subject 
to regulation by the government, which 
annually fixes production quotas. Pro- 
duction in 19287 amounted to 3,013,000 
and in 1938 to 2,976,000 long tons. 
Cuba's quota for the United States mar- 
ket in 1937 was 1,918,706 tons and for 
1958 the quota has been fixed at 1,731,- 























The Frozen Food Industry* 
All Frozen Foods 
1938 
1936 No. 1937 No. Intended No. 
Output companies Output companies output companies 
(pounds) reporting (pounds) reporting (pounds) reporting 
Fruits and vege- 
tables (fruit 
juices included) 156,224,175 69 228,417,100 94 284,614,970 67 
WOE. snvatudeawes 54,335,000 13 112,835,000 19 101,000,000 13 
DE sé¢ecneves 24,790,000 5 ,616,000 6 34,985,000 5 
DN” tcbceccwes 1,075,000 2 ,065,000 2 5,070,000 2 
Total ........-- 236,424,175 89 370,933,100 121 425,669,970 87 
Estimated output in 19387 620,000,000 Ibs. 
*“*Quick-Frozen”’ Foods 
1938 
1936 No. 1937 No. Intended No. 
Output companies Output companies output companies 
(pounds) reporting (pounds) reporting (pounds) reporting 
Fruits and vege- 
tables (fruit 
juices included) 89,009,000 27 161,374,766 37 242,901,000 29 
WE  séseseeeees 54,335,000 13 82,369,000 17 93,000,000 11 
PE cacnedess 24,790,000 5 27,599,000 5 34,480,000 4 
BE | eseaesausn 1,075,000 2 2,065,000 3 5,070,000 2 
Co 169,209,000 47 273,407,766 62 375,451,000 46 
Estimated output in 1938 — 480,000,000 lbs.+ 
*Meat frozen by packers for sale to institutional trade is not reported. 
+Estimates for 1938 include estimates of companies not reporting, and estimates of 
companies entering the field in 1938. 
Food Industries. 








738 tons. In the 1938 campaign there 
were 158 sugar mills grinding cane in 
Cuba, all of which obtained their re- 
quirements of equipment and materials 
from the United States. 


Frozen Foods 

Hundreds of food manufacturers are 
going into the frozen food business— 
many of them having been fotced into 
it to protect their own markets, says 
Food Industries. For all of them, it 
means the acquisition of new lines of 
equipment for freezing, packaging, stor- 
ing and distributing frozen goods. 

The production of quick-frozen foods 
is estimated at 480,000,000 pounds for 
1938, as shown on the accompanying 
table. 


Associations 

American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Spice Trade Association, 82 
Wall St., New York. 

American Sugar Cane League of the 
U. S. A., 407 Carondelet St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Associated Coffee Industries of Amer- 
ica, 120 Wall st., New York. 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 


America, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Association of Food Distributors, Inc., 
100 Hudson St., New York. 

Farmers and Manufacturers’ Beet 
Sugar Association, Second Nationa! 
Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. 

Independent Grocers Alliance of 
America, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, 60 Hudson St., New York. 

National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, 5446 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 

National Coffee Roasters Association, 
64 Water St., New York. 

National Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
sociation, P. O. Drawer No. 1, Braid- 
wood, III. 

National Retail Tea and Coffee Mer- 
chants Association, 1441 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 

Tea Association of the United States 
of America, 82 Wall St., New York. 

United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1001 Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

United States Cane Sugar Refiners 
Association, 136 Front St., New York. 

United States Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, Inc., Investment Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Available Market Data 


- . + Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Facts in Food and Grocery Distribution. 

This booklet, issued by The Progres- 
sive Grocer, covers such subjects as food 
outlets, prices, voluntary chains and 
chain organizations. 

The following three booklets were pre- 
pared by Food Industries: 
A Fact Picture of the Food Field. 

A summary of the 1935 Census of 
Manufactures and other pertinent data 
regarding the food industries. 
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Flow Sheets. 

A set of charts showing the flow of 
materials through the plant in 15 divi- 
sions of the food field. 

Motor Truck Transportation in the Food 

Industries. 

A factual presentation of the motor 
truck market in all divisions of the food 
field—number of trucks in fleets, total 
number of trucks, estimated annual pur- 
chases of trucks, tires, etc. 
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Merchants Journal, Lyric Bldg., Birm- New Jersey Grocer, 3 Sherman Ave., 


Published by Alabama In- Jersey City, N. J. Published by Retail 
Ass’n, Inc. Est. Grocers Ass’n of New Jersey. Est. 1922. 
Trim size, 9x12. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Published 1st. page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
(Publisher’s State- tion (Publisher’s Statement), 3,500. 


dependent Merchants’ 
Subscription, $1. 


% 

~ $20.00 
. Washington, D. C. Official organ 
A+ ~ ae by i 


19.50 


, Philadelphia. Published by Northwestern Merchant, 715 Lloyd Bldg., 
Pub. Co. Est. 1885. Sub- Seattle, Wash. Published by Washing- 


Rates— 
Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Ny 
$12.50 1 $60.00 $40.00 $30.00 
Y 12.00 6 55.00 35.00 25.00 
Modern Merchant and Grocery World, 12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Trim size, 9x12. 
Published 5th. boone ‘close 25th mo. pre- 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
r Publisher's Statement), 


Grocery Wesse 
Published Saturday. scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 


Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, page, 7%x10. Published ist. Forms i 
Circulation (Sworn), 4,222. Rates— close 28th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- ‘ 


28.00 


Intermountain Retailer, Salt Lake City, 
et sae 1: by Utah Retail Grocers’ 


% Page culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,289. 
$33.00 $18.00 Rates— 
16.00 Times 1 pegs % Page % Page 
25.00 15.00 1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
2 . 22.00 14.00 6 57.50 32.50 18.75 i) 
Naborhood Grocer, 604 Rosenberg Bldg., 12 55.00 30.00 17.50 


Published by Grocer Pub. Oregon Merchants’ Magazine, 807 Weath- 

Subscription, $2. Type erly Bldg., Portland, Ore. Published by 
Published 15th. Forms Oregon Merchants Pub. Co. Est. 1902. 
close 20 days preceding. 


Roanoke, Va. 


Agency discounts, 


% Page % Page close 1st. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Iowa Food Dealer, 1141 E. High St., D 

! ; ’ Published by Iowa Retail 
and Meat Dealers Ass’n. > 
Subscription, $2. 
‘ublished 10th. Forms close Ist. : 3 
Circulation (Publisher’s 


Nanka Merchants’ 


Nanka Merchants Union, Inc. Est. 1926. tion, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
Subscription, $1.50. 


Type page, 7x10. 


Jewish Food ‘Merchant, 


Trim size, 8%x11%. 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- ' 
74x10. Published 20th. Forms count, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's ‘f 
* Agency discount, 15-2. Circu- Statement), 4,655. Rates— 
Statement), 1,150. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $50.00 $25.00 
% Page 6 60.00 45.00 22.00 
$12.00 12 55.00 40.00 19.00 
10.00 Practical Home Economics, 
8.00 (SEE SCHOOLS.) 


12 
i Delicatessen G@oneem 45 W. 45th Pennsylwania Grocer, 1501 Unity St., 


Trim cine, 9x12. 
Published by A. D. 8S. Philadelphia, Pa. Published by and 


. Forms close 10th. / 
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scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


Agency dis- gan Ave., Chicago. Published by and 
official organ of Nat’l Ass’n of Retail 


% Page % Page Grocers. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. 

$20.00 $10.00 Type page, 6%x9%. Published 5th. ; 
16.00 9.00 Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
13.50 7.50 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- y 


15-2. Circula- National Retail Grocer, 431 S. Dearborn 


ers Publishing Co. Est. 1897. Subscrip- 


Forms clos€ wWational Wholesale Grocer, 431 S. Dear- 
., Circulation horn st., Chicago. Published by Lumber 


braska Retailers. Est. 1906. Type page, 
% Page 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 





(controlled). zine, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. Est. 
Forms close Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 





1,025, (gross), 11,209. Rates— 


=> 


9x12. Type ton Merchants’ Ass’n. Est. 1912. Sub- 


Agency dis- Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published 10th. Forms 


$25.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
22.50 1 bares $35.00 $20.00 
20.00 12 65.00 32.50 18.00 


519 E. 11th Pacific Coast Review, 942 Howard St., 
Published by San Francisco, Cal. ut 1928. Subscrip- 
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official organ of Penn. Grocers’ Ass'n. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Est. 1915. Subscription, $1.20. Trim size, lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency (CCAB), 4,200. R 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Statement), 2,735. Rates— 1 $60.00 $32.50 $20.00 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 50.00 27.50 15.00 
matement), aaaee pee— “ Pp 1 $55.00 $28.50 ryt 12 45.00 25.00 13.75 
mes age age 6 52.50 27.50 14.50 " : . . ~hillips lace 
1 $175.00 Not Sold 12 50.00 ©=6»«-26.50 = 18.50 Montreal Canada. Published by Busi: 
12 see ee de + Western Meat Journal, 1001 Lowman ness Publishers, Ltd. Est. 1938. Sub- 
” £9.00 75.00 Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1934. Sub- scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New scription, $1. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x9. Published Ist. Forms close 
York. Published by The Butterick Co, Page, 7x9%. Published 25th ‘Forms 15th. Agency discounts, 25-2. Circula- 
Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2, partly Close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,000, 
free (controlled) Trim size, 5x8. Type culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,470. Rates— 
page, 313/16x6%. Published Sth. Forms Rates— Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Times 1 Page % Page 5° 1 $60.00 635-00 $23.00 
culation (CCA), 75,198, (gross), 80,085. 1 $75.00 $45.00 $27.5 6 52.00 29,25 19.25 
Independent retailers, 90%; wholesale 6 60.00 35.00 22.50 12 45.00 26.50 17.50 
grocers and voluntary chains, 6%; cor- 12 45.00 27.50 17.50 Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 416 Me- 
porate chains, 1%; others, 3%. Rates- Wholesale Grocer News, 332 S. La Salle Intyre Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Published 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page St., Chicago. Published by Verst Pub. by Jackson Trade Pub. Co. Est. 1916. 
1 $360.00 $190.00 $100.00 Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. Trim Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
4 330.00 172.50 90.00 size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
12 300.00 165.00 86.25 Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. ir- 
Quick Frozen Foods, 1328 Broadway, New discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,052. 
York, N. Y. Published by Butchers Ad- Statement), 9,808 net paid, 11,247 gross. Rates— 
vocate Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Subscription, Wholesale grocery executives and buyers, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$3. Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type size, 7x10. 91%; others, 9%. Rates— 1 $55.00 $30.00 $18.00 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agen- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 40.00 23.00 14.00 
ey discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publish- 1 $165.00 $88.00 $50.00 12 32.00 21.00 12.00 
er’s Statement), 4,800. Rates—1 page, 6 146.00 77.00 40.00 COFFEE, TEA AND SPICES 
$150; 3 pages, $140; 6 pages, $130: 12 12 130.00 68.00 36.00 The Spice Mill, 106 Water St., New York. 
pages, $120; 24 pages, $100. Wisconsin Retail Grocer, 342 N. Water Published by Spice Mill Publishing Co. 


Southern Calif , St., Milwaukee, Wis. Official paper_of Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. Trim_ size, 
W. llth St. rag my Fy a Rt Wisconsin Retail Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 8%x11%. Type ae. +t. Published 
lished by Southern California. Retail] 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x11%. 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1914. Subscription. Type page, 7x9. Published 10th. Forms 13% <8. | Civewiation (Publisher's State- 





2.50. Trim size, 9x12. me ~ close 25th. ency Giscounts, 15-2. Cir- ment), 1,764. Rates— 
10%. Published Friday. Poon” ant culation (Publisher’ s Statement), 1,200. Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
Wednesday noon. Agency discounts Rates— 1 $140. 00 $85.00 $50.00 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher's. State. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 108.00 62.50 37.50 
ment), 3,783. Rates 1 $40.00 $25.00 $17.50 12 90.00 54.00 30.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 35.00 22.50 rt Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wal) 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $17.50 12 30.00 20.00 12.50 St., New York. Est. 1901. Subscription, 
13 42.50 25.00 15.00 Wolverine Retailer, 263 Houseman Bidg., $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
26 40.00 22.50 14.00 Grand Rapids, Mich. Official organ Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
52 35.00 20.00 12.50 Mich. Retail Grocers ae Bent Dealers discount, 10-0. Rates 
Successful Gro 2 Ass’ns. st. ‘ree to members Times 1 Page Page % Page 
Chicago. Published by Verst Put, es, ‘Trim size, §%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 1 $13500 "$80.00 $45.00 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim sine Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
11%x8%. Type page, 10%x7\% Pub. Gtecountes, 15-3. Cineniacten (Publisher's 12 $0.00 50.00 30.00 
lished 15th. Forms close 2nd. Agenc Statement), 1,400. ates— on 
ee 15-2 Circulation Ay — Pty 4 Tee; A El Mundo re... 95 River St., Ho- 
kets, sodeetall grocers, thy | Tata mar- 6 45.00 25.00 14.00 boken, N. J. Published by_ Russell 
Tim iP : ‘ 12 40.00 22.50 12.00 Palmer. Printed in Spanish. Est. 1913. 
1 es age 4 Page % Page Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
; vei ss $90.00 $49.00 CANADA page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
12 140,00 82.00 44.50 Canadian Grocer, 481 University Ave., 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
73.00 43.00 Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by MacLean tion (Swern), 3.143. Sugar companies 
Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1886. Subscription $2. and growers, 24%; supts. and chemists, 
St., New York. Published by Super Mar- Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 26%; engineers, 17%; fieldmen, 12%; 
ket Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- lished ist and 15th. Forms close 3 days mers. and assistants, 6%; others, 15%. 
scription, $2. Ty pe page, 91%x14. Pub- preceding publication. Agency discounts, Rates— 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 15-2. Member A. B. P._ Circulation Times 1 Page % Pa Page 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's (ABC), 3,864, (gross), 5,065. Retailers, 1 tee $90. 50 65.00 
Statement) (rross), 9,535. Rates— wholesalers and salesmen, 94%; manufac- 7 5.00 75.00 50.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page turers and purchasing agents, 4%; oth- 13 100.00 65.00 40.00 
g°RN AN $150.00 $85.00 ers, 2%. Rates— 13th insertion in “Sugar Reference Book 
6 225.00 135.00 75.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page and Directory.” 
lz ZVU.00 125.00 65.00 1 $70.00 $40.00 $24.00 Facts About Sugar, 95 River St., Hobo- 
Telefood Magazine, 400 N. Michigan Ave., 6 65.00 35.00 19.50 ken, N. J. Published by Russell Palmer, 
Chicago. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). : 60.00 32.00 17.50 Publ. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5. Trim 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 24 56.00 30.00 16.00 size, 94x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentaires, 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,225. 354 E. St. Catherine, Montreal, P. Q. Pub- 0-2. Circulation (Sworn), 4661. Sugar 












Rates— lished by French Commercial Publica- companies and executives, 43%; engi- 
see 1 ase ty $y % Page tions, Ltd. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. neers, ete. = f brokers, mfrs., etc., 6%; 
. 45.00 $25.0 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- “thers, ates— 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency Times 1 Pag % Page % Page 
12 65.00 37.50 20.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 1 $200. 0 $125.00 $100.00 
Texas Food Journal, Insurance Exchange 5,255 Rates— ‘ ‘ y 150.00 ones 75.08 
Bldg.. Dallas, Texas. Published by Times 1Page % Page % Page 13 125.00 | 75.0 50.00 
Texas Retail Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 1926 1 $65.00 $38. 00 $24.00 13th insertion in ‘Sugar etevence Book 
Subscription, $1. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 6 60.00 35.00 20.00 and Directory.” ayes 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 12 50.00 27.50 . 16.50 Sugar Beet Journal, 507 Second National 
discounts, 15-2 Rates The Nabob,. 510 W. Hastings St., Vancou- Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. Published by 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ver, B. C. Published by R. J. Frith. Est. Farmers and Mfrs. Beet Sugar Assn. Est. 
1 $90.00 "$55.0 9 1916. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size. 9x12. 1935. Subscription, 50c. Type size, 4%x 
$55.00 $32.00 
6 72.00 0 9 Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 75. Published 20th. Forms close 8th. 
late 37.50 l 5th \ li t 15-2. Ci \ y li t 15-2 Circulation 
; close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. r- Agency discounts, 5-2. culz 
et asananin Grossey ong Hiateed culation (Publisher's Statement), 1,759. (Publisher’s Statement) (gross), 27,053. 
Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. ‘Tires om _ — ie x Py 
1898. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 74x — 1 eee ate A — ais ¥ ty Hy 4 Sage 
9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published ap- 6 40.00 5° 00 12.00 6 eae 31.00 17 50 
prextmate’y July 15 Agency discounts, 12 35.00 20.00 10.00 12 50.00 27.50 15 50 
0. Cc . atio > lis ars State < ~ eo. «WV. - ov. -i.0 = 
3,500. "Rates- ee eee Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, with The Sugar Journal, 339 Carondelet_ St. 
$60: Classified section. 1 page 1. which is incorporated The Commercial New Orleans, La. Published by Fort 
Vv h t . ; pase, Merchandiser, Stovel Bldg., Winnipeg Pipes. Est. 1938. Subscription, $2. Type 
- untary and Co-operative Groups Mag- Published by The Prairie Grocer and size, 674x9%. Published 25th. Forms 
lished — , tA — Pag TR peevenener, | at. 1928 Subscription, $1. close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
. : y & - rim size, 8%x11% Type page, 74x10. Rates 
Groups Magazine. Bst. 1931. Subscrip- Published 20th. Forms stone Th, "Agen- Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
a So ag ea —— cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 1 $100.00 "$60.00 $32.00 
— oF cose . gency s- 5.029. Rates. effective Oct. 1, 1938— 6 90.00 54.00 28.80 
— aot ge A erggmenes free Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 12 88.50 51.00 97.20 
een wane »60U rates 70.00 $0.00 22.00 Sugar Reference Book and Directory. 
7 tonto % Page % Page 6 65.00 36.00 20.00 Published annually in English by Russell 
6 243.00 ht a+ $75.00 12 60.00 33.00 18.00 Palmer Publ., 95 River St., Hoboken, N. 
12 225.00 126.0 to 4 Retail Grocer and Provisioner, 137 Well- 4 Subscription, $5.25. Type page, 7x10. 
a 28. 00 67.50 ington St., W., Toronto. Published by Published July 1. Forms close June 15. 
West Coast Trade, Provident Bldg., Ta- Wrigley Publications, Ltd. Est. 1910. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
coma, Wash. Published by Wilmer F. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type lisher’s Statement), 5,807. Rates—1l1 page, & 
Hemming. Est. 1889. Subscription, $1.50. page, 7%x9. Published 18th. Forms close $200; % page, $125; 4% page, $100. 
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- Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 

tion about a publication 

refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications” on page 13. 


Market Data 


| In looking for data re- 
| garding atrade, industry or 
| profession, refer to “Index 
| to Markets,” on page 7. 


Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 
page 13. 
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AND READERS 
LIKE THESE 


To understand the marketing opportunities 
offered by a trade paper it is essential to 
know its readers and their duties. 


TRAFFIC WORLD'S READERS 
(Issue of May 7, 1938) 


Classification Copies % 
EE so nccectococeens 3,769 46.83 
Transportation ........... 3,245 40.32 
Industrial organizations... 357 4.43 
Miscellaneous .........+- 578 7.18 
Unclassified .......--+e+-. 100 1.24 

EE. Seuon ncuniupeseces 8,049 100.00° 

INDUSTRIAL 


In the United States there are 4,300 manu- 
facturers rated over $1,000,000—75% of 
TRAFFIC WORLD industrial circulation 
goes to shipper companies in that classi- 
fication—85% goes to companies rated 
over $500,000. 

17,000 Readers—Every 100 copies of 
TRAFFIC WORLD going to industrial con- 
cerns is routed (according to the subscrib- 
ers’ own statements) to 480 readers: 18 
presidents, 22 vice-presidents, 16 secre 
taries, 16 treasurers, 13 plant superinten- 
dents, 18 purchasing agents, 21 sales man- 
agers, 96 traffic managers, and 260 addi 
tional executives and assistants. 
Industrial Traffic Managers—-These men 
the most frequent industrial readers of 
TRAFFIC WORLD, are important execu- 
tives. With concerns rated over $1,000,000 
their average salary is $6.700 and in in 
dividual cases in excess of $15,000 

Their duties are technical and complex 
und because of this their influence on 
purchases is significant. A survey made 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
ports the nature of their purchases in 
addition to that of transportation: 
“Many independently operated traffic de- 
partments are authorized to purchase 
assist in the purchase of, or at least 
requisition the purchase of, merchandise 
supplies and equipment. Twine, wrap- 
ping paper, tags, labels, marking mate- 
rials, boxes, crates, cans and bills of lad- 
ing and other blank forms illustrate such 
supplies. Transportation equipment, pur- 
chased outright by the traffic department 
or in consultation with the purchasing de 
partment, consists of locomotives, cars 
trucks, motor equipment, and vessels and 
supplies such as fuel and oil 

“The traffic department makes certain in- 
vestigations and studies of benefit to the 
sales department . Some have to do 
with the kind of packing and the type of 
containers to use; others pertain to an 
alysis of the competitive situation; and 
still others to the location of new markets 
and the ability to reach them.” 





TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads—Every Class I railroad is on 
TRAFFIC WORLD'S subscription list, and 
with few exceptions, it is received by ex- 
ecutives of all Class II and III railroads. 
Two-thirds of these subscriptions go to 
the executive and traffic groups with 
practically a 100% coverage of operating 
department executives among the readers 
The railroad traffic department's influence 
on purchases is often overlooked in sell 
ing this field—no other publication 
blankets the traffic department. 
Other Transport Services—Practically al! 
of the leading motor transport lines are 
subscribers to TRAFFIC WORLD. Nearly 
r cent of the subscriptions go directly 
» presidents. The two Express com- 
the important steamship lines 
fr it forwarding companies and air 
lines all find TRAFFIC WORLD essential 
22,000 Readers Among Transportation 
Lines—-Studies made of the routing of 
TRAFFIC WORLD show that the copies 
going to transportation agencies average 
about 7 readers. 





OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Th remaining 1,035 subscriptions to 
TRAFFIC WORLD go to industrial organi- 
zations and associations, chambers of 
commerce, traffic bureaus and counsellors 
members of regulatory bodies, students of 
transportation courses, etc 
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HE TRAFFIC WORLD, established in 1907, 

is the only national news weekly for 

shippers and carriers devoted exclusively 
to reporting the legal and technical develop- 
ments in the field of freight distribution. Its birth 
31 years ago followed shortly the passage of 
the Hepburn act, commonly referred to as the 
act which “put teeth” into the original act to 
regulate commerce, passed by Congress in 1887 
and bringing into existence the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Briefly described TRAFFIC WORLD is a “prompt 
and reliable source of information and news of 
the transportation field, reporting current changes 
in the rates, services and facilities of the rail- 
roads, motor truck operators, steamship lines, 
waterway and air transport operators, state 
and Federal regulatory matters, and including 
matters pertaining to the preparation, handling 
and storage cf freight for distribution.” 


$10 A YEAR—75°%/, RENEWALS 


The highly specialized and technical information 
that is required by those engaged in the han- 
jling of freight traffic makes TRAFFIC WORLD 
an expensive publication to produce. That such 
service as is provided by TRAFFIC WORLD is 
vital is demonstrated by the $10 price and a 
record of 75% renewals. 

MORE THAN 40,000 READERS 
TRAFFIC WORLD has a readership in excess of 
40,000, the majority of whom directly or indi- 
rectly control or influence purchases. The sell- 
ing of products and services used in the field 


of traffic and distribution will be made easier if 
you tell your story in TRAFFIC WORLD. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





BUY PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES 
LIKE THESE 


The value of the market offered an ad- 
vertiser by a business paper can be 
judged by three things: 

1. Character of the paper’s subscribers. 
TRAFFIC WORLD'S subscribers have 
been introduced. 

2. Essentialness of the paper to its 
readers. TRAFFIC WORLD'S renewal 
percentage and its subscription price 
prove its need. 

3. Nature and quantity of the products 
and services purchased or specified 
by the paper’s readers. Some require- 
ments of TRAFFIC WORLD'S §ssub- 
scribers are summarized below. 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 
Railroad—The total freight revenue of 
Class I railroads in 1933 was $2,492,738,- 
042. A comprehensive survey showed 
$2,129,077,674, or 85%, was paid by 
TRAFFIC WORLD industrial subscribers. 
Motor—The U. S. Bureau of Census shows 
a freight revenue of $530,860,000 for motor 
freight transportation in 1935. Of this 
amount approximately $250,000,000, or 
47%, was paid by TRAFFIC WORLD in- 
dustrial subscribers. 

Water—Information furnished by TRAFFIC 
WORLD industrial subscribers indicates 
that they annually pay in excess of one- 
third of the freight revenues collected by 
ocean, coastal and inland waterway 
services. 
Other—Equally important are TRAFFIC 
WORLD subscribers to the express, car- 
loading and car leasing companies. 
PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 
The purchase and routing of passenger 
transportation for official company travel 
and often other travel is a common func- 
tion of industrial traffic departments. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
TRAFFIC WORLD covers a major market 
for equipment used in transporting freight. 
Industrial—Subscribers include the ship- 
pers with the largest private truck fleets. 


Railroad—THE TRAFFIC WORLD goes to 
the railroad men most interested in rail- 
road operated motor trucks—purchases in 
1937 represented an increase of 18 per 
cent over 1936. 

Motor Freight—A study of the motor 
freight lines subscribing to the TRAFFIC 
WORLD shows that they operate in excess 
of 63,000 units of motor equipment: 21,000 
trucks, 18,000 tractors, 24,000 trailers. 
Tires—Gasoline—Accessories—The market 
served is indicated by the extent to which 
automotive equipment is used. 


WAREHOUSING 
A 1937 survey of TRAFFIC WORLD indus- 
trial subscribers showed that 60 per cent 
use merchandise warehouses and that 
each carried stocks in an average of 18 
cities, representing more than 40,000 ware- 
house accounts. 


PORTS—INDUSTRIAL SITES 

80 per cent of TRAFFIC WORLD industrial 
subscribers maintain privately operated 
warehouses, branch offices, or branch 
plants in an average of 12 cities each 
from which they distribute their products, 
on the average, to 32 states. 72 per cent 
of these subscribers export, import, or both. 
Those interested in the sale or lease of 
industrial sites or branch office space 
reach through TRAFFIC WORLD the com- 
panies that now maintain 45,000 such 
plants or offices and that are constantly 
establishing new locations. 


OTHER PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


The demand for other services and prod- 
ucts can be measured by the volumes of 
traffic moved by TRAFFIC WORLD sub- 
scribers. As originators of two-thirds of 
the freight tonnage they must use approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the materials, equip- 
ment and services necessary for such 
operations. These include: 


Packing and Shipping Materials and 
Equipment, Freight Handling Equipment, 
Office Equipment and Supplies, Communi- 
cation Services, Professional Services, 
Traffic Courses, Traffic Books, Freight 
Guides, Insurance. 
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Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing 


(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads, Steam: Refrigerating Industries) 





Fri (GHT traffic in the United States 
during 1936 is estimated to have reached 
505,475,400,000 ton-miles. 

The following table shows the ratio 
of total freight traffic handled in 1936 
by each of the several agencies of trans- 
portation: 

VOLUME OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Per cent 


Agency of total 
Seeam TAUTORES ...ccccccccessccccs 67.5 
Grent EMBO cccccvccecs awe cadiik ei Ce 
Dalam WEGETWOIS cccccccccccecessse 3.0 
Pipe limeS ......ceeeeececereseces e 6.1 
Sepewesty GEUGMD oc cccccccsccesees 8.0 
AD GCROE cvccecevcsccessesecnes 0.1 

WORE ccccccccvoescectsocrccesoss 100.0 


Total railroad freight revenue was $3,- 
377,908,423 in 1937, according to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. In the 

2-month period ending June 30, 1938, 
the railroads carried 33,295,124 cars of 
freight. In the first 31 weeks of 1938, 
loadings totaled 17,087,250 cars, a de- 
crease of 5,711,010 cars under the 22,798,- 
260 cars loaded in the like period of 
1937, and a decrease of 3,255,938 cars 
under the 20,343,188 cars loaded in the 
corresponding period of 1936. 

The sum of $530,860,000, or slightly 
more than one-half billion dollars, was 
received in 1935 by the 61,216 motor 
trucking for hire concerns from which 
schedules were received in the regular 
1935 census field canvass. These con- 
cerns reported an average of 158,283 
persons on their payrolls for the year. 
The sum of $179,485,000 was paid to 
these employees in 1935, of which $165,- 
015,000 was paid to full-time and $14,- 
470,000 to part-time employees. This did 
not include compensation to the 59,621 
active proprietors and firm members of 
unincorporated businesses nor the 14,- 
606 members of their families working. 

The number of vehicles in operation 
by these concerns in October, 1935, 
amounted to 188,809. Stand-by equip- 
ment was not included. In counting the 
number, semi-trailers and tractors were 
considered as separate vehicles. 

There were five states (New York, 
California, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois) 
which reported more than 35 million dol- 
lars revenue each. New York led with 
$61,854,000 which was 11.7 per cent of 
the total revenues for the United States. 

For census purposes motor trucking 
concerns were classified into three 
groups in terms of the type of operation 
which accounted for the major portion 
of their 1935 revenue. These groups 
were (1) local, (2) intrastate, and (3) 
interstate. Analysis of the data shows 
that 74.6 per cent of the trucking con- 
cerns reporting were engaged primarily 
in local operations, 16.7 per cent in intra- 
State, and 8.7 per cent in interstate 
trucking. In terms of annual revenue, 
however, local operators accounted for 
enly 38.4 per cent of the total, intrastate 
24.7 per cent, and interstate 36.9 per cent 
of the total. Revenue of local truckers 











Railroad Freight Tratfic, by Classes of Commodities 
Number of Freight Cars Loaded Twelve Months ending with June 30— 
1929 1933 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Grain and grain prod- 

eee 2,501,795 1,706,508 1,541,302 1,726,441 1,753,994 1,935,477 
Eee GREE. ave ccvccuceses 1,456,068 892,179 988,272 706,199 766,973 714,002 
BE 0n66:040466000056005%0 9,041,489 5,354,506 6,148,563 6,293,260 7,159,743 5,928,503 
SE -cckst0d4deetenteaee 587,210 229,138 302,407 390,138 543,544 355,573 
Forest products ........ 3,319,079 884,129 1,183,590 1,530,990 1,850,341 1,577,828 
CD nsenecddeseeeust¢eane 2,171,121 266,543 827,581 1,180,376 2,102,993 1,598,463 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1...13,197,149 8,481,558 8,080,320 8,062,008 8,589,849 8,013,848 
Miscellaneous ......... 20,471,156 9,601,871 11,498,031 13,037,787 15,751,619 13,171,430 
TE - weeceaescsawses 52,745,067 27,416,432 30,570,066 32,927,199 38,519,056 33,295,124 

—American Association of Railroads. 











from all sources amounted to $2,120 per 
vehicle operated, as compared with $3,- 
069 for intrastate, and $3,926 for inter- 
state operators. 

An important measure of size other 
than revenue is the number of vehicles 
operated. Trucking for hire concerns 
were classified into ten groups ranging 
from one-truck operators to concerns 
operating 100 or more vehicles. It is 
significant that almost two-thirds (65.5 
per cent) of all for-hire truckers were 
one-unit operators. These concerns, how- 
ever, accounted for only 21.2 per cent of 
all vehicles and 10.2 per cent of total 
revenue. At the other extreme were 127 
concerns (0.2 per cent of the total) that 
operated 100 or more units per concern. 
These, however, accounted for 12.5 per 
cent of all vehicles and 16.6 per cent of 
all revenue. 


Gross revenues of United States ves- 
sels from the carriage of freight between 
the United States and overseas countries 
in 1937 are estimated at $145,000,000 and 
of foreign vessels at $384,000,000, reports 
Trafic World. The sharp rise in the 
combined freight revenues earned by 
United States and foreign vessels from 
$289,000,000 in 1936 to $529,000,000 in 
1937 reflected not only the increased vol- 
ume of foreign trade during 1937 but 
also the rise in shipping rates which, in 
the case of vessels on time charter and 
on full cargo charter, fully doubled with- 
in a period of six months beginning with 
October, 1936, and which continued up- 
ward until the sharp decline beginning 
October. 1937. 

The following table made public by 
the Department of State shows, in long 
tons, the goods passing through cer- 
tain United States ports in 1929; 1933, 
the year before the initiation of the 
trade agreements program; and 1936, 
the most recent year for which these fig- 
ures are available: 


1929 1933 1936 

New York ... 27,889,000 12,279,000 15,957,000 
Philadelphia . 6,115,000 3,905,000 4,534,000 
Baltimore 6,357,000 2,108,000 4,681,000 
BOGCER ccccce 2.509.000 1,669,000 2,138,000 
New Orleans. 8,800,000 2,887,000 3,705,000 
California 

DOPED. scecee 10,529,000 6,944,000 9,399,000 
Washington P 

DEED cccces 4,021,000 1,678,000 2,395,000 


Transportation agencies find that their 
best patrons represent a concentrated 
market. A survey made by Trafic 
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World indicates that 4,000 industrial and 
manufacturing concerns account for 
more than two-thirds of all freight ton- 
nage shipped. 

The principal products and services 
required by freight shippers are con- 
tainers, sealing devices, marking devices, 
handling equipment, transportation, au- 
tomotive equipment and warehousing. 

Trafic World reports that 69.1 per 
cent of industrial shippers use ware- 
houses, including merchandise and cold- 
storage warehouses. Distribution poli- 
cies of manufacturers include mainte- 
nance of complete warehouse stocks in 
all important distribution centers. The 
number of points at which such stocks 
are carried is reported to be growing. 

A recent survey of packing methods 
of shippers indicated that 86 per cent 
use containers; 72.4 per cent use fibre 
containers; 70.3 per cent use wood con- 
tainers; 24.2 per cent use metal contain- 
ers, and 60.3 per cent use bags or sacks. 

In addition to transportation by rail, 
water or motor truck, shippers also em- 
ploy express (air and rail) and parcel 
post services for expedited delivery. 

The Railway Express Agency handles 
140,000,000 shipments annually using 
10,000 passenger trains daily over 213,- 
000 miles of railway and 30,000 miles 
of air lines. The service extends to 
23,000 cities and towns. Consistent gains 
are shown in the use of air express. For 
the first four months of 1938, 213,060 
shipments were reported as against 200,- 
796, for the same period in 1937, a gain 
of 6.1 per cent. 

The importance of the traffic and 
shipping problems of a large business 
producing or buying and selling mer- 
chandise requires the specialized atten- 
tion of a traffic manager or other execu- 
tive giving a large share of his atten- 
tion to this phase of the business. 

The traffic manager routes shipments 
over railroads or other means of trans- 
portation, specifies types of containers, 
watches rates and costs of handling 
goods and often recommends types of 
trucks, materials handling equipment 
and other equipment used in connection 
with the shipping, receiving and han- 
dling departments. 

He is likely to be consulted regarding 
the location of branches and warehouses, 
and thus co-ordinates his efforts with 
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ing agent in minimizing handling and 
transportation costs. 


Warehousing 


By “warehousing” is meant public 
warehousing, which, with an excess of 
a billion dollars invested in buildings, 
equipment, ete., is vitally essential in, 
and is a component part of, the complex 
plan of national distribution in Amer- 
ica. 

Public warehousing, as the title im- 
plies, holds itself out to the public gen- 
erally, as contrasted with warehousing 
done privately by manufacturers and 
producers. Thus public warehousing is 
effectively a public utility and is so le- 
gally recognized in California, Minne- 
sota and Illinois. Current trend, sup- 
ported by the industry’s sentiment in 
some of the other states, is toward state 
regulation of public warehousing; and 
it will not be surprising if eventually 
public warehousing is placed under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
the theory that public warehousing is 
factually a part of interstate commerce, 
according to DandwW. 

Public warehousing may be divided 
into three major classifications: (1) 
merchandise, (2) refrigeration, and (3) 
household goods. 

The merchandise warehouse services 
national distributors of virtually all non- 
perishable, and some perishable, com- 
modities. It stores and handles the 
goods; supplies space which is paid for 
only as required; provides labor for in 
and out handling; makes collections; is- 
sues negotiable and non-negotiable re- 
ceipts; and performs a_ varied line 
of other special services. The merchan- 
dise warehouseman is the shipper’s rep- 
resentative in the area of consumption; 
in some instances he acts as the ship- 
per’s local salesman also. It is more 
economical, sometimes, for the dis- 
tributor to spot stocks in public ware- 
houses than to send his goods direct 
to the neighboring wholesalers and re- 
tailers, because he can save so much 
by sending at carload rate to warehouse, 
as compared with l.c.l. rates to custom- 
ers, that he can afford to pay the ware- 
house for storage, handling and serv- 
ices. In this way the distributor gains 
the advantage of having his goods 
spotted constantly in area of consump- 
tion for quick delivery on salesmen’s 
orders to the warehouse. Moreover, he 
can use the warehouse’s negotiable re- 
ceipt as collateral at local banks and 
thus finance distribution in the terri- 
tory being served, whereas he cannot 
obtain such receipts when he stores pri- 
vately in his own building. Also he 
effects a saving on insurance as fire in- 
surance is almost always less in a ware- 
house than in a factory. Some distrib- 
utors spot stocks in several hundred 
warehouses throughout the country. The 
warehouseman will keep his clients in- 
formed of local tax, legislative and la- 
bor conditions, which are items of vital 
interest to the manufacturer. He also 
studies local traffic matters so freight 
shipments are given the best routings. 
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those of the sales manager and purchas- 





Warehousing, 1935 


% of Revenue % of 


o 

Kind Number total (Add 000) total 
UNITED 

STATES....3,014 100.0 $97,871 100.0 
Household 

Ses seeee 649 21.5 19,204 19.6 
General 

Merchandise 692 23.0 29,099 29.7 
Farm 

Products... .1,296 43.0 22.573 23.1 
Cold Storage. 377 12.5 26.995 27.6 


—1935 Census of Business. 











Refrigeration or cold storage ware- 
houses handle largely produce and 
meats, and cheese, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables, poultry, beef, etc., of perishable 
character, and some non-perishable com- 
modities. One feature of cold storage 
warehousing is that loans are made on 
goods in storage, thus enabling the pro- 
ducers to finance distribution. 

Within the last few years, quick-freez- 
ing of foods has grown to such a stature 
that it is now considered one of out- 
standing importance in the cold storage 
field. It is predicted that this new indus- 
try has potentialities of reaching the bil- 
lion dollar mark in new business to be 
secured, plus new equipment, etc. Right 
now, but 5,000 retail outlets exist for 
the marketing of quick-frozen food; the 
anticipated market will need from 75,- 
000 to 100,000 outlets. 

Household goods warehouses store the 
people’s household effects and engage in 
local and long distance trucking of such 
effects and office furniture. Most house- 
hold goods warehouse operators are iden- 
tified with long distance van organiza- 
tions which are equipped to do inter- 
city, even transcontinental, removals of 
families and effects when national dis- 
tributors transfer employe personnels. 
Such warehouses offer other services, as 
fumigation, rug-cleaning, etc., and many 
sell used furniture, rent chairs and ta- 
bles and engage in other sidelines of 
service to the public. 

Heavy hauling and rigging and the 
packing of machinery for domestic and 
foreign shipments are other services ren- 
dered by household goods warehouses. 


Some merchandise warehouse opera- 
tors engage in what is known as field 
warehousing. A custodian who is the 
warehouseman’s representative takes 
charge of the goods of manufacturer or 
producer segregated in a building on 
the latter’s own premises, and is legally 
responsible for the goods; negotiable 
warehouse receipts are issued, and goods 
are released only as the receipts are 
surrendered. This is one of the ways 
in which a warehouseman enables man- 
ufacturers and producers to finance pro- 
duction and distribution. 


In addition to the foregoing, there are 
specialty public warehouses, as for cot- 
ton, grain, tobacco, wool, liquors; and 
bonded warehouses, for storage of com- 
modities on which duty must be paid 
before being released for sale. 


The country’s food, its automobiles, 
household appliances of all kinds—in 
fact, practically all commodities which 
enter into the normal lives of the Amer- 
ican people—pass through public ware- 
houses on their way from manufacturer 
and producer to wholesaler, retailer and 
consumer. Public warehousing defi- 
nitely has its economic place in the 
distribution picture, as is evinced by 
the broadening use of such warehous- 
ing by manufacturing interests across 
the years as knowledge of the potential 
economies spreads among business in- 
terests. 


It follows that an industry so national 
in character, and one so intimately as- 
sociated with distribution and transpor- 
tation, has a vast purchasing power. 
The operators of these warehouse 
buildings, which are probably 10,000 in 
number, are in the market for motor 
trucks, refrigerated trucks, trailers and 
semi-trailers, van bodies, tires, automo- 
tive accessories, oil, gas, liftvans, paint, 
electric signs, carpet-cleaning equip- 
ment, clocks, fire extinguishers, eleva- 
tors, dollies, furniture pads and tarpau- 
lin, rope, excelsior, casters, box-strap- 
ping machines and supplies, refrigera- 
tion machinery, piano derricks and 
trucks, employes’ uniforms, insecti- 
cides and fumigation vaults, ventilator 
fans, saws, skids, scales, stenciling and 
marking machines and equipment, and 
a varied list of material handling 
equipment of labor-saving character. 
The industry is one of the largest users 
of motor trucks, one truck manufactur- 
er’s survey showing purchases of 55,000 
units annually by warehousemen. Air 
conditioning is entering the warehous- 
ing picture, and equipment for this will 
be increasingly a requisite. 

A recent survey by DandW revealed 
that traffic managers are not only re 
sponsible for placing stocks in ware- 
houses but are a major factor in con- 
trolling the purchases of materials and 
supplies used in their departments. 


Three thousand and fourteen estab 
lishments engaged primarily in provid- 
ing the general public with a warehous- 
ing service gave employment to a 
monthly average of 32,785 persons in 
1935, paying $37,715,000 in salaries, ac 
cording to the Census of Public Ware 
housing. 

Establishments covered by the census 
received $97,871,000 for their services 








Motor Trucking for Hire: Vehicles by Type, Capacity, Age, and Kinds 


of Business 
Per Trucks —§- ——— -——_ 
cent Total -——By capacity in tons— Semi- 
7 Vehi- of Num- 0 to .76 to 1.6to 5and Trac- Trail Trail- 
Age in Years cles total ber -75 1.5 4.9 over tors ers ers 
UNITED STATES 
All vehicles ....... 179,824 100.0 126,710 7,170 58,410 51,451 9,679 21,440 23,594 8,080 


Two years or less 77,026 42.8 47,796 2,955 
Over 2—under 5. 52,613 29.3 36,948 1,679 
Five and under 10 41,248 22.9 34,625 1,835 
Ten years and over 8,937 5.0 7,341 701 


25,761 17,070 2,010 13,609 12,736 2,885 
17,494 15,293 2,482 5,523 7,585 2,557 
13,040 16,017 3,733 1,956 2,758 1,909 
2,115 3,071 1,454 352 515 729 
—1935 Census of Business. 
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during the year. Firms included in this 
tabulation are those which derived the 
majority of their income from ware- 
housing 

Organizations engaged primarily in 
warehousing farm products accounted 
for 43 per cent of the total income; gen- 
eral merchandise, 23 per cent; house- 
hold goods handling, 21.5 per cent; 
while firms engaged primarily in cold 
storage warehousing received only 12.5 
per cent of the total income. 

In average income per establishment, 
cold storage houses led with $71,065 per 
establishment, followed by general mer- 
chandise with $42,051, household goods 
with $29,590, and farm products with 
$17,417. 


Associations 

American Warehousemen's Associa- 
tion, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, 300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Mayflower Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, 454 Consolidated Bldg., Indianap- 
olis. 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

National Industrial Traffic League, 450 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Annual Shippers® Directory, 249 W. 39th 
St.. New York City. Published in Janu- 
ary by Distribution & Warehousing Pub- 
lications, Ine. A directory of public 
warehouses and railroads, water and mo- 
tor freight lines with which they have 
connections. Forms close Dec. 10th. 
Rates — Space sold in connection with 
*‘D and W,” (formerly Distribution & 
Warehousing), of which it is January 
issue. 

Commercial News, (Los Angeles), 610 8. 
Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. Published 
by C. A. Page Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Sub- 


scription, $2.50. Type page, 10%x15%. 
Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 
day Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion (Publisher’s Statement), 6,670. Rates 
per inch 4 times, $1.45 per inch; 13 
times, $1.35; 26 times, $1.25; 52 times, 
$1.20 

D and W (formerly Distribution & Ware- 
housing), 249 W. 39th St., New York City. 
Published by Distribution & Warehous- 
ing Publications, Inc. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
18th. Agency discount, 15%-30 days, 10% 
thereafter, no cash discount. Circulation 


(Publisher’s Statement), 17,841. Rates 
(General)— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 45.00 
(Warehouse) 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $58.00 $34.00 
12 80.00 46.00 26.00 
(Directory) 
150.00 90.00 55.00 


For additional data, see insert between 

pages 192-193. 
Distributors News, 235 Ayres Ave., Peo- 
ria, Ill. Published by John Simon. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 4x9. 
Type page, 34x8. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,400. 
—. page, $20; % page, $10; % page, 
a. 


Export Trade and Shipper. 

(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. ) 
Furniture Warehouseman, The, 1018 5S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Official paper 


National Furniture Warehousemen’'s 
Ass'n & Allied Van Lines, Inc. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 74x10. 


Published Ist Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation. (Publisher's 


Statement). 1,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $54.00 $32.75 $20.25 
6 40.50 24.30 16.20 
2 32.75 20.25 13.50 
Leonard’s Guide, 155 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by G. R. Leonard & Co., 
Inc Est. 1917. Trim size, 9%x12. Type 
page 8x11%\%. Published annually, re- 
Vised quarterly. Forms close’ 10th 
month preceding. 4 editions, one each 


for New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and the Universal edition which is ap- 
Plicable from any shipping point. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 11,275, (gross), 11,395. 
Rates (per annum)— 


_ Edition Page % Page % Page 
Universal $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
New York 195.00 120.00 75.00 
Chicago 150.00 100.00 60.00 
PI delphia 100.00 60.00 40.00 
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New York Forwarder, 66 Broad St., New 
York. Published by New York For- 


warder & Foreign Shipper, Inc. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $5. Type page, 6%x 
10. Published Monday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 3,300. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
a $95.00 $55.00 $30.00 
13 90.00 48.00 26.00 
26 85.00 45.00 24.00 
52 80.00 42.50 22.50 
Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 4206 
Lexington Ave., New York. Published 


by Transportation Guides, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, TMxl0ke. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,649. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 125.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Pacific Shipper, 311 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Pacific 
Shipper, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published Monday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $45.00 $26.00 20.00 
26 37.50 21.00 15.00 
52 34.00 19.00 13.50 


Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New 
York. Published by Bonnell Publications, 
Ince. Est. 1873. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 2,592; (gross), 
4.989, tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $90.00 $60.00 
6 140.00 77.50 50.00 
12 115.00 67.50 42.50 


Shipping Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. Official paper of For- 
eign Commerce Club of N. Y. Est. 1923. 
Subscription, $65. Trim size, 8%x1l. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Monday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2.637. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $50.00 $25.00 
13 96.00 48.00 24.00 
26 88.00 44.00 22.00 
52 80.00 40.00 20.00 


Shippers’ Guide, The, with Comparative 
Rates, 626 Federal St., Chicago. Est. 
1872. Subscriptions, $10 and $16. Trim 
size, 9%x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Fre- 
quent revisions. Forms close ist pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, all editions (ABC), 3,948, (gross). 
4,186. Direct shippers. 92%: transfer and 
trucking, 2%: railroads, 4%; others, 2%. 
tates (all editions)— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Yearly $300.00 $170.00 $90.00 
Shipping Management, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by Shipping Man- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 10,000 monthly, rotated 
over 28,098 list. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $100.00 $55.00 

6 170.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 


Trade Lanes, 718 W. Burnside St., Port- 
land, Ore. Published by Shipping News, 
Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Published weekly, with 
Journal edition first Friday of month 
and News Digest issues each Friday of 
the intervening weeks. Forms close: 
Journal edition, 5:00 p. m. Friday, week 
preceding publication date; News Digest, 
5:00 p. m. Wednesday, week of publica- 
tion. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,170. Ship- 
pers (manufacturers, jobbers, whole- 
salers, retailers, warehouses), 71%; 
transportation companies (motor trans- 
port, steamship, railroad), 19%; all other 
classifications (freight terminals, docks, 


banks, hotels, etce.), 10%. tates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $112.50 $60.00 $30.00 
6 90.00 48.75 26.25 
12 75.00 45.00 24.50 


Traffic Bulletin, 418 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Traffic Service Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,436. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $22.00 $12.00 
13 36.00 20.00 11.00 
26 34.00 18.50 10.25 
52 32.00 17.50 9.75 


Traffic World, The, 418 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Traffic Service Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
8%x11% Type page, 7%x10. Published 


Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 8,049, (gross), 9.110. Manufac- 
turers and _ shippers, 47%: railroads, 


steamships and airlines, 40%; associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, 4%; others, 
9%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $82.50 $45.50 
13 125.00 67.50 37.25 
26 110.00 60.00 33.00 
52 100.00 56.25 31.25 


For additional data, see page 190. 
TRAVEL 

Travel Agent, The, 245 Broadway, New 
York. Published by American Traveler, 
Ine. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2.00. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation. (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 1,938. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % page 
1 $120.00 $65.00 $35.00 
6 115.00 60.00 30.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 


Travel Trade, 66 Duane St., New York. 
Published by John S. Lewis. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 3,493. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % page 
1 $150.00 $75.00 $40.00 
6 125.00 65.00 35.00 
12 110.00 60.00 20.00 
United States Ports, 501 Bisbee Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Published by Port 


Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2.00. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


statement), 3,048. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $135.00 $67.00 $35.00 
8 120.00 57.00 30.00 
12 100.00 52.00 27.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS, STEAM.) 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine Blidg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 145th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discount, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
$50.00 $28.00 15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Shipping Register and World Ports, 610 
St. James St., Montreal, Que. Published 
by H. R. Pickens. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $105.00 $52.50 26.25 
12 94.50 47.25 23.63 
26 89.25 44.63 22.32 
52 84.00 42.00 21.00 
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Funeral Directors 


(See also Cemeteries section under Municipalities and Counties) 





Tu 1935 Census of American Busi- 
ness shows 17,144 funeral homes and 
crematories in the United States. These 
establishments were operated by 17,- 
078 proprietors. They paid $39,745,000 
to 36,648 full-time and part-time em- 
ployes; this figure does not include 
any compensation for proprietors and 
firm members of unincorporated busi- 
nesses. 

Casket and Sunnyside gives the fol- 
lowing data on deaths from all causes in 
the last three years: 


Total Death 
Year Deaths Rate 
i’ sncextneteessednades 1,392,752 10.9 
haar 1,479,228 11.5 
BOE 00b060savenesescetee *1,450,715 11.2 


*Cities of 100,000 or more. 

Receipts, including sales of caskets 
and burial clothing, amounted to 
$230,014,000 in 1935. 

The figure of 17,144 funeral homes 
does not include undertaking in connec- 
tion with retail furniture establish- 
ments, a combination particularly com- 
mon in rural areas. Such establishments 
were included in the census of retail 
trade, and omitted from the census of 
service establishments. 

Embalming licenses are granted by 
state boards of embalmers. As of July, 
1936, the National Conference of Em- 
balming Board Examiners recognized 15 
embalming colleges, grading them as 
follows: “AA,” eight; “A,” five, and 
“B,” two. 

The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
idly becoming the accepted type of fu- 
neral establishment, is air conditioned 
and incorporates a chapel or service 
room, slumber room, office, display 
room, garage and motor equipment, 
storage vaults in the basement, and in 
a few cases, a crematorium and colum- 
barium. The investment of such a 
building varies with location and fur- 
nishings. The country’s total investment 
in such equipment is about $90,000,000. 
The annual volume of business is esti- 
mated at $380,000,000. 

There are approximately 150 crema- 
tories in the United States, according to 
the Cremation Association of America. 
About half of the crematories are oper- 
ated by cemetery associations. Some 
are conducted by funeral directors and 
mausoleum owners, and still others are 
operated independently. 

From 1929 to 1933, inclusive, there 
were approximately 200,000 incinera- 
tions. This phase of the funeral indus- 
try has shown a marked growth since 
1920, when there were but 85 cremato- 
riums, which handled only 70,647 in- 
cinerations in that year. 

There are about 325 mausoleums in 
this country, according to the Crema- 
tion Association of America and the 
American Cemetary Superintendents As- 
sociation. Mausoleums are generally in 
connection with cemeteries. 
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An important part of equipment 
bought by funeral directors consists of 
automobiles and other automotive vehi- 
cles. The funeral director as a rule 
also operates motor ambulances. 

According to the 1935 Census of Man- 
ufactures, there were 548 establish- 
ments in that year engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of wood or metal 
caskets and coffins, and morticians’ 
supplies and accessories, such as burial 
garments, gloves and slippers, casket 
linings and draperies, ambulance bas- 
kets, lowering devices, embalming ta- 
bles, and embalming fluids. In 1933 
there were 396 such establishments. 

This industry paid $13,817,283 to 13,- 
779 wage earners in 1935, compared 
with $11,836,833 to 12,155 wage earners 
in 1933. Cost of materials, fuel, and 
purchased electric energy amounted to 
$29,429,050 in 1935, $25,674,360 in 1933, 
and $28,518,819 in 1931. 

Value of products amounted to $65,- 


653,041 in 1935; $58,740,125 in 1933; and 
$69,809,532 in 1931. The 1935 total wag 
divided as follows: 


Caskets— 

ME. cnddeccncesscusveccaceses $32,367,864 

EL  ¢he6uiedhecwasenencseeeeoss 14,985,716 
Wooden shipping cases........... 2,439,075 
Metal grave vaults and shipping 

DT inndénceee66eseenesseasene< 5,294,699 
GPRS cccceconevecéccepeceesecs 1,840,669 
Embalming fluids, morticians’ 

supplies and equipment, and 

products not reported by kind.. 6,557,284 


Associations 

American Cemetery Superintendents 
Association, P. L. Scholl, Reading, Pa. 

Casket Manufacturers Association of 
America, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 

Cremation Association of America, 
Herbert R. Hargrave, secretary, Route 
1, Box 32, Fresno, Calif. 

National Funeral Directors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 22 W. 9th St., Cincinnati. 

National Selected Morticians, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
tors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1931. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published June of 
every second year. Forms close Apr. 
ist, 1938. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 12,000. 
Rates—l1 page, $150; % page, ‘330; 
page, $45. 


American Funeral Director, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. Published by Kates- 
Boylston Publications, Inc. Est. 1878. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 9,844 (gross), 10,450, Fu- 
neral directors, 96%; casket manufac- 
turers, 3%; others, 1%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $79.00 $48.00 
6 125.00 69.00 40.00 
12 115.00 63.00 37.00 


Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, 
New York. Published by The Casket, 
Inc. Est. 1879. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 9,506, 
(gross) 10,128. Funeral directors and em- 
balmers, 93%; casket manufacturers, 3%; 
other manufacturers, 1%; salesmen, 1%; 
others, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $143.00 $80.00 $47.00 
6 126.00 69.00 40.00 
12 115.00 62.00 36.00 


Eastern States Funeral Director, 844 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
R. D. Falvey. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 10%x16%. Type page, 9%x15. 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 3,420. Funeral directors, 
90%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $108.00 $60.00 $33.00 
6 96.00 54.00 30.00 
12 84.00 48.00 27.00 


Embalmers’ Monthly, 230 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago. Published by Trade Periodical 
Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC) 
5,319, (gross), 6,595. Funeral directors 
and embalmers, 95%; casket manufac: 


turers and salesmen, 4%; others, 1%. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $42.00 
6 100.00 58.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Mid-Continent Mortician, 1110 Wesley 
Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Sst. 
1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,105; 
(gross), 2,564. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $70.00 $38.00 25.00 

6 58.00 31.00 19.00 
12 50.00 29.00 17.00 


Modern Mortician, 185 N. Wabash Aves 

Chicago, Ill. Published by Modern Mor- 

tician Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$1. Type size, 4%x7%. Published Ist. 

ae close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $135.00 $75.00 $45.00 

6 125.00 67.00 38.00 
12 110.00 60.00 35.00 


Mortician’s Digest, The, 205 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1935. Free (con- 
trolled). Type size, 5%x8. Published 
5th. Forms close 30th. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
2,147. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $50.00 “$30.00 $17. 50 

6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


Mortuary Management, 408 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Published by William 
Berg. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % P 
1 $78.00 $44.00 $26. 00 
70.00 40.00 23.50 
12 63.00 37.00 21.00 


Southern Funeral Director, 713 Glenn St. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by O. J. 
Willoughby. Est. 1919. N. I. A. A. report 
on request. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Sworn), 3,712, (gross), 


Te ap % %P 
mes age Page 
1 80.00 $44.00 $24.00" 
6 72.00 38.00 20.00 
12 64.00 36.00 19.00 
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(See also Wood-Working) 


Furniture and House Furnishings 





D URING the first quarter of 1938, the 
furniture industry continued to slump, 
although the momentum of the slide has 
apparently slackened, says Seidman & 
Seidman, authoritites in the furniture 
field. Volume fell 42 per cent, employ- 
ment 25 per cent, and payrolls 36 per 
cent, as compared with the first quarter 
of 1937. This rate of decline was much 
sharper than that of general industrial 
production during this period. 

The total volume of furniture manu- 
facturers’ sales in 1937 is estimated to 
have approximated $525,000,000 as com- 
pared with an estimated $463,000,000 in 
1936, and $660,000,000 in 1929. Wood 
furniture accounted for about 89 per 
cent of this total, metal about 10 per 
cent, and fibre less than one per cent. 
Expressed in dollars, wood furniture’s 
1937 total was some $473,000,000, metal 
$50,000,000, and fibre about $2,000,000. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
lists 3,035 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of furniture, 
including store and office fixtures, of 
wood, metal, fiber, reed, rattan and wil- 
low, against 2,411 establishments in 1933 
and 3,778 in 1929. Value of production 
in 1935 was $434,443,514, compared with 
$297,729,981 in 1933 and $948,116,358 in 
1929. The industry employed 130,781 
wage earners in 1935, paying them $113,- 
898,288. Cost of materials, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy was $207,920,275 
in 1935. 

Following is an incomplete division 
of 1935 production: 

FURNITURE PRODUCTION, 1935 


Value 
Household furniture ............ $335,708,150 
Furniture and fixtures for stores 
Oe GENS 60640000660000060600 71,669,266 
Professional, laboratory, hos- 


ital, barber and beauty par- 

or chairs, tables, cots, etc.... 8,750,661 
Furniture for public buildings... 16,036,300 
DEE. ganeseewnnncaseegensauns 5,412,200 

Household furniture production was 
divided as follows: wood, $300,636,353; 
metal, $32,108,570; and fiber, $2,963,227. 

The National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers reports that the whole- 
sale value of household furniture made 
in 1937 was about 11 per cent higher 
than in 1936. 

Analysis of records of a representa- 
tive group of manufacturers of house- 
hold furniture showed a profit on sales 
of 4.5 per cent in 1937, compared with 
3.6 per cent in 1936, and 1.38 per cent 
in 1935. 

Total cost of manufacturing furniture 
in 1937, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Furniture Manufacturers, was 
divided as follows: 

DIVISION OF COSTS 


Per cent 
Ed ccavteitecrekeceievnedubas 41.2 
FI id ia a et ale eae 22.5 


Administration and selling expense. 17. 

Manufacturing burden (taxes, insur- 
ance, indirect labor, etc.)........ 17.6 

Other expenses, less other income... 1.7 


Principal materials used in the mak- 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 











Furniture Stores and Sales, 1935° 
Number 
ef stores Sales 
NEW ENGLAND ...... 1,230 $ 54,965,000 
Connecticut ....... 242 14,730,000 
| aor 128 4,773,000 
Massachusetts .... 610 26,425,000 
New Hampshire... 85 2,804,000 
Rhode Island ..... 107 4,476,000 
VORMROMt cccccccces 58 1,757,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ... 3,125 155,679,000 
New Jersey ....... 398 20,001,000 
PEO TOS cocccce 1,577 84,601,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,150 51,077,000 
East NORTH CENTRAL 3,500 143,685,000 
PE cdccesews es 856 36,834,000 
EE 557 20,440,000 
ae 614 28,015,000 
Cy cits <ewanseckas 961 43,414,000 
Wisconsin ........ 512 14,982,000 
West NorkTH-CENTRAL 2,235 65,576,000 
Se 463 12,410,000 
I 6 es eed 411 7,753,000 
TT eee 426 12,561,000 
DEE. Nvttenwaen’ 548 23,996,000 
errr 228 5,602,000 
North Dakota .... 62 1,774,000 
South Dakota .... 97 1,480,000 
SouTtTH ATLANTIC . 2,246 92,880,000 
DN acocnenes 44 2,030,000 
Dist. of Columbia. 52 5,282,000 
DE eeseseccass 357 13,981,000 
OO —E 362 12,925,000 
DE. secceenes 185 10,311,000 
North Carolina .. 474 16,596,000 
South Carolina ... 244 7,989,000 
Li... errr ee 342 14,251,000 
West Virginia ... 186 9,515,000 
East SoutH-CENTRAL 1,064 33,536,000 
ED  . ¢ekiwasien 314 9,502,000 
PE Scccavens 278 + 8,359,000 
Mississippi ........ 151 3,377,000 
eee 321 12,287,000 
West SouTH-CENTRAL 1,591 52,529,000 
BE ng caceees 183 3,913,000 
BOE, ccccccece 193 9,337,000 
Oklahoma ........ 356 8,964,000 
Tt Rieecetaacse 859 30.315,000 
MOUNTAIN ........:. 542 20,262,000 
0 PSR 52 2.054.000 
CD acacasesee 147 5,109,000 
i Gines oe Ack a4 3,050,000 
I a eel ees a 62 1.923.000 
ares 18 £07,000 
New Mexico ...... 54 1.676.000 
ar eae 74 4.733.000 
0 39 1.110.000 
PACIFIC Renee ean © 1.519 75.495.000 
eo ae 1,970 58.421.000 
ES ed oo arg weak 195 6.198.000 
Washington ...... 245 10,876,000 
Total U. S. ....... 17,043 $694,607,000 
*1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 
Table includes some furniture-hardware 
and furniture-undertaker stores. 
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neers, varnish, lacquer, filler, and 
stains, hinges, docr knobs, pulls, orna- 
ments and locks. Production of uphol- 
stered furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, tow, kapok, feathers, 
and down. For the making of metal fur- 
niture, iron and steel are employed. 
Other products and materials used in 
furniture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. For 
shipping large quantities of lumber, 
paper, twine, and excelsior pads are re- 
quired. 

Furniture factories employ 12,500 
motor trucks for cartage and interstate 
deliveries. 

Changes in furniture style prefer- 
ences are shown in the following table, 
prepared by American Walnut Manufac- 


turers Association, based on surveys of 
bed-room and dining room suites exhib- 
ited at furniture markets in Chicago and 
Grand Rapids. 

STYLES AND WOODS 


Per cent 
1938 1938 
By STyY.Les: July January 
REESE eT 29.3 29.5 
De Ce csceneesendaue 3.1 3.6 
St MD éievgenine cenanes 1.3 1.7 
Early Georgian and Chippen- 
GP. 6a00n00stenncecesnedeas 9.3 9.1 
Late 18th Century English... 25.1 21.0 
French Provincial .........-. 1.8 2.8 
Dh SE sescaecessseenes 9.1 8.6 
Early American ..........++- 7.3 6.2 
American Colonial and Fed- 
GHEE cccvccecesscescccccesecs 5.7 10.0 
CRE 9.0.0 66050406000000060 6.7 5.7 
Miscellaneous: Italian, Mexi- 
can Modern, Neo-Classic, 
Nordic Modern, Swedish 
Peasant, Victorian, etc..... 1.3 1.8 
Per cent 

1938 1938 

By Woops: July January 
Or ee 35.8 35.9 
fe ncecut heen ives b68ie 30.1 27.4 
DE ath rcckehbe cchetwes deus A, 9.8 

i @ntebédewes (60st eeuend ae 3.2 3.4 
ee 3.0 3.1 
Philippine Woods ........... 1.3 1.0 
DEE s64e08606000eneeense 1.4 1.4 
DE Sinsddbasnedtievksewens 1.7 2.5 
EY ‘tina nhients dulas we nisin 1 1.0 
tt hited budaheekawen ewes ad 1.0 1.4 
Dt ccihcchaieebe .asaaehadh 1.5 1.7 
EE ane cua being aad 2.9 2.4 
DT 6ni vices weedmnnee am 1.8 1.1 
All others, solids and veneers 8.6 7.7 


Retailing 


A total of 45,215 stores in the furni- 
ture household-radio group reported to 
the 1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 
Their sales totaled $1,289,896 in 1935. 
Full-time and part-time employes num- 
bered 173,931. Payroll amounted to 
$211,188,000. A breakdown is given as 
follows: 


Type Stores Sales 
Furniture stores ....... 17,043 $694,578.000 
Floor coverings, drapery 

GEE 0040 c00ke0essnns 2,611 61,246,000 
Household appliances 

and radio stores...... 14,100 381,171,000 
Radio dealers .......... 4,296 57,152,000 
Other home furnishings 

GUND 00bs00cdeeeesces 7,165 95,749,000 


45,215 $1,289,896,000 

The location of the 17,043 furniture 
stores reporting in 1935 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

The retail furniture field includes 
12,500 stores selling new furniture and 
most other types of home furnishings, 
according to Furniture Age. This tetal 
includes 614 department stores with fur- 
niture departments, but excludes 4,000 
second-hand stores. Of the 12,500 recog- 
nized furniture outlets in the country, 
only 4,200 are rated at $20,000 and over 
and only 2,482 do a volume of more than 
$75,000 per year. 

Gross sales of these 12,500 stores in 
1937 totaled $1,250,000,000, but in 1938 
a drop of 15 per cent is anticipated due 
to the slump during the first half of the 
year, says Furniture Age. 

The N. R. F. A. reports departmental 
sales of furniture stores as follows: 

DEPARTMENTAL SALES 


DEPARTMENTS 1935 1934 
EAWINE TOGER cccccccccescceese 17.1 17.6 
BO eer rere 11.2 11.1 











































FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 








Pt PO. x ccsesueesheenns 5.2 
ane GOUGTED cccccccscsccce 14.7 
Stoves and ranges .......... 6.2 
DE cteskebeeceetecene< . £8 
Beds and bedding sons . 114 
Lamps and gifts ... . oe 
PD s0sesesdeneese =e 5.6 
Electric refrigeration ....... 4.7 
Mechanical appliances ...... 3.4 
Juvenile and toys 1.8 
Second hand ........ 4.4 
REE cndnnnccesetsesedend 4.2 
ee ED 646-006060400e0200006 3.8 

0 See 100.0 


2029 sm bt 09 Nm BOLO COT ue On 
Orne Te AOwConrcc 


100.0 


Typical operating results of furniture 


stores are 


shown as follows by the 


National Retail Furniture Association: 
OPERATING RESULTS 


1935 
Been BED ceccccsnesecenseees 100.0 
Cost of merchandise sold.... 56.0 
Gross trading profit ....... 44.0 
Operating expenses, total.... 39.4 
MGTAIRIBUTARIVE oo cccccccccss 11.8 
ES 6.9 
tt beckehsecéne baneaie 7.3 
Dt cncideshudcees eed er, 
Pc cocbecesssaetmned 3.5 
EERE aa ra AL 3.1 
Net operating profit ........ 4.6 
Non-operating income and 
Gee, GRE” uséocecseses 3 
ee MS EEE caccececéscess 4.3 


Sales increase over preced- 
a St  cereuaesaabesaandee 18.6 


*The increase is principally attributed to 
a gain of 1 per cent in carrying charges 
and a decrease of 2.9 per cent in losses on 
repossessions and bad debts. 


There are 


| 


1, 


22.0 


bo 


2,941 furniture stores in 


the United States doing a business of 
more than $50,000 a year, according to 
the 1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 
Their locations are as follows: 


a 34 
Vermont ..... ll 
New Hamp..... 10 
Massachusetts... 135 
Rhode Island... 21 
Connecticut ... 70 
New England.. 281 
New York . 329 
New Jersey ... 97 
Pennsylvania .. 236 
Middle Atlantic 662 
Delaware .... 2 
Maryland .... 49 
Dist. of Col’bia 21 
Virginia ...... 64 
West Virginia... 36 
North Carolina. 94 
South Carolina. 37 
Georgia ...... 45 
Florida ....... 50 
South Atlantic. 408 
SD sasecteeen 205 
Indiana ...... 88 
Dn snctees 131 
Michigan ..... 139 
Wisconsin ..... 65 
East N. Central 628 
Kentucky .... 36 
Tennessee .... 51 
Alabama .... 37 


Association. 


Mississippi 16 
East S. Central 140 
Minnesota ..... 51 
nn. easecas 49 
TT ae 87 
North Dakota.. 14 
South Dakota.. 5 
Nebraska ...... 16 
Kansas ...... 30 


West N. Central 252 


Arkansas ..... 
Louisiana ... 
Oklahoma ... 
BORRS cocecee 


West S. Central 213 


Montana .... 
DD encsceee 
Wyoming ... 
Colorado .... 
New Mexico.... 
BPTRORR cocce 
De seeneeke 
Nevada ..... 


Mountain ... 


Washington ... 
Oregon ...... 
California ... 


Pacific ...... 


« & 


50 


.- 32 
-- 179 


.. 261 


Grand total. .2,941 


Average turnover in a furniture store 
is two and one-half times per year, ac- 
cording to copyrighted information sup- 
plied by the National Retail Furniture 


partments is shown as follows: 
FURNITURE DEPARTMENT TURNOVER 


Departments 
Living room 


Bedroom 


Dining room 
Floor coverings 


Stoves and ranges 


Kitchen 


Beds and bedding 


Lamps and gifts 
thn eke an neh eon eee 6.6 
Electric refrigeration f 

Mechanical appliances 


Tuvenile and toys 


Second hand 


196 


Turnover of various de- 


1934 
2.6 


A POON NEN ENGS PO POH POE 
Crow & BWW WOD-, 





1935 Production of Household 
Furniture 
WwooD Value 
LIVING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
aera $143,006,250 
Suites, upholstered ........ 69,272,527 
Suites, davenports, sofas, 

etc., not upholstered..... 780,980 
Davenports, sofas, etc., up- 

PGE cccccsstcceccces 15,064,503 
Chairs and rockers, up- = 

MORNOOTOE ccccccccccccccce 11,597,975 
Chairs and rockers, not up- i 

MENGE cccccecgeesceses 1,174,405 
Cabinets, radio and phono- 

GREG. cc cccccncescenseses 11,811,797 
Cabinets, sewing-machine.. 2,944,773 
Cabinets, not specified.. 2,166,602 
Bridge sets zs 

SEE acocecce dsscascosse 788,465 

TE sdecenaonss neaeN 1,254,396 

Not specified ..........-- 718,780 
ML cepedecedertcecocesce 10,182,494 
PD cacuddnapeccetecenyens 2,133,617 
Bookcases and secretaries. 2,558,359 
Furniture frames ........-- 5,335,653 
SPUN accdesoocscs néweeee 5,220,924 

Bupnoom total............+0- 75,769,966 
i cn cegaietencaneneeaudee 47,409,050 
 —_ eee 5,030,644 
Dressers, vanity dressers, 

dressing tables .......... 6,608,775 
Chiffoniers, chifforobes, 

wardrobes and chifforettes 5,191,857 
CoGar Chests ....ccccccccss 4,307,504 
Chairs and benches.. i 2,151,474 
SE bskeueuennsscesedes 1,693,928 
DE ctiewdeGessesecnenctns 3,376,734 

DINING-ROOM, total. . .... 86,240,595 
DE. cosdnannseceseroseces 17,687,678 
Chairs, upholstered ....... 3,598,086 
Chairs. not upholstered.... 2,159,338 
Breakfast sets ........+++. 7,281,240 
Buffets, china closets, and 

BOPTEED ccdccccccescccsese 1,859,148 
i it cediesescnnsae were 1,908,511 
SE eduddingattescseneaecee 1,746,594 

KITCHEN, total....... TT 12,659,929 
Cabinets ........ paneessneess : oy 
Chairs and stools.......... 029, 

, eet neaeen sy" 2,033,404 
Dt stspceeetssbesoeeueehs 1,648,583 

Pome, totem] ..ccccceccccccees 2,717,846 

Camp and hall, total........ 1,590,958 

BED sgeugneecccecceevesss 3,682,731 

Built in furniture............ 4,268,357 

Miscellaneous and not specified 20,699,721 

METAL 

MRRSGOEE cicccczcsesces 8,805,419 

Living room and library. 12,043,224 

PE <cueghedececenteesnes 2,651,410 

Dt hha vcnecneihenweteSee 4,096,461 

Other kinds not specified.... 2,863,112 

—1935 Census of Manufactures. 











DROTEED ccc ccccnccacccccccese 2.1 1.8 
it Se scsceeaadeesenseneuss 2.3 2.0 
DEE | cd cccercnnekeseetedas 2.5 2.4 


Importance of various departments of 
furniture stores is indicated by the fol- 
lowing N. R. F. A. copyrighted table, 
showing division of net sales: 

DIVISION OF NET SALES, 1935 


Depart- Per 

Depart- Per ments cent 

ments cent EOD. écécses 5.6 
Living room... 17.1 Electric refrig- 

Bedroom ...... 11.2 eration ..... 4.7 
Dining room. 5.2 Mechanical ap- 


pliances .... 3.4 
Juvenile and 


Floor coverings 14.7 
Stoves and 


FANGS coccce 2 SED. cocancce 1.8 
Kitchen ...... 3.8 Second hand... 4.4 
Beds and bed- Draperies .... 4.2 

Ge cccccces 11.4 All others..... 3.8 
Lamps and —- 

ES 6eueeese 2.5 100.0 


Considerable change has taken place 
in the lines handled by furniture stores 
in 1937 and the first quarter of 1938, 
says Furniture Age. This is due to the 
fact that dealers, even in small towns, 
learned during the depression to concen- 
trate on fast-moving merchandise and 
when business slowed up in June, 1937, 
they began dropping departments and 
lines that failed to show a profit, add- 
ing electrical lines, oil burning stoves, 
etc. This trend will probably continue 





and dealers will restrict rather than ex- 
pand their lines in the future. 
Products handled by retail furniture 
stores in 1937, as compared with 1931, 
are indicated by the following Furniture 
Age chart: 
WHAT FURNITURE STORES SELL 


Per cent of stores 





1937 1931 
Upholstered furniture ..... 100 100 
Bedroom furniture ........ 100 100 
Dining room furniture..... 100 100 
Rugs and carpets.......... 98 98 
Linoleum or felt base...... 96 96 
ee ee eae eked ® 93 89 
0 eee 82 58 
Oil stoves or heaters....... 82 57 
Electric washers ...... a4 82 52 
Nursery furniture ......... 81 65 
Di! Kiet estnaakda wie eee ee 80 87 
Electric refrigeration ...... 79 32 
Kitchen furniture ......... 76 85 
Baby carriages ............ 74 74 
SD GUL CRPOOD co cecence 72 67 
Wheel toys (32% all year). 72 74 
POPC TUPMIMTO 2 cccccccccs 70 80 
Kitchen cabinets .......... 65 84 
Vacuum cleaners .......... 61 66 
DE actuneedvbenseceae 64a 68 
as ie ae ee Sine 58 77 
SY «ccnweenese coveasse 48 48 
a ee ee ee 45 56 
Pe Se vccriaddeneons 44 28 
CE eer 42 77 
SN og avccswesone 42 24 
Garden furniture .......... 42 35 
Dt  sheniedteendedae wre 40 65 
Se Ce acéccaarcanivaues 40 48 
Fina an sous awe k anion 28 8 
Pe csccacentens 18 9 
| cle an bee hmne bea 18 58 
0) ll ere rere 14 15 
Vitis cbeawegeaeen 12 15 
Paints and enamels........ 9 3 


Annual retail sales of gift and art 
merchandise are estimated at $225,000, 
000 by The Gift and Art Buyer. Main 
divisions of this type of merchandise 
are decorative accessories and home fur- 
nishings, novelty gifts, greeting cards, 
bridge and party requisites and costume 
accessories. 


Retail outlets for gift and art mer- 
chandise include gift shops, department 
stores, jewelry stores, home furnishing 
and furniture stores, stationers and 
other stores which operate gift depart- 
ments, such as hardware dealers and 
drug stores. 

The gift and art field is essentially a 
style field with great emphasis on new 
merchandise ideas. New style trends in 
architecture, home decoration and cos- 
tume design are quickly reflected 
throughout the entire range of gift and 
art merchandise. 


Floor Coverings 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
gives production of wool carpets and 
rugs as $115,257,005 for 56 establish- 
ments, compared with $70,576,570 im 
1933 for 48 establishments. Cost of ma- 
terials, fuel and purchased electric en- 
ergy amounted to $56,100,001 in 1935 
and $29,700,396 in 1933. 

Department stores, furniture stores, 
interior decorators and contract outlets 
account for the distribution of carpets 
and rugs. The contract outlet is an 
operator who caters to large institu- 
tions such as hospitals, hotels and 
apartment houses. 

The 1935 census gives the following 
values of other floor coverings: 


NE oc ctdkocendeersnesuwanees $24,026,228 

Asphalted-felt-base coverings.... 28,371,285 

Carpets and rugs, rag............ 4,027,864 

a fiber and grass carpets and . 001, 701 
‘ 
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House Furnishings 


House furnishing goods include labor- 
saving household appliances, kitchen 
tools and utilities, bathroom fixtures, 
laundry appliances, and other home 
equipment and specialties used in and 
about the home. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 773 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture, from pur- 
chased materials, of house furnishing 
goods not covered by special census 
classifications, such as curtains and 
draperies, bed-spreads, sheets, pillow- 
cases, table linen, slip covers, etc., and of 
various textile goods not assigned to 
other industry classifications. 

Value of products in 1935 of these 773 
establishments was $89,078,348. Cost of 
materials, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was $55,303,205. This industry 
paid $11,086,893 to 14,671 wage earners 
in 1935. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
shows 824 establishments making mat- 
tresses and bed springs. The value of 
the products of these establishments 
amounted to $84,811,275. The average 
number of wage earners for the year 
was 15,404, with wages of $14,667,935. 

Other important manufacturing in- 
dustries closely related to furniture and 
house furnishings as shown by the cen- 
sus are listed in the following tabula- 
tion showing number of plants and the 
value of their products: 


INDUSTRIES CLOSELY RELATED TO 
FURNITURE AND HOUSE 


FURNISHINGS 
Number of Value of 

TYPE oF INDUSTRY plants products 
Stoves and ranges (other 

than electric) and warm 

OP SOPRGOEE cociesncscs< 559 $185,614,000 
Window shades and fix- 

DD cctecenuees.<6eenee 19 20,324,000 
Sewing machines ......... 39 22,635,000 
Brushes (other than rup- 

My aadkndedsanebeceeduns 247 41,974,000 
Ferra re 346 14,338,000 
Household laundry ma- 

Sl: -éndneneneenaewcees 41 62,425,000 
Window and door screens 

and weather strip....... 141 8,667,000 


House furnishings are sold direct and 
through jobbers. All hardware jobbers 
handle some of these lines, especially 
the smaller and lighter goods. Most of 
the larger jobbers have a house furnish- 
ing department. Major appliances, such 
as washing machines, are usually sold 
direct. 


The field is highly specialized. The 
largest units are house furnishing de- 
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—Furniture Index. 


Source: Building, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; furniture, Seidman & Seidman. 


partments of department stores. A large 
number of hardware stores also feature 
house furnishings and have a depart- 
ment in charge of a house furnishing 
expert. 

There are 10,686 dealers in house 
furnishings, including department 
stores with separate house furnishings 
sections, and 485 jobbers, according to 
House Furnishing Review. 


Associations 

American Walnut Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Linoleum and Felt Base Manufactur- 
ers Association, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National 
Manufacturers, 
Drive, Chicago. 

National Association of Lace Curtain 
Manufacturers, 7 E. 44th St., New York. 

National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

The Veneer Association, 616 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


Association of Furniture 
666 N. Lake Shore 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Carpet and Upholstery Jour- 
nal, 1050 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Published by Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. 


Subscri iption. $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Page, 7%x10%. Published 15th. Forms 
close " 5th. Agency discount, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $42.00 $25.00 
f 59.00 39.00 22.50 
12 54.17 37.50 20.84 
Bedding and Upholstery Review, 407 
Fourth Ave., New York. Published by 
Ortner Pub. Corp. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,432. Manufacturers of bed- 
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ding and upholstered furniture, 55%; 
furniture and bedding retailers, 42%; 
mise., 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 75.00 45.00 26.00 
12 65.00 40.00 22.50 
Buyer’s Guide, 314 Anderson Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Agency. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $3 copy. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4x7%. Published Jan- 
uary and July. Agency discount, 10-0. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
8,054. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$65.00 $37.50 $27.50 
60.00 35.00 25.00 
25, 1938 


Carpet 
1170 Broadway, New York. 


and Upholstery Trade Review, 
Published by 


Haire Publishing Co. Est. 1870. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15%. Circulation 


(Sworn), 5,019. 
dling floor covering and draperies, 
furniture dealers, 36%; misc., 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $112.00 
6 97.00 
12 82.00 

Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore 

Drive, Chicago. Published by American 

Publications, Inc. Est. 1933. Free (con- 

trolled). Trim size, 13%x10. Type page, 

85x12. Published quarterly (2 series of 

11 issues and 2 series of 5 issues). Forms 


Department stores han- 
36%; 
28%. 


% Page 


close: Pre-market issue, 18 days preced- 
ing; market opening issue, day preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 13-2 Circula- 


tion: Total controlled (free) 6 mos. aver- 
age mail issue, 5,850; total controlled 
(free) 6 mos. average daily issue, 4,369. 
Rates—Series of 11 issues: 1 page, $445; 


% page, $320; 4% page, $225; series of 5 
issues: 1 page, $225; % page, $135; % 
page, $85. 


China, Glass and Lamps, Century Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Common- 


er Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 5bth. Agency discounts, 
10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $95.00 $65.00 $45.00 
6 70.00 45.00 30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Creative Design, 50 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Est. 1934. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8 5/16x11%. 


Published 8 times, Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Closing dates, Jan. 
and July, 25th of 2nd preceding month; 
all other issues, 10th of preceding month. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), net paid, 1,494; 
gross, 5,939. Merchandise executive buy- 


ers and interior decorators in depart- 

ment, furniture and home furnishings 

specialty stores, 63%; manufacturers, 

jobbers and wholesalers, 21%; others, 

16%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $100.00 $50.00 
4 190.00 95.00 47.50 
8 150.00 75.00 37.50 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 29th. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 2,477, (gross), 3,030. Agency 





discounts, 10-2. Retail dealers in china 

and glass and their officials, jobbers, 

73%: manufacturers, importers, 13%; 

manufacturers’ representatives, 5%; oth- 

ers, 9%. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 bear * 00 $60.00 $36.00 
6 0.00 51.75 29.50 
12 30. 50 46.00 26.50 


Curtain & Drapery Buyer & Drapery 
Profits, 373 4th Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Clifford & Lawton, Inc. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 64x9%. 
Type page, 5x7%. Published lst. Forms 
close, 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(CCA), 5,683, (gross) 6,534. Dept. stores, 
drygoods stores, furniture stores, drap- 
ery shops, merchandise buyers and resi- 


dent buyers, 99%; misc., 1%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
$120.00 “370. 00 $45.60 
6 90.00 55.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Davison’s Mattress Directory, 201 Ridge- 
wood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. Published 
by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 5%4x8. Type 
page, 4x6%. Published April. Forms close 
Mar. 10th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,219. 
Rates—1 page, $80; % page, $45; “4 page, 
$27.50. 

Decorative 


New York. 
& Co., Ine. 


Furnisher. 381 Fourth Ave., 
Published by T. A. Cawthra 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 a +4 $80.00 $47.50 
6 


52.50 
12 $0. 00 


45.00 
Decorative Furnisher Directory 
Buyers’ Guide, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Published by T. A. Cawthra & 
Co., Inc. 


Est. 1913. Price, $1. Trim 
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gize, 3%x6. Type page, 2%x5. Pub- 35%; furn. and home furnishings, 12%; tion, $1. Type page, 9%x14. Published 
lished Sept. Forms close Aug. 15th. jewelers, 14%; dept. stores, 9%; station- lst Wednesday. orms close 10 days : 
Discounts, none. Circulation (Publish- ers, 6%; others, 24%. Rates— preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
er’s Statement), 5,000. Rates— Times 1 Page , page Ley —l page, $500; % page, $425.00; % page, 

1 Page % Page Page 1 $155.00 $86.00 58.0 $275; % page, $150; 12 pages in 1 year, 
$50.00 $32.50 18.00 6 127.00 73.00 47.00 10% discount. ( 
Drapery Profits. 13 116.00 67.00 42.00 Retalling-Home Furnishings Edition, 3 > 

(See Dry Goons, DEPARTMENT AND GEN- Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Directory, 260 E. 13th St., New York. Published by 

ERAL STORES.) Fifth Ave., New York. Published by Fairchild Publications. Est. 1931. Sub- 

Furniture Age, 2225 N. Lakewood Ave., Geyer Publications. Free. Trim _ size, scription, $2. Type page, 105x16%. Pub- J 
Chicago. Published by the H. O. Reno 9x10. Type size, 7x10. Published an- lished Monday. Forms close Wednesday, 

Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim size, nually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation, free . 

10%x14%. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 1 page, $140; % page, $85. and paid (Sworn), 16,186. Retailers, 77%; r 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency Hand Book for Interior Decorators, 373 ™anufacturers, 14%; others, 9%. Rates— 
discount, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 4,683, Fourth Ave., New York. Published year- 1} line, 40 cents; 2,000 lines, 31 cents; 6,000 u 
orem), Snes. Retail fagetere gonrere ly (December) by Clifford & Lawton, Inc. lines, 29 cents. n 
and their employees, #; manutactur- Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, _ 
srs, 14%: other, Fm. ‘Rater xt. Type page 4ux6 ‘Forms closs ESS, Neste, 420, Lexington Are. New 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Oct. ist. Agency discounts, none. Circu- jst 1928. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, D 

1 $175.00 $100.00 $60.00 lation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. 5%x8h. Published 15th. Forms close 
6 140.00 80.00 rye Rates—1 page, $75.00; % page, $45.00; % ist ‘Agency discounts, 13-3. Circula- 
13 130.00 70.00 40.00 = page, $25.00. tion (CCA), 9,731, (gross), 10,425. Floor n 
Furniture Digest, 1110 Wesley Temple, Home Furnishing Blue Book, The, 136 N. covering retail outlets and jobbers, 93%; a 
stinnegpetia, Minn. Est. 1921. Subscrip- Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. Pub- others, 7%. Rates— 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published lished by Artisan Record Pub. Co. Est. Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 0 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 1916. Free. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 1 $150.00 84.00 48.0 n 
counts, 10-2. Rates— page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 6 137.50 77.00 44.00 t! 
Times 1 Page % Page Page Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
1 $60.00 $35.00 20.00 counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's gtoye Builder, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- u 
4 55.00 33.00 18.00 Statement), 5.463. Rates— ington, D. C. Published by Institute of 1 
12 60.00 30.00 17.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page k - lian Mf 

+. Cooking and Heating Appliance Ts., 4 

» Furniture Index, 415 W. Fourth St. 1 $100.00 $75.00 $50.00 Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
Jamestown, N. Y. Est. 1900. Subscrip- 4 75.00 50.00 30.00 = size, 4%4x7%. Published 1st. Forms close il 

tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. T page, House Furnishing Review, including spe- 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 12th, cial section on Appliance Merchandis- (Publisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— p 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation ing and Bathroom Furnishings, 1170 Times 1 Page % Page Page 
(Sworn), free and paid, 6,483. Dealers, Broadway, New York. Published by 1 $60.00 $36.00 21.50 a 
80%; mfrs., 10%; other, 10%. Rates— Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, 6 49.50 30.00 18.00 | 
es ae g1a0te tiny 4 age I size, ozi3. type ie 12 47.00 29.00 17.50 fc 

. . : Published 10th. orms close 3r gen- ’ 

6 120.00 67.50 51.50 6 ay, Ginsounta, 16-8. Member 4. BP. Cir mae Register of Ametes Eaeeiee v 
13 106.00 60.00 83.76 CeIraee CARO), SAE. (arom? —_ te (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) o 
Furnitere Manufacturer, 342 Madison (ta ealers in house furnishings, whole- fc 
Ave., New York. Published by Vincent salers, exporters and their officials, 70%; yee Paplishes ‘by Chitee a ry - 
Edwards & Co. Est. 1879. Subscription, misc. companies interested in house fur- Inc. Est. 1934 Subscription, $1. Trim 
2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. nishings and their officials, 20%; manu- size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- N 

ublished 16th. Forms close last day facturers’ representatives, 8%; others, aed Wee,” Worms Gace Gt, Ageeee ee 
receding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 2%. Rates— P P discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

ember A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), Times 1 Page % Page age Statement), 4.000. Rates a 
1,496, (gross), 2,060. Manufacturers and 1 $225.00 $126.00 hay +4 Times iPage % Page %P th 
their employes, 57%; industrial and man- 6 190.00 106.00 60.50 i $100.00 $60.00 $35.00" 
ual training schools and instructors in 12 165.00 92.50 53.00 6 75.00 42.00 26:00 1! 
manual arts, libraries, 17%; designers, House Furnishing Review Directory, 1170 12 65.00 37.50 22.50 ta 
interior decorators, 6%; misc, 2 Broadway, New York. Published by : : a 
Rates—1 page, $115; % page, $60; % Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Trim size, Wallpaper, 9 E. 40th St., New York. Pub- 
page, $30 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Subscription, $1. lished by Wallpaper seenmne, Inc. Est. a 
Furniture Record, 342 Madison Ave., Published in conjunction with Oct. issue 1914. Subscription, $2. Published 5th. 

of “House Furnishing Review.” Forms Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, he 
New York. Published by Vincent Ed- 2 15-2 Type page, 6%x9 Circulation 
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13-2. Circulation (P.O.R.), 4,300. Rates— 12 85.00 50.00 30.00 1 $125.00 $67.50 36.50 ad 
—— 310080 O00 4 Page National , Parnteure Ravin, oe Lake 6 100.00 55.00 30.00 fo 
. ore Drive, cago. Published by Na- 12 90.00 50.00 27.50 
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Accorpine to Brown’s Directory of 
American Gas Companies, there are 415 
manufactured gas companies, 605 nat- 
ural gas companies, 141 holding and 
management companies, 86 by-product 
coke oven plants, and 59 butane gas 
plants, in the United States. 

A total of 8,707 towns and cities (106 
more than in the previous year), with 
an aggregate population well in excess 
of 80,000,000, now enjoy the benefits and 
modern conveniences of gas service. At 
the end of 1937, manufactured and nat- 
ural gas companies served a total of 
17,022,000 customers—an increase of 
417,000 over 1936. Revenues of the entire 
industry aggregated $801,931,000—a 4.1 
per cent increase over 1936. 

Expansion of natural gas into new 
areas was reflected in an estimated gain 
for the year of 1937 of 8.6 per cent in 
volume of natural gas sold—and a gain 
of 6.9 per cent in revenue. Sales of gas 
for industrial and commercial purposes 
registered better than a 10 per cent gain. 
Nearly 1,600,000 gas ranges were sold, 
compared to 1,464,000 gas ranges in 1936, 
a gain of 10 per cent—a figure equalling 
the previous peak established in the year 
1929. Other appliance sales showed no- 
table gains. 


Many gas companies have recently in- 
augurated more favorable rates for 
house heating through central plant 
burners and equipment. It is estimated 
that the total number of gas central 
house-heating installations connected to 
the lines of all United States gas com- 
panies in 1937 amounted to 735,000. In 
addition, there were approximately 
1,300,000 dwellings heated by unit heat- 
ers, space heaters, floor furnaces, etc., 
giving a total of over 2,000,000 gas- 
heated homes in the United States. 

There has also been a widespread 
adoption of rates more favorable to gas 
for domestic water heating. This has 
been accompanied by a marked accelera- 
tion of local sales effort and a nation- 
wide coordinated campaign to promote 
the use of gas for water heating. So suc- 
cessful have been the results of this pro- 
gram that it will be continued during 
1938. For instance, the sale of auto- 
matic type gas water heaters during 
1937 is estimated at more than 20 per 
cent above 1936. 

In recent years, the gas industry has 
supplemented the substantial amount of 
research conducted by gas appliance 
manufacturers with a vigorous and well 
planned program of research and devel- 
opment through the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. Even better and more efficient 
as equipment will be available, which 
should serve to enhance the competitive 
position of gas. Gas is also receiving 
increased recognition in the air-condi- 
tioning field, where control of humidity 
as well as temperature is required. 

The use of gas for commercial and 
industrial purposes throughout the coun- 




















Distribution of Gas Companies and Cities Served by Them, 1937 
Classified according to Kind of Gas Supplied as of Dec. 31, 1937 
UNITED STATES 
By-Product Number of 
—Coke Oven—— Holding Cities and 
Manu- Owned Not Owned and owns 
factured Natural Butane by by Operat- Served 

Gas Gas Gas GascCos. Gas Cos. ing With Gas 
BIDOEEE 2 cccccccecs 5 én ea g oe 61 
ASTIBGR. cccccccesece 2 5 2 ea os i 22 
AFEBRGRS ccccccccces 1 14 “ ‘a 1 113 
California .... 2 14 8 i 5 480 
Colorado ° eens 4 10 os - 1 1 43 
Connecticut .......- 14 oa - 1 a 1 83 
Delaware .......++0. 4 3 = a - 13 36 
District of Columbia 3 ae on - [- - 1 
OO rr 16 1 1 a ae os 53 
EEL, 6ec0c0cueneee 7 5 1 aa = 1 36 
a 2 on - * “ 4 
es 17 13 1 3 4 20 379 
PE stcekdseayes 15 31 2 3 3 1 207 
DE ctsiancnterees de 22 16 5 — ~~ 2 99 
PE wanes err r- 46 ye ats _ 1 383 
PEE ccccensenes 2 24 a “s 1 2 128 
ED. ssscccesec 20 - os os 2 148 
BED. Sc ctcceccecoces a 1 som om 2 23 
DEE shocccesses 10 1 1 ~“ 1 os 96 
Massachusetts ...... 47 2 2 ae 10 226 
Michigan ........... 18 8 re 6 3 1 405 
BEE ceccncsese 13 7 3 ke 3 3 70 
SE = 8 “ - aa iu 60 
DT Sbeccsnewone 7 23 1 1 2 159 
0 én 8 1 a - 55 
SE, ocencishweae 4 11 - 1 118 
BEE occassceeese 1 “ 1 se 3 
New Hampshire ... 8 a 7 24 
DP Ee 12 on 3 1 1 15 470 
New Mexico ........ ae 8 a ws ve 19 
BE WEE ecessceces EO 30 1 5 3 35 640 
North Carolina ..... 15 oe 2 os - 63 
North Dakota ...... 3 oe P ~ sal - 22 
GE £600 cbetecccucee 11 38 < 14 1 732 
ee on 62 1 oe om 323 
GENE. easeseeseccscs 1 7 6 1 95 
Pennsylvania ....... 39 70 le 4 10 8 1,371 
Rhode Island ....... 5 ia os 1 1 25 
South Carolina ..... 7 3 “a 1 18 
South Dakota ..... 4 3 ‘ os 24 
TE. secctecsse 6 4 3 1 29 
Tt Krteneecnswaees én 63 2 5 673 
7a - 2 ie 1 23 
WE’ “Kcexsenasees 6 o* 11 
po E—E Se 16 4 51 
Washington ........ 6 1 2 42 
West Virginia ...... 3 42 ea 3 4 388 
EES sentsvccse 23 ‘hh 2 2 1 137 
Do ae ae 9 : oe 34 
ieee 2 on es 2 
Philippine Islands .. 1 -_ ee ee 7 
PUTED TRICO 2.ccccs. 2 wa — ee 3 
EE ocaxdcaacvs 415 605 59 29 57 141 8,707 

CANADA 

DTATEE. ccccccccccese - 9 os 30 
British Columbia .. 3 1 1 11 
Manitoba .......... 2 es 1 ian 3 
New Brunswick ... 1 1 os 10 
Nova Scotia ........ 1 ee 1 es 2 
NT aT 17 16 on 1 2 3 174 
GUARGR coceccccccces 3 1 1 es 17 
Saskatchewan ...... ei 1 oe os ee 1 
TE sacnccavasace 27 28 1 3 3 4 248 

—Gas Age. 

try is growing rapidly in volume. New’ typing and other purposes. Methods 


outlets are constantly presenting them- 
selves. Recent marked changes in ma- 
terials which go into dwelling struc- 
tures calling for more use of structural 
steel, glass, brick, synthetic stone, metal- 
lized wood, fabricated steel and concrete 
in home construction are resulting in a 
correspondingly greater demand for use 
of gas in making these products. 

In the field of industrial utilization 
new processes have been developed and 
equipment with improved efficiency has 
come into general use. For example, a 
few years ago there was a distinct trend 
in the larger newspaper offices toward 
metal melting by electricity for stereo- 
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have now been developed resulting in 
general acceptance of gas heat by the 
newspaper industry. 

The investment in the gas industry 
exceeds by many millions the amount of 
capital employed in the production of 
steel. While some $4,200,000,000 have 
been invested in the steel plants of this 
country, almost $5,000,000,000 of capital 
is required to provide gas service to 
17,022,000 customers, says Gas Age. 

More than 135,000 people are employed 
by the manufactured and natural gas 
companies of this country at an annual 
payroll in excess of $213,000,000. Wages 
and salaries in the gas industry are high, 
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amounting to an average of $1,575 a 
year, as compared with $1,421 for steel 
and $1,470 for the automotive industry. 

The year 1937, according to Gas Age, 
marked a ten-year milestone in the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industry. While lique- 
fied petroleum gases were originally 
produced more than half a century ago, 
only slightly more than a million gal- 
lons of products were sold in 1927. Every 
year since then this fast-growing indus- 
try has reported new highs in marketed 
production—reaching, in 1937, the all- 
time high of 130,000,000 gallons, repre- 
senting a 21.9 per cent increase over 
1936. This total includes liquefied petro- 
leum gases (butane, propane, etc.) sold 
for domestic, gas company and indus- 
trial uses. 

It is estimated that domestic consump- 
tion of liquefied petroleum gases in 1937 
increased more than 6,000,000 gal. over 
1936 and that there were about 400,000 
active domestic customers—compared to 
well under 50,000 active domestic cus- 
tomers ten years ago. Specialized sys- 
tems of distributing domestic gas appli- 
ances have been developed during recent 
years to aid in offering maximum appli- 
ance value to prospective bottled gas con- 
sumers. Likewise, more effective sales 
and advertising methods have been per- 
fected which, coupled with liberal long- 
time purchase plans, have been very suc- 
cessful. Also, underground butane stor- 
age tanks for domestic installations have 


become increasingly popular in_ the 
south-central portion of the United 
States. 


Sales of liquefied gases for industrial 
and miscellaneous uses have continued 
to climb. One of the new and interest- 
ing industrial applications is a large 
continuous counterflow, radiant tube 
heated, annealing furnace of the con- 
trolled atmosphere type, used in manu- 
facture of pressed steel bathtubs. Rail- 
roads are also becoming large customers 
for liquefied petroleum gas—for butane- 
electric and propane-electric locomotives, 
for air conditioning, etc. 

At the close of 1937, liquefied petrole- 
um gas was being delivered through the 
gas mains of approximately 185 com- 
munities—natural gas service without 
long-distance transmission lines. Ap- 
proximately 70 natural gasoline plants 
and refineries in the United States and 
Canada are now equipped to manufac- 
ture commercial quantities of propane, 
butane or propane-butane mixture. Texas 
leads in number of producing points, 
followed by California, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Lilinois, Indiana, Kentucky and New 
Jersey. 
The increased demand for liquefied 


petroleum gases has made necessary the 
addition of many specially constructed 
tank cars to the fleet engaged in trans- 
porting the product to consuming mar- 
kets. The number of units now in use 
is well over 500, a large number of 
which are of the fusion-welded construc- 
tion. 

Approximately $5,000,000,000 is in- 
vested in gas companies. These utilities 
supply fuel for 8,601 cities, towns and 
villages. At present only five per cent of 
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Preliminary Estimates on the Manufactured Gas Industry for 1937 


Per Cent 
CUSTOMERS 1937 1936 Change 
Domestic 9,296,000 9,063,000 + 2.6 
House heating eakae 207,000 172,000 +20.3 
Industrial and commercial .. 464,000 460,000 + 0.9 
Miscellaneous ssaeee 9,000 9,000 
Total 4 . ae 9,976,000 9,704,000 + 2.8 
Gas SALEs (MCF) 
Domestix , 7 .. 195,077,000 198,199,000 - £6 
House heating vest tedawenas re 44,936,000 41,226,000 + 9.0 
Industrial and commercial.... 113,227,000 101,640,000 +11.4 
Miscellaneous ie Re SRP re 2,241,000 2,197,000 = 
Total caacake ata 355,481,000 343,262,000 + 3.6 
REVENUE (DOLLARS) 
Domestik — ‘ . 256,818,000 258,924,000 ~ 0.8 
House heating sewer ‘ 28,173,000 26,207,000 + 7.5 
Industrial and commercial....... 74,286,000 70,884,000 + 4.8 
TD. css adeacuvecescenates 1,478,000 1,516,000 
Total , i(weaee 360,755,000 357,531,000 + 0.9 


Preliminary Estimates on the Natural Gas Industry for 1937 


. Per Cent 
CUSTOMERS 1937 1936 Change 
Domestic (including house heating) 6,502,000 6,277,000 + 3.6 
Commercial its bathers aseeels : 502,000 487,000 + 3.1 
Industrial 42,000 37,000 +13.5 

Total ee ee kedaadraets 7,046,000 6,801,000 + 3.6 
Gas SALEs (MCF) 
Domestic (including house heating) 362,021,000 343,473,000 + 5.4 
Commercial ‘ “es ovscsoe Be 97,590,000 + 6.5 
Industrial .... : - 870,909,000 789,582,000 +10.3 
Total .. arenes ; .. 1,336,863,000 1,230,645,000 + 8.6 
RevENUE (DOLLARS) 
Domestic (including house heating) 246,932,000 236,979,000 4+. 4.2 
Commercial : ‘A : 48,251,000 46,306,000 + 42 
Industrial - ; ieswens 145,993,000 129,426,000 +12.8 
Total ; . 441,176,000 412,711,000 + 6.9 
—Gas Age. 











the customers are commercial and in- 
dustrial users, while 95 per cent are 
domestic. Gas has more than one thou- 
sand uses aside from cooking, baking 
and house heating, and the number 
of commercial and industrial custom- 
ers is steadily increasing. This is due, 
to no small extent, to the improvement 
in the utilization of gas for industrial 
heating processes, brought about by a 
continuing research program sponsored 
by the American Gas Associatien. More 
than 3,000,000 people own stocks and 
bonds of the utilities. 

Continued evidence of the new spirit 
of the aggressiveness in the natural and 
manufactured gas industry is the fact 
that in September, 1938, it launched the 
third consecutive year of its impressive 
national codperative advertising in 
which the sum of $500,000 is being spent 
annually in national, trade, industrial 
and commercial magazines to promote 
use of gas for all domestic, industrial 
and commercial heat purposes. 

This national codperative advertising 
campaign takes on a new dramatic inter- 
est in 1938 as it features the C P Gas 
Range Seal (the new symbol of Certified 
Gas Range Performance). Manufactur- 
ers, gas companies, the A.G.A. Labora- 
tories have all joined forces to produce 
in one year a gas range which—in point 
of improved efficiency, convenience and 
performance would ordinarily have 
taken ten years to perfect. 

Nearly one million dollars have been 
spent on the development of the C P 
range—and all ranges bearing this seal 
must comply with 22 required and tested 
specifications, while most of them will 
have many optional specifications. Mil- 


lions of dollars more will be spent on 
C P range promotion by codéperating 
manufacturers and gas utilities—in na- 
tional and trade magazines, in radio, in 
newspapers, in direct mail. This huge 
promotion campaign will create a bene- 
ficial activity that will give impetus to 
the demand for all types of modern gas 
appliances. It will also create a very 
real demand for all products that can 
be sold for use in the production, dis- 
tribution and utilization of gas. 

It is estimated that there is an annual 
consumption of over a million gallons 
of paint in this industry. Almost every- 
thing connected with a gas plant and its 
distribution system calls for paint pro- 
tection, including holders, liquid storage 
tanks, structural steel work, mains and 
services, meters, boiler breechings, 
stacks, water gas machines, frame struc- 
tures and interior surfaces. This equip 
ment is subject to alkaline and acid va- 
nors, live steam, coke dust and other 
corrosive agents. Repainting is frequent 
and large quantities are used. One com- 
pany reports the use of 15,000 gallons of 
paint yearly on gas holders and tanks 
alone. 

Another large use of paint is as a pro- 
tective coating for steel pipe. For long 
distance transmission lines steel pipe is 
used almost exclusively. In city and 
town distribution systems both steel 
pipe and cast iron pipe are used. 

From representative valuation figures 
it is estimated that there is well over a 
hundred million dollars invested in 
cocks and valves. For instance, a com- 
pany serving 102,989 meters purchased 
$40,000 worth of valves and $20,000 
worth of fittings in 1936. Another com- 
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pany serving 110,000 meters spent $150,- 
000 for valves and $2,500 for fittings in 
19 

The merchandising and installation of 
industrial gas appliances has become a 
major sales activity with gas companies. 
This includes appliances and equipment 
for hotels, restaurants, bakeries, institu- 
tions, schools and colleges, and small 
manufacturers of all types. 

Huge quantities of coal, coke and oil 
are used in the manufacture of gas. 
Amounts of fuel consumed in the manu- 
facture of gas in the United States in 
1934 are given as follows by the Ameri- 
Association: anthracite coal, 
186,000 tons; bituminous coal, 8,349,000 
tons: coke and coal breeze, 2,603,000 
tons: oil, 522,037,000 gallons. 

Gas companies represent a big mar- 
ket for trucks and cars. Trucks are 
used for delivery of coke, freight, ap- 
pliances, for street mains and service 
work, for meter setting and repairing, 
for transporting and installing heavy 
pipe and fittings, for applying road 


can Gas 


binder. Cars are used for executives, 
salesmen, service calls, etc. Even me- 
dium size companies have over 50 


trucks and cars in active use. A gas 
company serving 38,000 meters reports 
69 passenger cars and 84 trucks in use, 
with annual purchase of 18 units. A 
gas company serving 110,000 meters 
reports 26 cars and 122 trucks in use, 
with an annual purchase of 30 units. 
A gas company serving 159,000 meters 
in various communities reports 612 cars 
and 747 trucks in use, with an annual 
purchase of about 400 cars and trucks. 

Gas companies also offer a big mar- 
ket for gas engines, for their own use 
and for sale to industrial consumers. 
Recent developments in design and 
application are making industry gas- 
engine conscious. Gas engines are now 
being installed with unusual success 
to replace purchased electric current 
in gas stations, factories, apartments, 
laundries, stores, office buildings, etc. 
They offer remarkable savings for gen- 
eral power application, domestic and 
commercial air conditioning, refrigerat- 
ing equipment. Not the least of their 
advantages is utilization of waste heat 
for water heating and other uses. 

A list of products that have a major 
market in the gas industry includes: 
coal, pipe, pipe coatings, pipe fittings, 
refractories, compressors, blowers, boost- 
ers, conveying equipment (coal and 
coke), instruments for temperature 
and pressure control, trenches, oil (gas 
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boil- 
ers, office equipment (filing, addressing, 


and lubricating), motors, meters, 
accounting, billing, typing, mailing, 
etc.), gas holders, tools (for installing 
and repairing pipe lines and _ street 
mains), gas making equipment, appli- 
ance parts (controls, materials, acces- 
sories), gas engines (for power), trucks 
and automobiles. 


Associations 

American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


- « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications serving this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts), to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Annual Statistics of the Manufactured 

Gas Industry. 

The American Gas Association pre- 
sents in this booklet data on customers, 
sales and revenue, gas produced and 
purchased, fuel consumed in the manu- 
facture of gas, etc. 


Annual Statistics of the Natural Gas 
Industry. 
This booklet, also published by Amer- 
ican Gas Association, is similar in con- 


tent to the one above, with the exception 
that it deals with natural gas. 


Monthly Summary of Gas Company 
Statistics—Annual Supplement. 
Published by American Gas Associa- 

tion, this bulletin contains monthly data 
on the manufactured and natural gas 
industry for 1929-37 inclusive. Four 
graphs, showing monthly sales and reve- 
nue for manufactured and natural gas 
are included. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl., New 
York. Published by American Gas Jour- 


nal, Inc. Est. 1859. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 8th. Forms close Ist. N. I. A. 
A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (ABC), 1,902, 
(gross), 2,236. Gas companies and execu- 
tives, 32%: supts., engineers and mers., 
43%; employes, 5%; mfrs., 7%; others, 
13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Gas, 810 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Published by Western Business Papers, 
Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A.B.P. N.LA.A. re- 
port on request. Circulation (ABC), 4,417, 
(gross), 4,977. Gas companies and execu- 


tives, 18%; supts., engineers and mers., 

30%; employes, 37%; mfrs.. 10%; others, 

5%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 1% Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 55.00 
12 110.00 65.00 45.00 


Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Robbins Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1883. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published alter- 
nate Thurs. Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceeding. Agency discounts, none. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 5,532, 
(gross), 6.378. Gas companies and their 
general officials, 23%; supts., engineers 


and megrs., 26%; other employes, 34%; 

mfrs., 7%; others, 10%. Rates— , 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $96.00 $60.00 ' 
13 128.00 76.00 40.00 ; 
26 100.00 58.00 32.00 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th 
St., New York. Published by Robbins 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 7,497; (gross), 7,759. Con- 
tractor dealers of water and house heat- 


ing, 47%; specialty appliance dealers, 
31%; dept. stores, hardware dealers, etc., 
Jad. gas companies, 9%; others, 2%. 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $90.00 
6 120.00 70.00 
12 100.00 60.00 


Industrial Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York. 
Published by Robbins Pub. Co., Ine. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th preceding. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 11,829; (gross), 12,081. 
Metals, 68%; gas company industrial en- 
gineers, consultants, 12%; food products, 


9%; chemical and process industries, 
11%: misc., 5%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$240.00 $140.00 $80.00 
6 200.00 120.00 70.00 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 


Oil and Equipment Review. 
(See OIL, PETROLEUM.) 




























Grain and Feed 


(See also Brewing and Malting: Flour Milling) 





Tue value of the principal grain 
crops in the United States as of De- 
cember 1, 1937, is given as follows by 
Grain & Feed Journals: 


CASH INCOME FROM GRAIN 
CROPS, 1937 











Bushels Income 
Gee, GE ccccccavess 2,644,995,000 $234,385,000 
Wheat, winter ° 685,102,000 =... ee neee 
Wheat, all spring... 188,891,000 ......-.. 
Wheat, durum » BeetObGOe covcccces 
Ey 504006860 00m0 1,146,258,000 61,522,000 
Barley 219,635,000 43,042,000 
MD eceeseeens 53,004,000 32,300,000 
DD sadaadteceeses 49,449,000 14,604,000 
Flaxseed 6,974,000 12,316,000 
Buckwheat ......... 6,777,000 1,794,000 
Grain sorghums .... 97,097,000 5,238,000 
Alfalfa seed ........ 944,000 12,159,000 
Clover seed ........ 781,000 9,846,000 
Timothy seed ..... 2,350,000 2,698,000 
Lespedeza, Ibs. .... 99,165,000 4,340,000 
Sweetclover seed ... 54,000 3,069,000 
Beans, bags (100 Ibs.) 15,839,000 47,437,000 
BOVRGRMS cccccsccecs 40,997,000 23,360,000 





Grain Elevators 


The 1935 wholesale summary of the 
Census of American Business reported 
8,462 elevators with net sales of $600,- 
563,000. This compares with 7,087 ele- 
vators covered in 1933 with net sales of 
$338,002,000. 

The greater portion of grain raised 
makes its initial entry into the chan- 
nels of commerce through grain eleva- 
tors located at country stations. There 
are 18,068 such units divided as fol- 
lows: 9,045 operated by 1,098 line 
companies, the buying power being con- 
centrated in the headquarters of each 
line; 6,441 country elevators are op- 
erated by independent grain dealers 
who confine their activities to a sin- 
gle elevator; 2,582 country elevators 
operated by farmer organizations, some 
of them co-operative. 

The custom grinding and mixing of 
feeds has become a major sideline 
with the country elevator operator, ap- 
proximately 56 per cent of the coun- 
try elevators are equipped for the 
grinding and mixing of feeds. This 
number is rapidly increasing. 

Grain is received by country eleva- 
tors by trucks and in some sections, 
wagons. The grain is elevated and 
spouted to scale, to a cleaner and from 
there either into storage or into cars 
for shipment to terminal grain eleva- 
tors of which there are 884 located at 
terminal and primary markets and 
ranging in capacity from 150,000 bush- 
els to 15,000,000 bushels, or to flour 
mills or to the seaboard for export. 

The terminal grain elevators clean 
and store grain and hold it for an ad- 
vanced market. 

Many of the larger milling compa- 
nies operate a grain elevator in con- 
nection with their flour milling units. 
These mill elevators provide storage 
for their grain requirements covering 
a limited period only. 

In order to keep the elevators, lo- 
cated at country stations, in opera- 
tion beyond the heavy crop moving 
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Hay, Grain and Feed Stores and 
Their Sales, 1935 
Number Sales 
UNITED STATES’... 11,171 $348,890,000 
NEW ENGLAND ...... 601 25,007,000 
Connecticut ........ 109 4,726,000 
Py Cigutcconkes 129 4,798,000 
Massachusetts ..... 159 7,363,000 
New Hampshire ... 68 2,708,000 
Rhode Island ...... 23 1,323,000 
WHE. aedcecccces 113 4,089,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC .... 1,895 69,979,000 
New Jersey ....... 214 8,948,000 
tT Mn cacceoved 894 40,279,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 787 20,752,000 
East NortH CENTRAL 2,134 55,821,000 
Dt witheoneneee sa 494 8,245,000 
DE ccescecevens 378 8,633,000 
DEE Secececcees 281 6,313,000 
Sy seabéentncsees« 558 17,913,000 
HEINE Sceweecccc 423 14,717,000 
West NortH CENTRAL 1,760 40,943,000 
ED, wdenesceneeceses 360 7,392,000 
DT chsneccecncts 372 9,030,000 
Minnesota ......... 234 5,044,000 
DEER ccccccceses 582 14,620,000 
BUGUEMEME cocceccces 139 2,754,000 
North Dakota ..... 28 527,000 
South Dakota ..... 45 1,576,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC .... 869 22,490,000 
Delaware ........-- 45 2,610,000 
Dist. of Columbia. 7 562,000 
DE. ‘<atekeseseee 162 3,426,000 
PD. <<66ekene eens 117 2,849,000 
pe Pee 74 1,618,000 
North Carolina .... 114 3,324,000 
South Carolina .... 53 1,093,000 
EE édeenucescsc 170 5,157,000 
West Virginia ..... 127 1,851,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL 437 8,425,000 
BEER. ccccceséece 86 1,725,000 
pS Ee 151 1,990,000 
Mississippi ......... 46 995,000 
Tennessee ......... 154 3,715,000 
West SourH CENTRAL. 1,107 23,420,000 
Arkansas ........-.; 110 1,870,000 
. ¢:csnceoee 50 1,633,000 
GE, ccccceeses 256 3,360,000 
ED. ececccesccenes 691 16,557,000 
BROUNPAEM «cc ccccccce 340 §=©.110, 111,000 
DEE cccenceveees 36 1,059,000 
DD cidgdeacesks 101 3,338,000 
DT Gcabeveessenes 48 838,000 
BESO, ccccceccces 31 1,111,000 
BOE coceccececes 3 61,000 
New Mexico ....... 31 1,199,000 
BEE n4n606006000660 67 1,582,000 
Wyoming .......... 23 923,000 
PACIFIC .......+++.-++ 1,022 37,251,000 
California .....ccece 640 24,546,000 
OreZOn ...ceeeceees 194 6,695,000 
Washington ........ 188 6,010,000 
Chain stores total for 
U. S. not included 
in above tabulation 1,006 55,443,000 
*Slight inaccuracies may appear be- 
cause of types combined to avoid dis- 
closure. 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











season, the operators have developed 
a sideline business in addition to their 
custom feed business. These sidelines 
include coal, commercial feeds, field 
seeds, lumber, building material, fenc- 
ing, fence posts, feed ingredients, salt, 
twine, farm implements and flour. 
While the country elevator is 
equipped with from three to 10 mo- 
tors ranging in horse power from five 
to 75, two or more elevating legs 
equipped with rubber belt and buck- 
ets; cleaners, scales, feed grinding and 
mixing equipment, truck dumps, the 
terminal elevator in contrast is a much 
larger user of equipment of all types. 
One grain elevator completed in Au- 
gust, 1937, contained 108 cylindrical 
bins as well as the interstice bins which 


are formed by the nesting of the 
eylindrical bins and the storage con- 
tained in the workhouse. This eleva- 
tor is equipped with all the modern 
refinements in grain elevator construc- 
tion and operation; car unloaders, her- 
ringbone reduction units, silent chain 
drives, thermometer system, motors of 
all sizes to 200 h.p., conveyor belt, ma- 
rine leg, elevating and conveying 
equipment, anti-friction bearings, mod- 
ern lubricating system, pan conveyors, 
scales, grain cleaners, etc. 

The investment in grain elevator 
equipment is approximately 50 cents 
for every bushel of capacity. 

There are 114 architects and contrac- 
tors specializing in the design and con- 
struction of grain elevators of various 
types. The work of building new grain 
elevators, rebuilding and repairing and 
modernizing, is invariably turned over 
to these specialists. 

There are 533 grain receivers, track 
buyers and brokers in the 49 central 
markets, who buy or sell for others on 
a commission or brokerage basis, grain 
shipped from country points. In 21 
of these markets, well organized Grain 
Exchanges or Boards of Trade, main- 
tain active cash markets for all grains, 
feeds and field seeds. 

A total of 447 other wholesale deal- 
ers specialize in growing, selecting, 
cleaning, testing and packing field and 
grass seeds. 

In recent years all terminal grain 
elevators have been constructed of re- 
inforced concrete. The small country 
elevators are built of wood, and cov- 
ered with metal, but the trend for the 
larger country elevator is to concrete. 

All large terminal elevators are locat- 
ed at the important railroad centers and 
export ports of the country. Among 
these important centers are Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cairo, Chicago, Duluth, 
Fort Worth, Galveston, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Memphis, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, New York, Nor- 
folk, Oklahoma City, Toledo and 
Wichita. Here the grain upon arrival is 
inspected, sampled and tested before 
unloading into the terminal elevator. 


Feed 


The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
reported 942 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds from milled grain and ingredients 
such as alfalfa meal, soy bean meal, 
bone meal, molasses, etc., producing 
products valued at $288,661,804. Some 
of these establishments grind the grain 
which they use, while others purchase 
their materials. Products consist main- 
ly of two classes, namely, prepared 
feeds made chiefly from grain, and pre 
pared feeds composed principally of 
ingredients other than grain, such as 
alfalfa meal, molasses, bone meal, and 
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meat serap. Ground oyster shell is also 
a product of this industry. In 1933 
there were 716 manufacturers in this 
industry, with products valued at $161, 
343,173. 

The 1935 Census of Business covered 
11,132 hay, grain and feed stores in the 
United States, with sales amounting to 
$346,667,000. Total average number of 
employes in these stores in 1935 was 
19,044, with total payroll of $17,681,000. 

Manufacturers of grain products, such 
as breakfast foods, glucose, starch, etc., 
also operate grain elevators. There are 
36 plants making glucose and starch, 
their annual output having a value of 
$103,632,000, according to Grain ¢ Feed 
Journals. In addition to other products, 
these plants manufacture stock feed, 
corn oil cake and meal, and corn sugar. 

Production of glucose in 1933 was 
997,178,000 pounds, valued at $31,252,- 
948, of which almost half was sold to 
manufacturing confectioners. Produc- 
tion of starch was 832,823,030 pounds. 

There are 68 establishments operating 
rice-cleaning and polishing plants and 
using equipment similar to that used in 
other grain-handling plants. Their pro- 
duction in 1935 valued at $44,113,413, 
compared with $30,683,380 in 1933 for 


handling requires elevator operations. 
There are 55 concerns in this field, with 
a 1937 business of $94,607,347. 


Exports and Imports 


The chief grain exports and imports 
in the crop year July 1, 1937, to June 
30, 1938, were as follows, according to 
the Department of Commerce: 

GRAIN EXPORTS, 1937-1938 


Quantity Value 
Barley, grain (bu.) ... teens $11,689,000 
Barley, malt (lbs.).... 8,000 297,000 
Corn, grain (bu.)...... 103, 269. 000 68, 088,000 
Rice, grain (lb.)....... 311,662,000 8,966,000 
Wheat grain (bu.)..... 81,264,000 85,185,000 


Wheat flour (bbl.)..... 4,997,000 26,413, 000 
GRAIN IMPORTS, 1937-1938 


Waster CG) .c.ccccces 1,290,000 $1,074,000 
Barley malt (lb.)...... 170,444,000 5,354,000 
CE CD ceeesrindwes 11,000 8,000 
CE CD pot icceeneena 34,440,000 24,929,000 
Went CBE) .ccsccoce. 3,421,000 4,213,000 
Wheat by-product feeds 

GE nibewencveesees 69,000 1,670,000 
Associations 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Grain & Feed Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 


50 establishments. tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Malt is another grain product whose Chicago. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30,.1938.] 


Bean Bag, Holt, Mich. Published by Lit- 
tle Publishing Co. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 1,200. Agency discount 


15-2. Rates— 
Times | Page % Page Page 
40.00 $22.50 13.00 
6 35.00 19.00 11.00 
12 30.00 17.00 9.00 


Commercial Review, 308 S. W. Stark St., 
Portland, Ore. Published by Commercial 
Review, Inc. Est. 1890. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 94%4x12%. Type page, 754x10%. 
Published Tuesday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 985. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $40.00 $22. 0 $12.50 
13 27.50 17.3 9.71 
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26 21.92 12.12 6.92 
52 18.46 10.38 5.77 
Daily Market Record, 323 S. Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1880. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Type page, 11%x16. Published 


daily except Sunday and holidays. Forms 
close 3 p. m. preceding day. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $40.00 $20.00 
a 70.00 35.00 17.50 
6 60.00 30.00 15.00 
12 55.00 27.50 13.75 


Farmers Elevator Guide, 327 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. Published by American 


Cooperative Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,800. 


aS is % P P 

mes age age 

1 $75.00 $45.00 4008" 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 332 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. Published b 

Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated, 

Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms close 10 
days previous. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn), 6,053, (gross) 6,357. 
Independent country elevators, 50%; 
farmer-owned elevators, 26%; line com- 
pany headquarters and elevator agents, 
11%; others, 13%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $89.00 $45.00 
6 140.00 .00 42.00 
12 130.00 67.50 37.50 
24 120.00 62.00 32.50 


Grain and Feed Review, The, 408 Third 
St. S., Minneapolis. Published by Man- 
ager Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription ,$1. 
Trim size, 11%x9. Type page, 10x7%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,166. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ag 
1 ny 4 $40.00 25.00 

6 33.00 21.50 
12 50. $0 30.00 20.00 


National Grain Journal, 604 Nat’l Bld 
Minneapolis, Minn. Published by Gra n 


Trade Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 6,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 as 00 $50.00 $25.00 
6 5.00 45.00 22.50 
12 5: 00 40.00 20.00 


Rice News, P. O. Box 842, Lake Charles, 
La. Published by American Press Co., 


Ine. Est. 1933. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished, 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 4,136. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $43.00 $22.00 
6 77.00 40.00 20.00 
12 70.00 37.00 18.00 


339 Carondelet St., 
Published by Fort 


Rice Journal, The, 
New Orleans, La. 


Pipes. Est. 1897. Subscription, $2. Type 

page, 6%x95. Published 25th. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 = 00 $60.00 $32.00 
6 0.00 54.00 28.80 
12 38 50 51.00 27.20 

CANADA 


Weekly Market News, 171 McDermot 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by Daw- 
son Richardson Publications, Ltd. Est. 
1919. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 16%x 
22%. Type page, 15%x20%. Published 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. _— (Publisher’s 
Statement), 22,566. ates—1 Line, $0.15, 
1.000 lines, $0. 14, 5, 000" Tinea, $0.10. 







































In the Hardware Field 
It’s HARDWARE AGE 


With its more than 21,000 Net Paid (A.B.C.) Subscribers 
Hardware Age offers you— 





—The Largest Circulation in the Hardware Field (by a 
margin of over 5000) 








—The Largest Retail Circulation (by more than 2000) 


—The Largest Coverage of Retail Hardware Stores (by 
more than 2000 stores) 


—The Largest Wholesale Circulation affording practically 
complete coverage of the hardware jobbing houses of 
the country. 


Thorough coverage of your retail and wholesale hardware 
markets is offered through a circulation characterized by 
HIGH READER INTEREST as shown by the high renewal 
rate, 76.83°, (A.B.C. June, 1938). 








Because most live hardware men throughout the country 
like to read HARDWARE AGE manufacturers interested in 
this market like to advertise in it. 


% of the advertisers 
O using either or both of the national 
hardware papers last year 

* used HARDWARE AGE 


(and over 7 out of 10 of them used HARDWARE AGE only) 














Send for “‘Some Facts About Hardware Age” 





© Harpware Ace 


A Chilton 239 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Publication | 
A.B.CL *® Charter Member *« A.B.P. 
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Hardware 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Industrial Distribution) 








T uz 1935 Census of Manufactures 
lists 405 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of hardware, 
as compared with 381 in 1933. Their 
products in 1935 were valued at $147,- 
677.006, against $85,077,477 in 1933. 
Cost of materials, containers, fuel, and 
purchased electric energy was $57,417,- 
302 in 1935 and $30,040,181 in 1933. 

The above figures do not cover such 
products, generally regarded as hard- 
ware, as nails and spikes, wire and wire 
products, lawn mowers, tools and cut- 
lery, screws and bolts, etc. 

Some of the principal classifications 
in the 1935 production value of $147, 
677,006 were: 

PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL HARD- 


WARE PRODUCTS, 1935 


Builders’ hardware, other than 
$28,848,052 


4,091,182 


other than locks............... 12,763,157 
Saddlery and harness hardware.. 


Trunk and _ suitcase hardware, 
eee DOS cictcceuscecees 
eS kak cdnn islsnsss cbbeneees << 





specified. 
includ - 


elsewhere 
hardware, 


Locks not 
Motor-vehicle 
ing locks 63,936,807 
Vacuum bottles, jugs, etc......... 2,626,158 
In a related field, cutlery and edge 
tools, not including silver or plated cut- 
lery, the number of establishments in- 
creased from 200 in 1933 to 264 in 1935. 
The total value of such products in 1935 
was $51,171,067, compared with $38,717,- 
841 in 1933. A few of the principal 
classifications in the 1935 production 
were: 
CUTLERY AND EDGE TOOLS 
PRODUCED IN 1935 
Table cutlery, not including sil- 


ver and plated, and kitchen cut- 
$ 4,095,168 


ry andes Meein tee ea eaid 
\gricultural cutlery, scythes, hay 

ee, Ge weaunsensseeseesess 619,494 
Scissors, shears and snips 4,701,243 
Se SED | cvaeiwho a eieals 623,534 
Cen, GEONee  sieS cRancccances 553,952 
CE Gs Katehi eawavebsnecnuss 4,182,547 


Razors. dry shavers and razor 

RED. ccunesdnnnanswanessecckncen’ Me 
POCMRE BEV occe Séccciccccaccs 4,309,403 
Butcher Knives and cleavers..... 1,137,528 
\xes, adzes and hatchets........ 4,010,261 
Augers, bits, gimlets, etc...... . 1,136,472 
st f eames. 8,987,286 


There were 82 establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of saws 
and saw blades of all types for cutting 
wood, metal, and other substances, ac- 
cording to the 1935 census. Wages to- 
taling $3,730,985 were paid to 3,425 wage 
earners. Value of products was $13,649,- 
287, of which $4,144,821 represented cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy. 

Definition of the term “hardware 
store” requires revision in keeping with 
the modern character of this retail out- 
let. Once this type of store was exclu- 
sively reserved for men and mechanics, 
but now it is a departmentalized com- 
munity headquarters for merchandise 
required in every-day living, ranging 
from electric refrigerators to egg 
beaters. Hardware retail customers are 
estimated as about evenly divided be- 
tween men and women. 











’ 
‘Hardware Age” Verified List of Wholesalers and Retailers 
(As of Sept. 15, 1938) 

Retail Hardware Stores and Their 

Hardware ———_Classifications——_————_ 

Jobbers Rating 1 Rating 2 Rating 3 
Alabama eTeCeT CTE rir TT stccenecce BE 142 74 200 
gS RRP arama euuare 0 14 2 16 
Arizona eer ee Ter rey Ter ; _ 2 53 8 23 
BEBE 6 co ccscccccccsuseses yaceweles 5 136 60 205 
California .. isedecehunsen anaes ee 00 197 133 
0 EE eer re etre ‘ee 6 120 40 123 
NN FE rer 4 126 40 197 
DY csccudenedaeeuse 1 27 9 33 
District of Columbia .......... 3 34 2 66 
DY Sc cunecanesacee banedases au 7 151 57 172 
ts eee ae ee deb abitd ka cee 13 187 83 229 
ET: ccs ce cadbe OGdel sea vie we 3 70 23 87 
cnn eek eatakth ok tenbese hee eRe 9 660 415 1,480 
DD . t6¢ onepebinedeipabenkeken akbar 7 239 213 604 
|e abanuewas coon! ae 332 209 745 
Dt inehaévéeeenwtnabaceseees ane 4 399 210 451 
EE er ae 10 218 80 316 
PM Gave pene nadinnas seared adn e 10 106 41 138 
ee eae ohedah 10 88 46 112 
AES ee en a ~ 131 63 226 
II wi crniatis Soin pub @ alle einseve ace a 10 354 143 458 
Sa eee 11 304 364 875 
ag ok i a ne 5 332 248 722 
Eh aca an chin kehe ciaa 8 109 43 109 
at a ais 12 269 310 674 
I ck. fy fail ik th in pial haces ao ase 8 91 36 89 
IS ot ie ici bra on te ke a 8 5 241 135 438 
eee oer rere 0 18 4 9 
New Hampshire ......... 2 50 16 66 
 ¢ =e 6 291 205 665 
NS ars ae 6 45 6 31 
2... ae 37 907 618 1,923 
a: |” re 11 218 72 164 
North Dakota ...... 1 176 103 256 
ED ht aie eel waives ofa 15 600 364 1,151 
Oklahoma ............. AEA 285 137 "345 
Oregon ee vTrTee ey) eee a 5 106 58 133 
Pennsylvania ....... ee ee Tere 35 844 380 964 
Rhode Island sich eikonal ie 4 41 14 94 
South Carolina .... he Seek Se diee wks ad 9 87 34 97 
a ee SECS ERE PRE 2 128 106 209 
POD Séne ke dansecesndncaness 13 158 65 220 
EE tit a eink wire h decnien oe bawee eats 30 549 179 618 
AAA rr ee eer re 4 19 18 41 
WE ocnueeteeesenes 2 55 24 67 
Virginia .....-..ceccccceees 19 203 60 135 
Washington ica iatidiiak py aheireaaliice 10 141 85 246 
Week VIPER «ec cccccccscess er ae 118 67 93 
SED cncceseebssseues Se 9 254 32 779 
Wyoming ....... 0 41 14 45 
455 10,767 6,111 17,872 

Wholesale hardware houses here listed are regular hardware jobbers who handle 

general lines of hardware and kindred products. Rating 1 are those whose sales exceed 

$30,000.00 annually and who account for more than 80 per cent of all retail hardware 

sales. Rating 2 are those whose sales are between $20,000.00 and $30,000.00 annually. 
Rating 3 are those whose sales are less than $20,000.00 annually. : 








Outside of metropolitan centers, it is 
commonplace for hardware stores to 
handle farm implements. 

According to a study made by Hard- 
ware Age, there were 34,750 retail hard- 
ware stores in the United States as of 
September 15, 1938, compared with 33,- 
984 as of September, 1937. Of this num- 
ber, the 1938 analysis continues, 10,767 
have an average annual sales volume 
exceeding $30,000. About 1,000 of this 
group have an annual business of above 
$100,000. There are 17,872 stores whose 
annual sales are less than $20,000, and 
6,111 do an annual business between 
$20,000 and $30,000. 

There are 239 hardware chains, con- 
sisting of three or more hardware 
stores, operating a total of 3,879 hard- 
ware stores or departments, Hardware 
Age reports. The 1935 census, consider- 
ing as chains only those organizations 
with four or more stores, reported 55 
organizations operating 443 hardware 
stores. This group handled approxi- 
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mately 45 per cent of the total business 
of hardware stores, or about $21,260,000 
in 1935. In addition, 13 organizations 
are listed as hardware and farm imple- 
ment chains, operate 183 stores and do 
a volume of $12,411,000. 

Hardware Age also reports that there 
are 455 regular hardware jobbers who 
handle general lines of hardware and 
kindred products, purchased from manu- 
facturers for distribution to hardware 
retailers. 

Most hardware stores in the South 
are located in towns of moderate size, 
frequently the county seat and the buy- 
ing center for the surrounding territory, 
according to Southern Hardware: They 
carry a larger and more varied line of 
goods, including farm implements, dairy 
equipment, auto tires and accessories, 
in addition to the regular lines of shelf 
and builders’ hardware, tools, paints, 
kitchenware, etc. 

The annual trade survey of Southern 
Hardware among 2,500 hardware estab- 
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lishments in the South showed that in 
1938 farm implements were sold by 81 
per cent of these dealers. 

According to the 1935 Census of 
Wholesale Distribution, there were 1,099 
hardware wholesalers in 1935, of whom 
599 handled a full line of hardware, 
with net sales of $377,568,000, and 500 
a specialty line, with net sales of $39,- 
796,000. 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows 26,996 hardware stores in 
that year, with net sales of $467,217,000, 
and in addition 9,637 hardware and 
farm implement dealers, with net sales 
of $291,762,000. 

According to the report, sales of the 
26,996 hardware stores in 1935 accounted 
for 1.4 per cent of all retail sales for 
that year. These stores had 26,472 ac- 
tive proprietors and firm members and 
employed 45,658 full- and part-time em- 
ployes. Total payroll amounted to $48,- 
658,000 for the year. 

Distribution of hardware store sales 
according to states is given in the fol- 
lowing tabulation which includes a 
small amount of hardware-furniture 
store sales: 


RETAIL HARDWARE STORES AND 
SALES BY STATES, 1935* 


Stores Sales 


UNITED STATES. ened 26,671 $451,942,000 
NEW ENGLAND ......... 1,555 35,882,000 
Connecticut .........+. 254 5,603,000 
OO TTT 214 4,352,000 
Massachusetts ........ 773 17,200,000 
New Hampshire ...... 90 2,615,000 
Rhode Island ......... 121 3,702,000 
WEPMMOMS cecccccccccese 103 2,410,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 6,267 96,628,000 
New Jersey .....-.e++. 1,014 13,957,000 
BO OEE cccccccsccce 3,385 52,803,000 
Pennsylvania .......... 1,868 29,868,000 
East NORTH CENTRAL... 6,765 100,394,000 
OO OTe 2,042 23,358,000 
DREAM cocccccecescccee 771 11,158,000 
DEIGMIGOR cccccccccccece 1,259 19,874,000 
Sy esancenseceqectecte 1,725 28,963,000 
WISCORBIM cc ccccccccces 968 17,041,000 
West NortTH CENTRAL. . 5,066 66,608,000 
PD éegacccoteceseceeué 1,024 12,845,000 
PERS nacutcceccccecee 651 7,955,000 
PEURMOGOCR ccccccceccces 1,069 17,466,000 
ES ee 974 11,725,000 
Nebraska ....-..sseees 584 8,016,000 
North Dakota ......... 370 4,630,000 
South Dakota ........- 394 3,971,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC .......-- 2,057 47,668,000 
DOIAWATE ccccccccscccce 46 944,000 
District of Columbia... 88 1,618,000 
WHEEEED ccccccccceesccce 287 6,799,000 
GAGGED cocccccccccceces 287 6,886,000 
WORE WEEME occccccecccece 387 5,729,000 
North Geretine seseveee 44 He od 
South Carolina ....... 372, 
WEED, ccccccccccceccs 294 9,162,000 
West Virginia ........ 218 4,161,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL. .. 1,072 24,140,000 
AIADAMA ccccccsccscece 237 5,759,000 
TROREUCRY cccccccccsces 384 7,033,000 
Mississippi ..........++ 167 3,969,000 
Tennessee .......---+++ 284 7,379,000 
West SourH CENTRAL... 1,594 28,722.000 
ArKAnSAS .....-05 scene 217 4,912,000 
Louisiana .....-++seee. 207 3,631,000 
OGRIBMOTAR .ccccccccccsce 431 6,271,000 
EE cccccoceccesccoce 739 13,908,000 
BEUOIOAE “2c co cecccocces 579 14,591,000 
APIBONE coccccccccccess 44 1,468,000 
CSOTREED cccccccocecoces 187 3,635,000 
BED catoseetseccdvcees 86 2,552,000 
DL. puccodeunensea 113 3,065,000 
PEE, wos cccccocececes 14 552,000 
New Mexico .......... 7 1,511,000 
MED neucsasevtaeceeses 35 643,000 
Wyoming ...........+-. 53 1,165,000 
CO reer 1,716 37,309,000 
COE. ccceccccccces 1,151 26,364,000 
COE, cccccceseccoccss 239 4,912,000 
Washington .........-. 326 6,033,000 





*Table does not include 9,439 hardware 
and farm implement dealers, with net sales 
of $278,968,000 in 1936. 


Associations 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 
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National Hardware & Supply Asso- 
ciation, 15 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. 

National Retail Hardware 
tion, 130 E. Washington St., 


Associa- 





Indian- 






apolis, Ind. 
National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 

ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Associa- 

tion, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Available Market Data 


+ + « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
“Southern Hardware” and the Southern 
Market 


This folder by Southern Hardware 


gives the number of wholesale and re- 
tail outlets, and the retail market for 
hardware in the South. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Farm-Town Hardware, formerly Hard- 
ware Trade Journal, 10th and Wyandotte 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. Published by Im- 
plement Trade Journal Co. lJEst. 1924. 
Subscription, 50c. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 6,731, (gross) 10,235. Re- 
tailers, 86%; wholesalers, executives and 


salesmen, 7%; manufacturers, miscel- 
laneous and unclassified, 7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $65.00 $36.00 
6 100.00 55.00 31.00 
12 90.00 50.00 28.00 
Glass Digest. 
(See CERAMICS; GLASS.) 
Hardware Age, 239 W. 39th St., New 


York City. 
Est. 1855. 


Published by Chilton Co. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 


8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 15 
days preceding. N.ILA.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 20,900, 
(gross), 22,308. Hardware retailers and 
retail salesmen, 68%; wholesalers and 
their salesmen, 16%; manufacturers’ 


salesmen and representatives, 8%; others, 
8%. Rates (space used in one year)— 


Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $230. 50 $135.00 $85.00 
6 216.00 110.00 65.00 
13 194.00 100.00 60.00 
2 175.00 90.00 50.00 


For additional data, see page 204. 


Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware 
Buyers. Published as the annual mer- 
chandise directory number of “Hardware 
Age.” Next issue July 27, 1939. See 
“Hardware Age.” 

Hardware Machinery and Electrical 

Goods. 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 


Hardware Retailer, 130 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis. Est. 1901. Published 
by National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 15,560, (gross) 
20,338. Hardware retailers and salesmen, 
84%; wholesalers and their salesmen and 


executives, 11%; others, 5%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $120. 00 $75.00 
6 200.00 110.00 68.00 
12 175.00 96.00 58.00 
Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. Est. 1890. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 6,316. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $21.00 
6 67.50 36.50 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
Hardware World, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Hardware World 
Corp. Est. 1904. Subscription, $0.50. 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
14,066, (gross), 15,798. Hardware retail- 
ers and salesmen, 65%: wholesalers, ex- 
ecutives and salesmen, 22%; manufactur- 
vs and representatives, 12%; others, 1%. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $175.00 “$90.00 $65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 75.00 40.00 


Southern Hardware, Grant Bldg., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1914. N.I.A.A. report on 
request. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 14th. Agency discounts, 13-3. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
7,913. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $45.00 
6 = 00 60.00 35.00 
12 55.00 30.00 


0.00 
For additional data, see page 4. 


at Hardware & Implement Jour- 
nal, 210 Poydras St., Dallas, Texas. 
Published , & R. C. Dyer '& Co. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11X. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 5,816, (gross), 6,236. 
Retailers and salesmen, 87%; others, 
13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $32.00 
85.00 47.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.00 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 


Le Detaillant en Quineaillerie, 354 East 
St. Catherine St., Montreal, Que. Printed 
in French. Est. 1936. Published by French 
Commercial Publications, Ltd. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 3,259. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 "$35. 00 ‘$20. 00 
55.00 30.00 18.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Hardware and Metal, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Published by 
MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 2,747, (gross), 3,645. Retailers, 
wholesalers and salesmen, 91%; purchas- 
ing agents and manufacturers, 7%; oth- 
ers, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$70.00 $40.00 $24.00 
4 65.00 34.50 18.75 
13 60.00 32.00 17.00 
26 56.00 30.00 16.00 


Hardware in Canada, 137 Wellington St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley 


Publications, Ltd. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), 3.576. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
The Trade Magazine. 
(See Foon.) 


Western Hardware, Paris Bldg., Winni- 


peg, Man. Published by Byers ‘Pub. Co. 
Type page, 7% x10. Published 25th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $29.00 $16.00 
37.50 23.00 12.00 
12 35.00 19.00 10.00 
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(See also Medical, Dental) 
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Oxe out of every 14 persons in the 
United States was a hospital patient in 
1937, according to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association in its 17th 
annual survey of hospital conditions. 

A decrease in the number of approved 
hospitals in United States and depend- 
encies from 6,189 to 6,128 was counter- 
balanced, according to the report, by an 
increase of nearly 600,000 in the persons 
admitted to hospitals. The 1937 figure 
was 9,221,517 patients. The approved 
list is drawn up by the Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association and in- 
cludes 90 per cent of the hospitals of the 
country, with 98 per cent of the total 
capacity. 

According to the American Medical 
Directory, there are 7,133 hospitals in 
the United States, its dependencies and 
Canada. 

The number of institutions listed by 
states and provinces is as follows: 

LOCATION OF HOSPITALS, 1938 


Alabama ...... 83 Nebraska ..... 98 
Arizona ....... 63 Nevada ....... 16 
Arkansas .....-. 57 New Hampshire 46 
California ..... 363 New Jersey 67 
Colorado ....... 101 New Mexico ... 54 
Connecticut ... 78 New York ..... 576 
Delaware ..... 15 North Carolina. 157 
Dist. of Col’b’a 30 North Dakota . 52 
ere 91 GD. weeeesscce 252 
Georgian ..ccece 108 Oklahoma .... 123 
BEND cecceccese tt CREBOR ccccccece 73 
ee ae 304 Pennsylvania .. 350 
 sccusuce 136 Rhode Island... 27 
i ~sinudkoows 151 South Carolina. 60 
OS eee 117 South Dakota.. 56 
Kentucky ..... 92 Tennessee ..... 96 
Louisiana ..... 65 TE eweedosse 301 
Dy Scns eaves 64 DE 6 camedcien 32 
Maryland ..... 77 WORE cccces 32 
Massachusetts. 254 Virginia ...... 107 
Michigan ...... 23 Washington ... 117 
Minnesota .... 220 West Virginia.. 79 
Mississippi .... 73 Wisconsin .... 218 
Missouri ...... 144 Wyoming ..... 27 
Montana ...... 58 
UNITED STATES DEPENDENCIES 
CE. ontan cece cenenseekientskendssaseh 19 
Canal Zone and Panama ........--sse+. 18 
DL etadeudnsadtaabieadtenseeve déaken 46 
PR DEE cc ucdctcenunn aeenen en 109 
MT ncédectddtuadenuee td daeahen 55 
Guam, Midway Islands, Samoa, Virgin 
DEE sddccavndusheleivedactnesaynnes 
CANADA 

STII ois di bins whic eck neater a en a 98 
IE, SI oe dri ik oad Seared 92 
DE deca didketi hibedensakuweecs hatch 45 
gt 0” ERNE RRS Ee eee 29 
Newfoundland and Labrador........... 10 
i CN Sigaceccedadeit+uskeiten’ nee 45 
RS pie eis ne kins iid wewadenac 198 
Prince Edward Island ...........ese-0: 5 
| eee ee eee 127 
CE. 5 ccncnacasetaneuseeeentss 86 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 8 


An analysis of the classification of 
hospitals, by type, the distribution of 
beds among the various classifications, 
and the number of admissions is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The Catholic Hospital Association re- 
Ports that there are 667 Catholic hos- 
pitals in the United States, and 174 in 
Canada. These 841 hospitals have a 
total of 113,836 beds and bassinets, with 
40,500 sisters and students, 79,500 other 
staff members and employes, and an an- 
nual payroll of $85,000,000. 


The American Medical Association 














— 
Hospitals by Type, Number of Beds and Admissions, 1937 
Proprietary 
Voluntary Organized 
(Organized not for Grand 
for Profit) Profit Governmental Totals 
I, iin dis os cummed cakndweenee nadene 2,693 1,713 1,722 6,128 
BE WOE ocecccccnseséssccsesesss 277,717 58,042 788,749 1,124,508 
Bassinets for new born............... 38,362 8,282 9,277 55,921 
WOE GEIENOE Sescwcccdecevceserese 5,696,156 1,015,436 2,509,925 9,221,517 
MUERTE GREET GORGE ce ccccccsccccnes 193,621 31,935 718,880 944,436 
EE GED HEED. vb onkbnd cccesiccs 671,959 101,553 159,400 932,912 
Average 
No. of Beds No. of Ad- Daily 
No. of Hosp. & Bassinets missions Census 
eh eee Tere pee roe 4,245 463,759 8,349,773 288,280 
ee NEE WORE dc bent cs sccnsases 579 570,640 195,624 546,906 
. . reer re 508 76,784 101,839 64,800 
Maternity 114 8,953 59,949 3,480 
DE : <i) sus ch eteeeehebeees eon nnkws 36 2,835 41,028 1,549 
Eye, ear, nose and throat............. 39 1,949 95,241 1,115 
CE 0 cu ket cageeehebe whites taaeiced 51 5,500 89,584 3,714 
DEE ciccbhidsccmennds are nednds4%e ule 75 6,890 33,015 5,563 
Dh iticchentheengiakbsaendbatins 56 6,210 37,295 2,633 
CR GRE PORE on cinccesesceess 120 5,604 29,411 3,965 
Hospital departments of other institu- 
DDT Scrudsuabehctasetkakdesdenseess 240 21,882 144,189 14,498 
SN  ob05 cnads-0euneetanketoeNesnsente 65 9,008 44,569 7,933 
—American Hospital Association. 
has approved 732 hospitals for the HOSPITALS BY BED CAPACITY 


training of interns. 

Hospital purchases are estimated by 
The Modern Hospital at $864,300,000 per 
year, divided as follows: 


HOSPITAL PURCHASES 
Nid sessed. bn neee hidaell $405,000,000 
New construction ............ “.. 150,000,000 
Scientific apparatus and supplies 127,500,000 


Maintenance materials and 
rere 108,450,000 

i St cdedetissdaagneeanwes 40,500,000 

Housekeeping supplies .......... 32,850,000 


Hospital Management points out that 
the supposedly small items of hospital 
purchases run into millions of dollars 


annually. Some of these are listed be- 
low: 
MISCELLANEOUS PURCHASES 
Amount Approximate 
Items used cost 
Envelopes ...22,480,000,000 $3.02 per M 
Paper drinking 
cups, boxes of 
See 2,248,000 2.70 per M 
Toilet paper, 
rs 60,696,000 2.95 per case of 
50 rolls 
Laundry soap 
bbls. of 200 
pounds ...... 224,800 .06% per Ib. 
Bed sheets .... 3,934,000 12.50 per dozen 
Hand towels .. 2,810,000 1.00 per dozen 
Dinner plates . 1,124,000 2.30 per dozen 
Ge bacccesaee 1,405,000 1.90 per dozen 
Absorbent cot- 
ton, pounds.. 2,524,600 .21 per Ib. 
Gauze, 100 - yd. 
ee 4,496,000 2.05 per 100 yds, 
Clinical ther- 
mometers 2,627,600 38.00 per gross 


The capital investment in hospital 
buildings, sites and equipment is $3,- 
000,000,000. They admitted more than 
9,200,000 patients in 1937, and in addi- 
tion almost 10,000,000 more were diag- 
nosed and treated in clinics operated 
by hospitals. Nearly 90 per cent of all 
patients, The Modern Hospital reports, 
are cared for in general hospitals, and 
the average length of stay is fourteen 
days. Schools of nursing with more 
than 65,000 students are maintained 
by approximately 1,500 hospitals. 

The distribution of hospitals by bed 
capacity is reported by this authority 
as follows: 
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Hospitals —— -Beds—— 
Size No. % No. % 
40 beds and 
GHEE svcce 3,332 47.23 74,764 17.09 
41 to 99 beds...1,688 23.93 108,640 10.31 
100 to 249 beds..1,270 18.00 186,803 17.72 
2650 beds and over 765 10.84 683,841 64.88 





een 7,055 100.00 1,054,048 100.00 
Sales to hospitals are made direct by 
66.5 per cent of the manufacturers sell- 
ing this market; 29.1 per cent sell di- 
rect and also through jobbers and deal- 
ers, and 4.4 per cent sell through job- 
bers and dealers only. 


General furnishings and supplies are 
purchased in wholesale amounts by 
hospitals, according to The Modern Hos- 
pital. Private rooms, lobbies and 
nurses’ homes are furnished on a scale 
with fine residences and in volume 
comparable with hotels. Special hos- 
pital type furnishings comprise, ob- 
viously, a very large market of their 
own. Floor coverings, draperies, lin- 
ens and other textiles, bedding, clean- 
ing supplies, and a long list of related 
housekeeping items are bought in big 
quantities. 

Every hospital maintains a complete 
food department. The complexities of 
the service problems in the modern in- 
stitution demand maximum efficiency 
in facilities for preparing, cooking, and 
transportation. The necessity for the 
highest culinary standards make qual- 
ity foods extremely important. 

In small hospitals the administrator 
purchases all items used routinely by 
the institutions. In larger hospitals 
(200 beds or more) routine buying is 
often delegated to an assistant or to a 
purchasing agent. 

The hospital field is so large and so 
concentrated that more than two-thirds 
of all business is secured by direct 
sales contacts. 

Because the administrators of most 
large hospitals are physicians there ex- 
ists the erroneous assumption that ad- 
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vertising must be highly technical and 
that salesmen must be physicians or 
technicians. 

To the contrary, the administrator, 
physician or not, is a good business 
executive with a practical knowledge of 
a wide range of equipment and other 


commodities in relation to hospital 
service. 
Hospital Management reports that 


1,168 hospitals had dental departments 
in 1936, compared with 796 in 1927. The 
average cost of caring for patients is 
$4 a day, or $3,777,744 for all patients 
cared for daily in hospitals. Control] of 
the hospital, the publication says, is in 
the hands of the board of directors, un- 
der which operates the superintendent 
as administrator, assisted by depart- 
ment heads. 

The number of babies born in regis- 
tered hospitals in 1937 was 932,912. 


Additional hospital facilities have been 
added at the rate of 25,000 beds a 
year, including new hospitals and the 
modernization of older structures. 

Nursing leaders estimate that there 
are 125,546 graduate nurses in the Unit- 
ed States, a number which might be in- 
creased by the addition of so-called 
practical nurses, who assist in Many 
cases of illness. 


Associations 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, Ind. 

Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Available Market Data 
. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The Hospital Market. 

A market study for the sale of ap- 
proved pharmaceuticals and _ scientific 
equipment to hospitals, by The Modern 
Hospital. 


Selling the Entire Institutional Market. 

A 16-page booklet which gives a com- 
plete concise outline of the institutional 
market and the methods ordinarily em- 
ployed in selling this huge market. 
Published by Institutions. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending june 30, 1938.] 


American Journal of Nursing, Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1900. Pub- 
lished by American Journal of Nursing 
Co. Official publication American 
Nurses’ Assn., National League of Nurs- 
ing Education and 27 State Nursing Or- 


ganizations. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
42.821, (gross), 43,293. Hospitals, nurs- 
ing schools and supts., 8%; instructors, 
supervisors and head nurses, 12%; staff, 
student and private nurses, 55%; public 
health industrial nurses and executives, 
7%; others, 18% tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $155.00 $86.00 $47.00 
6 137.50 70.25 37.50 
12 125.00 65.50 34.25 


Better Times, 44 E. 23rd St., New York. 
Published by Welfare Council of New 


York City. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published Mondays from Oct. Ist to 
June 15th. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing date of issue. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
17 45.00 30.00 18.00 
33 40.00 25,00 15.00 
Hospital Management, 100 FE. Ohio St., 
Chicago. Pub. by Hospital Management, 
Ine Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 N.L.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Member of A. B. P. 
(ABC), 3,483, (gross), 4,509. Hospitals, 
including supts. and dept. heads, 90%; 
public health and industrial first aid sta- 
tions, 3%: architects, dealers and mfrs. 


Circulation 


1%: members of hospital boards of di- 
rectors, 1%: others, 5%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $60.00 
6 150.00 90.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


For additional data, see page 209. 
Hospital Progress, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Est. 1920. Official pub- 
lication Catholic Hospital Association. 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 124%x9%. Type page, 
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6% x10. Published 165th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,532 net paid, 
2.893 gross. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $66.00 $36.00 
88.00 48.00 28.00 
12 80.00 44.00 24.00 
Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago. 


Published by and official organ of Amer- 


ican Hospital Assn. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $3; $2 to ass’n members. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,838. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $80.00 $50.00 
6 110.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Hospital Tepics and Buyer, 43 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago. Published by The Hospital 
Buyer Co. Est. 1922. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-3. Circulation (CCA), 
9.537. (gross). 10,638, Hospitals and 
sanitariums, infirmaries and allied insti- 


tutions, 100%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $72.50 $42.50 
6 115.00 62.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Hospital Yearbook, The, 919 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%4%x11\4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Dec., distributed Jan. 


Forms close Dec. 15th. Agency discounts, 
13-3. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 7,091. Rates—Catalog section, 2 
pages, minimum, $300; 16 pages, $900. In- 


serts furnished by advertiser: 4 pages, 
$216; 8 pages, $320; 12 pages, $400; 16 
pages, $460; 20 pages, $515; 24 pages, 
$565. In directory section, 1 page, $225; 


\% page, $125; 4% page. $75 
Institutions. 
(See HoTets, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS.) 


Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Waverly Press, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Ist, 10 times a year. June and July, 
August-September issues combined. 
Forms close 10th month preceding. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,700. Hospital dieti- 
tians, 68%; nutrition advisers, home eco- 


nomics teachers, etc., 13%; others, 19%. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 

55.00 35.00 20.00 

10 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Modern Hos- 
ital Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Circulation (ABC), 6,067, 
(gross), 6514. Hospital subscribers, in- 
cluding sanatoriums, supts., dept. heads 
etc., 79%; public health and first aid sta- 
tions, 5%; architects, 4%; hospital sup- 
ply dealers and mfrs., 4%; members hos- 
pital boards of trustees, 1%; others, 7%. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $124.00 $75.00 
6 174.00 110.00 64.00 
12 138.00 83.00 47.00 


Official Catholic Directory. 
(See PURCHASING.) 


Pacific Coast Journal of Nursing, 609 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. Published 
by California State Nurses’ Assn. _ Est. 
1904. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 6% 
x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 28th 
preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 10,345; gross, 10,721. Nurses, 

96%: misc., 4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $32.00 $18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 28.00 15.00 


Public Health Nursing, 50 W. 50th St., 
New York City. Published by Nationa! 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 


Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
ist. Forms close Ist of preceding month. 


Agency discounts, 13-3. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 7,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
6 40.00 22.50 12.50 
12 35.00 20.00 11.25 
R. N.. A Journal for Nurses. Published 
by The Nightingale Press, Inc. Est. 
1937. Free (controlled). Type size, 45%x 
7%. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 102,546. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
1 $375.00 $205.00 $115.00 
6 350.00 190.00 105.00 
12 325.00 175.00 95.00 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 
4th Ave., New York City. Published by 
Lakeside Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 65x9%. Type page, 


5%x8. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 

preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 15.523. Private duty 

nurses, 48%; hospital executives, 25%: 

others, 27%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $50.00 $25.00 
6 88.00 44.00 22.00 
12 80.00 40.00 20.00 

CANADA 
Canadian Hospital, 177 Jarvis St., To- 


Published by Canadian Hospital 
Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 7th. Forms close 25th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCAB), 1,595. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $45.00 $28.00 $18.00 

6 40.00 24.00 
12 35.00 20.00 
Canadian Nurse, 1411 Crescent St., 
Montreal, Quebec. Official organ Cana- 
dian Nurses’ Ass’n. Est. 1905. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 5x8. Published Ist. 
Forms close 8th. Agency discount, 15-0. 


ronto. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
3.500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $16.00 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


L*Hopital, 320 Notre Dame St. E., Mont- 
real, Canada. Est. 1936. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms clese 10th preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), (gross) 


,779. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 115.00 65.00 35.00 
12 110.00 62.50 32.50 
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HOSPITAL, NURSING, INSTITUTIONS 





For Over 22 Years 
The Publication of 


Authority 


in the 


HOSPITAL FIELD 


EDITORIAL: 


Editorially HosprraL MANAGEMENT 
points at the practical business as- 
pects of managing and operating hos- 
pital plants and services. It is the 
recognized business paper of hospital 
administrators because it talks to 
these practical business executives in 
practical business terms. 

Hospital administrators and de- 
partment heads are business execu- 
tives, in charge of the operation and 
maintenance of huge plants and busi- 
nesses. They want and need the same 
type of business information (spe- 
cialized to their own problems) as 
the executive and administrative 
heads of other big businesses. And in 
HosprTaL MANAGEMENT they get it- 
practical, informative, useful mate- 
rial on every phase of hospital con- 
struction, management and operation. 

HospiraL MANAGEMENT publishes 
more editorial information about 
dietary and food service than any 
other publication in the field. Other 
specialized departments regularly ap- 
pearing in the paper are: Housekeep- 
ing and Maintenance, Department of 
Nursing Service, New Equipment and 
Appliances, Pharmacy and Labora- 
tories, The Suppliers’ Library. 

{n inspiring new series, “Saluting 
the Great Hospitals of America,” 
which was started in July, 1938, has 
brought widespread favorable com- 
ment from hospital authorities 
throughout the country, indicating a 
high degree of reader interest in the 
publication as well as in the series. 
In each issue, the life story of an out- 
standing hospital is presented. Its 


=) 


plant, organization and personnel as 
well as its basic philosophies and 
policies, the things that made it great, 
are described. 


ADVERTISING: 


Manufacturers of supplies and 
equipment used in hospitals have 
found in HosprraL MANAGEMENT an 
effective medium which places their 
advertising messages before buying 
heads having authority to issue buy- 
ing orders for their institutions. One 
advertiser reports that inqyiries were 
developed by HosprraL MANAGEMENT 
at $13 each against $117 for another 
publication in the field; another re- 
ports an inquiry cost of $3 for Hos- 
PITAL MANAGEMENT against $10.80 
for its nearest competitor. 

“The Suppliers’ Library,” a regu- 
lar department in which literature de- 
scribing new equipment, supplies and 
devices is listed, has proven remark- 
ably successful in producing bona 
fide inquiries. Single orders running 
as high as $1,800 are known to have 
resulted directly from inquiries to 
this department. 

For over 22 years, HospitaL Man- 
AGEMENT has been the respected coun- 
sellor and adviser to hospital super- 
intendents and administrative execu- 
tives who look to it for authoritative 
information on the multitude of ques- 
tions confronting them in their daily 
work. 


MARKET: 

Any sales plan designed to obtain 
business from the hospital market 
should take into consideration these 
facts: One hospital superintendent in 


Hospital Management 


HOSPITAL 


Vi anagement 





three is a physician; more than half 
of all hospital superintendents are 
women; hospital superintendents are 
administrators and business manag: 
ers—men and women whose duty it is 
to run the complex institutions that 
are modern hospitals efficiently, eco- 
nomically and soundly. They buy the 
beds and bed sheets, food and filing 
cabinets, soap, signal systems and 
surgical supplies, pulleys and phar- 
maceuticals and the multitude of 
other necessities with the same busi- 
ness eye toward quality and value as 
the purchasing official of any other 
well managed business organization. 


CIRCULATION: 

Latest ABC statement shows a net 
paid circulation of 3,483 distributed 
nationally. Of this total, 89.89 per 
cent is classified as “hospitals, sani- 
toriums and allied institutions serving 
resident patients. (Includes superin- 
tendents, owners, medical directors, 
presidents of board of directors, de- 
partment heads and other persons in 
charge.” 

The low cost of inquiries in Hospt- 
TAL MANAGEMENT, plus the demon- 
strated pulling power of the maga- 
zine, is attributable in great measure 
to the highly concentrated character 
of its circulation—90 per cent to ad- 
ministrative and executive heads of 
hospitals. This is undiluted circula- 
tion—no waste—a small but highly 
concentrated and unusually effective 
circulation. 

HospiTaL MANAGEMENT is the only 
publication in the hospital field 
which is a member of both the ABC 
and the ABP. 


iy 


The National Magazine of Hospital Administration 


100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Don Harway & Co., 155 Montgemery St., San Francisco, Calif., and 318 W. 9th St., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Southern Representative: B. Frank Cook, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HOTELS . .. A Billion Dollar Marke 





and THE HOTEL MONTHLY 
reaches the hotels that do 
85% of ALL hotel business 





YES, Gentlemen, hotels offer you a BIL- 
LION DOLLAR MARKET. It’s a con- 
sumer market that buys practically every- 
thing farm and factory have to offer — 
food, home furnishings, equipment and 
supplies. 


“Of the some 28,000 hotels doing business 
in the United States, only 7,378 have over 
50 rooms. These hotels comprise your real 
hotel market, for they alone account for 
approximately 85% of all hotel business. 
And, Gentlemen, HOTEL MONTHLY’S 
7,000 circulation reaches these hotels that 
do 85% of all hotel business. 


“What a market! Here are a few composite 
figures that will give you an idea of what 
hotels buy annually: 1,200,000,000 cakes 
of guest room soap; 77,000,000 pounds of 
cleaning compound; 480,000 dozen bed 
sheets; 800,000 blankets; 1,400,000 dozen 
towels; 210,000,000 square feet of wall 
paper; 5,200,000 square yards of carpets 
and rugs. Replacement costs on furniture 


amount to $24,000,000; new decorations 
total $19,000,000; kitchen equipment 
$9,000,000; plumbing replacements 
$8,900,000; and silverware $1,400,000. 


“And here’s what the hungry hotel guest 
eats and drinks: 14,000,000 gallons of 
milk; 16,000,000 dozen eggs; 75,000,000 
pounds of sugar; 51,000,000 pounds of 
meat (not including poultry); 41,000,000 
pounds of coffee; 46,000,000 pounds of 
butter; and 171,000,000 pounds of flour— 
not to mention the hundreds of carloads of 
other canned and packaged foods. 


“Pretty good customers, these hotels, when 
you consider that these figures are based 
on 1937 expenditures when business was 
below normal.* 


“Now Gentlemen, here’s how you can 
reach these top-notch prospects and turn 


* Figures of hotel expenditures taken from an article by 
Gen. J. Leslie Kincaid, President of American Hotels 
Corporation in the 1938 Official Hotel Red Book and 
Directory. 


them into some mighty good custome 
THE HOTEL MONTHLY is a nation 
business magazine for hotel executive 
just as your own favorite trade pap 
serves your business. Your advertisi 


message appearing regularly in TH 


HOTEL MONTHLY will reach the 
men when they are in a receptive mood 
when they’re not too ‘busy’ to see yo 
‘salesman’. 


“HOTEL MONTHLY’S editorial pag 
carry a wealth of prestige which they st 
with the advertising. Subscribers read, 
lieve and BUY. They are ABLE to BU! 
because they do 85% of all hotel busin 
in America. 


“To sum up my story, Gentlemen, let! 
say that if you want to reach those hot 
of 50 rooms and over, who do approxi 
tely 85% of all hotel business, use 

HOTEL MONTHLY—a direct, effect 
and economical medium for reaching 


BILLION DOLLAR MARKET.” 


@ JHE HOTEL MONTHLY 4 


Western Representative 


SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD. 


CEN MERCHANNDICE MADT 


Published by JOHN WILLY, Inc. 


CUIC ACN 





JAMES E. NEARY, JF 


Eastern Representative 
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Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 


Dvrinc 1935 there were in opera- 
tion in the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia 28,822 hotels re- 
porting 1,428,696 guest rooms and $720,- 
145,000 total operating receipts, accord- 
ing to the 1935 Census of Business se- 
ries on hotels. These establishments 
employed an average of 291,227 persons 
during the year and paid $191,917,000 
annual payroll. 

Year-round hotels having 25 rooms 
or more numbered 12,769, while sea- 
sonal hotels totaled 2,961, according to 
the 1935 census. 

Hotels having more than 50 rooms 
each number 7,378 and their receipts 
aggregated $595,664,000. These 7,000-odd 
hotels (24 per cent of the total number 
of units) were responsible for more than 
81 per cent of the total hotel business. 
Hotels operating under chain ownership 
did 10 per cent of the total volume of 
business of all hotels, chains consisting 
of four or more establishments. 


Classified as chains were 667 hotels 
having 94,463 guest rooms as compared 
with 1,266,844 guest rooms of 28,795 
independently operated hotels. The 
1937 Hotel Red Book, compiled by the 
American Hotel Association Directory 
Corporation, lists 104 chain hotel sys- 
tems in United States and Canada and 
799 chain hotels, and 20,164 hotels with 
25 rooms or more. Total capital invest- 
ment of the industry is estimated at 
$5,000,000,000. 

The hotel field buys a wide variety 
of equipment and supplies ranging from 
industrial devices to home furnishings 
and foods. The following indicative 
statistics on annual purchases have 
been compiled by the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company: 


PRINCIPAL HOTEL PURCHASES 
Foop PRopUCcTs 

Cake flour, Ibs 4,800,000 

Oe. DE, asnceccctdaessannnseus 7,250,000 

Coffee, Ibs. ,900,000 

Flour (all), Ibs 171,050,675 

Sauces, bottles 700,000 

SOUCOMERE, TOR. ccccccceccovcecess 8,975,000 
HOUSEKEEPING SUPPLIES 

Bath mats 

Bath rugs 

Bed spreads 

Blankets 

Carpets and rugs 

Cleansing materials 

Decoration materials 

Draperies 

Electric bulbs 

Sheets and pillows 

Soap (hand and bath), pieces 

Toilet tissue, packages 15,000, 

Towels $ 2,250,000 

$ 2,100,000 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Kitchen equipment $ 8,900,000 

Refrigeration $ 1,250,000 


Dintnc Room eneereeeE i 


Glassware 
Silver 


Furniture 
Lighting fixtures 
Pn Ci \ccccawtsadeannand $ 
Mattresses 

Paint 

Paint brushes $ . 
Plumbing equipment $ 8,900,000 
Uniforms pnaséenseedensséeeesicucees $ 2,500,000 
Vacuum cleaners $ 1,300,000 


The Hotel Monthly points out that 
the chain of seven Statler hotels is 


$23,135 .oee 
2,320,000 


spending over $3,500,000 (as shown be- 

low) in 1938 on running expenses only 

—to say nothing of the costs for labor, 

taxes, heat, light, power, and general 

administrative expenses. 

BUDGET FOR OPERATING SUPPLIES, 
STATLER HOTELS, 1938 wer 


Total Room 
$175,000 $22.72 
75,000 9.73 
60,000 7.79 


48,000 


Carpets and rugs........ 
China 
Draperies, chair coverings, 
etc. 
Glassware 
Furniture — chairs, 
etc. 
Lamps—electric 
Food 
PI 5 660454 000euNee ns 
Laundry supplies 
Guest room soap . 
Newspapers in guest rooms 39,000 
Guest stationery 12,000 

The division of the industry’s dollar 
of income, as estimated by the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association, is as follows: 
Payroll, 31 cents; supplies, 23 cents; 
merchandise to be resold, 19 cents; and 
the remainder for depreciation, insur- 
ance, taxes and gross profit. 

Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and venti- 
lating systems. A modern: fireproof 
hotel can be erected for about $5,000 a 


Toom. 


Keen interest is shown by hotel op- 
erators at present in air conditioning. 
The Hotel Monthly points out that air 
conditioning installations represented an 
expenditure of over $3,000,000 in hotels 
in 1937 alone. A considerable number of 
hotels already have provided air condi- 
tioning for their public rooms, especially 
dining rooms, lobbies and lounges. Of 
16,000 hotels in the United States, 1,000 
are partly air conditioned very few are 
completely air conditioned. 


Restaurant (food and beverage) sales 
of hotels amount to about 45 per cent 
of the total hotel income. Annual food 
sales total $710,000,000 and beverage sales 
$130,000,000, according to Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The hotel manager is usually the buy- 
er of supplies and equipment, except for 
mechanical supplies, which are bought 
by the chief engineer, and kitchen and 
restaurant supplies, which are bought by 
the steward. All buying, however, is un- 
der the general supervision of the man- 
ager. Linens and supplies are bought by 
the manager on requisition from the 
housekeeper, who may have consider- 
able influence in specification of brands. 

It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 

The Hotel Monthly gives the type of 
ownership in the hotel industry as fol- 
lows: Corporations, 23 per cent; male 
proprietors, 52 per cent; women propri- 
etors, 25 per cent. Average annual sales 
per hotel room, the publication says, are 
$850, divided as follows: Room sales, 


6.20 
5.16 


20,000 
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$520; food sales, $240; miscellaneous, 


$90. 


Restaurants 

The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion reports on 251,473 eating and drink- 
ing places. Of the total, 113,037 are clas- 
sified as restaurants, cafeterias, and 
lunch rooms; 40,431 are lunch counters 
and refreshment stands; 98,005 are 
drinking places (by the glass—sales fre- 
quently include meals). Sales for the en- 
tire group were $2,390,860,000, which 
accounted for 7.2 per cent of all retail 
sales covered by the census. 


The restaurants, cafeterias and lunch 
rooms had sales amounting to $1,453,- 
118,000; employed 442,908 wage earners, 
paying them $282,637,000. 

There are 19,708 restaurants, doing 
a yearly volume of $20,000 or more (not 
counting drinking places) which ac- 
counted for 68 per cent of total volume. 

Lunch counters and _ refreshment 
stands did $213,781,000 worth of busi- 
ness. They employed 52,844 wage earn- 
ers with total payroll of $29,595,000. 

Thirty per cent of all restaurants 
do 83 per cent of the business, ac- 
cording to The American Restaurant 
Magazine. Buying for 3,719 chain units 
iz concentrated among 287 offices, which 
means that approximately 30,000 repre- 
sents the number of restaurant buyers 
who control the bulk of the buying 
power in this field. 

The principal restaurant supply houses 
aggregate 275 establishments which 
handle over 90 per cent of the equip- 
ment business. 


Invested capital of the restaurant 
field is estimated by The American Res- 
taurant Magazine at $1,074,000,000. An- 
nual equipment and supply purchases 
(not including food products) are esti- 
mated at approximately $100,000,000. 
Food purchases are placed at $1,051,000,- 
000. 

According to surveys conducted by 
The American Restaurant Magazine the 
annual market for kitchen equipment 
among restaurants is $26,424,000. Here 
are several important divisions of this 
amount indicating the annual markets 
for the equipment listed: 

Dishwashing machinery 
Food cutters 

Mixing machines 

Meat and bread slicers 
Vegetable peelers 

One of the newest developments in 
the restaurant field is the constantly in- 
creasing trend towards places doing 
their own baking. Estimates from actual 
surveys among better class restaurants 
show that close to 80 per cent are do- 
ing some or all of their own baking. 

During the last three years the trend 
towards modernization among restau- 
rants has been very apparent. In fact, 
restaurants have been foremost in 
adepting new fronts, efficient, modern- 
ized interiors. Air conditioning especial- 
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ly has made remarkable gains in the 
restaurant field and every survey which 
has been conducted has conclusively 
shown that restaurants are one of the 
three most immediate markets for com- 
mercial air conditioning. 


Clubs 


Club Management states that there are 
7,018 bona fide private clubs in the 
United States divided approximately as 
follows: 2,300 city clubs, 4,200 golf 
clubs, 500 yacht, beach, tennis, polo and 
hunt clubs. 

The products that clubs buy reflect the 
desires of the wealthiest, most cultured 
and most affluent group in every com- 
munity. Quality is the foremost consid- 
eration in the purchase of all food, bev- 
erages, equipment and furnishings. 

Among the myriad products which 
clubs use are the following important 


items: 

Air conditioning Mattresses 

Athletic supplies Paint 

Bar fixtures Printing equipment 
Bedspreads Public address sound 
Blankets systems 

Building material Refrigeration 
Carpets and rugs Silverware 

Cash registers Shades 

Food checkers Sheets and pillow 
Accounting machines cases 

China Shower equipment 
Draperies Slip covers 
Elevators Soap 

Furniture Swimming pool 
Glassware equipment 
Kitchen equipment Towels 

Laundry machinery Uniforms 

Linens Wallpaper 

Lockers 


The leading clubs of the United States 
have an estimated investment of $3,933,- 
073,100—approximately $647,952 per club 
—in such equipment and furnishings to- 
gether with club property. 

For providing the high standards of 
service and surroundings demanded by 
their discriminating members, the prin- 
cipal clubs of the United States receive 


a total income cof $779,120,000 annual- 
ly, or $128,350 per club, one authority 
estimates. 

The restaurant and buffet depart- 


ments represent the largest source of 
departmental revenue, the former aver- 
aging $60,000 per club and the latter 
including liquor, wine and beer sales, 
$50,000. 

Citing a specific example to indicate 
the large buying power of the individual 
club, here are figures showing the 
magnitude of the operation of the $7,- 
500,000 Penn Athletic Club of Pitts- 


burgh: 

Payroll amounts to $17,911 every two 
weeks. 

1,150,000 gallons of fuel oil are used an- 
nually. 


1,100 gallons of paint, enamel, varnish and 
shellac are purchased annually. 

155 items in house supplies are carried at 
all times—from safety pins to mustache 
pomade. 

800 food items are carried in inventory, 
and 1,200 dishes can be made from food in 
kitchen at any time. 

More than $5,000 is 
postage. 

Value of uniforms, after depreciation, to- 
tal 34.000 for 350 employes. Cost of re- 
placements and maintenance per year is al- 
most $3,500. Athletic supplies and haber- 
dashery valued at $1,377.16, involving over 
100 items, is carried. 

Glass inventory amounts to $3,949.62 with 
168 kinds of glasses. 

315 kinds of liquor are carried in stock 
at an inventory value of $9,916. 

There are 124 types of silver, valued at 
$53,806.01. 

Cost of repairs and replacements is $3,- 
200 per year. 
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spent annually in 


There are 65 kinds of china valued at 
$19,880.81. Breakage costs $6,150 per year. 

41 kinds of linen are valued at $26,251.37. 
The cost of replacements is $8,000 per year. 

Gas costing $5,986 is used during a year 
for cooking, etc. 

Electricity in the amount of $9,336.71 was 
used last year. 


Club Management's Annual Business 
and Remodeling Survey for 1938 showed 
city club revenue was up 22.1 per cent 
in 1937 over 1936 and country club 
revenue up 7.9 per cent over 1936. Re- 
ports indicate that the increase for 1938 
over last year will be even greater. 

The general average 1938 budget per 
club for all reporting in Club Manage- 
ment’s annual survey was $11,512. This 
figure does not include extensive proj- 
ects requiring large expenditures as 
these are provided for through special 


appropriation. Many clubs are spending 
from $50,000 to $150,000 for general 
modernization improvements, and in 
these programs air conditioning is fig- 
uring very prominently. 


Tourist Camps 
The 1935 census reports 9,848 tourist 
camps with receipts of . $24,300,000. 
Included in the above census figures 
are 2,034 tourist camps with filling sta- 
tions, having receipts of $9,836,000. 


Associations 

American Hotel Association, 221 
West 57th St., New York. 

National Restaurant Association, 666 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Available Market Data 
. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
A Study of the Buying Power of City 
and Country Clubs. 
This report, by Club Management, an- 
alyzes proposed expenditures of 6,070 


clubs for 1939, including equipment, fur- 
nishings, supplies, food and liquor; in- 
cluded is a summary of current condi- 
tions in club business. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Den- 


ver, Colo. Official paper Hotel Greeters 
of America Published by Warriner 
Pub. Co Est. 1914. Subscriptions, $2. 
Type page 6%x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 7,246. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $50.00 $25.00 
6 85.00 42.50 21.25 
12 70.00 35.00 17.50 


American Hotel Journal, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. Trim size, 5x8. Type page, 
4x6%. Published lst. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 8,700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 75.00 $40.00 $25.00 

6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 


American Restaurant Magazine, The, 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Member 
A.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 16,253, (gross), 
17,481. Commercial restaurants, includ- 


ing service and self-service lunch rooms, 
coffee shops, etc., 73%; hotels, hospitals 
and clubs, 10%; equipment and food job- 


bers, 4%: industrial, school and college, 

4%; others, 9% Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $240.00 $135.00 $70.00 
6 200.00 117.50 60.00 
12 180.00 110.00 55.00 


For additional data see page 213. 
Boston Courier and Hotel News, 5 Fenno 


Place, Dorchester, Mass. Est. 1795. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 13 5/12x 
19 4/7. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 8,936. 
Rates—1 line, 15c; 2,500 lines, 12%c. 


Camping World, 11 E. 44th St., New York. 
Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
8x11. Type page, 6%x9. Published 

7 times—December to June. 


monthly, 7 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,561. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page %4 Page 
1 $125.00 $65.00 $35.00 
3 118.75 61.75 33.25 
7 112.50 59.50 31.50 


Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Gazette, 


55 W. 42nd St., New York City. Pub- 
lished by Hobbs Pub. Co. Est. 1890. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x15. 
Type page, 9x13. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $68.25 $38.50 


60.25 33.50 
57.25 31.50 
5 S. Wabash Ave. 


6 115.50 
12 112.50 
Club Management, 


Chicago. Published by Patterson Pub. 
Co. Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation <«CCA), 5,985, (gross), 7,421. 
City club managers, 29%; golf and coun- 
try clubs, 62%; others, 9%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $160.00 $80.00 $45.00 
6 140.00 70.00 37.50 
12 125.00 63.00 35.00 


Special combination discounts to adver- 
tisers using 6 pages or more equivalent 
space in Club Magazine and American 
Restaurant Magazine. 

For additional data see page 213. 
Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 
Type page, 6x7%. Published ist, except 


Nov., Dec. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), May, 
1938, 17,798, (gross), 18,720. Presidents, 


green-chairmen, 19%: mers. and 
greenkeepers, 17%; pro- 


23%; 


secretaries, 16%: 


fessionals, 17%: others, 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $75.00 
6 190.00 110.00 60.00 
10 180.00 100.00 55.00 


Hotel and Restaurant News, 12 HE.unt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Hotel Service, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 


tion, $2.50. Trim size, 15%4x22. Type 
page, 13%x20. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 line, $0.30; 5,000 
lines, $0.225; 10,000 lines, $0.20. 


Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. Published by Vincent Edwards 
& Co. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close last day of preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 6,860, 
(gross), 8,794. Owning and managing 
group, 55%: food service group, 12%; 
dept. executives, 18%; allied groups and 
other employes, 12%; others, 3%. Rates— 
1 page, $185; % page, $100; 4% page, $50; 
10% discount on 12 pages or more used 
within one year. 


Hotel Gazette, 500 5th Ave., New York 


City. Published by Nat’l Hotel Gazette, 
Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $25.00 
13 70.00 42.00 23.00 
26 65.00 37.00 20.00 
52 55.00 30.00 17.00 
Hotel Industry, 2205 R. K. O. Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Pub- 
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Restaurant, 


























The outstanding publication in the restaurant field on every important 
measurement of advertising volume. It has the largest effective circu- 
lation, best coverage of large operators, over 16,000—largest advertis- 
ing volume—greatest number of advertisers—lowest advertising rate 
per thousand. Dominant in editorial prestige and reader interest. It 
enables you to get: 


"Greatest pulling power among greatest restaurant buying power." 


CLUB MANAGEMENT: 


The only publication that specializes exclusively in all phases of club opera- 
tion. It provides COMPLETE coverage by reaching the managers and 
officers of the 6,000 leading city clubs and golf and country clubs. Its 
intense reader acceptance is demonstrated by the fact that over 90°/, 
of club buyers read CLUB MANAGEMENT to the exclusion of all allied 


hotel and restaurant papers. 


"If it's bought by a club, it's bought by a reader of 
CLUB MANAGEMENT" 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE CAFETERIA: 


The only paper devoted entirely to the feeding problems of educational 
institutions, reaching food service directors of the 5,000 largest schools 
(public, private and boarding), colleges and universities. It enjoys excep- 
tional reader interest among the conscientious, studiously-inclined men 
and women who are responsible for the gigantic task of providing for 
the healthful diet of America's Youth. 
"Foremost in the school food-service field." 

Current trends indicate an unusually active buying year for 1939 in these three basic 
quantity markets for food products and myriad equipment and supplies. Our research 
department gladly offers its services in assisting you to gather any desired information 
on these three markets. Copies of recent market surveys are yours for the asking. 


PATTERSON PUBLISHING CO. 


(Incorporated 1906) 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Ohio office: 1440 East 32nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Pacific Coast Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, San Francisco, and 


Garfield Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CLUBS 


HOSTS TO MILLIONS- 


Use These Papers to Cover the Nation’s 
Club and School Markets ......... 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT Magazine: 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND CLUBS 





































































































lished by International Geneva Ass'n, 6 95. 

Inc. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. FL 12 Hat Hey 30.00 i ome tnt) bette ty $s008° 
size, Six11%. Type page, 1x10. omthiy Mid-West Hotel Reporter with Nat'l 6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
lished ist, monthly, excep Y Hotel & Restaurant Digest, 416 So. 14th 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


ee ee ee he tee St. Omaha, Neb. Published by I. A. Steward, The, 140 W. 42nd St., New York 
—_— = “aeons 5,814. Genes ana Medlar Co. Est. 1893. Subscription, $3. City. Official organ of Stewards Assn 
managers, 27%; chefs, stewards, maitre i Ry RR ~ of New York. Est. 1905. Subscription. 
d’hotels, etc., 64%; others, 9%. Rates— bth and 22nd. Forms close 4 days pre- 3g Published’ 15th. Fosse” ese’ ion 


Times 1 Page % Page Page ceding. Di 

4 40.00 23.00 3 est published 15th. Forms Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
bao a at 17.67 close &th. sAreney discounts, 15-2. Rates (Publisher’s Statement), paid, 1,242, free 

12 50.00 28.00 15.67 page, ; Pages, $60; 12 pages, $50. (controlled), 1,158. Rates— 
Pacific Coast Record, Combined with Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Hotel Management, 222 E. 42nd St., New Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th St., Los 1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
York City. Published by Ahrens Pub. Angeles, Calif. Published by J. D. 6 42.00 23.34 14.00 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim Minster. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. 12 35.00 21.00 11.67 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7 1/6x10. 
lished ist. Forms close Sth. Agency Published 1st. Forms close 25th. Agency City, Mor Published by tt. ire 


s, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 

fation (ABC). 8306, (gress), 9,008, Own- Statement), 4,538. Rates— Seth. Tyne epee SG eee 
ing and managing group, 76%; good serv- Times 1 Page % Page % Page Frida fcr a Thursd = ~o 
ice group, 2%; dept. executives, 6%; 1 $125.00 75.00 $45.00 Giscounts, 15-2. Circulation” (Putlish. 
other employes, 2%; allied groups, 4%; 6 110.00 65.00 40.00 py t). 3.738 ete (esuae- 

others, 9%. Rates— 12 100.00 60.00 ae face) cileee”6 chee }~§6wR 
Times 1 Page Wy Page Page Pacific Coast Restaurant Journal, 3384 1 ” $7500 $45 55 45 rr 
$240.00 $120.00 60.00 16th St., San Francisco, Calif. Published 13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
6 pages less 5%. by L. R. Batman. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 26 48.00 26.00 14.00 
12 pages less 10%. tion, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 52 36.00 20.00 11.00 

Additional discount for use with “Ho- 7%x10. Published 5th. Forms close : : 7 
tel. World-Review” and “Restaurant 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Texas Hotel News, 227 Bedell, San An- 
Management.” Times 1 Page % Page % Page tonio, Tex. Published by Estate of R. L. 
Hotel Monthly, 950 Merchandise Mart, ; vias ry +4 os sepsere. ryt ee eons aula Chet 
i . * - > ? 55.00 ’ .00 m size, 9%4x12%. ype ge . 
Chicago. Published by John Willy, Inc. 12 45.00 25.00 15.00 Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agen- 


Est. 1892. Subscription, $1. Trim size, E 
. 7x10. Published 15th. Restaurant Man, The, 1457 Broadway, CY, discounts, 15-2. Flat rates—1 page, 

cies pa Se ow discounts, 15-2. New York. Published by Restaurant Man $40.00; % page, $22.00; % page, $12.50. 
Circulation (ABC), Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1925. Subscription, Travel America Guide & Hotel Directory, 


Member A. B.. P. 
Moss. Ceross), 7,716, Owning and man- $2. Trim Size, 84x12. Type page, 7x10. 992 B. 42nd St., New York. Published 


agin roup, 56%; food service group, Published 25th. Forms close 10th. by Ahrens Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1918. 
3% : acne. emoeutives, 6%; “other em- Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Subscription, $0.50. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
ployes, 2%; allied groups, 21%; others, fe ablisher’s Statement), 3,879, (gross), Type page, 4%x7%. Published June and 
12%. Rates— 4.024. Rates— Dec. Forms close Apr. and Oct. 15th. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $50.00 ; vie es ray +4 an + (Publisher’s Statement), 100,000. Rates 
i * 80.0( ” . : ¥ — , ; , ; ’ 
: 138.99 > 40,00 12 75.00 40.00 35.00 sang ASO $500; % dase, $409; % page 


1 00 ° 
Restaurant Management, 333 B. (3nd St.. Western Hotel Reporter, 26 O'Farrell St., 


125. 75.0 
For additional data, see page 210. 
Hotel News of the West, Joshua Green Pablishtas Gor’ mst. 19th Burectipeeee San Francisco, Calif. Published by Ed- 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1906. Sub- $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 7 ward T. Maples Co. Est. 1876. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. ms RS at —. . 7yRe 10. Published ist. Forms close 5th. —— or eee, SE ween 
e, 6%x9%. ublishe st an . ¥ page, x10. ublishe st. orms 
Por 4 z Agency discounts, 15-3. Member A. B. ©. close 24th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


ta 


Forms close 3 days preceding. Agency : }. 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— Seaeareah * ceaniadae (qreee). sean culation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,901. ( 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page hospitals and clubs, 8%; others, 15%. Hotels, 67%; restaurants, 27%; clubs, ‘ 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $17.50 =Rates—1 page, $240; % page, $120; 4% 10%. Rates— 

12 42.00 25.00 15.00 page, $60. 5% discount on 6 pages or Times 1 Page % Page % Page n 

24 37.50 22.50 12.50 more used within 1 year. 10% discount 1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 

Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St... New on 12 pages or more used within 1 6 90.00 94 sues 4 

York City. Published | by gAm Hotel year. , Additional discount for use, with 3 case tet + +4 | 
j . Est. ° scr n, “Hotel Management” and “Hote orld- . . * 

a ae . World Convention Dates, 330 W. 42nd St., C 


$b. Trim size, 9x6. Type page, 4%x7%. Review.” 

Published June 1. Forms close Apr. 20. Restaurateur and Caterer, 927 Liberty New York. Published by Hendrickson 

Agency discounts, none. Circulation Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Published by Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $15. 

(Publisher’s Statement), 17,000. Rates— Texas Restaurants, Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- Trim size, 9x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 

1 page, $200; % page, $115; % page, $65. scription, $2. Type size, 7%x10. Pub- Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency PLAI 
lished 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 





Hotel World-Review, 222 E. 42nd St., 
discount, 15-2. Rates— Statement), 2,716. Rates— . 
aS an me... A oy aoe Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Edite 
World,” est. 1875, and “Hotel Review,” 1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 on. 
est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Published 3 a+ sees oe ee a ope rane ee med 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Trim . ~ . . ° . 
Restaurateur and Hotelier, 405 W. 23rd CANADA inqui 


size, 10%x15%. Type, page, 94x14 St, New York. Published b 
; St., } , y D. L. Mi- 
Arey gis Canute), G28. Rates chaelson Organization. Est. 1917. Sub- Ceneda Tourist and Tourist Trade, 1188 
do Ded, LE y . P scription, $5. Trim size: monthly edition, ps Fiace, Montreal, Can. Fublishe 
age by Business Publishers, Ltd. Est. 1938. ANI 


Times 1 Page % Page s 
1 $200.00 $131.50 70.00 POA xe he edition Sigxtin woekle Subscription, $0.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type 

26 150.00 98.50 52.50 bdition, 4%x6%. Published” monthly size, 4%x7%. ‘Published ' February. INST 
52 133.25 87.75 . 15th; weekly, Sat. Forms close monthly, Forms close January. Agency discount, 


Instituti 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, . ww . 35-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
nstitutions, r & Ist; weekly, one week preceding. Agen ment), 10,000. Rates—page, $50; listing, an al 


Ill, Published by Domestic Engineering cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- : 
Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Trim _ j|isher’s Statement), 5,000 paid; 5,000 con- clusiv 
size, 12x16%. Type page, 10%x15%. trolled. Rates— Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, @ cos 
Fublished ist. Forms close 20th month Monthly Edition— 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. Times 1 Page % Page % Page Canada. Est. 1923. Published by Mac- 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation, 1 $175.00 $100.00 $65.00 Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Subscription, $2. 
controlled, (CCA), 54,720, (gross), 55,590. " 150.00 85.00 55.00 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Rates— 12 125.00 75.00 45.00 lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
Times 1 Page 2/9 Page 1/9 Page Weekly Edition— discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 
1 $725.00 $240.00 $135.00 Times 1 Page % Page Page 4,516. Rates— 
6 650.00 210.00 120.00 1 $75.00 $45.00 30.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 595.00 190.00 105.00 13 65,00 37.50 25.00 1 $70.00 $42.50 $27.50 
For additional data, see page 215. 26 55.00 30.00 20.00 6 65.00 37.50 22.50 
52 45.00 25.00 15.00 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


International Steward, The, 250 W. 54th 
St.. New York. Published by Spinner School and College Cafeteria, 5 S. Wa- Club Executive, The, Gardenvale, Quebec, 
Press, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, bash Ave., Chicago. Published by Pat- Can. Published by Federal Publications, 
‘ $2. Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type page, terson Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Subscription, Ltd. Est. 1938. Type size, 7x10. Agency 


7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. $2. Type size, 7x10. Published 25th pre- discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation ceding, except July and August. Forms Statement), 1,200. Rates— 
(Publisher's Statement), 2,200. Rates— close 5th preceding. Agency discounts, Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 15-2. Rates— 1 $80.00 $48.00 $26.00 
1 $150.00 $75.00 $42.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 70.00 40.00 24.00 
6 125.00 63.00 30.00 1 $160.00 $95.00 $50.00 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 5 140.00 80.00 45.00 Hotel and Restaurant Management, $ 
Keeler’s Pacific. Hotel Review, 821 Mar- 10 125.00 70.00 37.50 Colborne St., Toronto, Canada. Published 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1877 For additional data, see page 213. by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. 


as “Hotel Gazette.” Published by Irvin Southern Hotel Journal, Graham Bldg., Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Keeler. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10x Jacksonville, Fla. Official paper South- Type page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms 
12. Type page, 6%x10. Published 15th. ern Hotel Assn. and others. Est. 1921. close 6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type culation (CCAB), 5,087. Rates— 








Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,120. page, 7%x10%. Published 20th. Forms Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Rates— close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 1 $70.00 $42.50 $25.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,250. 6 62.50 32.50 17.50 

1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 Rates— 12 60.00 31.25 16.25 
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ROM an advertisers’ viewpoint, the primary function of 

INSTITUTIONS is to publicize and create a wide accep- 

tance for his products among all classes of institutions. 
Naturally, this publicity and acceptance created among our 
more than 55,000 equipment-minded readers results in future 
sales. That INSTITUTIONS is performing this vital service suc- 
cessfully for its advertisers is evidenced by the huge number 
of letters, comments and inquiries received from them each 
month. The analyses of these many hundreds of requests made 
each month form an invaluable guide for the editors of 
INSTITUTIONS in their future planning. And since these in- 
quiries and comments authentically indicate the needs that exist 


PLANNED EDITORIAL POLICY 


Editorially, the purpose of INSTITUTIONS is to know and serve its read- 
ers. And in so doing, there has developed an intense, appreciative 
reader interest. This is conclusively evidenced by the huge number of 
inquiries and comments received by our Readers' Service Department. 


LL-INCLUSIVE COVERAGE 


INSTITUTIONS is the only monthly publication which offers advertisers 


an all-inclusive coverage of the institutional market. Yet with this ex- 


clusive advantage, the rates for INSTITUTIONS can be adapted to even 
(See rates below.) 


a conservative advertising budget. 














The low cost of reaching all 
the buying and specifying fac- 
tors in institutions through one 


manufacturer can reach the 
entire field—b et all insti- 
tutions—for as little as $60 
~ month on a 12-time sched- 
ule. 

ONE-TIME RATE 
1/18 roo Standard % 


u2%" .....$ 75 
1/8 ~~ Standard % 
ge 34424%” ..... 135 
2/9 Page Stand. % pase 











EQUIPPING - FURNISHING - DECORATING - MAINTAINING » REMODELING 
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throughout the institutional field, they enable INSTITUTIONS 


to serve its readers in an ever-increasing, helpful fashion. This 


can mean only one thing . . . an ever-increasing acceptance 
for the advertisers’ products, caused by a higher degree of 
reader interest being continually developed. In addition, these 
requests for information provide the advertiser with a tangible 
guide in the preparation of his sales promotional activities. 
Then, too, in many cases they directly result in immediate or 
future sales. As a manufacturer selling products in the institu- 
tional field, consult your advertising agency as to whether or 
not the following additional factors will help you... 


99,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


Each month INSTITUTIONS is read by over 55,000 equipment-minded 
. furnishing . . . decorating .. . 
maintaining . These buyers fulfill 
the daily want-desires of millions of discriminating people. 


BACKED BY 50 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


In its 50th year of publishing service, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
COMPANY provides the background and experience in securing, devel- 
oping and holding reader interest, which enables INSTITUTIONS to 
fulfill all basic qualifications for the effective advertising medium. 


buyers responsible for the equipping . 
. and remodeling of their institutions. 


girnoLt 
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mm wor es 






ALITIES OF 


ef INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
ed 1938 (Audited by CCA) 
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medium makes it possible for ae — oe aoe CE cc noch eannnsen 8,725 
a manufacturer to carry om « ' Hospitals andsanaioriume 6,113 
ae, advertising cam- Schools and colleges. 3,260 
a small budget. GD ccccecccccsesces 6, 
Ge iestanes a full-page (tab- Hemes: schools for deaf, 
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83 OUT OF 100 aaa ; 
EVERY of your potential industrial customers buy 50% or more 
of their tool and supply requirements from supply houses (distributors). 


Any manufacturer of a standard tool or supply product of use to industry cannot reach 
his full potential market without the services of the nationwide organization of indus- 
trial supply houses. That's because this country’s 250,000 industrial users (mills, mines, 
factories, contractors, railroads, etc.) have found the most economical and satisfactory 
way of securing their daily maintenance and production requirements is to pick up the 
phone and call their local (or nearby) supply houses. Consequently, 83 out of every 100 
industrial users are now buying 50% or more of their tool and supply requirements 


from supply houses. 


To secure their full share of this business, a manufacturer must first sell industrial dis- 
tributors (and their salesmen). They are the ones who issue the orders to the manufacturers. 


l MILL SUPPLIES is published monthly and is read by 

the executives, buyers and salesmen of nearly 
every industrial distributor from coast to coast. ABC- 
ABP with a constant renewal of around 80 percent. 
Now in its 28th year. 


2 Annually in Mid-December, MILL SUPPLIES pub- 

lishes the Buyers’ Reference Directory . . . the only 
buyers’ guide universally used by industrial distribu- 
tors telling “‘who makes and where to buy’ the 
products for which they are in the market. 


MILL SUPPLIES provides the ONLY established contact with industrial dis- 
tributors and their salesmen . . . vitally necessary in building distribution and 


3 INDUSTRIAL SELLING is a tabloid newspaper for 

supply salesmen edited in a crisp, snappy, easy-fo- 
read style . . . designed to feed these salesmen useful 
sales helps on products and markets. It is published as 
a mid-month supplement fo MILL SUPPLIES. 


The Verified List of Industrial Distributors is the 

only directory of industrial supply houses published 
giving complete details concerning the set-up of each 
firm. $10.00 per copy. The 30th edition is just off the 
press. It is published once every 18 months. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


330 West 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Industrial Distribution 





(See also Commerce and Distribution: Iron and Steel: Machinery: Manufacturing Industries) 





R ECENT surveys have revealed that 


approximately 83 out of every 100 
industrial users (all types of manufac- 
turers, Mines, mills, railroads, service 


industries, oil and gas well drillers and 
operators, pipe line operators, public 
utilities, etc.) purchase 50 per cent or 
more of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors (also known as 
supply houses.) 

Vill Supplies defines an industrial dis- 
tributor as a sales and service organiza- 
tion handling tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industrial users in 
his local territory. He provides a stock 
of supplies on which industrial users can 
draw, a delivery service, and he likewise 
provides sales representation for the 
makers. 

He may be known locally by any one 
of the following trade names: Mill 
supply house; industrial distributor; 
railway, marine, mine or textile supply 
house; hardware wholesaler with an in- 
dustrial department; iron and _ steel 
warehouse with a supply department; 
plumbing and heating wholesaler with 
an industrial department; machinery or 
equipment dealer (mine, industrial, con- 
tractors, ete.); and a few specialists of 
limited lines, such as power transmis- 
sion equipment distributors. 

The all important characteristic of in- 
dustrial distributors is that they are 
liaison stores departments for their local 
industrial consumers—they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industrials in their 
territory, and they gear their entire 
service to meet local industrial require- 
ments. 

There are between 1,500 and 1,600 
verified industrial distributors in the 
United States, says Mill Supplies. Veri- 
fied houses are those who stock and sell 
a more or less complete line of indus- 
trial tools, supplies and equipment re- 
quired by the character of industry in 
their particular territory. In addition, 
there are approximately 2,000 supplemen- 
industrial distributor outlets who 
sell tools, supplies and equipment to 
industry but whose industrial business 
is on limited lines and marginal or sub- 
ordinate to their main business. For ex- 
ample, many plumbing and heating 
wholesalers, iron and steel warehouses, 
mechanical rubber goods _ specialists, 
hardware wholesalers, contractors’ equip- 
ment and supply houses, ship chandlers 
are part of the supplementary classifica- 
tion 

The 
verified 
whose 


tary 


indicate that the 
distributors—those 
main business is selling tools, 
supplies and equipment to industrial 
have approximately 75 per cent 
of the total sales to industry, and the 
-,.000 supplementary distributors secure 
the balance of business industry places 
with supply houses. 

industrial distributors are lo- 


best estimates 
industrial 


users 


These 


cated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
and are concentrated wherever industry 
is concentrated. 

The verified industrial distributors 
(very often called mill supply houses) 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
more than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who kave intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their main 
job is to provide a service type of selling, 
wherein it is their responsibility to see 
that their customers are supplied with 
the production and maintenance tools 
and supplies when they are needed. 

Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $100,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office or- 
ganization consisting of trained product 
men, buyers, service tracers, and stock 
clerks numbers over 5,000. 

The last census figures available (for 
the year 1935) indicated that the group 
of verified distributors did a larger vol- 
ume of business than all the hardware 
wholesalers and almost twice as much as 
the plumbing and heating wholesalers. 

The best é¢stimates for the year of 
1937 indicate that the verified group of 
industrial distributors had a sales vol- 
ume in the neighborhood of $800,000,000 
and that the supplementary distributors 
sold approximately another $250,000,- 
000 of industrial supplies. 

Many of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 

Mill Supplies says distributors provide 
the following economic functions and 
facilities which make them good sales 
outlets for manufacturers: 

In the first place, distributors help 
manufacturers effect operating econo- 
mies in that individual local distribu- 
tors collect many small orders for a 
given item and bulk the order to the 
manufacturer, permitting larger  ship- 
ments which reduces accounting ex- 
penses, reduces shipping expenses, sim- 
plifies the handling of inquiries and or- 
ders on the part of the manufacturer 
and simplifies production planning on 
the part of manufacturers because of 
the wide range of reserve stocks carried 
by distributors throughout the various 
sections of the country. 

Second, distributors effect warehous- 
ing economies for manufacturers. The 
carrying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for manu- 
facturers to carry various warehouse 
stock throughout the country. 

In the third place, it has been found 
that distributors effect definite selling 
economies for manufacturers . . . be- 
cause distributors’ salesmen cover well 
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defined territories, mostly from local 
headquarters, and their cost of selling is 
lower than manufacturers’ field men. 
Due to the fact that distributors repre- 
sent many lines, and have established 
customers, they can introduce and “push” 
other lines at the lowest possible cost. 
Distributors’ salesmen do not depend 
upon the sales of only one line to carry 
them they split the cost of selling 
among many lines—a decided advantage 
against the average manufacturer at- 
tempting to sell direct. 

Fourth, distributors have the 
track with their local customers : 
they are “on top” in active plants. They 
are intimately acquainted with the buy- 
ers in each plant and hence do not waste 
time, effort and money in contacting the 
proper executive at each consumer plant 
who has the authority for placing busi- 
ness. 

Since 1929 there has been a very defi- 
nite and steady trend on the part of 
industrial consumers to place more of 
their tools, supplies and equipment 
requirements with industrial supply 
houses—and buy less from manufactur- 
ers direct. Because distributors are car- 
rying ample product stocks, more and 
more industrial consumers are reducing 
their own stores of maintenance items, 
which saves obsolescence, depreciation 
and overhead costs. Furthermore, the 
purchasing department of the average 
industrial consumer prefers to central- 
ize orders for many items with one or 
two local distributors rather than to 
dispatch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The distribu- 
tor is at the other end of the phone 
ready to serve quickly and easily. 

Another factor that has an important 
bearing on the placing of business by in- 
dustry with distributors is that pur- 
chasing agents and industrial supply 
salesmen have a bond of friendship de- 
veloped as a result of daily cooperation, 
and it is only natural that this helps the 
distributor receive a great deal of busi- 
ness. 

Industrial distributors handle a sub- 
stantial part of the total national sales 
on the following typical items: pipe 
valves and fittings, power plant special- 
ties and supplies, mechanical power 
transmission equipment and _ supplies, 
belting, mechanical rubber goods, shop 
tools and supplies, portable electric tools, 
wire rope and cordage, as well as the 
general run of miscellaneous production 
and maintenance items. 

Any manufacturer having a standard 
item required by industry (with the ex- 
ception of heavy and special machine 
tools and capital goods equipment) very 
probably can develop nationwide distri- 
bution and a profitable sales volume 
through industrial distributors more 
quickly and more efficiently than 
through any other means of selling to 
the industrial field. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 





The number of industrial distributors 
has been growing for the last few years. 
There is widespread evidence that indus- 
trial consumers prefer to do business 
with distributors whenever possible. 
More and more manufacturers are find- 
ing that industrial supply houses can 
provide a larger volume of business for 
them at a lower sales cost than by main- 
taining extensive direct selling organiza- 
tions. 

Distributors carrying stock valued 
above $500,000 on the average employ 25 
salesmen; those with stocks valued at 
$250,000 to $500,008, 13 salesmen; and 
so on down to three salesmen for houses 
with stocks of less than $50,000. The 
territory covered varies with the size 
and character of the industrial supply 
house. Some distributors cover one com- 
munity and its environs; others several 
or many states. Other types of houses 
in the field, in addition to exclusive in- 
dustrial distributors which comprise by 
far the largest group, are establishments 


dealing principally in other lines but 
carrying mill supplies in addition. Ma- 
jor lines of such wholesale distributors 
are hardware, plumbing and heating, ma- 
chine tools, specialties, contractors’ sup- 
plies and miscellaneous. 

Generally, distributors publish their 
own catalogs listing the lines of manu- 
factured goods which they carry in 
stock for immediate delivery. Many of 
them do direct advertising to the trade 
in their territories. 


Associations 


American Supply and Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ Ass’n, Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 

National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Ass’n, 505 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Ass’n, 7th and Bainbridge Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 


Available Market Data 
+ «+» Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The following booklets are available 
from Mill Supplies: 

A Guide to Planned Selling. 

A booklet showing the wide range of 
tools, supplies and equipment industrials 
buy from distributors—broken down by 
49 individual types of industries. Ap 
praisal is made on the sales potential of 
each product in each industry. 

It’s Profitable to Sell Industrial Dis- 
tributors. 

A data book outlining the advantages 
of selling to industrial supply houses, 
giving a picture of the industrial mar- 


kets and how to reach them through 
industrial distributors. 


Survey of Industrial Buying. 

Report of a study by Prof. Hugh E. 
Agnew, Chairman of the Department of 
Marketing, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University, in 
order to furnish an impartial factual 
study of industrial purchases of sup- 
plies, machinery and equipment. Shows 
division of purchases direct and through 
distributors. The report of the survey 
is published by Mill € Factory. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck 
Trade Directory, 201 E. Ridgewood Ave., 
Ridgewood, N. J. Published by Davison 


Pub. Co. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
7%x5%. Type page, 3%x6. Published 
February. Forms close January 15. 


Circulation 
Rates—1l 


Agency discounts, none. 
(Publisher’s Statement), 1,250. 


page, $60; % page, $35; % page, $20. 


MacRae’s Blue Book, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Mechanical Catalog. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Mechanical Engineering. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mill Supplies, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th, plus a thir- 
teenth issue published each Mid-Decem: 
ber. Forms close 20th. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 0-2, 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
5,811, (gross), 6,845. Industrial distribu 
tors and employes, 80%; manufacturers 
their agents and salesmen, 18%; others, 
to Rates—1 page, $185; 4 pages, $170; 

Pages, $165; pases, $160; 12 pages, 
$100 24 pages, $138 

For additional data, see page 216. 


Mill Supplies pares Reference Directory 
Edition, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. — 
lished by McGraw- Hill Pub. Co. Pu 
lished as 13th issue of “Mill Supplies” 
annually in Mid-December. (See that 
listing for circulation.) Type page, 7x10. 
Agency discount, none. Rates—Space at 
rates earned in the i2 regular issues by 
annual contract, but directory issue 
space cannot apply against annual con- 
tract covering 12 regular issues. ea 
issue rates, 1 page or more, $185; %, pas . 
$123.33; % age, $61.66; 1/6 page, $30.83; 
1/12 page, $15.42 


Pacific Coast Industrial Buyer’s Guide, 
9441 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Published by M. H. Veneman. Est. 1936. 
Free. Trim size 4x9. Type size 3%x8. 
Published ist of alternate months. 
Ferms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discount 15-2. N. I. A. e report on re- 


quest. Circulation (P. O. R). (Sworn), 

9,773. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $31.00 $16.50 
6 50.00 27.50 13.50 


Philadelphia Purchaser, 1700 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Published by Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Ass'n of Phila., Inc. JEst. 
1926. Free controlled. Trim size 8\%x 
11%. Type size 7x9%. Published 2nd 
Tuesday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
count 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1,789. 
Purchasing executives, 90%; misc., 10%. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $25.00 
65.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 ° 20.00 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries, 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Western Industry, 939 S. Olive St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Published by Western 
Industry and Western Industrial guild. 
Est. 1936. Subscription $1. Type size 7x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
_—* Statement), Free controlled, 8,200. 

ates— 


Times 1 Pag % Page % Page 
1 $115. $0 $60.00 $32.0 
6 105.00 55.00 29.00 
12 100.00 52.50 27.50 














Insurance 


W une 1937 was a year of many 
vexing problems for nearly all classes 
of insurance men, nevertheless it was 
on the whole one of the most favorable 
years on recerd from the standpoint of 
underwriting results. 

For the fire insurance companies, 1937 
was second only to 1935 in underwriting 
profits. Casualty companies enjoyed the 
most profitable year in their history. 
Life companies experienced a favorable 
mortality rate, probably 2 per cent under 
1936, which was considered a fairly 
good underwriting year. 

The investment branch of the 
ance business has been another story. 
The 1937 income of fire and casualty 
companies received from interest on 
bonds and dividends on stocks exceeded 
that received during 1936. Considering 
this income as the real measure of in- 
vestment earnings for the year, 1937 has 
been favorable, probably even better 
than 1936. 

New life insurance written in the first 
eight months of 1938 was 23.3 per cent 
less than for the same period last year, 
acording to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

There are 946 fire insurance com- 
panies of all kinds listed in a recent 
edition of the Argus Fire Chart, which 
includes all companies that write $25,000 
a year in premiums. These are classified 
as 352 stock companies, 267 general mu- 
tuals, 23 factory mutuals (Sprinkler 
risks), 210 farm mutuals, 38 reciprocals, 
and 7 Lloyds. 

There are about 550 stock casualty 
and surety companies, including purely 
health and accident companies. Of 
these 167 stock companies write gen- 
eral lines and 114 write only accident 
and health. There are 130 general mu- 
tuals, 35 reciprocals and 4 Lloyds, be- 
sides about 100 accident and health as- 
sociations. 

The Census lists 69,354 insurance or- 
ganizations operating in the United 
States in 1935, employing an average 
of 389,519 persons with an aggregate 
payroll of $676,726,000. These organi- 
zations are divided as follows: 


insur- 


INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
Carriers (home offices) 
Branch offiees 
err 56,624 

Insurance carriers’ home offices are 
numbered at 4,428 by the 1935 Census 


of Business, divided as follows: 
HOME OFFICES 


BOD .ccccnndeseyesesensonuiesenesesns 1,209 
were Gi MD. 6.0.05665050400n0000e0 ,620 
Casualty, surety and miscellaneous. 599 

4,428 


These carriers employed an average 
of 159,314 full and part time employes 
in 1935, the payroll amounting to $268,- 
770,000. 

Of the total carriers reported, 3,856 
not maintaining subsidiary offices em- 
Ployed an average of 40,671 persons, 
while 572 carriers shown as maintain- 










Extent of Actual and Potential Insurance Coverage 
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—From national insurance survey by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Oct. 1936. 


ing subsidiary offices employed an aver- 
age of 118,643 persons. 

Office and clerical employes are more 
numerous in insurance agencies and 
brokerage offices than in any other 
occupational group. 

Premiums of over $6,000,000,000 were 
collected by insurance companies in 
1937. 

Life insurance premiums are handled 
mainly on a small renewal or collec- 
tion fee, except for new business. Typ- 
ical commissions on new business are 
55 per cent on the first premium and 
5 per cent on each of the following 
nine annual premiums. 

Legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies collected $3,960,440,276 in 1937. 

New life insurance premiums in 1937 
for legal reserve life companies were 
$343,879,413 on ordinary life. Renewal 
premiums amounted to $2,387,606,046. 

Premiums on industrial life insur- 
ance, collected weekly, amounted to 
$727,035,400. 

Fire and casualty agents usually 
write both lines and may be consid- 
ered together. Their premiums of 
$2,170,693,299, at an average commission 
of 22% per cent, would yield commis- 
sions of $488,405,972. 

Distribution of these commissions 
among agents may be regarded as 
roughly in proportion to population, 
with a rather heavy weighting toward 
the denser populations. The more con- 
centrated the population, the greater 
the premium yield per capita. As is 
the case in other mercantile lines, large 
agencies have huge incomes, while 
small ones barely make a living. The 
generalization that 15 per cent of the 
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agents write 85 per cent of the busi- 
ness fairly indicates the fact. 


Since the life insurance agent has an 
office or desk in a branch office or gen- 
eral agency, he has little business ex- 
pense, and keeps most of his commis- 
sions. The fire and casualty agent, on 
the other hand, maintains his own 
office, with rent and clerk hire and 
thus retains less of his commission in- 
come. 


A common estimate of the number 
of agents in fire and casualty is 200,- 
000, a figure which appears excessive, 
inasmuch as a bureau which distributes 
printed matter to a certain class of 
agents has only about 75,000 names on 
its list. Agents above that number are 
probably too unimportant in the busi- 
ness to receive the printed matter. 

Owing to the large number of indus- 
trial agents, an estimate of 200,000 
life insurance agents is fairly reason- 
able. 


The foregoing information is sum- 
marized from The National Under- 
writer, The Unique Manual Digest, 
Argus Fire Chart, and Argus Casualty 
Chart. 

Employes group insurance has grown 
from $13,000,000 in 1912, when first intro- 
duced, to approximately $11,000,000,000 
protecting 7,000,000 employes. 

Figures compiled by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters showed the 
nation’s fire loss declined from $561,- 
980,751, the all-time peak in 1926, to an 
estimated loss in 1936 of $263,259,000. 
The 1936 loss, with the exception of 
$248,763,865 in 1935, was the smallest in 


20 years. 
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iati Nati Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., New 
Associations National Board of Fire Underwriters, Snowsanee Breher-Age, 20 Joba St. Hew 
85 John St., New York. Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 


National ureau nd 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
waren x Comeky 6 Forms close 8th. "A ency discounts, 15-0. 


American Institute of Marine Under- Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New Eorms clos eS ee St 





writers, 99 John St., New York. York. 2.340. Rates— siti x“ aie 
American Mutual Alliance, 60. E. Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. Times 060 
42nd St., New York é ¥355.00 930-00 * 65.00 
2nd St., New York. Ohio St., Chicago. 6 . 
° 12 700.00 400.00 300.00 
Insurance Field, 324 W. Liberty St., 
Louisville, Ky. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
Publications Fire and Casualty Edition, $3.50; Life 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise agg SE RyRy oH 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] published Thursdays; Life Edition aee- 
Accident and Health Review, 175 W. 3%; others, 1%. Rates— na ing, ~My A. 4 iso ci. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Est. 1907. Pub- Times 1 Page % Page Page culation (ABC), Life Edition, 2,424, 
lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. 1 ar + +4 $70.00 55.00 (gross), 2,649. Agents, brokers, solic- 
Subscription $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 6 $0.0 50.00 37.50 ‘tors 30% : general agents, 43%; com- 
Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms 12 83. 34 45.00 31.25 panies and employes, 20%; others, 7%. 
Seve bs: - Agency discounts, non-in- fastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St.. New Fire and Casualty Edition, 2,901, (gross), 
Times” i Pace 6» % Pa “uP York. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. Type 3,231. Agents. brokers, solicitors, 44%; 
1 $100.00 t 60.00 Rhy, ty page, 9%x12. Published Friday. Forms companies, officials and employes, 31%. 
6 500.00 250.00 150.00 opoae = preceding. Agency discounts, field men, 12%; others, 13%. mate 
‘ E es— Times 1 Page % Page age 
12 900.00 500.00 300.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 1 $150.00 $90.00 $70.00 
Amnesties Gower. a ag 9 Bam 1 $ 165.00 $ 110.00 $ 77.00 12 85.00 50.00 34.00 
zane, New York. ost. 1903. Official pub- 12 1,210.00 808.00 550.00 52 70.00 40.00 25.00 
lication National Association of Insur- 26 2,200.00 1,468.00 880.00 eee 
ance Agents. Subscription other than 52 3,740.00 2,365.00 1,540.00 Insurance Index, P. O. Box 1738, Louis- 
members, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type ire Protection dex Inc. Eat. 1870. 5 #—- 33. 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms “» . dex, Ine. est. 70. Subscription, q 
close Monday. Agency discount, non-in- . vane anon ene ong enero : Type size, 6%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
surance, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Fraternal Field, Iowa Theatre Build- close end of preceding month. Agency 
Statement), 45,070. Rates— ing, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Est. 1925. Sub- discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Times 1 Pag Page scription, $2. Trim size, 84%x1l1%. Type Statement), 4,260, (gross), 4,713. Rates— 
1 $150. 50 Bboks ‘teas page, 7x9%. Published 10th. Forms Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
12 91.67 58.33 close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat 1 $150.00 "390. 00 $52.80 
26 76.92 48.08 $4. $2 eet % P Page 6 134.40 82.80 49.20 
62 69.23 42.31 30.77 age age 12 120.00 76.00 43.40 
$48.00 $27.00 15.00 


iierises towuranse, Digest & Tessranee raternal ‘Monitor, 527, Powers Bldg, Tnreranee Law Jewrnal, The, 21 Cedar 
Published by Wadsworth Pub. Co. Est. Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1890. Subscription, ander Mack. “Est. 1872. Subscription, 
1853. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. $1.50. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 95) 9 Trim size, 64%x9%. Type page. 


Type page, 7x10. Published Saturday. 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 4%x7%. Published 15th. Forms close 


Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, Af¢ncy =) y 2 —_— Page 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
none. Rates— 1 $60.00 $35. 5 18.00 tion (Publisher's Statement), 1,049. Rates 
somes sy + Page gt page 12 50.00 30.00 18.00 —1 page, $50; fractional pages, pro rata. 
26 1,400.00 700.00 350.00 Greater Nebraskan & Midwest Insurance, Insurance Magazine, Ridge Bldg., Kan- 
52 2,400.00 1,200.00 600.00 Merchants National Bank Bldg.. Omaha. sas City, Mo. Published by Insurance 

Published by Mark M. Shaw. Est. 1923. Magazine Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscrip- 


American Insurer, 305 Marine Bldg., New Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll1. tion, $1. Published ist. Two editions. 
Orleans. Est. 1883. Subscription, $2. Tyne oad é, Mate” Published 25th. oe Life Ins. edition forms close 28th. Local 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 7x10. Pub- jose 16th. Agency discounts, 15-5. Cir- agents’ edition forms close 15th. Agency 
lished 15th. Forms close 12th. Agency ylation (Publisher’s Statement), 8,000. discounts. 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 











discounts, none. Rates— Rates—1 page, $60; % page, $35. Statement), Life Edition, 3,015; Local 
Times eae % rage rt Industrial Insurance, 27 Cedar St.. New Agents’ Edition, 2,915. Rates, Life Edi- 
: br nay +4 ta 45:00 York. Published by The Insurance Press. tion— 
12 tet ee 36.00 18.00 Est. 1931. Subscription, $1.50. _ Trim size, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
ad , a? 1M "Bch : A 9x12. Type page, 7x9. Published 10th. 1 $110.00 $60.00 $35.00 
Assoc ation Rowe, tt . * ge vs" Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 6 72.00 42.00 24.00 
Molsant’ "Wet. 9st. "Subscription $1. paid. w0ase, eros, “Rarer oom Me a8 Gh.a8 ae a.08 
a . 4 . a . ~~ © . . é . . ss. a es 
Type page, 7%x9%. Published ist. Forms Local Agents’ Edition— 
close 15th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- snes 3 ess * Page gh Page Times 1 Page % Aye Ry 
‘ulation (ABC), 1,508, (gross), 1,900, ’ ’ ’ 1 $110.00 $60.00 $35. 
Agents and brokers, 48% : companies, of- 13 oeeee eee.28 Heap +4 6 80.00 45.00 28.00 
ficers, managers, etc., 38%: adjusters, a aetemean The . 120 E reeaneN 12 65.00 38.00 22.00 
- e >» . % . ors 5% t —— ¢ ° . - JP 
ee ; a Pana — ‘ yt — Page St., Cincinnati, O. Published by The Insurance Post, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
- 3 50.00 $ 30.00 $20.00 Nat'l Underwriter Co. Est. 1932. Sub- Est..1891. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
12 540-00 32 4.00 216.00 scription, $1. Trim size. 8%x11%. Type 7 5/16x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
. page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
ants s Insurance News, woe ae Cc noueny 25th. Agency discount, 15% non-insur- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Edition, 75 Fulton St., New ork. ub- ance Circulation (Publisher's State- 1 $ 200.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
lished by Alfred M. Best Co-s Inc. — ment), 13,250. Rates— 6 900.00 540.00 330.00 
1508. Sabex ription, _ 98. need Bt Times 1 Pane Ly Page 4 Page 12 1,500.00 900.00 540.00 
5 ‘ ‘lose st. § , t% | « 42.50 7.5 
Type page 6%x9. Agency discounts, 10-0. ; i b+ 44 Ps + + ree 00 Insurance Salesman, 222 E. Ohio St., In- 
‘irculatio > sher’s St: . . ’ 450. 4 The Rough 
astah, IGM Wenuranee mavens an oot — ae 226.00 Notes Cox Inc. Ket. 1878. Subseription 
Sw » 15,533. surance agents : ‘ b " > . 
brokers, 56%; insurance company exec- Insurance, 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J. $2 Trim’ size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 


utives, 14%: adjusters, special agents, Published by W. E. Underwood. Est. 19 published 25th preceding. orms 


21%; misc. 9%. Rates s, one edition- 1883. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Gjose 15th. Agency discount (except on 
Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page Type page, 7x10%. Published every § jnsurance adv.), 15% if paid before 10th 
1 $175.00 aioe ne $65.00 other Friday. Forms close Wednesday. following insertion, 10% after. Member 
6 152.00 91.00 57.00 Agency discounts, none. Rates— A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 20,668, 
12 122.00 75.00 45.00 Times 1 Page % Frage Page (gross), 22,044. Life insurance agents, 
Best's Insurance News, Life Edition, 75 1 $100.00 $55.00 30.00 87%; general agents, 11%; others, 2%. 
FE : oe eee ee ~ 13 50.00 32.54 16.30 
ulton St., New York, N. Y. Published 26 46.15 30.40 15.50 Rates— 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Ine. Est. 1899. . Times 1 Page 1% Page 4, Page 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 7%x10%. Insurance Advocate, 123 William St., New 1 $250.00 $125.00 $70.00 
Type size, 6%x9 Published list. Forms York. Published by Roberts Pub. Co. 6 210.00 105.00 55.00 
close 20th. Agency discount 10-0. Cir- Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Type page, 12 200.00 100.00 50.00 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 6,250. 7x10 3/16. Published Saturday. Forms 
Insurance Agents and brokers, 27%; in- close Thursday. Agency discounts, 13-2 Life Association News, 11 W. 42nd St., 
surance company executives, managers, on non-insurance adv. Rates— New York. Published by and official or- 
35%; adjusters, special agents, 33%: Times 1 Page % Page % Page gan of The National Association of Life 
mise., 5%. Rates 1 $ 100.00 $ 50.00 $_ 25.00 Underwriters. Subscription, $3. Trim 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 600.00 325.00 175.00 size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 26 1,000.00 600.00 325.00 lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
0 110.00 66.00 40.00 52 1,800.00 1,000.00 600.00 discounts, 15-0 ane 
12 100.00 59.00 35.00 Insurance Broker, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- Times 1 Pag % Page Page 
Casualty Insuror, 175 W Jackson Blvd., cago, Ill. Published by Roger W. Bud- 1 $170. 50 $92.00 50.00 
Chicago. Published by The National Un- long. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim 6 160.00 87.50 48.00 
derwriter Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 12 ieee 82.50 45.00 
$1.50. Type page, 7x10 Published 5th. Ist. Forms clese 20th preceding. Agency 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, discounts, 15-2. tates— Life Insurance Courant, 613 S. Maple 
non-insurance, 13-2 Member A. B. P. Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Flit- 
Circulation (ABC), 8,440, (gross), 11,254. 1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 craft, Inc. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3. 
Insurance agents, brokers and solicitors, 6 95.00 55.00 35.00 Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist. 
96%; insurance companies and officials, 12 85.00 50.00 30.00 Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
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iiscounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 5,901. Rates— 

rimes 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $130.01 $74. 67 $42.89 
6 108.93 .56 35.93 
12 100.00 37.44 32.99 


Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Published by Life Insurance 
Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published Ist. 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (ABC), 11,333, (gross), 
2,158. Life insurance agents, brokers, 
ind solicitors, 91%; general agents, 3%; 
companies and office employes, 1%; 
thers, 5%. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $130.00 vie. r+ 40.00 
6 110.00 356.00 
12 90.00 50. 00 30.00 


Local Agent, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (ABC), 7,780, (gross), 
8.735. Insurance agents, brokers and so- 
licitors, 97%; others. uP Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $110.00 “se. 60.00 $508" 0 
6 95.00 35.00 
12 85.00 Hy 00 30.00 


Mutual Underwriter, 537 Powers Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1881. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discount, 15% on new business. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 18.0 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 20.00 15.00 
The National Underwriter (Fire Insur- 
ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Published by National Under- 
writer Co. Est. 1897. Subscription, $4. 


Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 94x12. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discount, non-insurance, 
13-2. Member A. B. P. Circulation 
(ABC), 9,587, (gross), 10,317. Insurance 
companies, officials, executives and home 
office employes, 11%; traveling field men, 
11%: local agents. brokers and solicitors, 


66%; adjusters and raters, 8%; others, 
4%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page y% aw 
1 $ 180.00 $ 105.00 $ 60.00 
12 1,440.00 900.00 540.00 
26 2,280.00 1,560.00 960.00 
52 4,320.00 2,280.00 1,560.00 


The National Underwriter (Life Insur- 
ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Est. 1897. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 94x12. 
Published Friday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discount, 13-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 7.790, (gross), 8,612. Agents and 
brokers, 55%; general agents, 29%; com- 
panies, 10%; misc., 6%. Rates—same as 
preceding. 


Northwest Insurance, Natl. Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Published by Northwest 
Ins. Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,533. 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Northwest Insurance News, combined 
with Pacific Insurance Review of Seat- 
tle, 816 Couch Bldg., Portland, Ore. Pub- 
lished by Northwest Insurance News Co. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates— 
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Pacific Insurance este, 216 Pine St., 


San Francisco, ¢ bm ee by 


Published’ ist and ‘Sra 7 A, wlll mony 
close w edne sday pre ceding. 


» agents and brokers, 
surance company Officials, 


Ungenwettee> 
1 ga Be Life Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


" Published ist. 
Agency discounts, 


Forms close 
non-insurance, 


Rough Notes, 222 E. 
olis, Ind. Published by Rough Notes Co., 
‘ Subscription, $2. 
size, 8%x11%. 
i Forms close 24th. 
discount, 12%-0 on non-insurance. Mem- 


Agents, brokers and so- 
» general agents, 
; traveling field men, 8%. 


Spectator American Review of Life In- 
surance, 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
ee mee ny 34 Chilton Co. 
ecu pies, 8%x 
11%. Type page,’ 
other Thursday. 
noon preceding. 


Rhy sane aetlaay 
Agents’ discounts, 15% 
on non-insurance and insurance business 


originated by agency. Cash discount, 


Spectator Property Incusance Review, 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Published by Chilton Co. R b 
Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Thurs- 
day. Forms close Friday noon preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15% on insurance and 
non-insurance i originated by 
Cash discount, none. 


brokers and in- 


The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston. Pub- 
lished by the Standard Pub. Co. . 
Sheet eee, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Published Saturday. 

Agency discount, 
15% (other than insurance and insurance 
business originated by agency). 


Texas Insurance, 408 Southland Life Bldg., 


Published by 


’ preceding. Agency 
Circulation (Publisher's 


Underwriters’ Report, 401 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 9x12. Issued 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discount, non- ese 15-0%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $72.00 $42.00 
13 84.00 55.50 32.40 
26 72.00 42.00 27.60 
62 60.00 36.00 21.00 


Underwriters’ Review, 555 7th St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Est. 1893. Published by 
Underwriters’ Review Co. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 74x10. Published every 
other Thursday. Forms close Thursday 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 3,046, (gross), 3,543. In- 
surance agents, brokers and solicitors, 
83%; insurance companies, general 
agents, etc., 7%; —— nex. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 yy 
1 $125.00 “8 00 50.0 
13 58.00 21.00 
26 50.00 Hy 00 19.00 


United States Review, 136 S. 4th St... Ppl; 
adelphia, Pa. Published by the U. S. 
view Pub. Co. Est. 1868. Subscri i 
$5. Type page, 9%x12. Published tur- 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150,00 $87.50 
12 1,200.00 650.00 
26 2,200.00 1,192.00 
52 3,600.00 1,950.00 


Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. Published by the Underwriter 
Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1859. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 
business. Circulation (Sworn), 4,029. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Pa 3 Page 3% Pa 
1 $ 150. 60 80.00 40,00 
12 1,140.00 ont 00 300: 00 
26 2,080.00 1,170.00 600.00 
52 3,640.00 2,080.00 1,170.00 


Western Insurance Review, Pierce Blidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Published by Western In- 
surance Review Co. Est. 1867. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type size, 4%x7%. Published 
10th. Forms close 5th. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Western Underwriter, 508 Flatiron Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, non-insurance, 13-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 35.00 
6 500.00 250.00 170.00 
12 900.00 450.00 300.00 


CANADA 
Canadian Underwriter, 8 Colborne St., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by Jardine 
& Young, Ltd. Type size, 10x7. Pub- 
lished ist and 15th. Forms close 5 days 
as. Circulation (CCAB), 5,149. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page 16 Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $27.50 
6 60.00 37.50 22.50 
12 57.50 30.00 18.75 
24 55.00 28.75 15.00 


Insurance and Financial Review, 137 
Wellington St., W., Toronto. Subscrip- 
tcn, $2. Type page, 7x9%. Published 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates—l1 page, $50; 
page, $30; % page, $18. 

Life Underwriters’ News, Commerce 
and Transportation Bldg., Toronto. Bst. 
1914. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $60.00 tty 7 BO $5 6° 0 
6 55.00 30.00 17.50 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
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Iron and Steel, Other Metals and 


Alloys and Metal Working 


(See also Machinery: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





T ene are 412 steel plants and roll- 
ing mills in the United States. These 
plants employed an average of 572,560 
workers through 1937. Total ingot pro- 
duction in 1937 was 50,318,151 gross tons 
as compared with 46,807,780 gross tons 
in 1936, 33,417,985 gross tons in 1935, 
13,083,000 gross tons in 1932, 25,429,000 
gross tons in 1931, and 54,850,000 gross 
tons in 1929. 

The 1937 production represented about 
72.5 per cent of capacity. Production 
of ingots in the first seven months of 
1938 was 12,801,202 gross tons. 

Steel plants are scattered among 31 
states, but the five leading states in or- 
der of importance are: Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, New York and Indiana. 
There are 10 plants in Canada. 

Iron ore production in this country 
normally varies from 50 to 70 million 
gross tons per year. Of the total amount, 
85 per cent comes from the Lake Su- 
perior district, 10 per cent from the 
Birmingham district, and small quanti- 
ties from the vicinities of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Adirondacks in New York and 
from northern New Jersey. Some ores 
(two to four million tons per year) are 
imported from Cuba, South America, 
Sweden and Spain. 

In 1929, iron ore production in the 
United States was 73,027,720 gross tons; 
in 1932 it fell to 9,846,916 gross tons. 
Since then it has steadily increased, to- 
taling 17,553,188 gross tons in 1933, 24,- 
587,616 in 1934; 30,540,252 in 1935; 48,- 
788,745 in 1936, and 72,166,000 in 1937. 

Most of the mines are owned or con- 
trolled by iron and steel companies. The 
United States Steel Corporation’s mines 
produce nearly half of the annual ore 
production. The steel industry also con- 
trols many coal mines. 

Pig iron is produced in blast furnaces, 
of which there are 241 potential units, 
according to Steel. In 1918 the high point 
of 438 was reached, but since that time 
the number has been decreasing steadily 
as long-idle stacks became obsolete. 

Production of pig iron in 1937 was 
37,127,277 gross tons, of which about 
30,622,088 gross tons, or 82.5 per cent 
were for steelworks or nonmerchant use, 
and 6,505,189 gross tons or 17.5 per cent 
were made for selling. The all-time high 
for production was in 1929 with 42,270,- 
183 tons. Of this amount 33,685,220 gross 
tons or 79.7 per cent were for steelworks 
iron and 8,584,963 tons, or 20.3 per cent 
were for market. Output in 1932 touched 
the all-time low point of 8,674,067 tons. 

Raw materials used for making iron 
include iron ore, coke and limestone. 
While in transit from the tep to the 
bottom of the furnace, the iron ore is 
reduced by heat supplied by the coke 
as well as gases; the impurities are ab- 


sorbed by the limestone to form a slag. 
About 12 hours from the time the raw 
materials are charged, the iron drips 
into the hearth from which it is tapped 
at intervals of about four hours. The 
slag, composed of limestone and impuri- 
ties from the coke and iron ore, is 
tapped from an opening about five feet 
above the bottom of the hearth known 
as the cinder notch. Raw materials 
are taken to the top of the furnace by a 
skip which operates over an incline. The 
smelting temperature is above 2,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Blast furnaces operate continuously 
for several years without a shutdown. 
Furnaces produce from 600 to 1,500 gross 
tons of pig iron per 24 hours. 

The total investment in blast furnace 
equipment is estimated by Steel at $3,- 
000,000 per furnace. This includes such 
major items as the following: Steam 


and electric locomotives; car dumpers; 
scales; ore bridges; trestles and bins; 
explosives, 


cranes; burners for scrap; 
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steam shovels, motors, controllers; skip 
hoist equipment; pipe, steel structures; 
brick and fire clay; valves; electric 
drills; oxygen burners; water systems 
and connections, etc. 

Many of the larger blast furnaces 
operate sintering plants for reclaiming 
waste flue dust which is composed of 
fine particles of iron ore blown out of 
the top of the furnace into a vessel 
called a dust catcher. In these sinter- 
ing plants typical major items of equip- 
ment are: draft fans, pug mills, screens, 
conveyors, dump cars, switchboards, 
tools, pumps, filters, gauges and instru- 
ments, lights, signals, lubricants, shears, 
shafting, gears, motors, etc. 

As by-products, blast furnaces produce 
slag, which is granulated for ballast, 
roofing, paving, etc. In connection with 
the blast furnace division of the iron and 
steel industry it is also necessary to 
consider the scrap industry, which, ac- 
cording to the latest available informa- 
tion is composed of more than 700 so- 
called wholesale establishments operat- 
ing in cities of 100,000 or larger popula- 
tion. Behind these wholesale yards are 
smaller junk yards in 16,000 cities and 
towns. These yards use wagons, trucks 
and handling equipment. 

The larger yards are now mechanized, 
using industrial locomotives, cranes, cut- 
ting apparatus, shears, magnets, skull 
crackers and equipment for baling, com- 
pressing and briqueting material. 

The 1937 consumption of scrap by the 
steel industry exclusively was 28,514,504 
tons. 

About 80 per cent of the pig iron pro- 
duced is used in the manufacture of 
steel; about 15 per cent is used in the 
manufacture of gray iron castings; and 
the remainder is converted into malle- 
able castings or, through puddling fur- 
naces, is reduced to wrought iron. 

After the steel is treated in the besse- 
mer or open hearth furnaces it is 
poured into ingots, which are rolled into 
blooms, bars, rails, tubes, wire, struc- 
tural or other shapes, strip or sheets 
The most important innovation in this 
process in recent years has been the 
development of the continuous process 
by which hot and cold rolling strip and 
sheets is accomplished in one continu- 
ous production line with no re-heating 
or handling. 

A steel mill is a plant of large machin- 
ery consuming an enormous amount of 
power. Outside the plant are industrial 
locomotives pulling hot metal cars, 
ingot cars, and slag cars. Both steam 
and Diesel electric locomotives and loco- 
motive cranes are common. Cranes and 
shovels are used in handling materials 
and slag. There are large power plants 
and electric motors. Heat, dust and 
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tremendous pressures complicate such 
problems as bearings, gears, lubrication, 
etc. 

In addition to special steel plant equip- 
ment these plants use large quantities 
of general industrial supplies, such as 
wire rope, lubricants, electrical equip- 
ment, packing, valves, grinding machin- 
ery, fire brick, housings, pinions, shafts, 
skids, electric and pneumatic tools, 
gears, motors, roller conveyors, etc. The 
various types of mills differ more in 


tions today, organized purchasing de- 
partments, with which engineering de- 
partments frequently codperate, have 
direct charge of purchases. Also, as in 
most other industries, higher executives 
have important influence and authority 
over major expenditures for equipment, 
while operating officials initiate orders 
and specify equipment and supplies for 
the departments under their control. 
Among these important operating execu- 
tives are: general plant managers, blast 


000 oe 2,997,880 3,009,290 
WE: wedececeans 5,062,948 5,186,704 
Concrete bars ........ 1,028,563 844,557 
Hot rolled strip ..... 3,224,916 2,895,561 
PE stetiadeusdeceee 2,156,602 2,279,862 
Seamless tubes ...... 1,414,723 1,756,886 
Black plate ........ 2,629,671 2,954,086 
Blanks or pierced bil- 

Di -ivcdudbewenne toa 1,615,963 1,921,883 
Sheets (cold rolled)... 2,104,881 2,408,066 
Sheets (galvanized).. 1,357,889 1,434,806 
Tin and terne plate.. 2,355,561 2,687,128 
Wire (plain) ......... 2,401,195 2,327,705 
Butt-weld and _lap- 

weld black pipe.... 1,843,612 1,664,238 


Capacity figures for some of the lead- 
ing producers representing about 80 per 














their special equipments than in their furnace superintendents, open hearth ak Wika! Gata cemaiies sini 
2 > ro x cent o e tota ; 
use of general industrial equipment and superintendents, by-product superintend pacity, 
supplies. ents, converting mill superintendents, PRINCIPAL STEEL INGOT CAPACITY. 
The making of alloy steels, of which rolling mill superintendents, electrical 93% ome ere 
there are now more than several thou. engineers and superintendents, combus- U. S. Steel Corporation.......... 25,790,000 
sand trade-marked brands, uses the tion engineers and power plant officials, —— poe, ae | ga . erty 
» @ ep ie ee orpore oo eee , 200, 

same equipment as the making of stand- Chief engineers (particularly important jj... @ Laughlin Steel Corpora. 
ard steels with, in some cases, in new construction work), etc. . MCT ee oops We 3,660,000 

Youngstown Sheet anc ube 
smaller furnaces and handling equip- Among the more important items of ‘Company ........ sce. - secs. 3,120,000 
ment. Alloy steel differs in its chemical steel production in 1936 and 1937 were National Steel Corporation........ 2'700.000 
. sing: American Rolling Mill Company... 2,551,120 
content and, hence, in its physical prop- the following: PaO eOR Saland Steel Comonny............ 2 340,000 
erties. It has been estimated that alloy PRINCIPAL 5 ‘we =n 3, PRODUCTION, Wheeling Steel Corporation ...... 1,750,000 
production will reach one-third of total 1936 1937 Steel reports that tin plate production 
steel output within the next decade. aoe ae 86a 739 in 1937 was 2,418,190 gross tons; coke 

ee ts Pe Pe Lit) ‘ » 
As in most large industrial organiza- airten ‘tural shapes 2,897,631 3.276.846 plate, 2,395,493 gross tons; charcoal 
The Metals and Metal Working Industries, 1935 
Estab- Estab- 
lish Value of a & lish Value of 
Division ments products } Division ments products 
Group 1.—IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR Gold, silver and platinum, refining and 

Propucts, Not INCLUDING MACHIN- alloying ([beedentken6eeahenenseset cab &8 $71,749,429 

MRT, TOBA cecccveceseccesesesooves 6,441 $4,265,.327,155 Jewelers’ findings and materials ...... 73 17,170,469 
Blast-furnace productsS ........+seeee0. 72 374,651,370 JOWEITY 2. cnc ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 994 70,916,670 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products 396 1,931,318,220 Lighting equipment .................. 501 85,700,128 
Iron and steel products exclusive of Needles, pins, hooks and eyes, and 

those made in steel works and roll- snap fasteners ..........eeeeseeeeees 50 32,829,505 

ing mills or in plants operated in Nonferrous-metal alloys; nonferrous- 
connection with rolling mills: metal products, except aluminum, not 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.. 137 57,420.029 elsewhere classified ........ccesceees 1,098 393,226,934 

Forgings . Iron and steel ..... ae 85 66,351,027 Sheet-metal work, not specifically 
Galvanizing and other coating. a 65 5,194,309 SE ‘ctccéuvddpttaunenesdesakheases 1,400 109,332,596 
Nails, spikes, etc. (exclusive of Silverware and plated ware .......... 139 43,371,697 

those made in the “wire drawn Stamped ware, enameled ware, and 

from purchased rods” industry) 43 metal stampings; enameling, japan- 
Springs, steel, except wire..... 44 EE, Ge TN. cc ccecceccccees 698 208,671,891 

Structural and ornamental metal Tin and other foils, not including gold 
QTE. onceeeudseeseoensévccten 1,111 160,762,487 i chGeeccneh adhbeddaee beeen teGnreedes 11 14,533,139 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy Watchcases Rabe SUSHGGRNSERSRO AM Weenies 29 6,982,892 

. riveted ........ Pe 48 (3.848.840 | Group 3.—MACHINERY, NOT INCLUDING 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ........... a (,870,081 TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, TOTAL. 11,778 3,816,331,680 

Doors, shutters and window sash and th Agricultural implements, including 

frames, molding, and trim, metal... 134 2: 9.929 | PE seceedinvadubeaeidwieawaaiens 241 291,254,064 
Firearms... «++. +sseeesees ness o 22 13,026.978 | Cash registers and adding. calculating, 

Hardware, not elsewhere classified. . ses 405 147,677,006 and card-tabulating machines ..... 93 94,738,542 

*lumbers’ supplies, not including pipe : ‘ c Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
: or vitreous-china sanitary ware ..... 252 v5 620,769 supplies ......... ee or te Cano 1.393 960,430,400 
Safes and vaults .bihhiide heh ath wae ene 1 3.313.065 Engines. turbines. tractors, wate 
Screw-machine peocuess and wood wheels. and windmills 149 99.996.336 

yaa 9 a ann a pels, ere essscees 14 _99,996,3% 

_ SCTOWS «vse icsercecesececscccess 02 65,029,478 Machinery not elsewhere classified.... 2,554 581,937,246 
Steam and hot-water heating appara- pens ; Machine-tool accessories and machin- 

_ tus and steam fittingS ...........+++. eto 111,749,501 ist’s precision tools and instruments 731 96,837,534 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums........ 64 34,649,993 EE SS Gy aaa ER NRCS hemmed 3.026 418 053.806 
Stoves and ranges (other than elec- : _.. | Machine tools Daisehs pee RN DN ea "959 121832. 570 
_., erie) and warm-air furne ces hana 959 185,614,778 | Pumps (hand and power) and pump- 

Tin cans and other tinwa.e not else- - aia nr kee 326 86,965,124 

where classified ce eeeerereseees 92,388,012 Radio apparatus and phonographs .... 196 200,972,523 
Tools and cutlery : ae bei Refrigerators and refrigerating and 

Cutlery (not including silver and || pee romee ice-making apparatus ............-- 275 224,113,941 
plated cutlery) and edge tools.. 264 91,171,067 Scales and balances 56 13.383.520 
© 4 rag ites! scales ¢ a FAR Rr f 3,383,52 
pues canons nt heap etre spe hak ae ta Q9 9,179,337 Sewing machines and attachments ... 39 22,635,452 
‘ ~- eoccee peecee** es lg “a ' 13,649,287 Textile machinery and parts ......... 349 68,846,269 
Tools, not inc uc 4 edge tools, 43 ge 544 03 Typewriters and parts .............+6. 20 33,858,443 
" machine tools, files, or saws.... e+ 52,544,030 Washing machines, wringers, driers, 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 88 127,417,195 and ironing machines, for household 
Wirework not elsewhere classified 536 117,569,335 i Gees nae ny aR eee 41 62.425.345 
Group 2.——- NONFERROUS METALS AND | Group 4.—TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, 

THEIR Propucts, ToTaL ..... cocn 1,668,561,121 AIR, LAND AND WATER, TOTAL. ca ee 4,305,628,515 
Smelting and refining, copper 20 348,257,026 pS eT errr re 7$ 45,347,030 
Smelting and refining, lead 16 137,219,290 Carriages and sleds, children’s ........ 55 15,511,111 
Smelting and refining, zinc ............ 26 69,150,799 Carriages, wagons, sleighs, and sleds.. 45 6,845,109 
Gold, silver, and platinum, refining and Cars, electric and steam railroad, not 

SEE scent vckseredsastibnsedenenaes 88 78,018,054 built in railroad repair shops........ 150 100,542,275 
Smelting and refining nonferrous Locomotives (other than electric), not 

metals, other than gold, silver, and x made in railroad repair shops...... 1 17,383,347 

platinum, not from the ore..... bee 99 62,622,781 Motorcycles, bicycles and parts....... 23 23,085,633 
Aluminum products pecan beeus tene0< 170 104,067,370 Motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
Clocks, watches, time-rec sording devices, ED 62i0d000004050000RRESNeOCRNEdoes 825 1,550,924,169 

and materials and parts except on -s one <1¢ | Motor vehicles, not including motor- 

PC ET seeh bane 76 61,203,517 cycles 121 2,391.089.954 
2 . . > > eae ‘ BS eee tee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee - 991,089,990 
I CO a os wbalawe 16 8.505.190 | ... Mace? 

Electroplating .........ccccccccccccces 553 18.327.692 Ship and boat building, steel and P= . 
Fire extinguishers. chemical ..... 25 5.242.793 wooden, including repair work ...... 556 154,899,887 
Se Ge GE «nc caekbaneveasseces 27 1,782,599 —1935 Census of Manufactures. 
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IF you have a product or a service which you are now selling to the 


metal-working industry (or if you contemplate doing so), the chances 
are good—better than even, in fact, that the foundry industry offers 


you an existing worthwhile market. In out 
fields to conquer, investigate the foundry market! 


In your reaching out for new 











W m4 y: The foundry market in the United States 

* and Canada consists of 5386 producing 
units which manufacture castings, in part for resale and in 
part for their own use in the fabrication and assembly of, 
as a rule, other finished products. Castings themselves 
vary widely in size and intricacy of manufacture, from 
the complex types as the automobile cylinder block to 
the simple, common sashweight. 


The production of castings requires the consumption 
of an abundance of raw materials, extensive equipment 
and accessories for metal melting, molding, cleaning, fin- 
ishing, patternmaking, and materials handling. For exam- 
ple, the foundry industry in this country and Canada em- 
ploys for melting purposes alone: 4854 cupolas, 949 
electric furnaces, 216 open hearths, 44 converters, 404 
air furnaces, 30 rotary coal furnaces, 8641 crucible and 
1842 non-crucible furnaces. Foundry purchases of mold- 
ing machines, for instance, approximate $3,000,000 an- 
nually, its requirements for typical miscellaneous items, to 
cite random examples: wire rope, 2,694,978 feet; fire 
clay, 614,596,950 Ibs.; pneumatic hose, 3,304,000 feet; 
core oil, 20,000,000 gallons. 


Statistically, the foundry industry is best described and 
defined as follows: 


Total foundries (U. S. and Canada).. «eis ae 
Number of employees % Le 
Capital investment .... $1,026,000,000 
Melting capacity, tons annually... .. . . 24,800,000 
Castings Production, tons annually...... . . 12,000,000 


The foundry industry is, in short, a widespread, rich mar- 


o IHEFOUNDRY 


reaches and sells foundries throughout the world 
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ket, which owes its importance to the fact that its prod- 
ucts, castings, are a basic and indispensible requirement 
for virtually all of the major industries in the metal-work- 
ing field. THE FOUNDRY invites your inquiries—will 
welcome the opportunity to discuss with you the possi- 
bilities of merchandising your products or services in 
this market. 


HOW: It is possible to sell the foundry industry 
* effectively and at low cost, because one 
appropriation, one advertising program, in one publica- 
tion, THE FOUNDRY, will carry your story to 96%, of 
the industry's melting capacity in the United States and 
Canada (plus principal foundry centers in over 50 foreign 
countries). THE FOUNDRY is devoted exclusively to the 
foundry industry, has a monthly distribution in excess of 
9000 copies, and an unexcelled degree of reader-accept- 
ance. A sample copy, circulation and mechanical data, 
rates and pertinent information will be gladly provided 
at your request. THE FOUNDRY, Penton Building, 1213 
West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The following are just a few of the products used by foundries on 
which the application and sales potentialities have been studied 
by THE FOUNDRY. Available on request. 


Air Hose Facings Respirators 
Conveyors Fans Safety Apparel 
Core Oil Power Hoists Welders 

Core Binders Refractories Wire Rope 


Inquiry regarding other products and their foundry application is 
invited. 
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plate, 22,697 gross tons and terne plate, 
268,938 gross tons. The 1936 production 
consisted of 2,103,153 gross tons of tin 
plate; 2,081,784 gross tons of coke plate; 
21,369 gross tons of charcoal plate; and 
252,408 gross tons of terne plate, includ- 
ing long terne. 

Equipment maintenance is costing the 
steel industry between $7 and $8 per ton 
of finished steel produced and represents 
approximately nine per cent of gross 
sales. 

The 1937 repair bill aggregated $260,- 
000,000, the largest item of which was 
wages, according to calculations by the 
American Iron and Steel institute. In- 
cluded in the total were the cost of pur- 
chased supplies and freight charges paid 
on the supplies. Expenditures for repair- 
ing and maintaining equipment repre- 
sented about nine per cent of the gross 
sales income of the companies in both 
1936 and 1937. 

In addition to the amount spent for re- 
pairs and maintenance during 1937, com- 
panies in the steel industry charged off 
about $142,000,000 for depreciation and 
depletion of its equipment and proper- 
ties. 

Included in the steel industry's annual 
expenses for repairs and maintenance 
are the cost of keeping in good condition 
not only blast furnaces, steel-producing 
furnaces and rolling mills, but also the 


ore and coal mines and the water and 
rail transportation facilities. 


Marketing 


Generally speaking, about 85 per cent 
of steel mill production is sold direct to 
users as mill shipments and the balance 
through steel distributors comprising the 
steel warehousing industry. Producers 
are giving increased attention to the lat- 
ter channel and some of the leading 
mills have acquired independent ware- 
housing units through which to control 
the marketing of that portion of their 
business. 

The American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation reports that over 13 per cent of 
all steel sold in 1937 went through steel 
warehouse distributors. This places 
them second in importance to the auto- 
motive industry as a leading outlet of 
the steel producing industry. The trend 
toward greater warehouse distribution is 
stimulated also by the resultant lower- 
ing of cost of handling small orders 
through that type of outlet. 

It is estimated that steel warehouse 
organizations have upward of 200,000 
customers on their books, or probably 
several times the number served by mills 
direct. The warehouse thus gives the 
steel industry contact with its greatest 
number of consumers. Reliable sources 
state that approximately one out of 


every seven tons of finished steel prod- 
ucts sold in 1937 went through distribu- 
tors, including about 50 per cent of gal- 
vanized sheets, almost 40 per cent of all 
pipe and tubing, one-third of wire and 
wire products and nearly one-fourth 
of the concrete reinforcing bars. 

The steel warehouse distributor is 
gaining strength because of the growth 
and the still expanding numbers of 
types and analyses of steels, and because 
mills cannot economically carry stocks 
to meet the exacting requirements of 
multitudinous small customers. Further- 
more, specialties are increasing at a 
rapid rate and are expected to do so 
for many years to come, this together 
with the fact that greater mechanization 
of mills for more economical production 
precludes scheduling short runs and 
thus calls for secondary distribution. 
Prompt deliveries, cutting to size by saw 
and flame, and metallurgical assistance 
all enter into the improved service that 
has enlarged the scope of the steel ware- 
house distribution in recent years. 

Steel warehouse sales for the first six 
months of 1938 were 56.9 per cent of 
the volume in the first half of 1937, 
acording to the American Steel Ware- 
house Association. Steel ingot produc- 
tion for the same period was 37.7 per 
cent of the first half of 1937 volume. 

Relative stability of the steel distrib- 
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METALS and ALLOYS concentrates on metallurgical engineers . . . 


CIRCULATION—4,886 (ABC) June 


the men who are behind every order for metals, alloys, equipment 50, J0s8. Companies an8 comanay 
. ~ . etallurgical i 8s, desi - 

and materials. . . Thus METALS and ALLOYS provides a most gineers, consulting engineers. tech- 
> < nical directors 19.1%; works man- 
effective shortcut to these men. agers, superintendents, foremen. ote. 
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7" . : ° and chemists 6.0%; ~hasi and 
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¥ . ‘ r F ‘ professors (38% consultants) 4.2% ; 
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reviewed before publication by an editorial advisory board of out- 
standing metallurgical engineers. M EK, | A | ; ~ 
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directly tied in with pertinent editorial material. 
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CORPORATION 
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uting industry appears even more 
marked when it is remembered that the 
warehouses enjoyed abnormal increases 
in business during the first half of 1937. 
Thus the comparison of the warehouse 
business for the first six months of 1938 
is made against the all-time peak period 
of the preceding year. 


Foundries 

The foundry industry is a wide-spread, 
well-integrated factor among the metal- 
working industries and owes its impor- 
tance to the fact that it supplies a prod- 
uct, the casting, which is basic to other 
industries which serve both consumer 
and producer needs. 

There are 5,386 foundry units in the 
United States and Canada acording to 
the latest compilation by Penton’s Foun- 
dry List. The industry breaks down, 
essentially, into four major classifica- 
tions: (1) Gray iron foundries; (2) non- 
ferrous foundries; (3) steel foundries; 
(4) malleable foundries. 

The estimated invested capital repre- 
sented by these four groups approxi- 
mates a total of slightly over one billion 
dollars, says The Foundry. Normal em- 
ployment will run in the neighborhood 
of 325,000 men. In relative size and 
function, foundries divide to some extent 
on the basis of their specialization in 
either jobbing or production work. The 
former being set up to handle a variety 
of work, the latter concentrating on long 
runs of identical castings. In size, foun- 
dries range from the large, highly mech- 
anized production shops as those found 
in the automotive field to the smaller, 
local foundries which serve castings 
needs for miscellaneous customers in a 
restricted area. The foundry may be a 
private enterprise or the department of 
a manufacturing concern which uses 
castings as parts of the equipment which 
it sells. 

From a merchandising standpoint, 
however, it is not necessarily a problem 
that private foundries and departmental 
foundries comprise the foundry market. 
The technique of castings production is 
such that it requires special equipment, 
its own particular raw materials and 
personnel so that, essentially, a foundry 
is a foundry to be sold as such regard- 
less of its affiliations. 

At the present time, there is no exact 
compilation made of foundry production 
which accurately reflects the size and 
scope of the industry as a whole. Esti- 
mates based on information contained in 
Penton’s Foundry List would seem to 
indicate that the industry has a poten- 
tial melting capacity of upwards of 
25,000,000 tons annually. Translated into 
terms of finished castings, this figure 
would yield roughly about 16,000,000 tons 
of castings annually. Based upon actual 
capacity of operation, the industry prob- 
ably produces from 8,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 tons of castings in all classifications, 
depending upon the rate of industrial 
production which prevails. 

The delivered price of castings prob- 
ably varies from three cents a pound up 
to around 50 cents a pound, depending 
entirely upon the class of work, and 
type of casting involved, there being ex- 
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treme cases, of course, where the price 
is less or greater on certain work. Some 
indication of foundry production and 
value of products may be gained from 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures which 
reports on 1,251 foundries making mal- 
leable and gray iron castings for sale 
(representing, in other words, about 35 
per cent of all foundries, and not includ- 
ing nonferrous and steel foundries). 
Those foundries covered in the report 
employed 89,894 wage earners earning 
$98,511,597. Products were valued at 
$250,460,230, of which $160,646,470 was 
added by manufacture. Cost of materials, 
fuel and purchased electric energy was 
$89,813,760. 

The census listed the following pro- 
duction of castings made for sale: 


GRAY IRON AND SEMI-STEEL 
CASTING, 1935 
Short tons Value 
Foundry products (cast- 
Smee TOP BRIO) .ccce coccces 
Made in the industry ....... 
Made for sale in other 





BRGIMOTEIOB ccccccscs cosccece 
Gray iron and _ semi- 
steel 22... ccccccce cs 13,810,195 199,438,976 
Malleable iron ver 433,993 50,540,532 
Gray iron rolls for 
PORT GED cw cccccuses 86,342 9,297,250 
Castings not reported 
OF TE wccccccnvacace cntevce 3,462,236 


While there are some 5,386 foundries 
in the United States and Canada consti- 
tuting the foundry market, the follow- 
ing breakdown of foundries by types of 
work engaged in probably more accu- 
rately defines the market itself: 

FOUNDRIES BY TYPES, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Cpe BIG co cccccccccesenesescsecisece 3,426 
Nonferrous een ere ree 2,822 

Pe CREE ccccvcagtetveccunns 1,392 

Departmental units ............++. 1,430 
RUE = ccccenccccsens iaiee wed 150 
= A ere ee 311 
Aluminum melting ...........-+-+008 2,397 
PUREIIGTS TAGE 0c ciccce cs cecccscseoe 152 
ee CO aceccsoekenheseaces ge eae 97 
Machine shop departments .......... 3,360 


Pattern shop departments .......... 3,383 
The principal operations involved in 
the production of castings include melt- 
ing, molding, core-making, annealing, 
cleaning, finishing, pattern-making. Im- 
portant auxiliary requirements include 
dust recovery and conveying, materials 
handling, and safety equipment. 

Distribution to the foundry industry is 
effected through three primary chan- 
nels: (1) Direct from manufacturer; 
(2) foundry supply houses; (3) special 
representatives and manufacturers’ 
agents. 

The industry’s principal purchases of 
equipment and supplies, acording to The 
Foundry, fall into some five main classi- 
fications, namely (excluding, of course, 
hundreds of miscellaneous items not 
listed for obvious reasons): 

PRODUCTS USED IN MOLDING OPERATIONS: 
Molding machines; sand conditioning 
equipment; bottom boards, pattern and core 
plates; flasks and accessories; core ovens 
and accessories; molding sand; core oil and 
binders: sand mixing equipment; facings; 
chaplets, rods and gaggers; sand testing 
equipment; pattern shop equipment and 
materials. 

PRODUCTS USED IN MELTING OPERATIONS: 
Cupolas, electric furnaces, converters, air- 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, crucible 
and non-crucible furnaces, rotary coal fired 
furnaces, crucibles; cupola chargers and 
ladles; blowers and accessories; pyrometers; 
heat and air control instruments; pig iron; 
alloys; metal purifiers; refractories; labora- 
tory equipment. 

PRODUCTS FOR CLEANING AND FINISHING: 
Sand blasting equipment; grinding ma- 
chines; portable grinders and chippers; vi- 


brators; dust arresting equipment; grinding 
wheels; abrasive materials; safety equip- 
ment; sand blast nozzles, valves; air hose; 
compressors; welding and cutting equip- 
ment. 

PRODUCTS USED IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
Sand and castings conveying systems 
hoists, trucks, cranes; monorail and tram- 
rail systems; buckets, tote boxes, wheel- 
barrows; wire rope, crane wheels and ac- 
cessories. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Motors; space heaters: 
signal devices; annealing furnaces; con- 
sulting services; scales. 

An increasing number of foundries have 
their own technical staffs which exer- 
cise control throughout the production 
cycle while others are availing them- 
selves of the commercially available 
sources of technical assistance with the 
result that much improvement is seen 
in today’s castings, and the outlet for 
foundry products is definitely widening. 

The existing shortage of skilled foun- 
dry labor has had an important effect on 
foundry operations. Because so few ap- 
prentices were trained in foundry prac- 
tice for several years after 1928-29, the 
foundry industry has found itself in 
a position of having to mechanize pro- 
duction considerably to meet demands. 

It seems certain that foundries to a 
greater extent than ever before are 
headed toward highly efficient mechan- 
ization. Fitting into this program and 
hastened by it has been the increased 
interest of foundries in the wisdom of 
“good housekeeping” which has created 
an unprecedented demand for efficient 
dust arresting, cleaning equipment and 
accessories. The trend toward greater 
mechanization and, particularly, toward 
good housekeeping practice will unques- 
tionably be one of the major develop- 
ments in the foundry industry during 
the next ten years. 

A reliable picture of foundry aetivity 
is obtained by following the trend of 
the index of foundry equipment orders 
compiled by the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association. This index 
was in excess of 100 per cent (the 1922- 
24 average) from March, 1935, through 
Oct., 1936, with two excepfions; was 
over 200 per cent from Nov., 1936, 
through Sept., 1937, with one exception; 
beginning with Oct., 1937, dropped below 
200 per cent; and from Jan. to Oct., 1938, 
has been below 100 per cent except for 
month of March, when the index rose to 
114 per cent. These figures, it will be 
observed, are consistent with general 
business conditions during the period 
noted. 


Nonferrous Metals 


The nonferrous metal alloys; nonfer- 
rous metal products, except aluminum, 
not elsewhere classified, industry as de- 
fined for census purposes embraces es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the 
production of (a) nonferrous alloys; 
(b) products made of nonferrous alloys, 
except those specifically assigned to 
other industries; and (c) products made 
of nonferrous metals other than alumi- 
num, except those specifically assigned 
to other industries. 

Chief classes of nonferrous products 
assigned to other industries are wire 
and wire products, valves, faucets and 
fittings; electrical supplies; structural 
and ornamental metal work; hardware 
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SOME 1938 ADVERTISERS—STEEL: American Rolling Mill, Apollo Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Bliss & Laughlin, Cleveland Cliffs, Cleveland Twist 

Drill, Continental Steel, Eastern Rolling Mill, Granite City Steel, Inland Steel, Jones & Laughlin Steel, McKeesport Tin Plate, Reeves Steel, 

Republic Steel, Ryerson, Thomas Steel, U. S. Steel, National Steel, Worth Steel, Wyckoff Drawn Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube. METALS: Alu- 

minum Co. of Amer., American Metal, American Brass, Bristol Brass, Eagle Picher, Fairmont Aluminum, Federated Metals, E. |. du Pont de 

Nemours, Hegeler Zinc, International Nickel, Michigan Smelting, National Lead, Nassau Smeltg. & Refg., New Jersey Zinc, Riverside Metal, 

St. Joseph Lead, Seymour Mfg. ALLOYS: Electro Metallurgical Sales, Vanadium Corp. EQUIPMENT: Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Electric Furnace Co., Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., etc., etc. 
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and screw machine products. The 
smelting and refining of scrap is an im- 
portant secondary activity of this indus- 
try. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures cov- 
ered 1,098 establishments under the 
classification of nonferrous metal alloys; 
nonferrous metal products, except alu- 
minum not elsewhere classified. These 
units had a production valued at $393,- 
226,934, compared to $239,155,936 in 1933 
by 875 plants. Wage earners in 1935 
counted 62,935 who received $72,000,571. 
Value added by manufacture aggregated 
$173,547,121 and cost of materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was $219,- 
679,813. 

A breakdown of the principal output 
of the industry is given in the following 
tabulations. 


PRODUCTION OF OS™ RROUS 
PRODUCTS, 193 


Short 
tons Value 
PLATES AND SHEETS, TO- 
PAR, TARMD ccccccces $90,084,167 
Brass and bronze.... 167,220 
COPPEP .ccccces sesee 94,782 
DT adéuseressees eee 17,332 
DD sesnduauesacs#eue 49,931 
Nickel alloys ..... 15,264 2 
Other metals & alloys 1,748 
Rops, TOTAL VALUE .. 52,680,875 
Brass and bronze.... 121,270 
pest — seeeks 168,417 
Nickel alloys and 
other nonferrous 
metals and alloys.. 7.815 
TUBING (SEAMLESS) AND 
PIPE, TOTAL VALUE ... 33,513,839 
Brass and bronze..... 48.449 
CGE ccccsvcece neat 33;992 
BES ocbeeceeeseccecae 16,829 
Nickel alloy ....... 1,304 
Other metals & alloys 1,218 
OTHER TUBING .......:-; 1,399,446 
CASTINGS, ROUGH, TOTAL 
CARD centececvcscese 41,876,433 
Brass and bronze 
(quantity reported). 51,598 
COMBEP cccccccccccces 1,820 


Heat- corrosion - resist- 
ant alloys (not in- 
cluding ferro-alloys) 

Nickel alloys, other 
than heat-corrosion- 
resistant : 194 

Other metals ...... 3.282 

Nonferrous castings 
not reported by kind 
or quantity, value.. 2.360.354 

FINISHED PRODUCTS, TO- 

TAL VALUB .....-. - 

Extruded shapes ; 

Bearings and bushing, 
including anti-fric- 


061 


3 mt 


.019,606 
966,338 


tion linings ..... ' 21,208,526 
in sexnshansewede se 351,461 
ee GUC cocsscces 17,560,177 
Finished castings , 7,062,842 
Forgings and hot- 

pressed parts . >. 723,214 
Spun and sti ampe d 

wave 8,159,829 
Other nonferrous prod 

ea 12,775,159 
Nonferrous me t al 

products, unclassi- 

SD 4s 40Ke cas ckecases 1.212.060 

Valves (not including 

valves for steam and 

internal-combustion 

engines), faucets, 

and fittings. total.. 133,175,992 

ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
Pounds Value 
Aluminum ware, 


stamped, spun and 

cast, except electrical 

appliances ..... ae 
—— vehicle parts. . 

‘astings, not included 

above ... . 46,353,894 
Ingots produc e d for sale 

(from pig and scrap).96,508,615 16.153,834 
Other aluminum prod- 

ucts, bars, plates, 

rr G6. sanvseennee saneatic 39,838,267 

There were 170 establishments engaged 


in the aluminum products industry in 
1935, producing $104,067,370 worth of 
goods, compared with a production of 
$61,463,949 in 1933 by 109 plants. The 


peak of the industry was in 1929 when 
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oy : $24,550,818 
41,646,275 13,400,209 


17,923,660 


150 units had an output of $153,457,248. 

The smelting and refining, nonferrous 
metals other than gold, silver and plati- 
num, not from ore, industry covered by 
the census embraces establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the recovery of 
copper, lead, zinc, nickel, aluminum and 
alloys thereof from scrap and dross. 
In this division there were 99 estab- 
lishments in 1935 with output valued at 
$62,622,781, of which $10,616,288 was 
added by manufacture. In 1933, 94 es- 
tablishments reported products valued at 
$41,122,641. There were 3,762 wage 
earners engaged in this industry in 1935 
receiving compensation amounting to 
$3,609,908. Cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electric energy amounted to 
$52,006,493. 

A breakdown of the production of 
this division of the industry follows: 

PRODUCTION SECONDARY INGOTS 

AND PIGS NONFERROUS 
METALS, 1935 


Short tons zane 
Copper (secondary) , 281 $4,935,130 
Lead (secondary) ........ 129,512 11,4 28. 581 
Zine (secondary) ......... 31,058 3,044,215 
Tin (secondary) ......... 2,746 2,712,422 
Brass and bronze ....... 74.388 14,381,354 
Antifriction-bearing metal 19,638 4,981,625 
DT stctucaavestedesanne te 38,950 16,719,617 
we GRGGEE céccceccencces Be 4,233,567 


Other nonferrous metals 
and alloys .... ... 50,919 


The primary smelting and refining 
operations on nonferrous metals are 
closely allied with their mining and are 
treated under Metal AND NON-METALLIC 
MINING. Following is a summary from 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures: 

SMELTING AND REFINING, 1935 


9,578,078 


Establish- Value of 

ments products 
Primary, total ..... 62 $554,627,095 
Lead seene was eee: 16 137,219,290 
 caaeeuaadaes 20 348,257,026 

‘ <6 26 69.150.779 


Wire and Wire Products 


Mills engaged in the production of 
wire, rod, strip, insulated wire and cable 
and in the manufacture and fabrication 
of products made wholly or in part from 
wire, rod, strip and cold drawn shapes 
are among the largest in the world, 
Wire and Wire Products points out. 

These plants start their operations 
with the pouring of a metal designed 
to produce a product made to special 
metallurgical specifications. They not 
only manufacture wire and wire prod- 
ucts, but in addition buy wire, rod, 
strip and cold drawn shapes in large 
quantities for fabricating purposes and 
manufacture an infinite variety of prod- 
ucts in iron, copper, brass and the vari- 
ous alloys. 

The wire mills of the country are 
divided into four classes, which may be 
summarized as follows 

1. Mills producing the common (large 
tonnage) products such as fencing, nails, 
bail ties, and plain hard drawn copper 
wires in larger sizes. 

2. Mills producing specialties of 
relatively simple nature, such as wire 
rope, messenger strand, screw stock, etc., 
for local markets. 

3. Mills producing specialties requir- 
ing particular skill in their fabrication, 
such as springs, special alloy wires, card 
and heddle wire, needles, cold drawn 
shapes, magnet and resistance wires, in- 
strument wires, insulated wire and elec- 


trical cables. These mills produce in 
limited tonnages, either drawing their 
own wire or purchasing special wires 
made to their own specifications. 

4. Mills which are departments of 
larger manufacturing plants, and whose 
products are largely abserbed in the 
finished products of such plants. 

The production of wire in 1935, includ. 
ing that made and consumed in the 
same plants, was as follows: Plain iron 
and steel wire, 2,349,143 tons (of 2,000 
pounds), compared with 1,962,076 tons 
in 1933; copper wire, 428,712,543 pounds, 
compared with 278,523,060 pounds in 
1933; brass and bronze wire, 74,815,030 
pounds, against 62,506,499 pounds in 
1933: other nonferrous wire, 19,395,034 
pounds, against 14,902,270 pounds in 
1933. 

The principal fabricated-wire products 
made in 1935 were as follows: Nails, 
brads and spikes, 9,580,413 kegs (of 100 
pounds), valued at $30,621,003; wire 
rope and cable (except insulated), 
76,861 tons, $26,593,330; woven- -wire 
fence (except poultry netting), 232,842 
tons, $17,633,659; wire springs, valued at 
$45,135,381; barbed wire, 195,996 tons, 
$10,772,272. 

The number of establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
wire products from purchased wire was 
536. In addition, fabricated wire prod- 
ucts are made to a considerable extent 
by fabricating departments of establish- 
ments engaged primarily in drawing 
wire, and to a less extent as secondary 
products by establishments classified in 
other industries. 


Metal Working 


Frequently, persons who are _ inter- 
ested in the metal working or mechani- 
cal industries as a potential market for 
their product, think of this field simply 
in terms of plants manufacturing in- 
dustrial machinery. Such a conception, 
says Machinery. hardly does justice to 
a market of which the manufacture of 
industrial machinery is less than a 
third of the whole. 

Undoubtedly the broad scope of the 
mechanical industries and the great 
variety of products manufactured there- 
in, make it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand which industries and which plants 
comprise the field, and why they are 
bound together as a single great mar- 
ket. This is not surprising since there 
is scarcely another field that is s0 
versatile in its manufacturing ability. 

To visualize the full scope of the me- 
chanical industries and to properly un- 
derstand their composition, the machine 
tool serves as an efficient, if not the 
only, means of gaging this field. 

Typical machine tools are lathes, 
drilling machines, planers, milling ma- 
chines, grinding machines, in fact al 
most any type of machine that can cut 
or shape metal. They are quite prop 
erly referred to as the “master tools” 
of industry, for on machine tools are 
made all types of machinery and metal 
products, including the machine tools 
themselves. 

The machine tool is the common work- 
ing tool of all metal-working plants, and 
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IRON AND STEEL, METALS, METAL WORKING 
as such becomes the instrument by manufacturing plants throughout the try, which in 1935 produced $3,707,000,- 
which one can determine which plants country, excluding service repair shops 000 worth of machinery—textile ma- 
and products properly belong to the and railroad repair shops of minor im- chinery, dairy machinery, clothes and 
field or market of the metal working portance, according to Machinery. These dishwashing machines, electric refrigera- 
industries. plants fall into four general group classi- tors, etc.; the Metal Products Industry 

Machine tools are used in some 15,500 __—sfications, namely the Machinery Indus- which is credited with $2,786,000,000 
Foundries and Machine Shop and Pattern Shop Departments of Foundries in the 
United States and Canada 
Revised to July 1, 1937, by The Foundry 

Non- 
Exclu- ferrous 
Mal- sive Foun- Total Foun- Perma- 
Gray leable Non- dries Non- dries nent 
Iron Iron ferrous Dept. of ferrous Melting Mold Die Ma- 
Total Foun- Steel Electric Foun- Foun- Other Foun- Alumi- Cast- Cast- chine Pattern 
Foundries dries Foundries Steel dries dries Shops dries num ings ings Shop Shop 
Alabama .......... 92 81 3 2 2 8 16 24 6 2 1 65 67 
RE, wéceewins can 7 7 2 2 ea om 6 6 5 1 a 5 7 
Arkansas .......... 18 16 1 1 cs 2 10 12 8 Ps on 16 11 
California ......... 294 142 24 23 3 91 67 158 143 11 9 132 134 
CememOG® .ccccccccs 42 25 3 4 oa 13 10 23 21 2 = 25 18 
Connecticut ....... 122 60 6 3 7 49 15 64 67 2 3 80 78 
CO ere 11 5 2 1 1 3 3 6 4 ot na 9 8 
Dist. of Columbia... 7 5 1 <a a 2 2 4 5 ‘in 4 2 
Florida ........... 25 20 1 1 1 4 18 22 22 1 i 22 23 
Georgia ........... 64 59 1 as 5 29 34 3 i oi 43 45 
Idaho ............. 6 6 = aa om ee 6 6 5 ied 7 2 3 
i BETTE 386 227 18 11 21 106 72 178 157 15 13 223 256 
| eererrerr re 206 133 9 5 10 52 45 97 90 5 4 115 134 
eae rae 85 64 4 3 2 13 23 36 38 1 1 120 120 
ae 51 42 1 1 7 24 31 24 3 35 35 
Kentucky ......... 41 31 bs - 5 13 18 12 1 ni 27 24 
Louisiana ......... 29 25 4 3 3 16 19 12 me ati 19 19 
Oe 28 26 as “a 2 18 20 16 - om 18 21 
ee 55 39 oa on 1 15 18 33 20 ‘ 1 34 30 
Massachusetts ..... 210 121 9 7 2 78 41 119 103 3 1 97 101 
re 324 190 18 15 11 96 64 160 123 11 9 192 194 
a 95 68 4 3 1 23 24 47 33 5 1 58 49 
Mississippi ........ 15 14 x xia 1 9 10 4 7 aa 15 6 
DE sinetiéoud 111 69 8 6 3 27 11 38 43 5 2 61 73 
DE cisicracus 8 s — _ ca 7 7 3 2 ca 8 7 
| 25 20 1 1 2 13 15 15 os - 19 19 
PE Gndunnsh own 7 6 2 1 ae 1 5 6 5 ~~ os 6 5 
New Hampshire ... 28 18 2 1 1 11 20 13 wel —— 15 13 
NOW JQGGCT ..cccccs 184 101 5 3 3 73 26 99 87 3 3 99 100 
New Mexico ....... 1 1 we me ‘ 1 1 1 ° 1 1 
fae 416 240 15 13 15 125 103 228 182 8 237 242 
North Carolina .... 62 57 <<‘ 2 40 42 36 1 1 39 42 
North Dakota ..... 4 3 ‘és 1 1 2 1 i 4 4 
Sl caniennoaesikews 533 302 31 25 19 165 71 236 216 26 11 324 318 
Oklahoma ......... 38 25 1 1 10 12 22 24 1 ‘ 26 27 
EE Danuem wade on 44 3 3 3 - 7 17 24 23 1 24 24 
Pennsylvania ...... 591 388 59 28 18 194 145 279 220 12 12 399 400 
Rhode Island ...... 35 16 —- 1 18 8 26 21 ni 15 15 
South Carolina .... 20 19 1 14 21 35 1 1 13 12 
South Dakota ..... 3 3 a 2 2 2 1 3 3 
0 72 60 2 1 S 26 34 24 1 50 54 
ME Gadd ataGicnex 7$ 60 7 5 15 34 49 37 2 56 58 
ae 17 15 1 1 2 10 12 10 ‘ 10 11 
WEE. Nieviwekees 22 18 aw oa 4 11 15 10 aw 13 14 
00 68 66 3 3 2 36 1 37 33 4 1 44 43 
Washington ....... 86 61 13 13 1 18 38 56 49 2 35 46 
West Virginia ..... 43 31 2 2 1 i) 16 25 16 2 1 31 34 
Wisconsin ......... 211 124 15 13 12 53 45 98 89 6 7 126 124 
WG swécceesas 2 2 ee 2 2 2 2 2 
Se weeutWakeae 4,923 3,070 283 205 138 1,311 1,224 2,535 2,112 140 90 3,015 3,076 
CANADA 
RE. i cnwnenne Ke 13 11 2 2 2 10 12 10 ‘ 12 11 
British Columbia .. 42 35 6 6 1 7 27 34 28 sis 30 30 
DS os 15 s 3 2 5 1 6 7 1 9 9 
New Brunswick ... 11 10 on 1 8 9 4 _ 8 s 
Newfoundland ..... 3 3 1 1 2 3 3 3 ve 3 3 
Nova Scotia ....... 18 16 2 1 ice 1 13 14 6 1 15 14 
eer eee 264 202 5 4 10 49 97 146 170 4 6 197 161 
Prince Edward Isl.. 3 3 ae aa ; 3 3 1 as 3 1 
MG. cdnénasevecs 89 63 9 7 1 16 39 55 52 6 1 64 65 
Saskatchewan ..... 5 5 in 5 5 4 we 4 5 
1s: ci Sos 463 356 28 23 12 81 206 287 285 12 7 345 307 
Total in U. S. and 
vecnceces 5,386 3,426 311 228 150 1,392 1,430 2,822 2,397 152 97 3,360 3,383 
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worth of clocks, watches, hardware, fire- 


arms, tools, cutlery, plumbers’ supplies, 
etc.; the Transportation Industry which 
in the same year, turned out $4,306,000,- 
000 worth of vehicles, bodies and parts, 
and the Railroad Repair Shops which 
accounted for $420,000,000 worth of pro- 
duction. 

The total production value of these 
mechanical industries thus amounts to 
the rather imposing figure of over thir- 
teen billions of dollars. 

An interesting and significant point 
is that while approximately only eight 
per cent of these manufacturing units 
employ one hundred men and over in 
the mechanical divisions, this group ac- 
counts for 70 per cent of the potential 
buying power of the entire mechanical 
industries. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BUYING POWER 


MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Percent- 


Com- age of 
parative Plants 
Buying- in 


Power Per- Each 
centages Group 
Automobiles and other mo- 
tor-driven vehicles ...... 20.0 2.0 
Electrical machinery and 


apparatus caeneeetecenes 11.0 3.1 
Heavy non-metal working 

machinery ....... ban ea 10.7 9.5 
Stampings and other sheet- 

stock products ........ : 8.6 12.0 
Engines and other prime 

Dn vcsereedenses ‘a 6.0 2.3 
Machine tools ........ ; 5.5 4.3 
Miscellaneous metal prod- 

WEEE ssececess ry yer 5.6 10.7 
Automotive parts and ac- 

cessories apheueenenede 5.2 4.0 
Light non-metal working 

OT . rrr Te 5.4 5.6 
Portable and small (perish- 

able) tools ...... MEERA 4.0 9.8 
Machine parts and _ unit 

mechanisms ..... 5 3.2 


Business machines ...... 2.0 1.1 
Materials for machine and 
metal products manufac- 


SUMO ccecccccccceens - 2.3 5.8 
Pumps, compressors, blow- 

Ci Me sesctecenecenece 2.0 2.1 
Machinery, metal - working 

—other than machine tools 1.4 1.7 
Miscellaneous non-metallic 

SERGE cecenness hee 1.5 8.1 
Agricultural machinery and 

implements ........... , 1.1 1.3 
Screw machine and other 

bar-stock products ...... 1.4 2.7 
Maintenance and repair 

GE suenteereunecens ~~ 1.4 8.3 
Food and chemical machin- 

GEP* cevevescceces sheneeos 1.0 1.3 
Boilers, condensers, and 

Se Phncvadccocecéseecs 0.4 1.1 


Obviously, to produce products run- 
ning up into the billions of dollars year- 
ly, such manufacturing must call for a 
tremendous amount of working equip- 
ment and materials with which to con- 
struct the products. Note on the chart 
on page 226 that these industries, 
in 1935, found it necessary to purchase 
for their manufacturing requirements, 
working tools—machine tools, metal- 
working machinery and machine tool 
accessories—amounting to over 272 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In addition to the working tools re- 
quired by the mechanical industries is 
the tremendous quantity of materials 
and unit parts that are needed, out of 
which and with which products are con- 
structed. The yearly purchase of these 
items—steels, alloys, brass, copper, plas- 
tics, motors, V-belts, lubricants, controls, 
ete.—is undeterminable since there are 
no complete statistics available, but the 
amount is easily a billion dollar figure. 

The geographical location of the buy- 
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ing power in the mechanical industries 
is of great importance to sellers of shop 
equipment and materials. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, there are many who think 
of this buying power as more or less dis- 
tributed evenly over the country. 
Machinery has found through an ex- 
tensive investigation that 17 highly in- 
dustrialized states account for 93 per 
cent of the total buying power thus leav- 
ing but seven per cent of the buying 
power divided among thirty-one states. 
This geographical concentration of buy- 
ing power is shown in the following 
breakdown. 


LOCATION OF BUYING POWER— 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Buying 
Power 
Per- 
centage 
Michigan ..... ‘iuwenadaaeien 19.30 
Se éneaacose ee ee 
New York (idaneeneeween : 11.10 
Pennsylvania . ri edie adenie | ae 
DEED. sccscee iegukene dust ehuen 8.83 
DEEDEE vec ccescceses< ae 5.70 
CE, sch cecsesdsuceebeseeees 4.42 
DY GEE ccvecdenccésoosssevaanc 4.10 
Indiana ...... ‘ ebb nine 4.10 
Wisconsin 3.50 
California ; ebeeeedeneh 2.73 
a eit ieee eee ee ee 1.50 
i sectueeeen pchecedavaasieel ae 1.02 
"“ROMMS covces és nao ee or 1.00 
I. cidcntssectabecsunaenenens 0.90 
Rhode Island .. 0.86 
Maryland ....... eats 0.83 
Other 31 states... 7.01 
100.00 


There is a tremendous amount of ob- 
solete production equipment in use. In 
1925 the percentage was 44, in 1930 it 
was 48, and in 1935 it was 65, according 
to careful surveys conducted by Ameri- 
can Machinist. As of July 1, 1937, half- 
way between the 1935 and 1940 surveys, 
the figure is estimated to be 61 per cent. 
In other words, three out of five ma- 
chines are obsolete and should probably 
be replaced. Obviously there is still a 
huge potential unfilled demand for prod- 
ucts of the metal-working industry. 

The following table compiled by Steel 
shows the distribution of finished rolled 
steel among the principal consuming in- 


dustries for 1937: 
PRINCIPAL STEEL CONSUMERS, 1937 


Per cent 
of Gross 
Railroads total tons 
Cars and locomotives .... 5.53 1,807,693 
Track construction and 
CGE accccccccessscese 5.63 1,842,029 
Buildings and bridges... 0.58 188,370 


Buildings 


Erection materials, 


framework, trim, etc.. 7.39 2,415,149 
Furnishings, furniture, 
stoves, refrigerators, 
GOB. ccccccesscocesoccece 3.29 1,074,964 
Other miscellaneous 
products for buildings. 1.64 536,215 
Highways and highway 
Dt «td na onddadedeeued 1.14 371,884 
BERGTREEVS.. occcacesceccecs 20.04 6,553,506 
Oil, gas and water ....... 5.84 1,910,079 
Mining, quarrying, lumber- 
DT sénnhdoneen cea Mtsees -D 180,470 
Agricultural 
Dn scccneevenewse 2.87 939,326 
Other agricultural uses.. 0.79 258,074 
Shipbuilding and repair... 0.98 320,460 
Machinery. tools, equip- 
ment (including elec- 
DE cthistiabe oheae one i 4.88 1,594,939 
Food and packing industry 
(all containers) ......... 8.71 2,848,836 


2 


Sen seneveseunenen 6.74 2,204,044 


Exports 








Miscellaneous ...... iacuw Eee 3,307,425 
eee seantecnance SE eee 
DE outeshucosenn - 4,341,906 

SE MOD: oc cacusanws 100.00 32,695,249 


For more complete data on these in- 
dustries, see specific sections covering 
them in detail. 


Metal Finishing 


The metal finishing industry embraces 
the operations of improving the surface 
of manufactured metal products for the 
purpose of protection (against corrosion, 
abrasion, etc.), or decoration, or both. 
The processes are extremely varied, in- 
cluding hot dip galvanizing, hot dip tin- 
ning, metal spraying, vapor coating 
(sherardizing or Calorizing), electro- 
plating, chemical coloring, rust-proofing, 
polishing, buffing, japanning and lac- 
quering. 

Because the industry is just as scat- 
tered as it is varied, accurate statistics 
on its extent have been unobtainable, 
Only about 10 per cent of the work is 
done in contract or jobbing shops spe- 
cializing in this field; the balance, in 
departments of manufacturing plants, 
according to Metal Industry. 

Estimates from various sources on the 
total value of the metal finishing work 
done in the United States, average 
about $250,000,000 per year. There 
exist about 6,500 plants (jobbing and 
manufacturing departments) devoted to 
electroplating, polishing and finishing 
metal parts. 

Associations 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Foundrymen’s Association, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago.., 

American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York. 

American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion, 442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

Brass Forging Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Crucible Manufacturers Association, 
90 West St., New York. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 1213 W. Third St., Cleve 
land. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, Inc., 1010 
Public Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Malleable Founders Society, 1800 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, 2445 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

The Wire Association, 17 E. 42nd St. 
New York. 


Available Market Data 


+ « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 

through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Meet Industry's Mystery Man 
The important influence of the metal- 


They may be had direct from the publishers, of 


lurgical engineer upon purchases in the 
metal industry is explained in this book- 
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let, Which clears up the mystery which 

has surrounded the function of the met- 

allurgical engineer. Prepared by Metal 

Progress. 

1935 Inventory of Metal Working Equip- 
ment, 

An American Machinist study of obso- 
lescence, made every five years, showing 
types of production, plant service, foun- 
dry, and miscellaneous equipment in use 
in the metal working industry, and the 


number of these units more than 10 
years old. 


Statistical Data. 


The Iron Age has assembled, 
venient booklet form, salient statistical 
data from its annual review number. 
The booklet offers production data on 
various steel products, outlines new 
construction in the steel industry, charts 
metal prices, etc. 


in con- 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Abrasives. 

(See MACHINERY.) 
Abrasive and Cleaning Methods, merged 
with Metal Industry. 
American Metal Market, 111 John St., 
New York. Est. 1882. Published by 


American Metal Market Co. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Trim size, 17%x22%. Type 
page, 155x20%. Published every busi- 


ness day except Monday. Forms close 
day previous to publication. N. IL. A. A. 
statement on request. Cash discount, 
5% yearly inadvance. Circulation (ABC). 
3,996, (gross), 5,080. Consumers of metal, 
44%; railroads, public utilities, etc., 5%; 
distributors, 28%; producers, 12%; others, 
1%. Rates—1 inch, $1.25; 250 inches, 
1.15; 500 inches, $1.10. 

For additional data, see page 22%. 
Blast Furnace and Steel Piant, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published 
by Steel Publications, Inc. Est. 1912. 
Subscription. $2. Trim size, 85%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 20th preceding. N. IL. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 
0-'%4% 10 days. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 2,572, (gross), 3,437. 


Companies, executives, 27%; draftsmen, 


6%: foremen, 6%: chemists, 5%; general 
supts. and mers., 9%; dept. supts. and 
master mechanics, 14%; chief and dept. 
engineers, 20%; rolling mill supts. and 
designers, 3%; others, 10%. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Casting Manual for Non-Ferrous Foun- 
dries, 116 John St., New York. Est. 1935. 
Published by Metal Industry Pub. Co. 


Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%4x7 11/16. 
Type page, 4x7 Published February 
Forms close Jan. 15th. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts 


0-1. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
8,000 tates—1 page, $75; 2 pages, $140. 
Daily Metal Reporter, 150 Lafayette St., 


New York. Est. 1909. Published by At- 
las Pub. Co. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 10x14. Type page, 9x12. Published 


daily except Sunday and Monday. Agency 


discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 time $ 5.0 28.00 $ 15.00 
6months 3,700.00 1,900.00 1,000.00 
l year 5,750.00 3,000.00 1,650.00 
Daily Metal Trade, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land. Published by Penton Publishing 
Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $15. Trim 
size, 17%x22%. Type page, 16%x20% 


Published daily except Sunday and Mon- 


day Forms close 2 days preceding. 
N. Il. A. A. statement on request. Mem- 
ber A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 2,852, 


Consumers of metals, 
dealers, exporters of 
supplies, 21%; pro- 


(gross), 3.3 226. 
50%; distributors, 
machinery, metals, 


ducers of iron, steel and metals, 26%; 
others, 3% Rates— 
10 In. 

Times % Page 3 Col. 8 In. 2 In. 

l $140.00 $60.00 $16.00 $4.00 
26 85.00 42.50 12.75 4.00 
52 75.00 40.00 12.00 3.75 
104 70.00 35.00 10.00 3.50 
156 62.00 30.00 9.00 3.50 
256 60.00 27.00 8.00 3.00 


Directory of Forging, Stamping and Heat 
Treating Plants, 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh. Published by Steel Publications, 


Inc. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Pub- 
lished every other year. Agency dis- 
counts, none. 


Directory of Iron and Steel Plants, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Published by 
Steel Publications,. Inc. Subscription, 
$10. Type page, 5%x8. Published an- 
nually January. 

E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
(See METAL AND NON-METAL MINING.) 
Fabrice ration Progress, 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Industria! 
Pu Co Est. 1935.. Free (controlled). 


7x10. N. L 
Agency dis- 
Oct., 1937, 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
A. A. statement on request. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 8,336, (gross), 8,937. Executives. 
44%; general works, production and 
sales managers, 19%; chief engineers, 
11%; others, 26%. Rates—1 page, $225; 
6 pages, $210; 12 pages, $200. 

Foundry, The, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland. 
Fist. 1892. Published by Penton Pub. Co 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 85¢x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 3rd. Forms 
close 13th preceding, plates, 27th. N. I. 
. A. statement on request. Member 

a Ea £e Circulation (ABC), 6,615, 

(gross), 9,006. Foundry companies and 

departments, 50%; foundry managers, 

supts., ete. 26% foundry equipment 

manufacturers and supply dealers, 9%; 

others, 15%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
6 160.00 90.00 50.00 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 


For additional data, see page 225. 
Heat Treating & Forging, 108 Smithfield 


St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1914. Pub- 
lished by Steel Publications, Inc. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. N. I 


A. A. statement on request. 
Cash discount, % of 1%. Circulation 
(CCA), Feb., 1938, 2,612, (gross), 4,142. 
Companies and executives, 49%: supts., 
26%: others, 25%. ma 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 tor 50 
6 80.00 43.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 21.50 
Each issue carries a special furnace 


section. 
Industrial Finishing. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIBS. ) 
Industrial Equipment News. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Industrial Heating, Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Nat’l In- 
dustrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 54x7%. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation (CCA), 10,793, (gross), 11,- 
505. Industrial plants, 64%: iron and 
steel plants, non-ferrous rolling and wire 


mills. 23%: others, 13%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 40.00 
87.50 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
Published by Chilton Company. Est. 
1855. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close 9 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, none. Member A. B. 
P Circulation (ABC), 14,327, (gross), 


15875. Corporations and firms and ex- 


ecutives % corporations and firms, 82%; 
executives, engineers, work managers, 
superintendents, master mechanics, met- 
allurgists, ete., 6%; government shops. 
ete., 2%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page ™% Page 
1 $170.00 $90.00 $50.00 
12 140.00 72.00 37.00 
24 130.00 70.00 36.00 
52 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by As- 


sociation of Iron & Steel Engineers. Est. 
1924. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 3rd. N. IL. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,532. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $54.00 
6 66.00 45.00 
12 60.00 42.00 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Manufacturers Record. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Mechanical Enginering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Metal Cleaning and Finishing, 609 Wa- 


bash Building, Pittsburgh. Published 
by The Iron & Steel Pub. Co. Trim size, 
53%x8%. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th. ma & A 


statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (CCA), 12,131, (gross), 
13,635. Companies, 50%; executives, 
supts. and mers., foremen, 28%; chem- 
ists, metallurgists, engineers, 5%; others, 
17%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
6 87.50 55.00 
12 75.00 45.00 
Metal Industry, 116 John St., 
Est. 1903. 


% Page 
$65.00 


New York. 
Published by Metal Industry 
Pub. Co. Subscription $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 25th. N. 1. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-1. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 3,990, (gross), 6,000. 
Firms, executives and dept. heads, 79%; 
libraries, colleges, government bureaus 
and trade assns., 6%; equipment and sup- 


ply houses, 5%; others, 10%. Rates— 

Times i Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $38.00 
6 85.00 50.00 32.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 


Metal Progress, 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land. Published by American Society for 
— Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9%x 
12%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 15th. N. Il. A. A. statement 
on request. Circulation (ABC), 11,183, 
(gross), 12,018. Manufacturers and em- 


ployes, 85%; students, 10%; others, 5%. 
Rates—l1 page, $150; 6 pages, $120 per 
page; 12 pages, $100 per page. 


For additional data, see page 9. 


Metal Statistics, 111 John St., New York. 
Published annually by American Metal 
Market Co. Est. 1908. Price, $2. Trim 
size, 4x6. Type page, 211/16x5%. Pub- 
lished March 25. Forms close Feb. Ist. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
9,360. Flat page rate, $60. 

Metals and Alloys, 330 W. 42nd St., 
York. Published by Reinhold Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1929. Subscription $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th. _ be dae 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. ‘Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 


New 


5,046, (gross), 6,046. Manufacturers, 
71%; professors and instructors, 4%; 
others, 25%. Rates—l1 page, $140; 6 
pages, $112; 12 pages, $100; 24 pages, 


$90; 36 pages, $85; 48 pages, $80; % page, 
(12 times), $56; % page (12 times), $32. 
For additional data, see page 227. 
Metals Industry Journal, 3rd and Wall 
St., Joplin, Mo. Published by Frank 
Eberle & Co. Est. 1915. Subscription, $2. 


Type size, 8 5/16x11%. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discount 10-2. 
Rates—l1 page, $100; % page, $55; % 


page, $30. 

Metals Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. Published by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 


6x9. Type size, 4%x7% Published 
twice quarterly, 15th mo. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 


(Publisher’s Statement), 3,190, 
3.266. Rates—1l1 page, $75.00. 
Metal Working Press, The, 609 Wabash 


(gross), 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by F. ¢ 
Andresen & Associates, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 16%4%x12%. 
Type size, 14%x11. Published 15th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discount 15-2. 
N. I. A. A. report on request. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 17,263.. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $220.00 $170.00 $95.00 
6 210.00 160.00 85.00 
12 200.00 150.00 75.00 
Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See MINING AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Platers Guidebook, 116 John St., New 
York. Published by Metal Industry Pub. 
Co. Est. 1910. Free (controlled). Trim 
size 54x7%. Type page, 4x7. Published 
April. Forms close March 31st. Agency 
discounts, 0-1. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,000. Rates—1 page, $90; 
2 pages, $160. 

Products Finishing, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Gardner 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 554x7%. Type page, 
4% x6. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Circulation (CCA), 14,163, (gross), 14,570. 


Companies, operating executives, works 

executives, 87%; others, 13%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $80.00 $50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
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Southwestern Welder & Blacksmith, 210 26 130.00 70.00 37.50 Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 
S. Poydras St., Dallas, Tex. Published 52 120.00 65.00 35.00 2,211. Rates— 
by R. C. Dyer & Co. Official organ of For additional data, see page 222. Times 1 Page % Page Page 
Southwestern Blacksmith’s and Welder’s Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 1 $100.00 $75.00 50.00 
Ass'n. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Trim Industries and Process Industries. 6 90.00 60.00 40.00 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES and 12 75.00 55.00 35.00 
lished 25th. Forms close 20th Agency CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) Wire & Wire Products Buyers’ Guide and 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (Swern), Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Year Book of the Wire Assn., 17 E. 42nd 
3,179. Rates turers. St.. New York. Published annually by 
Times A ate % Page ¥% Page (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) Quinn-Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. Sub- 
0.00 $35.00 $20.00 Vv 3 : scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 New Yorke Published by Ate ete Gt 5x8. Published March ist. Forms close 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription $5. Trim Jan. 15th. N. IL. A. A. statement on 
vaca size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- request. Discounts, none. Circulation 
Steel, Penton Building, Cleveland. Est. lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. (Publisher's Statement), 2,500. Rates— 
1882. Subscription, $4. Published by Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates — Times 1 Page Page Page 
Penton Pub. Co. Trim size, 85%x11% Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $90.00 $60.00 35.00 
Type page, 7x10. Published Monday. 1 $81.55 $43.75 $23.85 
Forms close 7 days preceding ee 13 74.05 38.25 20.85 CANADA 
A. A. statement on request. Member 26 69.05 36.25 19.85 Canadian Metals and Metallurgical In- 
d B. P. Circulation (ABC), 8,301, 52 56.55 34.23 18.36 dustries, 366 Adelaide St., West, Toronto, 
(gross), 12,038, Iron and steel produc- ; : Ont. Published by Westman Pub., Ltd. 
tion, 21%; consumers for manufacturing, WIRE PRODUCTS Est. 1938. Subscription $2. Type size, 
37%; consumers for fabrication and Wire and Wire Products, 17 E. 42nd St., 7xi0. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
treatment, 14%; consumers for direct New York. Published by Quinn-Brown Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
use, 8%; distributors, 9%; non-consum- Pub. Corp. Official publication of the (Publisher’s Statement), 2,300. Rates— 
ers, 6%; others, 5%. Rates— Wire Assn. Subscription, $5. Trim size, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 1 $70.00 $37.00 $19.00 
1 $170.00 $90.00 47.50 Forms close 15th. N. I. A. A. state- 6 65.00 35.00 18.00 
13 140.00 75.00 40.00 ment on request Agency discounts, 0-2 12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
me se 








How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Book Number 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 
about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 
who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 
of the field as a whole has been noted. 

The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 
best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 
references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 
information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . . . New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 


~ ews 
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ENcacep in the manufacture of jew- 
elry, according to the 1935 Census of 
Manufactures, were 991 establishments 
whose products in that year were val- 
ued at $70,916,670, compared with 779 
establishments in 1933 with products 
valued at $42,651,611. Wage earners in 
the industry in 1935 totaled 17,387 with 
earnings of $17,984,328. The value of 
the principal products were as follows: 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURES, 1935 


Products Value 
NS PCCP CT CCC CT TOOT TTS $10,251,324 
DE. 66a ka6 66 bene eeseheewae ane 22,385,815 
Gold-filled and rolled-gold-plated. 5,267,987 
PE on cimne ated abineseednene eee 3,882,581 
Electroplated on base metals.... 12,535,839 
QGEMSP cccccccseceseccececcossesese 8,276,840 


The lapidary industry as classified for 
census purposes, embraces. establish- 
ments engaged primarily in cutting, re- 
cutting, polishing, and setting diamonds 
and other precious and semi-precious 
stones: the drilling of pearls, the repara- 
tion of jewels for watches, etc.; and the 
preparation of real and imitation stones 
for emblems. There were 51 of these 
concerns in 1937, according to the pre- 
liminary report of the Census of Manu- 
factures. They employed 217 wage earn- 
ers who received $306,118 in wages. 
Value of products was $4,390,587, and 
cost of materials, supplies, and pur- 
chased electric energy amounted to 
3,343,049. 

Establishments engaged in manufac- 
ture of silverware and plated ware, ac- 
cording to the 1935 Census of Manufac- 
tures, numbered 139 with total value of 
products amounting to $43,371,807, com- 
pared with 126 establishments in 1933, 
with products valued at $34,333,000. The 
average number of wage earners in 
1935 was 10,194, with total wages of 
$11,078,034. 

There were 71 establishments in 1935 
manufacturing jewelers’ findings and 
materials, compared with 60 establish- 
ments in 1933. Value of these products 
in 1935 amounted to $17,170,469, com- 
pared with $9,249,919 in 1933. 

The manufacture of jewelry, jewelers’ 
findings and materials, and silverware 
and plated ware is mostly concentrated 
in the states of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York and Rhode 
Island. 

The machinery required, according to 
The Manufacturing Jeweler, includes 
rolling mills, drop presses, screw ma- 
chines, polishing benches, sand blasts, 
tubing machines and blowers. Chem- 
icals required include acids, chlorides, 
sedas and many special compounds. 
Tools required include buffs, brushes, 
bunsen burners, crucibles, files, saws, 
hammers, pliers, ete. Jewelry is usually 
colored by  electro-plating processes. 
There is a variety of finishing processes. 
Many special packages are bought for 
protecting and attractively displaying 
jewelry. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures cov- 
ered 77 establishments manufacturing 
clocks, watches, time-recording devices 
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How the Jewelry Dollar Is Spent 
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and materials and parts except watch 
cases, as compared with 53 in 1933. 
Value of their products totaled $61,203,- 
517 in 1935, compared with $31,656,023 
in 1933. 

There were 2,500,148 electric clocks 
produced in 1935, valued at $7,248,168. 
Of these, 816,427 were electric alarms, 
compared with 8,385,774 non-electric 
alarm clocks manufactured during the 
same year. 

Manufacturers of watch cases for sale 
as such totaled 29, according to the pre- 
liminary report of the 1937 Cénsus of 
Manufactures. The value of the prod- 
ucts of this industry was $10,357,644, 
against $6,982,892 in 1935. 

The Census of Business for 1935 
shows 12,447 jewelry stores in the 
United States compared with 14,313 
stores in 1933. Sales of jewelry stores 
in 1935 amounted to $234,893,000, com- 
pared with $175,066,000, an increase 
of 33 per cent over 1933. Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone gives 1937 sales as 
$310,764,000. The average number of 
employes was 25,709 in 1935, with a total 
payroll of $35,479,000. New York state 
still claims the largest share of the na- 
tion’s retail jewelry business, with 1935 
sales of $44,045,000. 

The decrease in number of stores 
shown in the 1935 census is due to the 
fact that in 1935 a jewelry store was so 
defined if more than 50 per cent of its 
receipts came from the sale of mer- 
chandise and, if 50 per cent or more 
came from repairs it was counted as a 
“repair” shop in the Service Census. 
This differs somewhat from 1933 when 
a store was considered a retail store pro- 
viding one-third of its receipts were 
from merchandise sales. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 1935 
census of service establishments shows 
13,669 watch, clock and jewelry repair 
shops with total annual receipts of 
$28,450,000. For the group there were 
13,799 active proprietors and firm mem- 
bers and 3,311 employes, with total 
payroll of $2,900,000. Many of the 
smaller units in this classification ren- 
dered other repair service such as elec- 
trical appliance repairing, bicycle re- 
pairing, etc. 
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Diamonds 
& Precious 








—Data by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


The National Jewelers Board of Trade 
Book lists 26,846 jewelry firms, of which 
22,721 are retail outlets, 1,401 manufac- 
turers, 1,004 wholesalers, 51 refiners, 133 
material houses, 354 precious and semi- 
precious stones, 79 manufacturer whole- 
salers, and 103 watch houses. 


The proportion of total retail busi- 
ness done by independent jeweiry stores 
in 1935 showed a slight decrease over 
the 1933 ratio. The 1933 census indi- 
catéd that 93.6 per cent of the total 
volume was done by independents, and 
in 1935 this decreased to 90.3 per cent. 
(The volume of business done by jewel- 
ry chain stores increased in 1935 to 8.9 
per cent from 5.9 per cent in 1933.) 

According to the census for 1935, the 
14,313 jewelry stores of the country, 
and their sales, were divided as fol- 
lows: 

DIVISION OF SALES 


Per cent 

of total 
Stores Sales Sales 
Independents .-12,047 $212,002,000 90.3 
CD tec anudae 323 20,890,000 8.9 
All other types. 77 2,001,000 8 


Retail sales in the jewelry industry 
were lower for each of the first seven 
months of 1938 as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1937, with the 
exception of January, when sales were 
but 1% per cent above January, 1937, 
according to the Market Data Section, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Comparing total sales for the seven 
month period, in each of the two years, 
sales have declined nearly 14 per cent. 

A study of average monthly sales 
shows that more than one-third of jew- 
elry store sales are made in the months 
of November and December. 


A development of special cheer to the 
jewelry industry late in 1938, is the new 
high-hair coiffure which restores not 
only earrings but necklaces and jeweled 
barrettes to a position which they have 
not enjoyed for ten years. The jewelry 
industry is also interested in the new 
vogue for yellow gold jewelry set with 
colored stones and diamonds, this being 
an importation from Paris and indicating 
two distinct types of jewelry to be worn 
by fashionable women, the gold jewelry 
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for daytime as apart from platinum, dia- 
mond and stone-set, for the evening. 

Sales of sterling flatware are being 
stimulated through a merchandising 
plan which reached nation-wide propor- 
tions during the second half of 1938. 
This is the “place setting method” 
whereby a service for one, including 
teaspoon, fork, knife, cream soup spoon 
and butter spreader, for example, is de- 
livered to the purchaser at monthly in- 
tervals. 

The trend towards divided payment 
time selling on the part of many cash 
jewelry stores continues. Jewelers en- 
tering this type of selling are financing 
themselves instead of surrendering some 
of their profit margin to finance corpo- 
rations. 

Of the 12,447 jewelry stores in 1935, 
10,944 stores reported credit sales, to- 
taling $95,973,000, or 46.6 per cent of 
their total sales, which were $205,- 
857,000. 

An analysis by Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone for 1929 and 1933, giving sales 
of jewelry, silverware, clocks and 
watches by outlets of all types, indicated 
that 68 per cent of the total volume in 
1933 was through jewelry stores. 

Imports of precious stones and imi- 
tations amounted to $38,146,113 in 1935. 

The Census of Wholesale Distribu- 
tion for 1935 shows the following 
breakdown of jewelry and optical goods 
full-service and limited-function whole- 
salers: 

DIVISION OF WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


Type of Num- 
establishment ber Net sales 
Jewelry (full line). 224 $ 42,107,000 
Clocks and watches. 160 29,198,000 
Diamonds and other 
precious stones...... 274 27,732,000 


758 53,834,000 
385 27,814,000 


Other jewelry specialties. . 
Optical goods ........... 


re .  cenenasendene baad 1,801 $180,685,000 
Manufacturers’ sales of jewelry made 


directly to retailers increased from 37.1 
per cent of total distribution in 1929 
to 41.1 per cent in 1935. Sales through 
manufacturers’ wholesale branches in- 
creased from 3.5 to 4.6 per cent, while 
sales made through wholesalers and 
jobbers and direct to industrial users 
declined, the former from 41.3 to 37.4 
per cent and the latter from 10.2 to 
9.4 per cent. 

With volume at the bottom of the de- 
pression reduced by nearly 80 per cent, 
the seven per cent mortality of the re- 
tail jewelry trade demonstrated an ex- 
traordinary vitality explained in part 
by steady year-after-year income from 
the repair department, and by a sudden 
extraordinary income from the handling 
ef old gold, when early in 1934 the price 
of gold was boosted from $20.67 per 
ounce to $35 per ounce. 


Principal departments of the average 
jewelry store are diamond jewelry, gold 
and gold-filled jewelry, watches, clocks, 
silverware, novelties. In addition, many 
stores feature the following: China, 
glass, copper, brass, aluminum, and 
chromium ware, stationery, pens and 
pencils, leather goods, optical goods and 
accessories, cameras, gift wares, radios, 
typewriters, household appliances, elec- 
tric razors, billiard balls, etc. 
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Jewelry Sales by States, 1935 


Stores Sales 
UNITED STATES ... 12,165 $215,971,000 
NEW ENGLAND . Me 942 20,239,000 
Connecticut! hee 206 3,840,000 
a 121 1,371,000 
Massachusetts .. 442 11,976,000 
New Hampshire . 66 740,000 
Rhode Island .... 51 1,788,000 
WES beedeecvces 56 524,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 2,928 59,704,000 
New Jersey ... : 368 5,465,000 
New York ...... 1,571 36,650,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 989 17,589,000 
East NorTH CENTRAL 2,631 40,529,000 
Illinois ..... beaded 673 9,497,000 
0” 331 4.885.000 
Michigan’ ....... ; 467 8,728,000 
Sa secoere - ; 735 12,869,000 
Wisconsin! ......... 425 4,550,000 
West NortH CENTRAL 1,598 18,899,000 
i 24666 cig eene at 367 3,139,000 
hc cheeee as = 213 2,055,000 
Minnesota ... ..... 35 4,514,000 
Missouri ....... 343 6,036,000 
reer . 180 1,766,000 
North Dakota ...... 67 706,000 
South Dakota ...... 74 683,000 
SouTH ATLANTIC .... 1,126 22,388,000 
TD n0 wu oan a aie 36 758,000 
District of Columbia 72 3,306,000 
DE neseceenaus 166 2,958,000 
CE stncwevisce« 146 3,005,000 
Maryland ....... an 128 2,541,000 
North Carolina’ .... 175 3,068,000 
South Carolina .... 90 1,342,000 
WHE = cccccece . 173 3,719,000 
West Virginia ..... 140 1,691,000 
East SouTH CENTRAL 454 8,333,000 
DD. nvntencecee 128 2,173,000 
Kentucky 130 1,873,000 
Mississippi ... 62 719,000 
TE: sccosenes 13 3,568,000 
West SoutTH CENTRAL 811 15,113,000 
ATRARGRB ...ccc. - 84 993,000 
BORNE, ok cccccces 130 2,714,000 
Oklahoma .. neta 168 2,391,000 
PE sabevwunend oe 429 9,015,000 
MOUNTAIN . 433 7,129,000 
Arizona’ .... ss 37 641,000 
PD sctveeavans 146 2,750,000 
Idaho .... obtain 62 638,000 
Montana ; 76 896,000 
ee 15 408,000 
New Mexico ....... 25 450,000 
LL “a ae 38 928,000 
PT weonaneaccee 34 418,000 
PACIFIC ..... 1,242 23,637,000 
California .... ‘ 869 17,947,000 
0 ‘ 150 2,251,000 
Washington ........ 223 3,439,000 


1Does not include chain stores. 

Does not include 13,669 “‘watch and 
jewelry repair shops,’’ or jewelry sec- 
tions in department stores. 

—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 











The range of merchandise is large, as- 
suring constant store traffic. All mer- 
ehandise handled by jewelry stores is 
invariably of high quality. 


Optical Goods 

The preliminary report of the 1937 
Census of Manufactures covered 96 es- 
tablishments manufacturing optical 
goods in that year. The value of the 
products of these establishments was 
$47,461,134. The average number of 
wage earners in the industry was 11,998, 
with wages of $14,465,097. Cost of ma- 
terials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $14,432,198. 


This industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or primarily in the manu- 
facture of such products as spectacles, 
eye-glasses, goggles, frames and mount- 
ings, lenses and prisms, microscopes, tele- 
scopes, field glasses, and opera glasses, 
ophthalmic instruments and apparatus, 
photomicro and micro-projection appara- 
tus, optical testing and measuring in- 
struments and artificial eyes. It does 
not cover small shops in which eye- 
glasses are fitted te individual order. 


The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution shows 377 optical wholesal- 
ers proper doing a business of $26,665,- 
000, and 206 manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks having sales of 
$18,951,000. 

There are about 21,000 optometrists in 
the United States and Canada, of whom 
not more than 10,000 to 12,000 are in 
individual actual practice, according to 
The Optical Journal and Review of Op- 
tometry, and approximately 13,000 eye, 
ear, nose and throat doctors, 11,000 of 
whom do eye work. There are about 200 
wholesalers and 500 distributing outlets 
(branches of manufacturers and whole- 
sale companies). 

An optometrist is one who is licensed 
to examine eyes by non-medical meth- 
ods, and to prescribe eyeglasses or 
orthoptic treatment where the need is 
indicated. 

An oculist is licensed to practice 
general medicine, just as is every other 
physician, but he chooses to specialize 
in eye work, and under his medical 
license may prescribe medical treat- 
ment for the eyes, or perform ocular 
surgery. Since medical men are ex- 
empt from the optometry laws, the 
oculist may also  refract, prescribe 
orthoptic treatment, etc. 

There are two classes of opticians. 
One is the wholesale optician who fills 
optical prescriptions and acts as the 
optical supply house for the optometrist 
and retail optician. The other is the 
retail optician, commonly known as the 
dispensing optician, or prescription op- 
tician. He fills the oculist’s prescrip- 
tion for eyeglasses and spectacles, and 
also supplies optical goods at retail. 


Associations 
American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 


Clock Manufacturers Association of 
America, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Horological Institute of America, % 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks Head 
Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W. 47th 
St., New York. 

National Association of Credit Jewel- 
ers, 31 N. State St., Chicago. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New England Manufacturing Jewelers 
& Silversmiths Association, Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
iea, 20 W. 47th St., New York. 

American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Better Vision Institute, Inc., Suite 
3157, International Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Optical Wholesalers National Associa- 
tion, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 
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Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Horologist, 3226 E. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, . 
Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 


2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 





Agency discounts, 


wo ae 


Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tion Opticians of America, 


Subscription, Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 


Published by Jewelry 
Subscription, 


» Kansas City, Mo. 
\pr., June, Aug., Oct. Publishing Co 


Published Ist. 


Horology, 747 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Published by Louis Levin & Son. 
1934. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6% 


La Salle St., Chi- 
Published by National 


National Jeweler, 531 S. 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. P@&e, 5%x7%. Published 1st. Forms close 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 3,721 _ A 
Retail jewelers, 
watchmakers, extras. Circulation (CCA), 25,889, (gross), 


Jewelers Buyers Directory, 

Published by Chilton 
Subscription, $1. 
Particulars and rates 


National Jewelers’ Speed Book, 531 S. La 
Published by Na- 


Trim size 5%x8%. 
page, 54%x7%. Published Mar. Ist. Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Company, Inc. 


on application. 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 239 W. 39th 


Published by Chil- Close Feb. 15th. 


, New York City. 


ton Company, Inc. 25,596. Rates—1 page, $145; 


Agency discounts, none. Northwestern Jeweler, 100 W. "Main St., 
Circulation (ABC), 12,903, (gross), 

- Subscription, 
Type page, 9% x7. 
Published Ist. 
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Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $54.00 $28.80 16.20 
6 48.00 25.20 13.20 
12 45.00 24.00 12.00 


Optical Journal and Review of Optometry, 
239 W. 39th St., New York City. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 1890. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published lst and 
15th. Forms close 5 days preceding. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 6,008, (gross), 6,805. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $70.00 $37.50 20.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
24 50.00 30.00 16.25 


Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Published by the Professional 
Press, Inc. Est. 1910. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 6x8. Published 
Thursday. Forms close week preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $75.00 $42.50 23.00 
13 65.00 37.50 20.00 
26 55.00 32.50 18.75 
52 50.00 27.50 16.25 


Pacific Goldsmith, 109 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco. Published by Manchester 
Pubs. Est. 1902. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 2,200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $33.00 $18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 27.00 14.00 


Western Optical World, Box 210, Arcade 
Station, Los Angeles. Est. 1914. Type 
page, 6x9. Published monthly. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $50.00 $26.00 15.0 
12 45.00 23.40 13.50 
CANADA 


Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto. Published by 
Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, 8%x10%. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $o5 06 
3 55.00 35.00 20.00 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
















































Knit Goods, Underwear and Hosiery 


(See also Dry Goods, Department and General Stores: Textiles: Women’s Garments, Millinery) 









M ILLS producing hosiery, underwear, 
outerwear, and knit cloth comprise the 
knit goods industry. The size of the 
plant may vary from one or two knit- 
ting machines to 4,000 machines employ- 
ing 1,500 to 2,500 workers. 

Production of the country’s knit goods 
industry in 1935, as measured by out- 
put of 1,852 establishments reporting 
to the Census of Manufactures for that 
year, was $606,725,684. This compares 
with $498,349,514 for 1,577 establish- 
ments in 1933. 

Cost of materials, containers, fuel and 
purchased electric energy was $295,033,- 
833 in 1935, and $456,700,958 in 1929. 
The 1,852 establishments employed 219,- 
776 wage earners, paying them $184,- 





Production of Knit Goods, 1935 


Thou- Vulue in 


sand thou- 

HOSIERY* dozen sands 
Total . bavooeses .-112,772 $310,836 

Full-fashioned 36,425 200,703 

Seamless ..... .. 76,347 110,132 
Men’s, total ..... 42,785 62,478 

Full-fashioned - 209 860 

Seamless Sass ~. $2,575 61,617 
Women’s, total ......... 49,893 224,386 

Full-fashioned 36,215 199,842 

Seamless ....... 13,677 24,543 
Boys’, misses’ and chil- 

dren’s, principally 

seamless, total : 14,603 17,890 
Infants’ seamless . . 5,489 6.081 

UNDERWEAR 
OO reer as 87,167 
Shirts and vests... ~- 8,586 20,843 
Drawers and shorts 2,063 8,111 
Union suits ....... . 6,278 35,852 
Bloomers and step-ins 2,847 8,686 
Slips and petticoats ‘ 143 1,622 
Infants’ underwear . 1,804 3,958 

OUTERWEAR 
Oe shsecaes ere 133,589 
Sweaters, sweater coats, 

pee o< 1,385 55,342 
Bathing suits sens 989 14,551 
Searfs and shawls . 333 1,896 
Knit headwear, except 

infants’ ..... 969 3,875 


pt Pee salt 25 1,018 
Athletic and golf hose 3,079 4,785 
Dresses and suits . 4,675 23.375 
Infants’ outerwear x 8,97 
Other outerwear . x 4,361 
KNIT CLOTH .... 459,518 53,577 

*Except athletic and golf hose. 


Hosiery figures are for pairs. xNo data. 
tThousand pounds 
—Census of Manufactures, 1935. 


Hosiery Production, 1936 and 1937 


(Dozens of pairs; 000 omitted) 


Type of hosiery 1936 1937 
Total, all types of hosiery.121,232 125,218 
Women's full fashioned. 36,000 40,000 
Men's full-fashioned .. 232 218 
Women’s seamless ..e+» 12,000 13,000 
Men's seamless* ... ... 37,000 33,000 
Other seamless* . 36,000 39,000 


*Including bundle goods 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers 











477,787. Data for 1,577 establishments 
in 1933 are wage earners, 189,698; 
wages, $132,029,916. 

Included in the 1935 figures for the 
whole industry are 695 hosiery mills, 
value of products, $315,187,328; 186 un- 
derwear mills, value of products, $96,- 
053,530; 758 outerwear mills, value of 
products $131,454,577; and 213 knitted 
cloth mills, value of products $64,030,249. 
The census groups establishments ac- 
cording to their principal manufactures. 

Knitted fabric has become so impor- 
tant that many mills that formerly de- 
voted all of their production to manu- 
facture of sweaters and other types of 
apparel, are now devoting it exclusively 
to fabrics, according to Knitted Outwear 
Age. 

Many types of machines are used in 
the industry, both circular and flat. The 
flat machines are operated by hand or 
may be by power and fully automatic. 
One and two needle beds are used and 
come as wide as 60 inches. Links and 
Jacquards are the popular types today. 
Circular machines may be in gauge 
from three, which is a shaker stitch, up 
to the very finest for operation with 
silk. Many type stitches are possible 





Leading Knit Goods States, 1935 


Number of Value of 
mills production* 


Pennsylvania ...... 434 $174,171,693 


i Ce ¢eaedbuwa we 585 102,580,120 
North Carolina ...... 183 75,318,473 
po eee 68 33,761,447 
Massachusetts ....... 83 26,661,041 
DT MONE cccccascces 103 29,329,825 
DT chateteacwn 43 30,754,701 
eae sssicsalal bac elas eur a 29 16,370,947 
DD céicgccannane ae 43 14,715,035 
Pt cchenenee een bee 34 11,121,289 
CO Se 13 18,560,113 


*Including contract work. 
—Census of Manufactures, 1935. 











and various colors may be combined in 
a plain stitch or a Jacquard pattern. 
The Raschel machine is another impor- 
tant flat type machine, and is operated 
in conjunction with a locm. 


Associations 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 3701 N. Broad St., Phil- 
adelphia. 

National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave., 
New York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Davison’s Knit Goods Trade, 261 E. 
Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. Pub- 
lished by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1890. 
Subscription $6 and $5. Trim size, 7x9\%. 
Type page, 4x7. Published October 
Forms close Sept. 10th. Agency dis- 
count, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), paid, 1,923; free, 972. Rates 

1 page, $100; % page, $55; 4% page, $35. 
Knit Goods Weekly, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by Howes Pub. Co. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9%x12. Type page, 8%x10. Published 
Monday. Forms close Monday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-5. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 4,104. Rates 
Mill Supply adv. 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 24.00 
13 67.50 35.00 20.00 
26 60.00 32.50 18.00 
52 50.00 30.00 16.00 
Rates Knitted Merchandise Adv.— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
$100.00 $60.00 40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
26 70.00 40.00 25.00 
52 60.00 _ 35.00 20.00 


Sportswear Review. 93 Worth St., New 
York. Published by Knit Goods Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished list. Forms close 20th. Agency 
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discounts, 10-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), net paid, 1,168; gross, 5,000. 
Retailers, 45%; wholesalers, 22%; manu- 
facturers, 15%; chain stores headquar- 
ters, 9%; selling agents, resident buyers 
& misc., 9%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $90.00 $53.00 32.00 
6 77.00 46.00 28.00 
12 70.00 42.00 25.00 


Southern Knitter, Charlotte, N. C. Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $18.00 
50.00 27.50 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.00 


Underwear & Hosiery Review, 93 Worth 
St., New York. Published by Knit Goods 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 6th. Forms close 23rd. Agency 
discounts, 10-5. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 6,690, (gross), 10,100, Re- 
tailers, 49%; wholesalers, 10%; mfrs., 


24%; mfrs. selling agents, 3%; others, 

14%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $65.00 
6 150.00 85.00 55.00 

12 125.00 70.00 45.00 
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Laundries 


(See also Cleaning and Dyeing) 








E QUIPMENT investment of the power 
or commercial laundry industry is about 
$550,000,000, according to an estimate 
by The Starchroom Laundry Journal. 
Annual purchases of equipment are 
approximately $30,000,000; annual pur- 
chases of supplies approach $50,000,000. 
Yearly volume of business is close to 
$500,000,000. 

The number of power laundries in 
the United States is estimated at ap- 
proximately 6,600. In addition, there 
are some 6,300 institutional laundries. 

Receipts for work done by 6,470 re- 
porting power laundries amounted to 
$369,452,459 in 1935, according to the 
1935 Census of Manufactures, of which 
$25,574,482 was for cleaning and dyeing 
and $876,091 for rug cleaning. 
PARTIAL PURCHASES OF SUPPLIES 

IN 1937 
6,470 
laundries 


reporting 
to Census 


6,084 
institutional 
laundries 


Soap ...... eevee ee o $0,826,479 $6,874,920 
Builder (detergent)... 3,884,479 2,111,148 
Dn ‘cacbuenuaenaks 1,553,726 1,362,816 
3 sa) acniins oe eed 776,861 553,644 
DD -e2¢decetnkeecees 388,363 340,704 
DONE. ssaneectssnsese De 1,125,540 
Cotton goods ecee 3,884,293 7,124,361 


—Laundry Age. 
Wage earners employed by the 6,470 
power laundries reporting in 1935 
totaled 208,354, and received $154,791,- 
100 in wages. Cost of supplies, fuel and 
purchased electric energy amounted to 
$62,796,039, of which $42,790,117 was 
for supplies and $14,687,793 for fuel. 
The census figures include only laun- 
dries with annual receipts of $5,000 or 
more. 
According to Laundry Age, leading 
states in laundry service volume in 1937 
were: 


POWER LAUNDRY VOLUME 
BY STATES 
Me Ear nae . $66,897,797 
Pr ee re ceoees See 
EE ee eee 37,796,516 
Oy. ED cacinceuses .. 24,000,868 
ers .... 22,876,295 
DERMORGERORAB noc ccnccvace . 21,229,974 


Since 1933 the industry has been con- 
sistently recovering ground lost after 
1929, Laundry Age points out. Each 
year since 1933, sales have shown an 
increase over the preceding year. In 
1937 the average increase in sales was 
8.3 per cent over 1936, according to sur- 
veys made by the American Institute of 
Laundering. 

The most marked expansion by com- 
mercial laundries has been in providing 
more complete fabric maintenance serv- 
ice, according to Laundry Age. It is 
estimated that more than 2,750 power 
laundries now have dry cleaning de- 
partments. Rug cleaning is also a grow- 
ing field of activity. Many laundries 
are offering garment storage service, 
heretofore provided mainly by furriers 
and department stores. 

A total of 983 power laundries each 
reported receipts of $100,000 or more in 
the Census of Manufactures of 1935. 
Total receipts for work done by this 
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group were $202,505,309. Receipts for 
cleaning and dyeing amounted to $15,- 
443,014, and for rug cleaning, $660,548. 
Laundry work receipts for these 983 
establishments were divided as follows: 


OE RE eer $31,956,261 
Family services— 
DR, ORs nieces estendel~ksine 44,316,966 
De civdecnescaedunane 31,680,963 
_ _ ae 17,382,874 
Commercial flat work............ 21,390,389 
Towel, coat, apron, linen supply 
 ctetcsaetatedvcdanneet 35,709,930 


OGheP MUM WHER... ccccccccccs 964,364 

In 1929, 73 per cent of power laundry 
fuel bills was spent for coal; 13 per 
cent for fuel oil, seven per cent for gas, 
and seven per cent for other fuels. In 
1933, the fuel bill was $18,000,000, ac- 
cording to Laundry Age. 

Laundries use a great amount of 
steam. At least 70 per cent of the 
water used is heated. Boiler capacity, 
therefore, is a yardstick for measure- 
ment of comparative sizes of plants. 

The laundry industry operates 70,000 
trucks, and is the fourth largest fleet 
operator, according to The Starchroom 
Laundry Journal. 

Comparative size of plants is shown 
by the fact that 28 per cent of the 
power laundry plants do an annual busi- 
ness of from $5,000 to $20,000; 29 per 
cent, $20,000 to $50,000; 21 per cent, 
$50,000 to $100,000; 17 per cent, $100,000 


to $250,000; 
$250,000. 

In addition to the power and hand 
laundries there are approximately 6,200 
institution laundries which do laundry 
service valued at $400,000,000, accord- 
ing to The Laundryman. Of these 5,101 


and the remainder, over 


are located in hospitals and institu- 
tions; 938 in large hotels and 175 in 
schools and colleges. During 1937, 


these laundries are expected to spend 
$23,422,000 for operating supplies and 
materials. About 200 new institutional 
laundries were started in 1937. The 
laundry manager is usually the buying 
factor in these establishments. 

In addition to the above, the census 
lists 619 linen, coat, apron, and overall 
supply service establishments doing a 
business of $18,129,000, with 3,784 
wage earners and $4,892,000 payroll. 


Associations 

American Institute of Laundering, S. 
Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Il. 

Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Association, 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Linen Supply Association of America, 
2930 W. Lake St., Chicago. 

National Association of Institutional 
Laundry Managers, Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Laundry Digest, 622 Diversey 


Pkwy., Chicago. Est. 1936. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x 
5% Published 15th. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 14,200. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Laundry Age, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


City. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Color forms close 10th, black 15th. 


Agency discounts, 10-2. Member A. B. 
P. Circulation (ABC), 4,649, (gross), 
5.978. Laundries, 71%; managers and su- 


perintendents, 5%; other employes, 2%; 
trade, 16%; others, 6%. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $75.00 
6 125.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 45.00 


Laundryman, The, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by The Laundryman, 
Ine. Est. 1935. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 


10-2. Circulation, (CCA), 6,307, (gross), 
6.810. Hospitals and institutions, 67%; 
others, 33%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $85.00 $50.00 
6 115.00 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 70.00 40.00 


Laundry Year Book, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Published by Laundry Age 
Est. 1937. Free. 
Type size, 7x10. Published 
Forms close Jan. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 12,500 
(gross). Commercial laundry owners, 
52%: hospitals operating laundries, 34%; 
others, 13%. Rates—1 page, $195; 2 
pages, $375; 3 pages, $510; 4 pages, $640; 
5 pages, $750; 6 pages, $840; 8-15 pages, 
$125 per page; 16 pages or more, $100 
per page. 
Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, Atlanta, 
Ga. Published by A. S. Loyless. Est. 
1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 


Pub. Co. Trim size, 
8%x11. 


March. 





Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 

culation (Swern), 4,003. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $90.00 $54.00 32.50 
6 5. 45.00 27.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.50 


National Laundry Journal, 56 W. 45th St., 


New York. Published by National Laun- 

dry Journal, Inc. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 

tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 

Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $75.00 
6 125.00 85.00 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 45.00 


Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 
121 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. Est. 
1913. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9xTf2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $65.00 $45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


The Progressive Laundryman, 200 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago. Published by Pro- 
gressive Laundryman Pub. Co. BEst. 1927. 


Free (controlled). Trim size, 5x8. Type 
page, 4x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 11,077. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 
6 125.00 75.00 
12 100.00 60.00 
Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th 
St., New York. Est. 1893. Subscription, 


9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 10-2. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 4,862, (gross), 5,622. 
Laundries and owners, 66%; managers, 
supts., 5%; foremen and employes, 13%; 
trade, 10%; others, 6%. Rates— 


$2. Trim size, 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $155.00 $105.00 80.00 
6 130.00 88.00 58.00 
12 120.00 78.00 48.00 
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AMERICAN BUILDER — nese, tin 


..... largest net paid lumber and 
building material dealer circulation 


A Complete Marketing Service for Manufacturers of 


Building Products. 


Contractor-builders, and the lumber and building 
material dealers from whom they buy, are the two 
major factors in the distribution of building products. 


4merican Builder provides a complete marketing service for man- 
ufacturers of building products because it covers both groups more 
completely than any other publication. It enables manufacturers to 
address the contractor-builder “over the shoulder” of the dealer. It 
is the only publication that successfully serves both the dealer and 
his principal customer. 


What It Is: 


The Dealer Edition of American Builder consists of a Dealer Dis- 
tribution Supplement bound into the General Edition. Only dealers 
receive the combined Dealer and General Sections of American 


Builder. 


Who Reads It: 


Advertising in the General Edition is seen by 60,303 General Edi- 
tion subscribers, plus 9,988 Dealer Edition subscribers. Advertis- 
ing in the Dealer Distribution Supplement is seen by 9,988 dealer 


subscribers. 


Sustained Leadership: 


{merican Builder Dealer Edition leadership has been maintained 
from its inception. Its net paid dealer circulation was larger than 
any other paper in June, 1933, and is larger today. 


Balanced Coverage of Preferred Dealers: 


The number of American Builder Dealer Edition subscribers in each 
region is in direct proportion to the total number of yards and dol- 
lar volume of dealer sales in that region. It is read by 9,988 of the 
country’s best-rated and most progressive dealers, 62.4 per cent of 
whom have financial ratings of $50,000 or better. 


Send for the booklet “Dealer Distribution of Building Products,” 
showing the number and location of yards, volume of business by 
regions and sizes of towns, and other useful data on dealer markets. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 
APRIL, 1939 


Spring Building Progress issue 


OCTOBER, 1939 


Fall Building Progress issue 


The April and October “Building Progress 
Numbers” of American Builder are accepted 
institutions in the building industry. Each is 
issued at the start of an active home planning 
and home building season, and is used as a 
valuable selling tool, reference book, and work 
ing guide by active building men. 





Proved reader interest 
in terms of paid circu- 
lation. 


Highest editorial stand- 
ards and publishing in- 
tegrity. 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


BUILDING AGE 





A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK CITY: ANN ARBOR, MICH.: 
105 W. Adems Street 30 Church Street 3/3 N. First Street 
SEATTLE: SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES: 


1038 Henry Building 485 Colifornic Street 530 West 6th Street 
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Lumber 


(See also Building: Wood-Working) 


Unoer the classification, “Lumber 
and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 
the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 

Value of lumber and timber products 
reached a peak of $1,421,162,000 in 1925 
and declined steadily thereafter, falling 
to $350,463,587 in 1933, and rebounding 
to $551,614,009 in 1935, the last year for 
which complete figures are available. 

The production of lumber by selected 
mills in the United States in 1937 in- 
creased five per cent as compared with 
the production of the same group of 
mills in 1936, according to a preliminary 
report by the Bureau of the Census. 

This report was compiled from re- 
turns made by 1,018 mills, which con- 
tributed 52.2 per cent of the total cut 
of all mills reporting for 1936. The cut 
of these mills—each of which sawed at 
lease 2,000 thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, either in 1937 or in 1936—amount- 
ed to 13,347,924 thousand feet in 1937, 
as against 12,717,070 thousand feet in 
1936. 

The lumber and timber products in- 
dustry embraced 5,981 establishments, 
which employed 255,230 wage earners 
and had a payroll of $183,074,245 in 1935, 
according to the Census of Manufac- 
tures. 

There were 20,037 sawmills operating 
in 1929, each cutting 50,000 feet a year 
and more; 11,593 in 1935, each cutting 
50,000 feet a year and more (reporting 
to U. S. Census Bureau). Cost of ma- 
terials, fuel and purchased electric en- 
ergy in 1935 was $208,113,000 and value 
added by manufacture was $343,501,000. 

The lumber cut in 1935 amounted to 
19,538,731 thousand feet, increasing 
from 15,493,639 thousand feet in 1934, 
a gain of 26 per cent. The Bureau of 
the Census reported a further gain of 
24.6 per cent for 1936 over 1935 in the 
lumber cut of 868 identical mills which 
contributed 55 per cent of the total cut 
of all mills reporting for 1935. 

Softwoods account for about &3 per 
cent of total production and hardwoods 
for 17 per cent. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association gives these 
production figures for 1936: 

LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1936 


Per 

Thousand cent 

feet of total 
Southern Pine ..... 7,112,616 29.2 
le eee 6,320,505 26.0 
Ponderosa Pine ........ 2,975,339 12.2 
White Pine ...... 997,922 4.1 
Hes ere ae ee 812,757 3.3 
SN bd tot nd vecaaneks 441,494 1.8 
Red wood ER ee 403,238 1.7 
eee ee ee 348,383 1.4 
Suga WP TD énatacascndes 284,794 1.2 
+. ee See ey 238,282 1.0 
Lare} 124,267 5 











NR 126,849 5 
Other Softwoods ....... 55,285 2 

Total Softwoods ...... 20,241,731 83.1 
NE iden doe aea 6 bia te 1,534,562 6.3 
NN er Pe 606,450 2.5 
SE -cncnketcdekew eh Wee 489,899 2.0 
ea nd bola Whibcia Oeil 260,397 1.1 
DP tivcienenvecan sees 215,755 9 
PT ri tertsctceewtmonee 183,970 38 
SED ““s cdideen ecevs 136,674 6 
EE: Ednns ceeds cones @he 109,523 4 
Dt Cdtdpackenwen«itne es 93,663 4 
rrr 88,983 4 
Other Hardwoods ...... 393,277 1.5 

Total Hardwoods 4, 113, 153 16.9 

GRAND TOTAL ..... 24,354,884 100.0 


Leading states in lumber production 
in 1935 were as follows: 


LUMBER STATES, 1936 
Production, Per 


LEADING 


thousand cent 
feet of total 

Washington 4,572,397 18.8 
Oregon case ds cb ae neni 4,077,424 16.7 
California (and Nev: peieney 1,647,537 6.8 
Mississippi me 1,260,730 5.2 
rere 1,249,798 5.1 
EE cccadekisanern 1,152,859 4.7 
Arkansas 1,076,613 4.4 
zexae Pied ac 941,883 3.9 
eee 872,476 3.6 
Florida 816,224 3.4 
North Carolina 796,899 3.3 
 Rahaaeie bl é Late ie oc 723,804 3.0 
South Carolina ......... 637,580 2.6 
Virginia : 566,555 2.3 
Tennessee 420,821 1.7 
Wisconsin 409,470 1.7 
PEE. nt ch deaees 405,068 1.7 


Census reports for 1935 émphasize 
the growing importance of the wood pre- 
serving industry, whose products were 
worth $80,367,000 in that year, a gain 
of 82.9 per cent over 1933. There were 
185 establishments in the field, with 
8,985 wage earners and a payroll of $6,- 
639,000. The industry embraces estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in treat- 
ing wood with creosote, zinc chloride or 
other preservatives to prevent decay 
and attack by insects. 


The development of large marketing 
units which handle the output of a 
number of plants is one of the most 
significant developments in the reor- 
ganization of the lumber industry, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Forest Service. The 
cut of many groups of mills is mar- 
keted jointly under management which 
may be identical with the ownership 
of the mills or which may, in the form 
of a selling agency, be largely or wholly 
unconnected with the producing plants. 
One of the most common is the type of 
selling agency which markets the cut of 
12 or 15 mills on a commission basis. 


In many cases large sawmills or 
groups of sawmills under the same 
financial control maintain their own 
retail lumber yards or are financially 
affiliated with companies operating line- 
yard systems. 

Many small mills, particularly in the 
Southern states, while nominally inde- 
pendent operating units, are in fact 
grouped into relatively large marketing 
units through a single wholesale dealer 
who handles their product; and in many 
cases these small mills are partly or 
largely financed by the wholesaler who 
markets their cut. 
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It is estimated that over 50 per cent 
of the lumber reaching retailers and 
industrial consumers passes through 
wholesalers. The wholesaling of lum- 
her is roughly divided into two classes: 
One closely covering a small territory 
and selling all wood users in it; the 
other selling some specific product, such 
as railroad and car material, crating, 
etc., over a wide territory. 


Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole- 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 per 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 

In 1936, the wooden box industry con- 
sumed, it is estimated, approximately 
3,193 million feet of lumber; fabricat- 
ing industries used about 2,292 million 


feet; the railroads about 2,000 million 
feet. About 1,256 million feet was ex- 
ported. The automobile industry con- 


sumed about six per cent of the total 
hardwood output in 1936 and the fur- 
niture industry probably 26 to 28 per 
cent of the hardwood production. 


Consumption of lumber per capita in 
1937 rose to about 186 feet, as compared 
with 184 feet in 1936, 146 feet in 1935, 
114 feet in 1934, 116 feet in 1933, and the 
1932 depression figure of 94 feet. Con- 
sumption varies sharply by geographical 
sections. In 1934, per capita consump- 
tion on the North Pacific Coast was 638 
feet, and in the Prairie states only 85 
feet. 

More than 40 per cent of lumber pro- 
duction of the United States normally 
moves from the sawmill into the build- 
ing and construction industry without 
passing through an intermediate mill- 
work or woodworking factory. This in- 
cludes roofing and fencing. 

In 1928, 21 billion feet of lumber was 
used in building, the figure declining 
to 8.4 billion in 1933 and rising to 11.4 
billion in 1935, approximately 14.4 bil- 
lion in 1936, and 14.9 billion in 1937. 


Distribution 

According to the Census of Business, 
1935, there are 21,149 lumber and build- 
ing material dealers in the United 
States.. In that year they did an ag- 
gregate business of $861,598,000. The 
average annual volume of approximately 
$40,000 per yard was raised to an esti- 
mated $60,000 in 1937, says American 
Builder. 

The foregoing source also indicates 
that there are 15,444 individually owned 
yards, and approximately 5,705 “chain 
stores,” known to the trade as “line- 
yards.” Each line yard organization 
operates anywhere from three to 150 
branch yards, principally in Western 
states. Each line-yard branch is in 
charge of a manager who may or may 
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What the Lumber Yard Stocks and Sells 
The following table is based on a survey by American Builder among 745 individually 
owned lumber yards and headquarters’ offices of 209 line yard firms that operate and 
reported for 2,350 yards. Figures show the percentage of 3,095 yards carrying each of 
the items listed: 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS BUILDING SUPPLIES FaRM EQUIPMENT 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Lumber ..... 97.5 Comment ..ccccccccecs 96.0 Barn door hardware $4.2 
Yard stock . _.. 97.5 EMUMO cccccccccccesss 81.6 Barn ventilators .... 43.8 
Shed stock 94.5 BORE ccccccceccccocce 69.0 Dairy barn equipt... 21.5 
Millwor Gravel .nccccccccsess 64.6 Wire fencing ....... 51.3 
Millwork Lath = 
Doors .... a Wood 97.5 Fence posts— 
Comb. doors 82.0 nae pechaha ate 85.0 Untreated wood... 70.5 
Wood sash ....... 97.5 ho pt sealers lee Anil sey Treated wood .... 24.9 
Metal sash ....... 48.7 Gypsum products... 80.9 cen ca oes 40.2 
Storm sash reve 66.3 Asbestos ..........+. to Cement ....ccecese 9.5 
. TE. scthandeeseures 88.1 
Roofing Mortar colors 79.0 Pumps and water 
Wood shingles 99.1 P aint, Glass and Hardware Pe 18.7 
Asphalt shingles... 93.8 Paint =? Portable farm buildings 
Asbestos — s.. 61.2 Shelf goods 90.7 made in own yards 28.8 
Metal eeeeees 3 Se Master painters’ "69.2 Cabinets, K.D. Furn- 
Tile ...... 22.9 White lead ........ 81.7 iture 
Insulation Linseed oil ....... 91.3 Kitchen cabinets.... 44.9 
Rigid eesececs 84.3 WED. eréeivaceves: Ee Built-in fixtures .... 46.5 
Mineral wool...... 50.9 Lacquers ......... 73.3 Lawn furniture .... 48.2 
UGEEOED cccecess . 43.1 Paint brushes .... 90.7 REE 49.2 
Dry-fill ......+-.+- 30.0 Builders’ hardware.. 68.9 Allied Lines 
Wallboard ........ 64.8 Garage door  hard- re eer 70.3 
Composition Sdg . 45.8 We kapdcdccecace Mer Dn, Ge estaecuessan 5.7 
Imitation tile ....... 47.6 Screen cloth rere OX Coal Stokers ....... 15.6 
Weather-strips Ss * See GE sé ncdoceces 90.6 Oil DUPMGSD ccccaces 3.9 
not have considerable influence in the California Redwood Association, 405 
selection of products sold by his yard. Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
depending on policies and buying prac- Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
tices of his headquarters organization. 31 Fraser Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 
For distribution of lumber and building Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 810 


material dealers by states, see the Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash 


BuILpING section. > 
: : } Mahogany Association, Inc., 75 E. 
Census of Business figures showing Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


volume of business done reveal that Maple Flooring Mfrs. Association, 1740 
12,337 yards, 58.3 per cent of the total McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
number, had an average annual volume Matienal-American Wholesale Lumber 


of $20,000 or more in 1935. They ac- Association, 41 E. 42nd St.. New York 
count for 90.4 per cent of the total : oo. esl ‘ 


dollar volume. National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 


‘ : —s tion, 2408 Buckingham Bldg., Chicago. 
The typical lumber and building ma- National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 


terial dealer whose yard is located in : . pat 

rote vaca ms ° : a y aoc = : ciation, 1337 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
; ig “bs rritory serves a rel- , 

—_ oS : SETNOFY Serves & re ington, D. C. 


atively small area of concentrated pop- National Oak Flooring Mfrs. Associa- 
ulation. City dealers are in constant tion, 830 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
touch with contractor-builders, to whom National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 


70 per cent of their sales (on an aver- sociation, Union Trust Bldg., Washing- 
age) are made. They also are in fre- ton. D. C 

quent touch with architects, industrial eee 
accounts, property owners, and organ- 
izations that do maintenance work. A 
relatively small percentage of their total 
sales are made to individual consumers. 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Mfrs. Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Northern Pine Mfrs. Association, 
Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
— Southern Cypress Mfrs. Association, 
Associations Barnett National Bank Bldg., Jackson- 
American Forestry Association, 919, ville, Fla. 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 
American Walnut Mfrs. Association, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Southern Pine Association, 600 Inter- 
American Wood Preservers Associa- state Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
tion, 701 Chandler Bldg., Washington, West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 

D. C. 364 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Appalachian Hardwood Mfrs., Inc., Western Pine Association, Yeon Bldg., 
414 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. Portland, Ore. 

Publications 

American Builder and Building Age, Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
(dealer edition), 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 1 $225.00 $115.00 $58.75 
cago. Published by American Builder 6 195.00 100.00 51.25 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. 12 175.00 90.00 46.25 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. For additional data, see page 240. 


Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement Washington, D. C. Published by Amer- 
Member A. B. P. Circu- ican Forestry. Association. Est. 1895. 
lation (ABC), 10,172. Retail lumber Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%z. 
‘ diam ‘eethmaiie = 5m ~. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
and building material dealers, 96%: = 7+ > a 
others, 4%. When both editions are used close Ist preceding. Agency iscounts, 
Ped at al: oe 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 14,383, (gross), 


on request. 








rate earned on each section is deter- 15.265. Rates— 

mined by total space used in both sec- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
tions within year—i. e., 12 pages used 1 $150.00 $105.00 $55.00 
in each section earns the 24 page rate 6 140.00 100.00 52.50 
in each section. Rates 12 135.00 95.00 50.00 


























































































American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Published by American 
Lumberman, Inc. Est. 1873. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x11%. Type page, 
7%x10%. Published every other Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 for plates, other- 
wise, 10-2. Circulation (ABC), 9,944, 
(gross), 11,927. Retail & Wholesale, 73%: 
manufacturers, 14%; lumber consumers, 
6%; others, 7%. Rates—Base rates fol- 
lowing ree@ies matter— 


Times 1 Pag % Page Page 
1 $150. 50 $80.00 42.50 
4 130.00 65.00 37.50 
13 107.69 57.69 30.77 
26 100.00 53.85 28.84 
Preceding reading— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $175.00 $90.00 50.00 
4 162.50 85.00 43.75 
13 128.84 69.23 36.54 
26 121.15 64.42 34.62 


California Lumber Merchant, Central 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
Jack Dionne. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7% x 
10%. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close . days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 16.25 
24 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Crow’s Pacific Coast Lumber Digest, Stu- 
dio Bldg., Portland, Ore. Published by 
Crow Lumber Publications. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th and 30th. Forms close 4 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $21.00 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
24 54.00 29.25 15.75 


Glass Digest. 

(See CERAMICS; GLASS.) 
Gulf Coast Lumberman, Second National 
Bank Bidg., Houston, Tex. Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 94x12. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published ist and 


15th. Forms close 3 days preceding 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 20.00 
6 0.0 32.50 17.50 
12 55.00 30.00 16.25 
18 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Hardwood Record, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by The Hardwood Co. 
Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
10-2 when plates are furnished, other- 
wise, 5-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $45. 00 

6 100.00 58.34 33.34 
12 91.67 50.00 29.17 


Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Society of 
American Foresters. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription $5. Trim size, 7 6 x10%. Type 
page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published Ist. Forms 
close list preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 

ment), 4,632. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $52.50 $27.50 
6 90.00 47.50 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 292.50 


Lumber and Building Material Dealer, 
524 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Published by W. H. Badeaux Co. Est. 
1931. Free (controlled). Type page, 
7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 5 
days preceding. Agency discounts 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 11,- 
000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $105.00 $60.00 
6 142.50 100.00 57.50 
12 135.00 95.00 55.00 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Manufacturers Record. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Memphis Lumberman and Southern 
Woodworker, 93 So. 2nd St., Memphis, 
Tenn. Est. 1927. Free (controlled). Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $90.00 $52.50 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 Lum- 
ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis. Pub- 
lished by Lumberman Pub. Co. Est. 1876. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
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15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ent), 5,333. Rates— 4: . 4 
> a a tie s Bees Classification of Lumber and Supply Yards in U. S. 
1 ‘ anne $ oak as +4 Annual volume Per cent of Aggregate Per cent of 
26 ° R 25. 19. rs M ro rda y " 
59 2°400.00 1,300.00 725.00 per yard No. of yards total No. volume __ total volume 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, 285 Over Re eee ee 1,775 8.4 $319,893,000 36.9 
Madison Ave., wow a Pualienes by BG eer 3,261 15.4 226,796,000 26.2 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, Inc. 20.006 9 999 . 3 r 9 ‘ 
Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, yen to eager ee ee eee 4.008 19.3 159,943,000 18.8 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published $e 8 kr 3,205 15.1 78,728,000 9.1 
ist and 15th. Forms close 10th and 25th. SE vevckaraudau sats 8,826 41.8 82,013,000 9.5 
gency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- ee a od hee 
sher’s State t), 2,300. Retailers, - sete oie 
oa: ae, a, tee sreaeie MU tiene <hveneceeuans 21,163 100.0 $866,472,000 100.0 
ee PY te 3) Pray U. 8. Census of Business, 1935. 
12 45.83 25.00 14.58 
24 41.67 22.92 12.50 
Pacifie Retail Lumberman, 623 S. W. Oak Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 month contract, 5% discount; 12 month 
St., Portland, Oregon. ae a — 12 a yt tres ry contract, 10% discount. 
Timberman. Est. 1934. ubscription, 2 80. 2. J w 
$1. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type page, 7x 24 70.00 40.00 21.00 oo en ee Rubliehes 
10. Published 1st. Forms close 25th. Sweet's Catalog File for the Building 1414. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 
Agency discounts, 10. Circulation (Pub- Market. 12%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist 
lisher’s Statement). a ite Rates P (See BUILDING.) and 15th. Forms close 5 days preceding. 
Times 1 Page 2 rage Ba Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
: $70.00 ery 22°50 turers. (Publisher’s Statement), 4,501. Rates— 
12 Seee 35.00 20.00 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) —— 1 ete % yy ont 
an —— oe lde Philadel Timberman, The, 623 S. W. Oak St., Port- 6 70.00 et tt 27.50 
Plan, rhe, Girard Prust Ble Z. hi -~ 4 land, Ore. Published by George M. Corn- 12 65.00 40.00 22°50 
phia, Pa. Published by Kutztown Pub. wall. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim 94 55 00 35 00 17.50 
Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $1. Type size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- . om = sie 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms fished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency CANADA 
ose ist. Agency discounts, 19-2. - oz discounts, 10-0. N. I. A. A. statement on < : ; 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,450. request. Member A. B. P. Circulation A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Rates E y%P (ABC), 4,228, (gross), 5,750. Lumber Directory and Year Book, Marine Blidg., 
Times 1 Page % Page ty » mfrs. and loggers, 67%; wholesalers and Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
L $50.00 $35.00 ei att retailers, 13%; consumers, 6%; others, Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
6 38.00 28.00 i: ro 14%. Rates— $4. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x 
12 32.00 22.00 é- Times 1 Page % Page Page 7%. Next edition (13th), 1939. Agency 
Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long Bidg., 1 $125.00 $75.00 40.00 discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Retail 6 115.00 65.00 35.00 Statement), 1,000. Rates—1 page, $65; 
Lumberman, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 % page, $40; 4% page, $25. 


tion, $1. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type Page. West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., British Columbia Lumberman, Metropol- 








71/6x10. Published 20th. gee ene Seattle, Wash. Published by Miller itan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 

ith. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- freeman Publications. Est. 1889. Sub- by B. C. Timber Industries Journal. Of- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 2.990 paid, scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type ficial organ: B. C. Lumber Industry. Est. 

3, 298 bape Lumber dealers, 96%; misc. page, 6%x10. Published 5th. Forms . ag Ri sss, 9x12. 

a tates— close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- ype page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 

Times 1 Page % Page sur culation (ABC), 4.394, (gross), 5,250, close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
1 $65.00 $42.50 21.50 Manufacturers and loggers, 80%; whole- culation (CCAB), 1,988. Rates— 

12 35:00 35:00 19.50 salers and retailers, 5%; others, 15%. Times 1 te art ty Ry yy 
- o9. : windy Rates— 1 . 0. ; 
Southern Lumber Journal, 1111 Graham Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 55,00 30.00 16.25 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. Published by 1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 12 50.00 27.50 15.00 
Southern Lumber Journal, Inc. Est. 1896. 6 115.00 65.00 35.00 Canada Lumberman. 347 Adelaide 8t. 
Subscription, | $3. Trim size, ga i a 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh ¢. 
page, 7 5/6x10%. Published 10th. oun © West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1881 
close Ist. Agency discounts, oo When view and Directory of Western Timber Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10%x14. 
plates are furnished, 10 c when type set, Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Type page, 9xi2. Published ist and 15th. 
2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), published by Miller Freeman Publica- Forms close 22nd and 6th. Agency dis- 
- 137, paid; 3.167, gross. Lumber retail- tions. A complete directory of the counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 2,390. 

he 60%; mfgrs. and wholesalers, 40%. Western lumber industry, with hand- Rates— 

rates— book material on lumber data. Price Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page $5, included with subscription $6. Pub- 1 $72.00 $43.00 $28.00 
1 $80.00 $50.00 ety lished January. Forms close Nov. 15. 12 50.00 28.00 17.50 
6 70.00 45.00 oo aa Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. 24 45.00 25.00 14.00 
- eae — igi Agency discount, 0-2. Rates—l page. ppairie Lumberman, Scott Bldg., Winni- 

Southern Lumberman, 150 4th Ave. N., $100. % page, $55; 4% page, $30. peg, Canada. Published by Western Re- 


Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1881. Published by Western Retail Lumberman, 917 Lloyd tail Lumberman’s Assn. Est. 1920. Sub- 
J. H. Baird Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Sub- Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Official organ of scription, $2. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 


scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type Western Retail Lumberman’s Assn. Est. lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
page, 75/16x10%. Published Ist and 15th. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Forms close 3 days preceding. Agency 11. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 1 $45.00 $25.00 $12.50 
er’s Statement), 3,050. Rates— 15-2. Rates—l1 page, $75; % page, $45; 12 40.00 20.00 10.00 
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Feautlomen 


ORDERS 
ORIGINATE 


HERE & eo = a oe 


and MACHINE DESIGN 
reaches, and is read by ~ 


these men every month, — 
V > 


because... 


It is devoted exclusively to design engineering problems 
of all machinery in which specifications of parts, ma- 


terials and finishes have a part . 


It serves as a comprehensive “clearing house” for the 
interchange of ideas from one field to another . . . 


It thoroughly covers and reports the trends in design of 
machines, design being the factor on which the business 


future of many companies depend .. . 


Its editorial function is to disseminate information that 
will enable designers to build more salability into their 


machines... 


Its editorial personnel includes thoroughly trained and 
informed engineers who, in addition to their own back- 
ground and investigations, draw heavily on the resources 
of authorities on various subjects related to design . . 


ENGINEERING 
DEP. 


DIRECTOR OF 
ENGINEERING 


CHIEF 
ENGINEER 


PRIVATE f 












tem 
~~ 
It covers all types of machines and machine parts from 
the theoretical as well as the practical point of view . . . 
It leads the field in attractive physical appearance. 
It is the one medium whose editorial content, distribu- 
tion and readership are concerned alone with the design 
and redesign of machinery. 

You Can’t Afford to Overlook 

This Readership .. . 

Because it represents the original specification of parts, 
materials and finishes in more than 7,400 major ma- 
chinery plants. It includes more than 30,000 design 
executives with the right of choice and veto. It includes 
those men who work behind closed doors—the men that 
salesmen seldom see. It gives your product direct entre 
to the source of buying power that can be reached in no 
other way. 


For Readership in the Right Places, use . . . 


MACHINE DESIGN 


A Penton Publication 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Penton Building 
CLEVELAND 


220 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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and Metal Working) 





(See also Automotive Industry: Farm Operating Equipment; Industrial Distribution: Iron and Steel, Metals 





Ts Ef machinery manufacturing group 
ranks fifth among American industries 
in number of establishments, third in 
number of wage earners and fifth in the 
value of its products. The 1935 Census 
of Manufactures Summary shows the 
group produced machinery valued at 
$3,816,331,680, compared with $2,065,803,- 
157 in 1933. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
Summary lists the following industries 
under the general heading of Machinery. 
Detailed listing of the more important 
items in the machinery classification ap- 
pears in the accompanying large table. 


Number Value of 
of estab- Products, 
lishments 1935 
MACHINERY, INDUSTRY 
GROUP, TOTAL.......... 11,778 $3,816,331,680 
Agricultural implements, 
including tractors ..... 241 291,254,064 
Boiler shops .........+.. 413 73,170,472 
Business machines ..... 11% 128,596,984 


Cranes and excavating 
and road-building ma- 
chinery 

Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies... 1,393 

Engines, turbines, water 


128 62,860,105 


960,430,400 


wheels and windmills.. 149 99,996,336 
PIE kcctveaséatdvadan 1,251 250,460,230 
Machinery not elsewhere 

er 2,554 581,937,246 
Machine shops ......... 3,026 418,053,806 
Machine tool accessories 

and machinists’ preci- 

i TEE sek cvacnccas« 731 96,837,534 


unten 259 121,832,570 
and 


Machine tools 
Printers machinery 

equipment 
Pumps (hand and power) 

and pumping equip- 

THOME cn cscescscvesivacs 326 
Radio apparatus and 

phonographs 
Scales and balances..... 56 
Sewing machines and at- 


238 51,559,758 


86,965,124 


196 200,972,523 
} 13,383,520 


CEE ncactaseutes 39 22,635,452 
Textile machinery and 

BOSON cencceevesnnssace 349 68,846,269 
Washing machines, 

wringers, dryers, and 

ironing machines for 

household use ........ 41 62,425,345 
Refrigerators and _ ice- 

making apparatus .... 275 224,113,941 


The manufacture of machinery is 
heavily concentrated in seven states 
which contain 62 per cent of all the 
machinery establishments. Thirty other 
states share less than one per cent of 
the total number of establishments. 


Ohio led, in 1933, with 1,051 plants 
and an output of $326,675,000, followed 
by Illinois, 991 plants and. $243,313,000 
output; Pennsylvania, 968 plants and 
$230,507,000 output; New York, 1,087 
plants and $208,078,000 output; Michi- 
gan, 615 plants and $174,767,000 output; 
New Jersey, 445 plants and $157,363,000 
output and Massachusetts, $131,400,000. 
(Part of the Massachusetts total is in- 
cluded in the census figures in combina- 
tion with other states to avoid disclos- 
ing data on individual establishments). 


The major market for industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment lies in the eight 
States which do 56 per cent of the coun- 
try’s manufacturing. These states are 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan. Addition of six other 


states, California, Connecticut, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Texas and Wisconsin, 
to the first eight makes a group which 
does 75 per cent of the nation’s manu- 
facturing, according to the 1933 Census 
of Manufactures. 


A measure of the use of machinery is 
found in figures on total horsepower 
installed. A survey made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
covering 1929 showed that nine of 14 
leading industries have less than five 
horsepower per worker and six do not 
have in excess of nine per worker. Pa- 
per and allied products had 13.6; petro- 
leum and coal, 11.9; iron and steel, 10.4 
and others ranging down to leather and 
its manufacture, 1.4, indicating further 
opportunities for the mechanization of 
industries. 


A machine is as valuable as its ca- 
pacity to earn. An obsolete machine is 
one which can be replaced with result- 
ant savings sufficient to liquidate the 
remaining capital investment in the old 
equipment and to earn interest and 
profit on the new investment. 


The Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute has prepared a list of 25 rea- 
sons why industries buy machinery: 

Obsolescence: machine being replaced 
is not worn out but is less efficient than 
the newer machines available. 

Machinery worn out or broken beyond 
economic rehabilitation. 

Machinery still serviceable but re- 
quires uneconomical maintenance ex- 
pense and causes breakdown and ad- 
justment delays. 

A desire to reduce cost of production 
to widen the market through lower sell- 
ing price of the machine-made product. 

A desire to reduce the necessity and 
cost of supervision. 

Necessity to increase the volume of 
production to meet demand. 








Leading Foreign Markets for 
American Metal-Working 
Machinery 

1937 Rank 1933 Rank 
United 

Kingdom .$19.449,715 1 $2,108,594 
(ee 12,124,633 2 1,285,964 2 
Canada .. 7,428,318 3 869,890 5 
U. 8 8S. R. . 6,925,013 4 951.285 4 
PYOMGS 2.00% 5.046.644 5 1,100,775 3 
OO rar 1.643,933 6 459,874 6 
Sweden 1.263,536 7 68,956 17 
Australia 1,144,414 8 164,918 11 
Czecho- 

slovakia 695,100 9 33,157 23 
Poland and 

Danzig 646,874 10 347,944 8 
Netherlands. 573,996 11 100,115 13 
Union of So. 

Africa 516,294 12 91.385 15 
Mexico ..... 502.313 13 300,096 9 
Brasil ...... 450,923 14 81.359 16 
Belgium 431.752 15 63,467 18 
Total 15 

countries .$58.853,457 $8,027,779 
Total all 

other 

countries . $4,098,266 $1,359,851 

—Machinery, Research Department 
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Desirability of reducing floor space 
occupied by the machine. 

A need to create greater precision in 
or better quality of product. 

A desire to lessen frequency of han- 
dling the product. 

For experiments and testing. 

Greater flexibility. Installation of 
new machine to do the work of several 
types of old machines previously re- 
quired. 

Savings realized in changing from 
cumbersome “catch-all” machine to one 
highly specialized for quantity produc- 
tion. 

Replacement of machine which is too 
light for heavy duty required of it. 

Replacement of machinery too heavy 
and costly to operate when an efficient 
smaller machine would do the work bet- 
ter. 

To meet changes in the design or 
processing of the product. 

Elimination of fire hazard. 

Economy of fuel, power savings and 
power transmission. 

To change type of power transmis- 
sion from shaft to direct motor drive 
or direct operation. 

Change from manual to machine op- 
eration. 

To create greater efficiency in lubrica- 
tion. 

To decrease noise of operation. 

To create greater safety against ac- 
cidents to operator, especially careless 
operators. . 

To enhance cleanliness and order. 

To eliminate the “slow horse in the 
team” and develop a pace of produc- 
tion commensurate with other opera- 
tions. 

To maintain loyalty and conscientious 
attitude of workers, since poor equip- 
ment is an incentive to careless conduct 
and inefficiency, regardless of how com- 
petent the human material constituting 
the plant may be. 

One of the characteristics of the ma- 
chinery market is that buyers in times 
of stress curtail purchases to a much 
greater extent than in most other in- 
dustries. During the recent depres- 
sion, consumer goods production de- 
clined to only 80 per cent of the pre- 
vious normal, while capital goods pro- 
duction dropped to 20 per cent of the 
previous normal. 

In a survey conducted by the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute 
through its 58 member trade associa- 
tions to determine the amount of pent- 
up purchasing produced by the depres- 
sion, it was found that $18,574,632,000 
in anticipated purchases had not been 


made. This large figure was divided as 
follows: 

DEFERRED MACHINERY NEEDS 
Agricultural implements ...... $ 731,840,500 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

SE, BOR ccces cdaeceaseeest 6,060,902,423 
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Engines, turbines, tractors, 


WGP WOE ccecsosvcctsces 1,203,636,153 
Foundry and machine shop 

BREED ac060en00seeeeesseese 7,299,830,376 
ee GREED wusccccecesecece 724,410,648 
All other machinery .......... 2,554,011,900 


This survey indicated that one-half 
or more of the 1929 industrial plants 
had become obsolete by the close of 
1934 and that there is a foundation of 
fact for the belief that life usefulness 
of machinery varies on the average 
between 10 and 20 years. 

Census figures indicate that the MAPI 
figure on deferred machinery buying 
was conservative. During the two cen- 
sus-taking periods before the depression 
annual machinery production averaged 
$6,609,500,000 against $2,737,500,000 dur- 
ing the depression. The rate of post- 
ponement, then, averaged $3,872,000,000 
annually during the five depression 
years, or a total of $19,360,000. Funda- 
mentally, Americans are committed to 
a philosophy of plenty and it follows 
that this postponement did not repre- 
sent lost volume, but pent-up buying of 
producing machinery. 

The MAPI study further showed large 
potential requirements of machinery 
builders, both as replacements and ad- 
ditional equipment. The total was $45,- 
377,402, divided as follows: 

Lathes, 11 per cent; electric motors, 
9.23; machinery other than machine 
tools, 8.83; milling machines, 7.38; tur- 
ret lathes, 5.74; boring mills, 5.45; pow- 
er plants and boilers, 4.93; drills and 
drill presses, 4.32; surface grinders, 
3.08; welding equipment, 2.88; handling 
equipment-trucks, 2.85; tool grinders, 
2.72; radial drills, 2.28; planers, 2.15; 
hoists, 2.01; cranes, 1.92; cylindrical 
grinders, 1.78; gear cutters, 1.64; shap- 
ers, 1.43; power transmission, 1.31; me- 
chanical and hydraulic presses, 1.02; 
heat treatment equipment, 0.92; key 
seaters, 0.85; electric generators, 0.85; 
polishing lathes, 0.78; internal grinders, 
0.65 and miscellaneous machine tools, 
12.00. 

Developments in materials of construc- 
tion and production processes have 
given the engineering designers the 
means for obsoleting even recent de- 
signs, thereby contributing a powerful 
stimulus to sales. 

The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association has prepared the following 
index of 1938 machine tool orders, based 
on volume of shipments for 1926: 


INDEX OF MACHINE TOOL 
ORDERS, 1938 
Domestic Foreign Total 


January ... at 43.2 75.2 118.4 
February err 48.7 27.0 75.7 
March : 90.5 56.5 107.0 
a exteceser 43.9 46.4 90.3 
a espe 34.8 31.9 66.7 
June 35.7 34.5 70.2 
Ty wensesecesen 41.8 47.8 89.6 
BE occes ‘ : athe 120.9 


The American Machinist in its 1935 
inventory of metal-working equipment 
discovered that 65 per cent of it is 
over 10 years old. The range was from 
19 per cent for centerless grinding ma- 
chines to 87 per cent for standard plan- 
ers. 

The following table by Machinery in- 
dicates the comparative buying power 
of machine tool-using plants and the 
percentage of plants in each group 
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MACHINERY BUYING POWER 


Per- 
Com- centage 
parative of 
buying- plants 
power, each 


per cent group 
Automobiles and other 


motor vehicles ......... 20.0 2.0 
Electrical machinery and 

Apparatus .......eeeeees 11.0 3.1 
Heavy non-metal-working 

eee 10.7 9.5 
Stampings, other sheet- 

stock products ......... 8.6 12.0 
Engines, other prime mov- 

GE 60debbansocsnesasaecs 6.0 2.3 
Machine tools ......ssec- 5.5 4.3 
Misc. metal products..... 5.6 10.7 
Automotive parts, acces- 

OE scecnsssweceeqeses 5.2 4.0 
Light non-metal working 

PRG ccceccccesess 5.4 5.6 
Portable and small (perish- 

Se WE stusaeeess ses 4.0 9.8 
Machine parts and unit 

SEE. cecucecesces 3.5 3.2 
Business machines ....... 2.0 1.1 
Materials for machine and 

metal products manu- 

RED wccncccesuccences 2.3 5.8 
Pumps, compressors, blow- 

GU. THD scescpessegases 2.0 2.1 
Machinery, metal-working 

other than machine tools 1.4 1.7 
Mise. non-metallic prod- 

BORD ccccecccecsccsseoses 1.5 8.1 
Agricultural machinery, 

DEE asciesdacoce 1.1 1.3 
Screw machine, other bar- 

stock products ......... 1.4 2.7 
Maintenance and repair 

SE ctudcebiasdaneions 1.4 8.3 
Food, chemical machinery 1.0 1.3 
Boilers, condensers, tanks 0.4 1.1 


Marketing 


Machinery and equipment flow through 
three principal channels. The first is 
direct from the manufacturer, who em- 
ploys a sales staff, to the user. The sec- 
ond is through various types of func- 
tional middlemen who, being in intimate 
contact with the field, act as agents for 
the manufacturers but do not take title 
to the goods they sell. The third is 
through wholesalers or jobbers who buy 
from the manufacturer and resell to the 
user. Industrial distributors, or mill 
supply houses are becoming more impor- 
tant, in this respect. 

Ordinarily a producer of machinery 
uses direct methods in concentrated 
markets and indirect methods when buy- 
ers are scattered. In the construction 
field, the equipment merchant, carrying 
stocks and being prepared to make im- 
mediate deliveries, is an important 
factor. 

A rough picture of the wholesale ma- 
chinery situation is found in the 1935 
Census of Wholesale Distribution. The 
following figures do not include totals on 
manufacturers’ sales direct to the user. 
There were 13,458 establishments en- 
gaged in the wholesale distribution of 
machinery and equipment of all types. 
Net sales of these firms were $2,230,- 
§15,000. 

A breakdown of these establishments, 
by kind, follows: 

ESTABLISHMENTS ENGAGED IN THE 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION OF 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Type of wholesaler Number Sales 


Full service and limited 
function wholesalers. . .5,661 $511,050,000 


PEROT OOED cocccccccccccece 2 4,845,000 
0 ESSERE ee 78 7,022,000 
Industrial distributors... .1,389 307,140,000 
Drop shipment or desk.. 9 3,897,000 
EE WG cevcccacesccecs 31 1,661,000 
Manufacturers sales 

branches with stocks. .2,642 693,362,000 





Manufacturers sales 


branches without meste.3.558 492,453,000 


Agents and brokers...... 2,327,000 
BERMOPE GOMES cc ccccccese 74 19,915,000 
Import agents ........... 33 10,241,000 
Manufacturers agents ...2,166 150,561,000 


Selling agents ..........-. 152 26,341,000 
13,458 $2,230,815,000 


Many manufacturers require highly 
individualized machines. These are made 
on special order to perform a specialized 
function. Other machines are standard- 
ized, produced on a quantity basis and 
sell through the agents in various large 
centers. 

In the marketing of industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, engineering 
service is especially prominent. Gen- 
erally speaking, the machinery manu- 
facturer who offers the best service 
embracing pre-installation analyses, in- 
stallation of the machine, instructions 
on its use, periodic inspection and 
prompt, reasonably priced repairs occu- 
pies a dominant position in the field. 

A study of the origin of machine tool 
orders in 718 plants, made by Machin- 
ery, indicated that in 89 per cent of 
these establishments the original sources 
of the order were manufacturing execu- 
tives. In 18 per cent, the order might 
also originate with the president, gen- 
eral manager, chief engineer or equip- 
ment engineer. 

The superintendent made_ specific 
recommendations on the type or make 
of machine tool to be purchased in 85 
per cent of these plants; foremen in 79 
per cent; works manager, 25; president 
or general manager, 22; equipment en- 
gineer, 16; chief engineer, 13; general 
superintendent, 11 and master mechanic, 
6.5. 

In 87 per cent of the plants the pur- 
chasing agent was not an important 
factor in the actual selection of equip- 
ment. Authority for making the final 
decision in 32 per cent of the plants 
rested with the superintendent, so- 
called; in 26 per cent, upon agreement 
between superintendent and some execu- 
tive, such as president, manager, chief 
engineer; in 21 per cent, with any of 
these officials and in 18 per cent selec- 
tion is made by committee. 

In 61 per cent of 75 plants surveyed 
to determine which executives make the 
final decision in the buying of commer- 
cial unit parts, such decisions were 
made by someone with an engineering 
title; 20 per cent by some manufac- 
turing executive, and 19 per cent by 
general company executives. 

Machinery found that final decision 
about a new material in 97 plants is 
made as follows: engineers of some 
kind, 63 per cent of the plants; manu- 
facturing executives, 21 per cent; gen- 
eral executives, 16 per cent. 

Financing has been a major problem 
in marketing machinery and equipment, 
especially for plant modernization. De- 
pression ended with many plants run 
down and antiquated and the operating 
cempanies without surpluses sufficient 
for necessary replacements. 

The following figures are indicative 
of the percentage of equipment sold on 

(Continued on page 250) 
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of Industry’s Largest Market— 
METAL WORKING 


The extent of this coverage, with paid circulation, is shown dramatically by 
the results of a recent series of surveys in five geographically and industri- 
ally dissimilar metal-working centers—Hartford, Syracuse, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles, and Houston. Together they employ 6% of all metal - workers. 











cm — ee | “ane Total Hip. tn Rane 
American Machinist American Machinist 
i Me «gg sk eceaa ou ; 29.528 27.493 52,265 45,756 
I os. ow ge 0 i oS 68,130 63,616 157.726 149,821 
ee 16,989 15,877 32,490 30,070 
Los Angeles, Calif. ............. 12,935 11,856 53,199 50,183 
SE eee 7,060 6,259 5,225 3,725 
dic tle a od a a eae 135,242 125,101 300,905 275,555 


























92.62 on the basis of workers, or 


92.92% on the basis of connected hp. 
REACHED BY AMERICAN MACHINIST 


LARGEST PAID CIRCULATION |LARGE-PLANT COVERAGE DEEP “PENETRATION” 
of any metal-working publica- primarily, where greatest buy- Reaches key production and 
tion — over 18,000 net paid ing power is concentrated —  #management executives in over 


A.B.C. — reaching fortnightly over 95% of the employees are 9,000 metal-working plants, plus 
some 80,000 readers through- employed in one-third of the maintenance-shop executives in 


out the world. plants. large, non-metal-working plants. 


MEXGRIINUST 


PUBLICATION ABC 
NEW YORK CITY } 
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Production of Machinery by Classes, 1933, 1935 

Class md Wetue Dish-washing machinery, total...... 874,908 360,543 
ss > é 

. ——- - ) i achi ,, in- 

AGGREGATE VALUE _. .$3,816,331,680 $2,065,803,157 | iedsing RSENEEy, Other scoop 939,376 974.746 
r . > 7 27 52 “10 

rere. oo ao iaeeages e 8,761,274 3,298,621 Excavating machinery, total........ 17,511,689 ¢.618, 908 
isting-a ng-bookkeeping and type- ‘a ‘ Power shovels, total............... 12,559,970 4,518,538 

writer-bookkeeping-billing machines 10,288,555 3,836,718 Draglines and power scrapers, 
“= an } DE Seccdnnadsads eta neenceddeende 2,880,696 1,638,681 
1 — Trench excavators (total)...... . 390,139 41,087 
Portable 8.872.990 2.914.690 Other excavating machinery...... 1,680,884 420,596 
Standard, ine luding long- carriage 19,671,812 10,376,700 ROAD-BUILDING MACHINERY, TOTAL.... 26,039,204 11,125,699 
OE wrk acdeetncescacseeccscasess 2,214,566 767,484 Road graders, total.............. 13,885,105 4,500,160 
Addressing and mailing machines... 2,365,454 2,293,164 seal — total..........-.++. 1 tg 1 pny 
Agricultural machinery, total ..... . 291,254,064 64,950,760 Stone crushers .......... eeesees cctyt = haar aan 
: Other road-building machinery.. 9,246,099 7,805,962 

, ~ 729 

Auto lifts ... ce teeneenesecetseeeeeess 4,013,447 1,868,732 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, APPARATUS, 
= ~~; machinery and equipment, 11,869,433 7.339.999 AND SUPPLIES, TOTAL VALUE......... 960,430,400 563,431,460 
BEE cccececececesecoeeeeeeoseeeeeeses ° J, Bde VIS e98 Fans, I ae ls ol a - ' i 2, 37.347 
Bake ovens, total.................. 3,170,184 1'783,388 Genevalars Gnd smskeb-qnmesnher neat een 
Bread slicing machines............ oor ees | Mi u65.tcvntaddeaneatemeneensen 46,837,579 16,329,650 

Wrapping machines .............+-. 893,553 546,911 Motors (including automotive 

Other bakers’ machinery and or- Sale { starter-motors but not including 

BONE cccccccccccesccescoeces 6,870,194 } motor-control apparatus) and 
- am ” 09 
Baling presses (other than hay motor parts and supplies ........ 97,968,087 54,637,921 

presses), total 739.909 395.350 ‘Sremaderenens, — yoneee 

neti se hth altiagipee Sebl ities oar ies regulators, and current-limitin 

Blowers and exhaust and ventilating . . 6.955 402 yenetere ndnesncenseneneeennaves , 34,356,604 13,093,690 

DN  cekcdaddusbehekebencoeseseecees 15,830,432 .955,402 Miscellaneous electrical machinery, 

Bookbinding machinery ......... we 1,772,949 1,030,932 apparatus, and supplies, total... 209,026,620 131,655,413 
ae -- ee” a 8,264,091 9,156,586 — er oe 11,791,863 10,435,745 
omy SOSCSCSCSSOCOSC LESS aati t tian tala alien _ _— ——* URE ccccccecesccesccsseessesseseees sf ’ , tov, 

alculating machines eidenbeoue 9,092,686 2,143,004 
Calculating mat way . re : - ~ o1g Engines (turbines, water wheels and 
Canning machinery ........ tee eeeeees 8,271,114 5,189,014 GREED ccbcnssccccesccentsnsasec 99,996,336 56,618,692 
eS i Flour-mill and grain-mill machinery 5,167,349 2,353,862 
changemaking machines and coin- Flow indicating, recording and con- 
soumnere; Tae, ceaieuere ona Dore trolling equipment, ‘including “gas 
xes; xice ars; 2 ; af vw and water meters but not electric 
counting machines .............. 26,438,539 24,007,726 BGS ccccccccessocnestececcesostse en. §. -sesewenne 
Cement and concrete machinery, bei : caine Foundry machinery, total .......... 5,585,427 1,957,185 
UN oS ee ecececcccceces 5,870,066 1,732,129 Molding machines, total........... 1,296,460 1,051,188 
Cement-making machinery ........ 1,646,103 544,659 Sand-blast machines 628.699 257.727 
Concrete mixers, total............. 2,415,128 963,348 Tumbling barrels e ; : : 3 ; E : : 3 ; : : : : : 429.922 85/084 
Other cement and concrete ma- , a ae ee Other foundry machinery and that 
chinery ..... bee eeees wee eeeeees 1,808,835 224,122 not reported as to kind.......... 3,230,346 563,186 
Check writing machines, total...... 1,588,276 731,182 Glass-making machinery ............ 3,542,747 1,894,783 
. oo sempnareanttd Gomes. = 1.070.767 591,124 Hat-making machinery ............. 747,522 482,507 
. ot mineeniines rege . Hydraulic machinery (other than for 
( py Xa machines, other 3.190.864 © 013.065 grosging), Dt htnoeakeeh ouadmbie re ee 
" é Petes eee > gpd. il are 5 Pe sdbuabenshes’tuenecesescuene 2,036,854 ,081,165 
Coin-operated machines, total...... 16,406,626 sees Other than CE sieccncansotuk ae 3'566,166 467.446 
Commodity or vending......... adi ———————- @=——sté‘( ew ‘ ; 
Games and amusements........... ae 8 8=«s_—d wane Incandescent-lamp-making machin- sities eaten 
Coffee roasting and grinding ma- QTY vcccccccccescccccccccccsesescece 2,176,839 1,658,554 
chines, food choppers and grinders, INDUSTRIAL AND MINING CARS, TRUCKS 
and slicing machines, total...... 14,597,884 Fae Pee AMD TRACTORS, TOPARn «oc ccccccccece 14,726,315 6,049,827 
Coffee roasting and grinding ma- Industrial (factory, baggage, etc.). 11,243,266 3,868,789 
chines and combination coffee BEE 6 eh etenksedceccenesceeuenes< 2,827,496 2,181,038 
grinders and meat choppers....... 1,469,935 1,481,950 ‘ ‘ = . —* 
Food choppers and grinders, total. 2,361,026 1,604,802 wy A (for commercial 11.050.500 5,980,185 
Food mixers, including dough mixers [= =)3—=Ciéw re - ‘ ee ee ae pt Heng sts Sala 
Slicing machines, other than bread Pe Se eee 4,987,134 3,46 .266 
NE a ne sec ee cewek ee 3.322.855 3.961.340 DT ci peeeskhnne tevdeageeee « 3,359,024 2,982,643 
Condensere 1.297.005 990.373 Power and other ..........s.sse08. 1,628,110 485,223 
Confectionery and ice-cream ma- Leather-working machinery (other i - 
‘Chinery , pe aes - pects a 5,051,688 ® 666.745 than shoe machinery)............. 1,005,161 746,645 
Cenvertan end devetiag mathe, ee 2 pe Locomotives, other than electric.... 21,735,216 2,748,319 
OE fptnliee : saves my 22,044,735 11,413,457 SS PC er er ener 87,411,763 $1,433,523 
Belt type ... ; ie 3,935,354 3,462,628 Manifolding machines (mimeographs, a = 
Bucket type " yg tt tig I, GER)  ccucecescévcreses 5,341,417 2,344,596 
GYAVERY coe. , »773, 987 ,563,392 : . 
aravity . ace or 1,563,3 9 Metal-working machinery other than 
Pneumatic ......... 376,951 401,422 : a mee - ‘i. 
0.726.517 ‘ R05 machine tools, total ............... 53,887,585 13,529,573 
Other types ..... ‘a : 10,736,517 3,653,805 - : ‘ e0’e ‘ ~ 
Not reported as to type...... 2.203.215 295,299 oe magnets pasenarens x 29,294,890 4,454,881 
Cotton-ginning machinery .... 4,891,997 2,164,746 5 pre eae 7,133,467 
Cranes, hoists, and derricks (not in- Can-making machinery ......... 10,923,838 5,291,490 
cluding oil-well derricks), total. 13,227,332 5,606,847 Other sheet-metal-working ma- son 
Cranes: DE whcenedabseeneeds bassoon 3,053,388 1,841,977 
eee MAREE sugeenaswonseoesces 1607263 57.008 Wire-drawing machines .......... 3,233,889 390,515 
oocomotive, total .......ceeeeces 734,§ 575,988 Rod-workin and wire-workin 
Overhead-traveling, total ...... 4,650,084 1,239,545 machinery Rye Mons 3 emcee 1,545,461 296,872 
‘ eee me saeees a see eae 111,522 342,080 Other metal-working machinery... 5,836,119 1,253,838 
oists anc derricks (including aa , . 
those made for replacement as Mining machinery (not including well niall oe 
parts of cranes)...... a 7 5,927,088 3.021.568 drilling machinery) ........se++ee. 22,770,116 8,775,564 
Dewy senemenery. ae as rr 44 ae «th Motorcycles, bicycles, ond, eee. a 22,753,033 12,055,357 
ream separators ............ , 2,358.11 Complete motor vehicles an 
ery machine units ....... nie 476,169 111,2 2 chassis, except motorcycles, total 2,152,477,274 928,649,967 
ottling machine ry for dairies..... or —— Oil-mill machinery > Oy a 2,789,836 2,109,510 
Class Value Value Oil-refinery machinery ............. 7,931,446 4,807,179 | 
Butter-making and working ma- Se ne... cudbkeeeeetee 20,706,347 23,105,131 
Ge Secaves< ove bo0ens aa $ 814,655 $ 627,732 Packaging machines ................ 5,662,345 3,696,914 
P aste urizers ......... sae 2,196,057 997,458 Packing-house machinery, total..... 5,316,881 2,155,760 
Other dairy machinery. BS Se ae 5,927,853 2,950,705 PERO EED cnekceccccnesiutéesceses 1,996,909 1,453,885 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 250.] 
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WANT TO “SELL” MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


AND OTHER MECHANICAL PRODUCTS ? 


If You Do then sell first where 
the sale begins. Sell the men whose 
job it is to decide what parts, mate- 
rials, finishes and similar items are 
to be used on their companies’ prod- 
ucts. They’re easy to reach. For, 
in virtually all important compa- 
nies, they are readers of Product 
Engineering. 
Readers: Product Engineering is 
read by design-engineering execu- 
tives, and members of their staffs, 
in companies manufacturing ma- 
chinery of all kinds and other me- 
chanical products which require the 
application of technical design in 
connection with their creation and 
development. 


What They Do: 


neers are responsible for the design 


Product engi- 


and development of new machines 
and for the improvement of current- 
It is they who 
initially specify what is to be used 


model machines. 
in their new machines. It is they, 
too, who must approve the change 
from a competitive product to yours 


before you can supplant the former 
in a current model. Thus, it is they 
who must first be “sold” before 
your product is adopted by their 


companies. 


Market: The field covered by 
Product Engineering constitutes a 
large and desirable market. It 
blankets the big “resale” market 
comprised of companies manufac- 
turing: (A) Industrial Machinery 
of all kinds, (B) Transportation 
Equipment, (C) Household Equip- 
ment, (D) Business Machinery, and 
(E) a variety of “Other Mechani- 
cal Products” not included in the 
Most of 


these companies are engaged in 


four preceding groups. 


medium- or high-quantity produc- 
tion. Therefore, once they specify 
your part, material or finish as 
standard for a product or line of 
products they order and reorder in 


large quantities. 


Can’t we give you more information 
regarding the sales opportunities 
for your product in this field? 





















PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


HELPS YOU SELL INDUSTRY'S BIGGEST BUYERS OF PARTS, MATERIALS, AND FINISHES 


A McGraw-Hill Representatives in Principal Cities @ 330 West 42nd St. 
Publication =) BOSTON — F. S. Weatherby, DETROIT — T. A. Rogers, New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK—J.A. McGraw. 1427 Statler Bldg. 2-257 General Motors Bldg. PITTSBURGH —F. W. Schultz, 
330 W. 42nd Street SAN FRANCISCO—4J. W. Otterson, ATLANTA — Ralph Maultsby, 120 Ruskin Avenue 
883 Mission Street 1105 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. CLEVELAND—R.H. Anderson, 


PHILADELPHIA — 16 So. Broad St. ST. LOUIS —455aul Brown Bldg. 1510 Hanna Building 


CHICAGO — Ray Deen, 
20 No. Michigan Avenue 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 248.] 
Production of Machinery by Classes, 1933, 1935 (Continued) 
1935 1933 1935 1933 
Class Value Value Class Value Value 
Other packing-house machinery... $3,319,972 $1,301,875 Evaporators and compressors made « - Pe 
Paint-making machinery ........... 899,369 353,330 for sale separately.............s:. $1,573,176 $ 621,763 
Paper-container machines, total .... 5,300,469 «= = ....... High sides and low sides made for 
Paper-mill and pulp-mill machinery. 14,829,149 8,695,868 GRIS GOMRTRCELY «..cccccccccccccees 7,405,396 739,022 
Pharmaceutical machinery .......... 868,435 762,929 Rubber-working machinery ......... 4,882,987 3,347,472 
Photo-engraving machinery ........ 958,616 473,147 Scales and balances .........-++s++:. 13,383,520 8,332,906 
Sewing machines, total .............. 22,635,452 12,926,146 
Pneumatic machinery (not including arr ree 9,827,274 4,385,653 
pneumatic tools), total ............ 18,436,953 7,610,956 ED GED. cc cwcecccceensene 8,423,070 5,888,086 
Air compressors, total ............ 15,890,536 7,214,331 BROS WIRGMIMETY occcccccccccccccscecs 10,244,864 8,129,749 
Other pneumatic machinery ...... 2,546,417 396,625 - = wat 
Printers’ machinery and equipment, Stokers, mechanical, total .......... 11,536,644 5,629,110 
GEE  chacedunantavecniaseséeecboseess 30,377,366 13,598,202 RROSEGOMCIAL, BOERE 2 ccccccccccccccess 5,469,264 1,361,107 
Commercial and industrial ....... 6,067,380 4,268,003 
Presses, total 16,638,554 6.654.579 Stone-working machinery .......... 1,263,805 484,324 
- — Sugar-mill machinery ..............- 1,260,337 794,158 
Cylinder (flat-bed) ............. 2,071,090 1,348,743 Textile machinery and parts ...... 68,846,269 60,323,267 
Rotary, Se ceteceoce pee eee eees 8,011,307 4,070,692 Tobacco, cigar, and cigarette ma- 
Typesetting, electrotyping and ET cnclenweaieteusivubeceuesese 1,692,952 1,106,288 
ones machines yer 4 9,219,324 4,043,788 Transmission machinery ............ 11,898,571 9,693,272 
er printers machinery an , ‘ 
equipment ........ 4,519,488 2.899.835 V acuum cleaners (electric) .......... 24,190,986 14,410,594 
Pulverizers, other than fuel pulver- Washing machines, clothes wringers, 
og ME 2,128,139 wee driers, and ironing machines, for : 
Pulverizers, for pulverized fuel in- " ee GE. 6005.006.006600s000000% 62,425,345 44,542,334 
GIO ocbeccectcasescccccedscss 2S za ee Welding machines and apparatus... 3,561,846 2,142,092 
Pumps and pumping equipment..... 86,965,124 49,002,021 Well-drilling machinery (including 
Refri panical: waar Ba . oil-well machinery) .............. 51,485,717 | 
etrigerators, mechanical: —_ dep sith inte Other oil-well machinery and sup- 21,482,955 
Household, self contained . 119,872,519 75,459,555 plies : 3,407 567 | 
Systems complete without cabi- Wood-working machinery ..........  12,542/327 6,099,365 
3 nets, commercial and domestic 11,046,989 1,658,519 Other machinery, not reported by . ' 
Commercial refrigerating machines kind 59,548,166 46.841.439 
I OE On i ee = , ' : 
nets, etc.) raee 8,334,106 7,986,400 (900 1935 Census of Manufactures 
; j s U. S. EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL 5 orks 
———————eE— MACHINERY Associations 
ner) 7” First six months 7 A a I a 
T 28 937 938 p\ y - 
DEFERRED PAYMENT SALES 7 me sy a ae ae 1937 1938 lachinery and Allied Products Insti 
ower - generating, S 
Per cent except electric and tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
ee . automotive ........$ 6,912,139 $ 10,671,255 = i " 
os SHOVES . «0. - 0 ee eeeeeeeereveee = Constrection and si The Machinery Builders’ Society, 50 
Diesel engines ...... 1... eeeseeeseeeees 7 conveying ......... 10,131,365 12,887,212 7 , 
Printing machinery ..........++.+se++ 50 Mining, well and Church St., New York. 
. ar , - Pt codeine 28,606,375 33,583,50 ” : . . 
BEE MEET sesesvoresssenssess Power-driven metal- _—— ee National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 


Refrigeration plantS . ........ssesee. 75 

Leasing of machinery has developed 
as a means of solving the problems of 
proper handling and proper installation 
of accessory equipment and of making 
available, even to comparatively small 
plants, modern machinery, especially 
automatic machinery that involves the 
investment of thousands of dollars. The 
leased machine method widens an other- 
wise limited machinery market and 
assures patent protection at the same 
time it enables the user to escape the 
risk of obsolescence. 

The machinery division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce esti- 
mates that normal exports from. the 
United States represent eight to 10 per 
cent of the American machinery manu- 
facturers’ volume. In 1929, total ex- 
ports were $606,789,000 in 1935, $265,- 
355,000, and $517,655,000 in 1936. Gen- 
eral imports of machinery into the 
United States (for consumption, totaled 
$37,045,000 in 1929 and in 1936, $18,- 
736,837. 

Export markets are especially valu- 
able during periods of domestic business 
instability. Exports of industrial machin- 
ery, as shown by “World Machinery 
News,” Department of Commerce publi- 
cation, are listed below. For the first 
six months of 1938, exports totaled 
$142,216,348, a 28 per cent increase over 
the $111,176,031 recorded for the first 
half of 1937. 


250 


49,051,845 
2,506,088 


27,769,774 


working 
2,168,789 


Other metal working 
Textile, sewing and 

shoe 
All other .. 


10,283,400 
25,304,185 


8,390,304 
25,126,143 








Total .$111,176,031 $142,216,348 


ciation, 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 
National Supply & Machinery Distribu- 
tors’ Association, 505 Arch St., Philadel- 


phia. 


Available Market Data 
. . « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Machine Design Data Sheets. 

Set of four data sheets available in 
standard filing jacket for convenient re- 
ference in studying and analyzing the 
machinery manufacturing market. A 
valuable feature of these data sheets is 
a breakdown of the machinery manufac- 
turing field embodying 7,446 plants, clas- 
sified by type of machines built with the 


number in each classification shown. 
Published by Machine Design. 


Market Data Sheets. 

Thirteen sheets in a filing folder are 
available to advertising or sales promo- 
tion men connected with the marketing 
of products sold in the machinery field. 
They present results of a three-year sur- 
vey by Machinery covering buying habits 
of plants in the mechanical industries. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1877. Subscription, $3. 
For executives in charge of production, 
management and plant operation in the 
metal-working industry and in the metal- 
working depts. of other industries. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished every other Wednesday. Forms 
close two weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. I. A. statement on re- 


Member D3 _ wo Circulation 


quest. 


(ABC), 18,068, (gross), 19,819. Com- 
panies, managers, mfg. executives, 79% 


engineering executives, 5%: engineering 


societies, students, colleges, schools, 6%; 

others, 10%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Times 1 Page 
1 $235.00 26 $155.00 
3 204.00 39 145.00 
13 175.00 52 135.00 


For additional data see page 247. 


American Metal Market. 
(See IRON AND STEEL.) 
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MACHINERY 


The most widely-read magazine 
in the metal-working field. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP with nearly 30,000 carefully 



















selected circulation, by far the largest of any magazine 
in this field, is the foundation of any well-planned adver- 
tising campaign aimed at the buyers of equipment, 


materials and supplies in the metal-working field. 








Write or wire collect for complete 
publication data. N.I.A.A. Publish- 
ers' Statement form available. 














MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


Published by 
MEMBER GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
[-4-7.1 431 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Boiler Maker. 
(See IRON AND STEEL.) 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Est. 1896. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms 
close 1 week preceding. Circulation 
(CCA), 25,704, (gross), 26,014. Mining 
industry, 17% mfrs. of machinery and, 
metal goods, and non-metal products, 
27%: railroads, contractors and construc- 
tion companies, 21%; others, 35%. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
$185.00 $110.00 $70.00 
in 175.00 100.00 60.00 
12 170.00 95.00 55.00 


Fabrication Progress. 


(See IRON AND STEEL.) 
Foundry. 
(See iRON AND STEEL.) 


Hitchececk's Machine Tool Blue Book, 508 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 


Hitchcock Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Free dis- 
tribution. Trim size, 5%4x7%. Type 
page, 3x5%. Published Ist. Forms close 
23rd. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 25,645, (gross), 26,317. Rates— 
Times | Page » Page 4% Page 
1 $105.00 "$55 5.00 $30.00 
6 85.00 45.00 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 29 50 


Industrial Equipment News. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Iron Age. 

(See [RON AND STEEL.) 
Machine Design, Penton Bide., Cleveland 
Published by Penton Pub. Co. Est. 1929 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
20th. N. L. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Average circu- 
lation (CCA) for six months ending Au- 
gust 31, 1938, 8,823, (gross), 9,621. De- 
sign executives (by name or by title): 
presidents, vice presidents, chief engi- 
neers, asst. chief engineers, consulting 
engineers and chief draftsmen, 86% 
engineering departments of companies, 
4%; engineers: design, project, re- 
search, development and experimental, 


3%; management and production exec- 
utives, general managers, sales man- 
agers, superintendents and purchasing 
agents, 3%; branch offices of manu- 
facturers, 1%; universities and li- 
braries, 2%; miscellaneous, 1%. Rates 

1 page, $200; % page, $115; % page, 
$65 


For additional data, see page 244. 


Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., New York. 
Est. 1894. Published by the Industrial 
Press. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x 
12. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 10th preceding. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request Agency discount 
0-2. MemberA.B.P. Circulation (ABC), 
12, . (gross), 16,507. Companies, 34%: 
manufacturing and engineering exec- 


utives, 42%: designers and draftsmen, 
7%; toolmakers and machinists, 6% 
others, 11%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $232.00 $116.00 $58.00 
6 185.00 97.50 54.00 
12 170.00 $2.50 48.75 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Manufacturers Record. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mechanical Catalog. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mechanical Engineering. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mill Supplies, 

(See INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. ) 
Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub- 


lications, Inc. Est. 1928. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page, 


4%x6%. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th N. Ll. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(CCA), 28,240, (gross), 29,374. Com- 


panies, proprietors and managers, 38% 
mechanical executives, 42%; others, 20%. 
Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $38.00 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


For additional data, see page 251. 


New Equipment Digest. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St. 
New York. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. 
For engineering executives responsible 


for design, development and improve- 
nent of all types of machinery and 
other mechanical products. Trim size, 
%xlz. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. N. L A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 


10,877. Engineering exec- 
utives, including company subscriptions 
fcr engineers, 77%; management and 
production executives, 11%; machine de- 


signers and draftsmen, 3%; others, 9%. 


0,400, (@ross), 


Rates— 
Times Page Times Page 
1 $200.00 18 $175.00 
6 190.00 24 170.00 
12 180.00 
For additional data, see page 249. 
Steel. 


(See IRON AND STEEL.) 


Surplus Record, 698 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Est. 1924. Published by T. P. 
Scanlan. Subscription $1. Published Ist. 


Forms close 22nd. Trim size, 8x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 400 
paid (gross), 15,834. Manufacturers, 
S2%; dealers, 4%; mines, 10%; misc. 4%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $105.00 $57.50 $31.00 
6 85.00 47.50 26.25 
12 76.00 42.50 23.75 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Teol-Die-Machine Progress, 215 Fair- 
mount-Cedar Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by George J. Huebner. Est. 1936. 
Free. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, .7%x4%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agen- 
cy discounts, none. N. I. A. A. report on 
request. Circulation (Sworn), 10,944, 
Special tool-die-machine industry, 33%; 
production industries, firms and exec- 
utives, 33%; general, works and produc - 
tion, managers, supts., etc., 27%; misc 
7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page %4 Page 
$75.00 $40.00 $22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 18.50 
12 60.00 32.50 17.00 
Tool Engineer, The, 2842 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. Published by Bramson 


Pub. Co. Official publication Am. Society 
of Tool Engineers. Est. 1932. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x 
10. Published ist Thursday. Forms close 
15th preceding. N. L. A. A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 6,820, (gross), 8,011. 
Plant supts., 40%; tool engineers and 
designers, 20%; master mechanics, 8%; 


owners, company officials, 8%; misc. 24%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $125.00 $65.00 $34.00 
6 110.00 57.50 30.00 
12 100.00 55.00 27.50 


Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 


Sansome St., San Francisco. Published 
by J. S. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 1918. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), paid, 3,177, 
(gross), 3,677. Product manufacturing 
firms, 59%; machinery operating firms, 
17%: local and die making shops, 5%; 
metal stamping shops, 4%; misc., 15% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
$140.00 ets 00 $40.00 
6 110.00 57.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
News, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. 


Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (CCAB), 3,225. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $22.50 
6 65.00 35.00 18.75 
12 60.00 32.50 17.50 


Fraser’s Canadian Trade Directory, Uni- 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
Published by Fraser Pub. Co. Est. 1913. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published annually, De- 
cember. Forms close Nov. 30th. Circu- 
letion (Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $130.00; % page, $70.00; 
% page, $50.00. 

















Our Service Has Not Ended 


The market information service of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not end with the delivery of 


this Market Data Book Number. 


A vast amount of additional and more detailed 
information is available in our files, and requests 
for later or more complete information about any 
field of trade or industry, or any business publi- 


cation, are cordially welcomed. 


We may not be able to give you the specific 
information you require, but frequently we are 
able to direct you to one or more sources where 


the desired information may be obtained. 


Write to the editor for additional information. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ... New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 


Advertising Publications, Inc., also publishes “Advertising Age,” The National Newspaper of Advertising. 
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bar Reeve 


For Effective Selling to the Manufacturing Industries 


@ FACTORY Is The Only ABC-ABP Paper Serving Plant Operating 
Men In All Manufacturing Industries 


@ FACTORY Publishes More Editorial Articles On Plant Operat- 
ing Problems Than Any Other Business Paper 


@ FACTORY Has More Plant Operating Men As Subscribers Than 
Any Other Business Paper 


EDITORIAL — FACTORY deals with all kinds of management, produc- MARKET — FACTORY’s market is exclusively the manufacturing in- 


tion, and maintenance subjects common to the operation of plants in dustries...a multibillion dollar market whose size is indicated by 
the manufacturing industries. Designed to be both practical as well as these Census of Manufactures’ figures: 
authoritative, FACTORY’s editorial columns command the interest of Annual value of products (1935) ....... $45,759,000,000 


Cost of materials, containers, fuel, and 
purchased electrical energy (1935) 

Connected horsepower (1929) .......... 

Total gainfully employed ............+-. 


the most progressive plant operating men in every industry . . . interest 
that creates desires for materials and equipment described on the ad- 
vertising pages. 


26,263 ,000,000 
42,869,000 
8,454,000 


READER INTEREST — There has never been, to our knowledge, a 


reader interest survey made among plant operating men in the manu- CIRCULATION — FACTORY has more paid circulation than any 


other publication serving the broad manufacturing field. The most 



























facturing industries that did not show FACTORY to have more 
readers in this group than any other business paper. Recent studies 
of FACTORY's readership showed each personal copy enjoys an 
average readership of 3.4 readers and each company copy 4,5 readers. 


ADVERTISERS — During the first 10 months of 1938, FACTORY 


carried the advertising of 285 manufacturers placed by 156 agencies. 
These general classifications indicate the kinds of products advertised 
in FACTORY: 


Building Maintenance and Construction Materials; Electrical Equip- 
ment; Factory Control Systems; Factory Furniture; Heating; Venti- 
lating and Air Conditioning; Instruments; Meters and Recorders; 
Insurance; Lighting; Lubrication; Materials Handling; Materials for 
Manufacture; Mechanical Power Transmission; Packing and Ship- 
ping; Pipe Systems and Valves; Power Generation; Sanitary Equip- 
ment; Shop Equipment and Supplies; Welding. 


recent ABC statement (June 30, 1938) shows a total net paid of 
25,081 and a total distribution of 27,225. Typical of how FACTORY 
reaches the worthwhile companies in all industries are the following 
circulation analyses: 


FACTORY reached companies who did 82.5% of the important 
new plant construction ($125,000 or over) in 1937, as well as 
92% of the dividend paying manufacturing companies whose stocks 
were listed on the New York Stock Exchange in 1937. 


BUYING INFLUENCE — Industrial salesmen can be relied upon to be 


the best judges of ‘““Who must be sold in industry?”’ A survey among 

2,500 industrial salesmen revealed these facts about buying influence: 
90.3% said the Plant Operating Man was one of the three most 
important men to be sold in order to get business from factories. 
70.5% said the Plant Operating Man was the most important man 
to be sold in order to get business from factories. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution) 





Me anvuracrurine operations in the 
(‘nited States were carried on by 169,- 
111 establishments in 1935, according to 
a summary of industries reporting to 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures. This 
was an increase of 20.3 per cent over 
1933, but still 19.4 per cent below the 
1929 count. Only those establishments 
producing products valued at $5,000 or 


more annually were included in the 
report. 
These establishments employed 23.2 


per cent more wage earners in 1935 than 
in 1933, paid 45.8 per cent more in wages 
and 56.6 per cent more for materials, 
and turned out products whose combined 
value exceeded the 1933 total by 46.6 
per cent. 

The 1935 figures to which the above 
percentages refer are: Wage earners 
(average for the year), 7,378,845; wages, 
$7,545,338,434; cost of materials, con- 
tainers, fuel, and purchased electric en- 
ergy, $26,263,493,668; value of products, 
$45,759,763,062. (See table). These fig- 
ures cover manufacturing as carried on 
in factories and mills, and also include 
data for printing and publishing. (In 
surveys which have been made in vari- 
ous industries, it has been found that 
usually 20 per cent of the units account 
for 80 per cent of the business.) 

The cost of materials, fuel, etc., and 
the value of products are gross totals 
which necessarily include large amounts 
of duplication due to the use of the prod- 
ucts of some industries as materials in 
others. Careful estimates indicate that 
the net value (at f.o.b. factory prices 
not retail prices) of finished manufac- 
tured products, in the form in which 
they reach ultimate consumers, was ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the gross 
value, or $31,000,000,000 in 1935, $21,- 
000,000,000 in 1933, and $47,000,000,000 
in 1929. 

The “value added by manufacture” 
(calculated by subtracting cost of mate- 
rials, fuel, etc., from value of products), 
which represents the net amount of new 
value created by the manufacturing 
processes carried on in the respective 
industries, shows an increase of 34.1 
per cent, comparing 1935 with 1933—a 
rate of increase considerably below that 
for wages (45.8 per cent) and far below 
that for cost of materials, fuel, etc. (56.6 
per cent). 

The amount remaining after deduct- 
ing the combined outlay in 1935 for sal- 
aries, wages, materials, containers, fuel, 
and electric energy (the only items of 
expense covered by the Census of Manu- 
factures) from value of products was 
$9,659,238,720. This residue covers vari- 
ous overhead costs—such as interest, 
rent, depreciation, taxes (except inter- 
nal-revenue and processing taxes, which 
are included in cost of materials), in- 
surance, and advertising—and in addi- 
tion includes what may be termed “fac- 








CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS BASED ON PAY ROLL 1955 
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9 COUNTIES ACCOUNT FOR 79% OF 
TOTAL PAY ROLL OF INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 








tory profits,” but does not include the 
profits accruing from the business done 
by separate sales departments operated 
by manufacturing concerns. The resid- 
ual amount in question shows an in- 
crease of 22.0 per cent as compared with 
$7,919,703,411 for 1933 but is 41.8 per 
cent less than the corresponding amount 
for 1929, namely, $16,593,804,950. 

The following tabulation made by 
Business Week after an analysis of the 
1935 census, shows important regional 
shifts in manufacturing activity from 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
sections to the East North Central, 
Southern and Pacific Coast areas: 


PER CENT OF TOTAL VALUE OF 
MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODUCED 
BY REGIONS 




































































REGION 1909 1919 1929 1935 
New England ..... 12.9 11.5 9.1 8.7 
Middle Atlantic ... 34.5 31.8 30.4 28.0 
East North Central 25.2 28.4 30.9 31.8 
West North Central 8.7 8.3 7.6 7.4 
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—The Cleveland Trust Company Business 
Bulletin. 
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—1935 Census of Business 
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South Atlantic .... 6.7 7.1 7.5 9, 
East South Central. 3.0 2.6 2.9 3.3 
West South Central 3.0 3.7 4.0 4.2 
eee 1.8 1.4 1.8 1.3 
PEED  eveenseeesses 4.1 5.1 5.9 6.3 
United States ..... 1086.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

From data supplied by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the 


Bureau of Census, Business Week has 
compiled the following table showing a 
regional breakdown of the national in- 
come: 

NATIONAL INCOME 


REGION 1937 1936 
New England..$ 5,304,000,000 $ 5,076,000,000 


Middle Atlantic. 19,064,000,000 18,157,000,000 
East North 
GemepGs cccces 15,255,000,000 14,011,000,000 


West North 
Central 
South Atlantic. 
East South 
Central 
West South 


5, 960,000,000 
6,702,000,000 


825,000,000 
,407,000,000 


ao 


2,801,000,000 766,000,000 


COMMPRE .2cs0 4,558,000,000 4,249,000,000 
Mountain ...... 2,075,000, 000 1,863 ,000,000 
Pacific 5,816,000,000 5,629,000,000 


United States.. $67, 534,000,000 $63,984,000,000 

The accompanying distortion map 
which illustrates this analysis shows 
that while New York State ranks first 
in all three fields, it is less important as 
a manufacturing state than as a retail 
or wholesale distributing state. The 
East North Central states are much 
more important as manufacturing states 
than as wholesale or retail areas. In the 
past few years, the East North Central 
states have definitely displaced the Mid- 
dle Atlantic in the industrial market on 
the triple count of value of goods pro- 
duced, wage earners employed and 
wages paid. 

By geographic divisions, the 169,111 
manufacturing establishments reporting 
to the 1935 census were located as fol- 
lows: 

LOCATION OF PACTORIGA, t 





ue of 

mber products 
New England ....... 15,244 $ 3,987,651,924 
Middle Atlantic ..... 54,156  12,825,667,852 
East North Central... 37,167 14,532,086,085 
West North Central... 14,058 3,381,004,009 
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West NortH CENTRAL 


dustries in 1935 according to several 


South Atlantic 15,408 4,110,429,794 1,378 
East South Central .. 6,440 1,488,480,188 Minnesota ........ 3,738 765,731, : 
West South Central... 8,230 —1,913,904,192 EE “atueesps i. Se 586,014,322 evaluations is as follow: 
BEOGMCRER cccccceccces 3,438 617,282,202 Missouri ..... , 4,408 1,205,876,698 RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LEADING 
PUD cvccevevesscees 14,970 2,903,256,816 North Dakota .... 329 42,913,328 INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 
— South Dakota .. 409 56,332,630 STATES, 1935 
BORED cece 169,111 evr 5,799, 763,062 Nebraska ...... 1,154 peg BY VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
‘ Kansas ...... eee 1,508 468,690,29 Value of 
More than half of the manufacturing gegen Astanee Rank oe sondnet 
activity in the United States is concen- Delaware ....... 343 86,451,838 . Motor vehicles. not includ- 
D rT r. abli Maryland ...... 2,697 757,852,170 ing motorcycles ......... $2,391,089,954 
RRS 38 SS SRMNEEES Coe, Cee = af Cilanis. a0 74,010,498 2. Meat. packing, whoiesaic.. 2°362/369,081 
as such by the Bureau of the Census for WED. ottanacens 2,283 719,898,430 3. Steel-works and rolling- 
_ " rae > ; West Virginia 1,045 373,309,956 Se, SED. ca neccceoane 1,931,318, 220 
census purposes. Each of these areas is Sesth Ginteliem 2'632 1.111977. 871 . Sn ae 1's38' 621913 
one from which at least 40,000 wage South Carolina 1,137 300,987,378 5. Motor-vehicle bodies and 
ag (rs we 29 . 7eOTRia «....-.-> 2,85! 523,294,587 motor-vehicle parts ..... 1,550,924,169 
earners were reported for the 1929 Cen Florida 1920 162.677 166 PF ie OS 


sus of Manufactures, and 30,000 for 1935, 


East SoutTH CENTRAL 


and children’s, ‘not else- 


— 


269,624,289 

















and which comprises one or more contig- Kentucky ......... 1,637 470,900,846 where classified .......... 
a le “ially i : ‘ * Tennessee — 2.011 531,338,490 7. Bread and other bakery 
uous, industrially important counties. A Alabama 1,730 364,309,737 NE, ee dee cre de 1, 235,072,900 
breakdown of the manufacturing activ- Mississippi ... 1,062 121,931,115 8. Printing and en eee 
ity » areas or 4 lone ; West SouTH CENTRAL newspaper and periodical 1,192,818,988 
ity In these areas for 1935 is given in an Arkansas ......... 1,072 122,447,739 9. Cotton manufactures ..... 1,030,767, 654 
accompanying table. Louisiana 1,622 soe aes eee 10. Electrical er ap- 900.480.40 
. 4 ture ; Oklahoma .. 1,345 282, 47 paratus and supplies .... .430.400 
The number of manufacturing estab ——...... 4191 1,072'566.428 BY NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
lishments in each state and the value MounrarIn a 
, ; 5 w Montana ....... 486 124,778,215 establish - 
of their products produced in 1935 were idaho co nante 459 67 549 963 mente 
as follows: Wyoming .. 212 45,289,546 1. Bread and other bakery prod- 19.068 
N TUFACTU iG IST! JSHMENTS Colorado Serres 1,175 176,581,246 WE cceestscisias Pee , 
aT atLtE oD ae )—soew Mexico ...... 198 15,300,706 2. Printing and pubiishing, book, 
UCTS, 1935 Arizona ......... 279 55,928,546 music and job .............-. 10,961 
Number of i séeenwas : 543 115,922,525 3. Printing and publishing, news- a 
establish- Value of DNL. cc cscccses 85 15,931,455 paper and periodical ssteee 8.879 
ments products* PACIFIC 4. Apparel, women’s, misses’, and 
United States ...... 169,111 $45,759,763,062 Washington ... 2,865 478,385,098 children’s, not elsewhere 
NEW ENGLAND Oregon ....... 1,722 265,437,426 P Classified ............++s+s00. 8,464 
SD acenmeh ans . 1,203 274,870,206 California ..... 10,383 2,159,434,292 5. Lumber and timber products. 5,981 
New Hampshire . 788 209,384,111 on emates for coat of materials and °° 1©¢;, manufactured ........... 3.550 
Vermont ........ ; 672 82,696,255 he aggregates for cost of materials an 5, SOME ccoscounscasenens aseeoen 3,458 
Massachusetts 8.316 2.095.389.595 value of products include large but_inde- 8. Beverages, non-alcoholic .... 3175 
Rhode Island ..... 1425 ”"418,888.747 terminable amounts of duplication due to 9. Furniture, including store and 
Connecticut Phe 2840 906. 423.010 the use of the products of some industries GED TGMIGD cccccccccccess 3.035 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. iho ta as materials by others. 10. Machine shops go ee nrnas* 5 sta aan 
> —— ee ane . BY NUMBER OF TAGE v 
New Jersey... ‘7468 243a;49e;s90 ‘For classification and summary pur- Wage 
_ Pennsylvania ..... 13,050 4,291,847,924 poses, the Bureau of the Census groups aa 
OHIO CENTRAL 9 101 3.685,441,642 11. manufacturing establishments into “953 002 
Indiana ....... 3,964  1,672,608,002 sixteen divisions as shown in the accom- 1. Cotton manufactures ...... -. 383,002 
Illinois :....: ' 12'090 «=. 3818213281 : 2. Steel-works and rolling-mill 
Michigan .... 5.592 4,020,909.490 panying tabulation. - , DED sce cntiseerbesaess 359,630 
Wisconsin .... 6,330 1,334,913,670 The relative importance of leading in- (Continued on Page 261) 
Summary of Manufacturing Industries by Groups, 1935 
Cost of ma- 
terials, con- 
Wage tainers, fuel, 
earners and pur- 
Number of (average chased Value added 
Group establish- for the electric Value of by 
No. Industry Group ments year) Wages energy products manufacture 
PE’ ‘cvns nubian’ skeawe 169,111 7,378,845  $7,545,338,434 $26,263,493,668 $45,759,763,062 $19,496,269,394 
1. Food and kindred prod- | 
RS a ere 48,936 797,442 799,881,481 6,721,920,280 9,510,674,624 2,788,754,344 
2. Textiles and their prod- 1f 
PL stnthdeewereevanas 22,847 1,687,737 1,371,172,927 3,250,930,809 6,060,833,927 2,563,474,488 
3. Forest products ....... 16,127 579,012 438,395,310 776,490,700 1,662,220,620 885,729,920 
4. Paper and allied prod- 
ME cicbnivanusdeateas 2,945 235,665 235,724,527 885,720,310 1,523,186,440 637,466,130 tl 
5. Printing, publishing, and el 
allied industries ...... 22,606 304,842 446,372,062 498,768,924 2,164,995,20 1,552,819,152 lo 
6. Chemicals and allied m 
DE neétecekakadee 7,419 276,434 285,874,642 1,446,983,646 2,837,315,314 1,390,331,668 di 
7. Products of petroleum 4 
gee 1,208 116,111 161,517,125 1,780,798,581 2,464,274,367 683,475,786 sh 
8. Rubber products ....... 466 114,681 133,715,235 368,581,861 677,659,111 309,077,250 t] 
9. Leather and its manu- a 
eae 3,506 310,755 279,739,647 690,431,980 1,224,431,165 533,999,185 by 
10. Stone, clay, and glass er 
PTOGUCES 2 nc cccccccces 5,722 233,205 226,139,505 352,345,667 946,479,957 594,134,290 
11. Iron and steel and their fa 
products, not including er 
0 ae eee 6,441 775,905 877,925,648 2,375,387,059 4,265,327,155 1,889,940,096 19 
12. Nonferrous metals and wl 
their products ....... 5,411 214,986 232,650,890 1,089,146,199 1,668,561,121 579,414,922 hone 
13. Machinery, not including 
transportation  equip- ee 
MONE ..cccccccccccecs 11,778 790,649 913,301,819 1,521,408,162 3,816,331,680 2,294,923,518 - 
14. Transportation equip- tri 
ment, air, land, and ave 
; WE cceetssaeavesews 1,868 480,889 656,313,570 2,986,859,300 4,305,628,515 1,318,769,215 the 
15. Railroad repair shops.. 675 155,310 206,346,132 187,528,762 420,097,165 232,568,403 we 
16. Miscellaneous industries 11,156 305,222 280,267,914 1,330,191,428 2,211,746,694 881,555,266 spe 
—U. 8. Department of Commerce. lin 
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Apparel, women’s, misses’, and 
children’s not elsewhere 
classified 59, 

Lumber and timber products. 255,230 


4 
5. Motor vehicle bodies and mo- 
tor-vehicle parts .......... 240,757 
C, TEE MR adc ceksndenedsndes 219,776 
7. Bread and other bakery prod- 
RE PE ae Fe 218,423 
8. Boots and shoes, other than 
a rrr 202,113 
9. Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies......... 179,641 
10. Wool and hair manufactures. 166,604 


re 
_— 


SLATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LEADING 
INDUSTRIES IN U. S&S. 


BY WAGES PAID 
Wages 

1. Steel-work and rolling-mill 

DE bc bcednwehentesees $439,668,575 
2. Motor-vehicle bodies and mo- 

tor-vehicle parts .......... 328,374,734 
3. Bread and other bakery prod- 

WE eck dt kseescecesecceesens 248,532,375 


4. Cotton manufactures 247,844,395 


5. Motor vehicles, not including 


eee 217,039,434 
6. Printing and publishing, 

newspaper and periodical... 192,890,180 
se Ff (ha 184,477,787 


8. Railroad repair shops, steam. 179,363,325 


9. Boots and shoes, other than 


CUD aeandnscceceseseeckas 172,348,507 
10. Printing and publishing, book, 
TRUSIC BBE JOD cc cccccccces 168,771,916 
BY VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 
1. Printing and publishing, news- 
paper and periodical ..... $889,864,639 
2. Steel works and rolling mill 
EEE. scnsnsndesasiesnecs 820,855,627 
Electrical machinery ap- 
paratus and supplies ...... 589,526,442 


4. Motor vehicles, not including 


SN sé naksccesecanex 576,957,929 
5. Bread and other bakery 

ee eee 565,364,704 
6. Motor vehicle bodies and 


motor vehicle parts ....... 547,817,958 

Apparel, women’s, misses’, 
and children’s, not else- 
where classified 


ptnéeesesss Gee 
8. Printing and publishing, book, 


gs Eee 464,839,814 
9. Cotton manufactures ....... 404,246,800 
10. Machinery not elsewhere 

GEE. S&S ckeeeenneenaeeee 363,699,395 


BY COST OF MATERIALS, CONTAINERS, 
FUEL, AND PURCHASED ELECTRIC 
ENERGY 
1. Meat packing, wholesale. . .$2,030,004,273 

2. Motor vehicles, not includ- 


ing motorcycles ......... 1,814,132,025 
3. Petroleum refining ........ 1,478,224, 853 
4. Steel works and rolling mill 

DUNE: a. 0<-centscevccires 1,110,462,593 
5. Motor vehicle bodies and 

motor vehicle parts...... 1,003,106,211 
6. Flour and other grain-mill 
Z SE. aisentendanedsee 716,211,753 
7. Bread and other bakery 

era 669,708,196 
G. GR tccenesecsnsecens 641,312,972 


8. Cotton manufactures 626,520,854 


19. Apparel, women’s, misses’, 
and children’s, not else- 
where classified ......... 622,031,073 


The total volume of industrial produc- 
tion in the United States declined mod- 
erately during the first half of 1938, fol- 
lowing the severe drop in the last four 
months of 1937. Industrial output 
dropped from 117 (1923-25—=100) in 
August to 80 in January, and moved 
slowly lower to 76 in May, according to 
the seasonally adjusted index compiled 
by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The decline in the output of manu- 
factured products, which was quite gen- 
eral and severe in 1937, persisted in 
1938. Output of nondurable goods, 
which declined by somewhat more than 
one-fifth from the spring of 1937 to Jan- 
uary 1938, continued at that restricted 
level. Operations in this group of indus- 
tries during the first six months of 1938 
averaged about one-fifth lower than in 
the corresponding period of 1937, and 
were only five and three per cent, re- 
spectively, above the output in these 
lines during the first half of 1932 and 
1933. The severe curtailment in cotton 
consumption, woolen-mill activity, and 





Each of the 33 


33 areas. 


The “industrial areas” 





Haven—Water- 


General Statistics of Manufacturers for Industrial Areas, 1935 


“industrial areas’’ established for Census purposes is an area from 
which at least 40,000 wage earners were reported in the Manufacture Census for 1929, 
and which comprises one or more contiguous, industrially important counties. 
than half of the manufacturing activity of the United States is concentrated in these 


should not be confused with the “metropolitan districts’ 
established for Population Census purposes, each of which includes, with the central 
city or cities, all the adjacent and contiguous minor civil divisions (townships, etc.) 
having a density of at least 150 inhabitants per square mile. 

(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national] output, plants with 
annual production valued under $5,000 have been excluded since 1919.) 


7,378,845 $7,545,338,434 $26,263,493,668 $45,759,763,062 $19,496,269,394 
4,643,627,910 15,394,384,404 


Wage 
Number earners 
of es- (average 
tablish- for the 
Area* ments year) Wages 
UNITED 
STATES..... 169,111 
INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS, TOTAL. 92,291 4,089,857 
New York City 
ROE. ccccces 32,237 778,151 899,211,275 
Chicago area .. 9,333 429,517 506,219,785 
Detroit area .. 2,517 331,505 466,685,039 
Philadelphia 
RHO. seccccees 5,859 315,940 340,339,804 
Boston area ... 5,225 230,277 240,707,377 
Pittsburgh area 1,946 179,320 201,180,401 
Providence—Fall 
River—New 
Bedford area 1,965 142,661 128,821,558 
Cleveland area. 2,384 140,090 165,933,317 
Bridgeport—New 


More 


Cost of 
materials, con- 
tainers, fuel, 


and purchased Value added 
electric Value of by 
energy products manufactureft 


27,619,084,139 12,224,699,735 


5,739,066,878  2,754,416,658 
77,129,154  1,452,738,513 
1, 


037,973,771 


2,984,650,220 
1,924,390,641 3,3 
1,637,221,062  2,675,194,833 
1,034,761,069  1,895,766,494 
658,356,282 1,248,093,619 589,737,337 
591,896,724  1,049,319,294 457,422,570 


535,466,696 


277,676,628 257, 
862,497,816 405, 7: 


456,766,108 


, 290,145,515 
4 347,729,057 
294,732,830 


245,207,308 535,35 
540,005,337 887 
318,919,202 


519,321,547 844,006,048 324,684,501 
368,729,520 625,779,625 257,050,105. 
368,462,103 627,325,704 258,863,601 
483,528,976 758,704,330 275,175,354 
534,490,950 829,371,028 294,880,078 
150,493,124 306,008,324 155,515,200 
268,092,765 432,869,376 164,776,611 

81,445,408 216,889,886 135,444,478 
192,216,111 366,103,351 173,887,240 
269,840,836 444,815,304 174,974,468 

92,259,148 190,603,479 98,344,331 


156,476,636 258,702,385 102,225,749 
102,920,164 241,628,306 138,708,142 
56,067,273 124,949,275 68,882,002 
96,234,243 196,715,275 100,481,032 
98,138,073 214,143,270 116,005,197 
353,920,881 479,667,529 125,746,648 
134,955,571 262,188,338 127,232,767 
125,539,972 238,387,664 112,847,692 


*New York City area: Bronx, Kings, New York, 
Queens, Richmond, and Westchester counties, 
N. Y.; Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Pa- 
saic, and Union counties, N. J. 

Chicago area: Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake and 
Will counties, Ill.; Lake County, Ind. 

Detroit area: Oakland and Wayne counties. 

Philadelphia area: Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 


Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties, Pa.; 
Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester Coun- 
ties, N. J 

Boston area: Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk counties. 

Pittsburgh area: Allegheny, Beaver, Washing- 
ton, and Westmoreland counties. 

Providence—Fall River—New Bedford area: 
Providence County, R. I.; Bristol County, 


Mass. 
Cleveland area: 
Bridgeport—New Haven-Waterbury area: 

field and New Haven counties, 


Cuyahoga and Lorain counties. 
Fair- 


St. Louis area: St. Louis City and St. Louis 
County, Mo.; Madison and St. Clair coun- 
ties, Ill. 


Milwaukee area: Kenosha, Milwaukee and Ra- 
cine counties. 

Los Angeles area: Los Angeles County. 
Cincinnati area: Butler and Hamilton counties, 
Ohio, Campbell and Kenton counties, Ky. 
Baltimore area: Baltimore City and Baltimore 

County. 


energy. 





bury area 1,644 123,074 125,379,46 
St. Louis area. 2,555 116,683 122,834,55 
Milwaukee area 1,790 101,734 117,419,29 
Los Angeles area 4,368 96,499 109,048,97 
Cincinnati area 1,742 86,941 97,927,191 
Baltimore area 1,928 86,088 86,180,154 
Buffalo area... 1,443 83,378 100,228,933 
San Francisco— 

Oakland area 3,142 78,690 93,714,891 
Worcester area 1,049 73,827 75,329,102 
Youngstown 

7? ee 434 61,326 72,769,310 
Hartford area.. 670 55,225 59,938,026 
Akron area ... 302 49,898 70,427,273 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul area 1,645 49,791 53,720,720 
Allentown- 

Bethlehem area 588 48,818 42,126,922 
Wheeling area. 401 47,807 54,281,243 
Rochester area. 790 44,903 50,878,432 
Reading area 471 42,338 40,693,119 
Springfield- 

Holyoke area. 595 40,537 42,836,547 
Albany-Schenec- 

tady-Troy area 595 40,210 45,896,608 
Kansas City area 1,010 38,787 43,142,329 
Toledo area 512 37,917 44,983,893 
Indianapolis area 736 36,828 39,492,726 
Scranton-Wilkes- 

Barre area 606 34,882 28,278,646 
Dayton area 436 34,336 43,130,090 
Seattle- 

Tacoma area. 1,373 31,879 35,870,910 


+Value of products less cost of materials, containers, fuel, and purchased electric 


52,837,390 111,857,371 59,019,981 


83,421,269 204,933,808 121,512,539 
135,141,863 224,160,430 89,018,567 


Erie and Niagara counties. 
Alameda, Contra 
San Mateo 


Buffalo area: 

San Francisco—Oakland area: 
Costa, Marin, San Francisco and 
counties. 


Worcester area: Worcester County. 


Youngstown area: Mahoning and Trumbull 
counties, Ohio; Lawrence and Mercer coun- 
ties, Pa. 


Hartford County. 
Summit County. 


Hartford area: 
Akron area: 


Minneapolis—St. Paul area: Dakota, Hennepin, 
and Ramsey counties. 

Allentown—Bethlehem area: Lehigh and North- 
ampton counties. 

Wheeling area: Brooks, Hancock, and Ohio 
counties, W. Va.; Belmont, Columbiana, and 


Jefferson counties, Ohio. 

Rochester area: Monroe County. 

Reading area: Berks County. 

Springfield—Holyoke area: Hampden County. 

Albany—Schenectady—Troy area: Albany, Rens- 
selaer, and Schenectady counties. 

Kansas City area: Clay and Jackson counties, 
Mo.: Wyandotte County, Kans. 

Toledo area: Lucas County. 

Indianapolis area: Marion County. 

Scranton—Wilkesbarre area: Lackawanna and 
Lucerne counties. 

Dayton area: Montgomery County. 

Seattle-Tacoma area: King and Pierce counties, 


—U. 8. Department of Commerce. 








boot and shoe production during the 
final months of 1937 indicated a rate of 
operations in finishing lines below the 
more steady rate of consumer purchases 
of the products of these industries. 

Silk and rayo1 deliveries to mills 
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dropped sharply from the midsummer to 
the end of 1937, then recovered about 
one-third of this decline in the first 
quarter of 1938, a recovery which was 
not fully sustained. Activity at meat- 
packing establishments proceeded at a 
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Established 1905--long before any other publication of its kind that 
has continued its individual existence._—Published continuously—same 
name and ownership-—Superior, experienced production staff, ade- 


quately financed. 
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ssa) | ‘THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 
e TO ALL => 

| AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


ECONOMY 
oF IN ITS CLIENTELE........ Over $10,000,000 class—more 
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avenveusse Paid Circulation— than 1,700 Organizations. 
=e Co ($15.00 sub.; $1 0.00 Over $1,000,000 class—more 
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renewal) 





Send for A.B... audit and om Seow Se 
: full explanation more than 10,000. 

Vastly more than a Directory, Thomas’ Register combines, side by side in one volume, the 
informative advantages of a complete Directory to all Manufacturers, plus more manufacturers’ 
product descriptions (advertising) of Condensed Catalog type than are to be found in all strictly 
Collective Catalogs and trade papers combined. 

Its Directory Feature is complete, authentic, classified to instantly furnish a list of all 
manufacturers of any product or kind of product, about 70,000—all names are listed free, non- 
advertisers as carefully as advertisers. Its primary aim is up-to-date accuracy and completeness, 
regardless of advertising. —Intending buyers seek informative advertising.—It secures their first 


attention, and preference in inquiries. 


Serves a highly rated clientele (averaging $100,000 each) .— 
They demand a service impossible in a free distribution guide and 


pay a substantial price for Thomas’. AS MANY. 


and at lowest cost. 


Rates: On Ordinary Pages in Any Product Classification: 





yond the first. 


{| The total cost of any number of spaces of various sizes, or all 
of one size, may be computed as follows (the basis used is 


All in excess of 3 inches, $10.00 per inch. 
Add to the total above, two dollars for each separate Halftones, 100-screen. 


THOMAS’ REGISTER 


THE NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF “WHERE TO BUY” INFORMATION ... ALL PRODUCTS... EVERYWHERE 





Habitually Consulted by 


Executives Engineering Depts. 
Purchasing Depts. -Production Mgrs. 
Research Depts. : 

Superintendents Sales Mgrs. 
Laboratories Dept. Heads 


And by all other “KEY” individuals 
concerned with operation, investigating, 
specifying and buying. 


4600 Pages 9 x 14 
All Lines — Everywhere 





Multiple Use 


In most cases, the one copy 
in the organization is used by all 
its individuals having to do with 
purchasing activities, just as the 
one copy of the Mercantile 
Agency book in an organization 
is used by all individuals inter- 
ested in its field of information. 


The Annual Edition of from 
10,000 to 11,000 falls far short 
of the effective ‘‘circulation.” 











THE ONLY A. B.C. PAID CIRCULATION PURCHASING GUIDE 


MORE THAN 3,000 ADVERTISERS (1938)—-NO OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION HAS AS MANY—FEW HALF 


MORE THAN 90% USE “KEYS.’”’ — MORE THAN 94% 


It has long since established an outstanding record for produc- 
tion of desirable buying inquiries. . . . Many comparative records AVERAGE RENEWAL. 
have been kept by advertisers, and the Register, by a wide mar- Because Thomas’ Register Delivers Direct Buying Inquiries at a 
gin, leads in largest volume of inquiries of high sales potential, Cost in Satisfactory Relation to Value, Largely the SAME AS 


WHEN MATERIALS ARE PURCHASED. 
ADVERTISING RATES Experience of its 3,000 advertisers, many of them continuously for 20 years or 

more, indicate Catalog Type Copy (Factually Informative) for the best results at 
lowest cost. Each advertisement should refer to only one product, and appear in that product classification. 


Advertising space in the Register should be specified by Unit Number (as below) and 
not by “page” or fraction of page. Unit No. 1 is the full page, or largest single unit. 


3 COLUMNS WIDE (7%") (Across Page) 2 COLUMNS WIDE (5") (Outside Columns) 1 COLUMN WIDE (2%”) 

Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate 
No. 1—74% in. x 12% in iene $425.00 ek, ae Ee ak Ee Dcavessassacese $330.00 No. 15—2% in. x 10 in..............$150.00 
“ 2-—-7% in. x 10 in.... - 350.00 - o—5 in. x 10 st cdeececsnenes. 16—-2% in. x 7% in.............. 165.0 
3—7% in. x 6 = in..... , 230.00 ° Bae Th BR Pee Ws cctnces -.- 220.00 iam De 7 i - Saar 110.00 
—7% in. x 5 in. aan 200.00 - Been eee Bilis ekecvevonsace ee a. \ eh ee 100.00 
5--7% in. x 4 in. : 170.00 “ 12-5 in. x 5 rt Sl en ake OG bc bonncnnennn< 80.06 
67% in. x 31/3 in 150.00 See Oe. Micnkécckncvsenc Ee (Additional space: $10.00 per column inch. 

7—7% in. x 2% in. secs SEO Bee Be BR Be Miscccastsccancn 110.00 $375.00 per additional page.) 
| Two or more full pages (No. 1), $375.00 for each page be- {| Allowance for listing in bold face type under classifications of 


products made by the advertiser, not to exceed one bold face 
for each $10.00 of amount of contract. 
Division of Space to Appear Under Two or More Classifications 
ene esl. 2% tn. wits): Bulk space may be divided into parts, each part appearing 
) under a separate classification, at an additional cost of $2.00 for 
First inch, $50.00; next two inches, $15.00 per inch. each additional position used. 
Minimum space to be used across page: Three columns wide, 
No. 10; Two columns wide, No. 13. 


space, exclusive of the first. Reverse cuts not acceptable. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


aa MDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS ____ TO MORE THAN 51,000 ACTIVE 


ccA PLANT OPERATING MEN IN 
THE LARGER PLANTS IN ALL 
INDUSTRIES FOR ONLY $79 


TO $85 A MONTH— 


Industry's Only Specialized What's New Reporting Service, (High Spots from “THE IEN PLAN”)* 
The SPOT Where Men in Industry LOOK FOR What They Need 


























1. The IEN Market 


Comprises 51,857 active plant operating men in the larger plants in each of the princ:pal classes of in- 
dustry. If yours is a product with a known market in all or many industries . . . or one that is new or 
relatively so and you want to cover all possible known prospects... as well as to “fish” for new uses 
and applications, you may find as others are that IEN’S broad coverage of industry has interesting 
possibilities in both instances. 


2. IEN’S Circulation ( [{-¥,¥ Audited) 


Because of IEN’S affiliation with Thomas’ Register,with its 27 years of specialized industrial list build- 
ing experience, the problem of getting and maintaining adequate and accurate circulation is a relatively 
simple one. Starting in 1933 from a list of 30,000 companies in all lines rated at $100,000 and up this 
list has since been converted and extended to 51,857 individual names, every one of which has definitely 
requested regular receipt of IEN’S “What’s New” service. Examination of IEN’S current CCA and 
NIAA circulation reports is recommended and will show 83.66% definitely titled to plant operation in 
plants 51.71% of which are rated at one million and over ... more than is available in any other publi- 
cation of similar circulation. 


3. IEN’S Editorial Service 


While the active interest which every active plant operating man has in current and complete knowl- 
edge of all new equipment, parts and materials being brought out for his use is quite obvious... no cen- 
tralized or specialized source for this information existed prior to the introduction of Industrial Equip- 
ment News in 1933. 


Hence its editorial service is original and entirely confined to THE SPECIALIZED REPORTING, 
BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND TRAINED EDITORIAL STAFF, IN BRIEF, 
FACTUAL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL NEW PRODUCTS BEING MADE AVAILABLE EACH 
MONTH FOR USE IN INDUSTRY ... a service original and exclusive to IEN. All manufacturers 
are invited to constantly submit data on their new products to IEN’s editors... certified as new IEN’s 
editors will then write and include descriptions at no cost or obligation of any sort. 


4. Advertising . . . The Nucleus of the “IEN Plan’’* 


Prior to IEN, advertising to all industries was limited to a relatively few manufacturers with appropri- 
ations large enough to meet the relatively high space costs of this class of media. Recognizing this situ- 
ation IEN was originally set up to remedy it with tabloid newspaper format and a definitely limited 
number of pages giving full alongside editorial visibility and display to minimum sized low-cost units 
of space. Because of this specialized format and of the support given it by a similarly presented edi- 
torial content, advertising copy for IEN, therefore, requires no purely attention-getting, space-taking 
display, calls only for brief factual product and/or product application descriptions. Under this unique 
specialized set-up, standard representation in IEN, therefore, requires only 1/9th page space units, 3% 
by 434, equal in size to only % of the usual 7x10 page size, at a cost of only $79 to $85 an issue. Five 
years of successful operation have definitely verified the soundness of the basic “IEN PLAN”... 
already twice as many advertisers (in excess of 325 per issue) are using it as are using any other publi- 
cation of similar circulation ... and those making any effort to trace advertising effectiveness report 
that in addition to the usual benefits of publication advertising they get an important Plus value—viz: 
outstanding results in the form of directly traceable reader inquiries and sales. With 51,857 active 
plant operating men having, over a period of 5 years, become accustomed to USING IEN as their 
SPOT to LOOK FOR “What’s New” and for their current needs, it continues to be an increasingly 
good spot for really productive advertising . . . and particularly so when that brand of advertising costs 
only $79 to $85 a month for standard representation. 











* “Seeing is believing” . . . hence we urge a thoroughgoing examination of any actual 
issues, as well as of the complete “IEN PLAN”, both of which will be sent on request. 





W. E. IRISH, Editor F. MORSE SMITH, V. P. and Mar. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
THOMAS PUBLISHING Co. CCA! 461 8th Ave., New York City 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





relatively even pace at about the aver- 
age level of the preceding two years 
Production of petroleum products showed 
an extension of the downward trend 
which began in the fall of 1937. Output 
of tobacco products, contrary to the gen- 
eral movement in the nondurable-goods 
industries, moved irregularly upward. 

Output of durable manufactures, al 
though turning downward later in 1937 
than the nondurable-goods industries, 
fell more rapidly during the final four 
months of the year. The usual seasonal 
rise was not fully experienced in these 
lines during the first half of 1938, result- 
ing in a moderate decline in the adjust 
ed index. Operations in the durable 
goods industries averaged less than 50 
per cent of the 1937 rate for the com- 
parable calendar period, but were 40 and 
50 per cent, respectively, above the av- 
erages for the first half of 1932 and 
1933. The production of steel and iron 
manufactures and lumber items, after 
allowance for seasonal advances, showed 
an irregular sidewise movement in the 
first six months of 1938. Assemblies of 
automobiles did not experience the usual 
seasonal rise in the first half of 1938. 
Cement production, contrary to the 
movement of other durable manufac- 
tures, advanced in the first half of 1938 

The steel industry operated at 29 per 
cent of ingot capacity in January, 1938, 
moved up by March to 34 per cent, and 
declined in subsequent months to 30 per 
cent in May and to less than 29 per 
cent in June. It reacted in July and 
continued an upward trend, reaching 48 
per cent in September. Automobile as- 
semblies in the United States during 
the first five months of 1938 just topped 
1,000,000 units as compared with over 
2,225,000 units in the same months of 
the previous year. Lumber production 
has shown a smaller relative decline 
from the comparable months of 1937. 
Output in this industry at the high point 
in 1937, however, was low when com- 
pared with the predepression years, as 
the construction industry, especially 
residential building, experienced less of 
a rise in the recovery period than other 
lines. 

The Department of Commerce gives 
the following data on production of se- 
lected products for the first seven 
months of 1938: 

SELECTED INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Per cent 
change 

1938 1938-1929 

Industrial production, 

combined index (unad- 


justed) 1923-25 100. 79 35.2 
Production series: 
Automobiles, thousands 1,345 63.9 
Bituminous coal, M tons 174,641 ~41.6 
Cotton consumption, M 
Salen as 3.106 28.0 
Electri power, ‘millions 
kw-hrs. .. (*) 
Petroleum, crude, M 
bbls (*) 
Pig iron, thousand tons 9,075 64.3 
Steel ingots, thousand 
tons 12,801 62.2 
Wool consumption M 
mk. 3 (*) 
Employment factory (un- 
adjusted) 1923-25 100 79.4 23.8 


Pay rolls, factory (unad- 


‘Average includes preliminary figures for 
July, 1938 
Data for July, 1938, not vet available 
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justed) 1923-25 100 70.4 35.8 
Construction contracts 

awarded millions of 

dollars : p l, 

Ten states accounted for 72 per cent 
of the total value added by manufac- 
ture by all industries, as follows: 


VALUE ADDE D> BY MANU wae TURE BY 
STATES, 193 


534 —58.1 


Per cent 


I il ee chee eae Nees 8.6 
Michigan ........ ee eee ; 8.1 
New Jersey 5.5 
De, wvescenkssesedeen’s 5.2 
California 4.2 
Indiana ....... paNeséedunseedeee 3.7 
TEED. Kécerecsoncdoacesenae — 2.8 


Associations 


National Association of Manufacturers, 


oceania oftotal 11 West 42nd St., New York. 

Seer Sane patevsnsssesesecescosesces TG Machinery & Allied Products Institute, 

Illinois cabeawedn 8.7 221 N. La Salle St.. Chicago. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


A. S. M. BE. Mechanical gama and Di- 
rectory, 29 W. 39th St., New York. Pub- 
lished by The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Established 1912. 


Trim size, 8%x11\% Type page, 7x10 
Published annually, October lst. Forms 
close July Ist No agency commission. 


Circulation 
Statement), 


ish discounts 2 and 5% 
(controlled) (Publisher's 
1937-38 edition, total, 15,000 Comprises 
nearly 80% of A. S. M. E. membership 
and several thousand executives in a 
carefully picked group of leading com- 
panies not covered by A. S. M. E. rep- 
resentation Pres., gen. megr., partners, 
etc., 24%; department chiefs and megrs., 
9%; charge of engreg., plant, purchases, 
research, etc., 44%; charge of production, 
inspection, test, etc., 4%; supts. in charge 
of operations, ass’t supts., etc., 8%; pro- 
fessors, instructors, 4%; sales megrs., en- 
gineers, etc., 7%. Rates—Uniform cat- 
alogs: l page, $200; 2 pages, $360; 3 
pages. $500; each additional page, $100. 
Special individual catalogs: Rates on 
request 

For additional data see page 260. 


Central Manufacturing District Magazine, 
38 S. Dearborn St., Gh hicago. Published 
by Central Mfg. District. Est. 1916. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
5%x8. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 10.500. Indus- 
trial co's, 75%: transportation co’s 6%: 
mercantile and financial co’s, 6%; others, 
13% Rates 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $27.00 
6 $1.00 45.00 24.00 
12 72.00 40.00 22.00 


Factory Management and Maintenance. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc. Est. 1891. For plant operating offi- 
cials in all manufacturing industries. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms 
close 7th for copy, 15th for plates. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 25,081, (gross), 27,225. Com- 
panies, 12%; operating officials, asst. 
mers. and foremen engineers, master 
mechanics, 76%; others, 12%: Rates per 
year—-less than 3 pages, $320; 3 pages, 
$305; 6 pages, $285: 12 pages, $270; 18 
pages, $265: 24 pages, $260 
For additional data see page 254. 

Industrial Equipment News, 461 8th 
Ave., New York. Published by Thomas 
Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, mh eet Type page, 10%x 
14%. Published 10th Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, "15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), May, 1938, 51,857. (gross), 56,375. 


Administrative, 21%; -_ and produc- 
tion, 56%: mainte ni _~ 8%; purchasing, 
10%; others, 5° 
supose 1/9 rage B%x4%) 
3 Se 3 Hy 
6 81.00 


For additional data see page 263 
Industrial Finishing, 222 E. Ohio St., In- 
dianapolis. Published by Practical Pub- 
lications, Ine. Est. 1924. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5x73 Type page, 
4x6%. Published 18th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 10-3. Circulation 
(Sworn), 11,100, tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $80.00 $50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Industrial News Review, 446 Morrison St., 
Portland, Ore. Published by E. Hofer & 
Sens. Type page, 7%x10. Published 25th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 30.00 

6 90.00 54.00 27.00 
12 80.00 48.60 24.00 


Industrial Register, Brown-Marx Bldg 
Birmingham, Ala. Published by Indus- 
trial Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $30.00 $15.00 
26 48.00 24.00 12.00 
52 40.00 20.00 10.00 


Instruments, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Published by Instruments 
Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th pre- 
ceding. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,995 paid, (gross) 
5,000. Rates—1 page, $140; 6 pages, $112; 
12 pages, $100. 

Instrument Maker, 1117 Wolfendale St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly, Feb 
15th. Forms close 30th preceding. N.LA.A 
statement on request Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 4,000 Rates—1 page, $70: 
4 pages, $60; 8 pages, $53; 12 pages, $50 
MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron S8&t., 
Chicago. A consolidation of MacRae’s 
Biue Book, Est. 1910, and Hendrick’s 
Commercial Register, Est. 1892. For 
those who specify or buy for railroads, 
city, state and government depts., public 
utilities, contractors, engineers, archi- 
tects, steel mills, automobile factories, 
refineries, mines, furniture and wood- 
working plants and other industrials. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x10%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published Sept. 1. 
Forms close Aug. 1. Cash discount, 1%. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Circu- 
lation (CCA), 13,018, (gross), 14,296. 
Metal industries, 23%: fabricated, 15%: 
processing industries, 29%; utilities, 220: 
others, 11%. Rates—1 page, $375; ™ 
page, $225; 4% page, $125 

Manufacturers News, 120 s. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Published by Glenn & Co. Est. 
1912. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close, 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,335 


paid, 2,563 free, 4,898 gross. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 oe 00 ty 00 55.00 
6 35.00 83.00 52.00 
12 120. 00 75.00 48.00 
Manufacturers Record, Waters and Com- 
merce Sts., Baltimore. Est. 1882. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10 Published first Wednesday 
of each month. Forms close 25th pre- 


ceding. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Cash discount, 2%. Circulation (ABC). 
4,679, (gross), 6515. Engineering and 
construction, 14%; industrial, 50%; com- 
mercial, 23%; supply houses, 10%; others, 


3%. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $126.00 $64.50 $33.75 
6 116.00 60.00 31.50 
12 112.00 58.00 30.00 
24 104.00 56.00 29.00 


Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St. 


New York. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est 
1906. Serves mechanical engineering 


profession including membership of A. §&. 


M. E. and industry at large. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published monthly, 25th preceding 
Forms close 10th. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. No agency commission. Cash 
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HOW THE STATES SHARE IN MANUFACTURING OUTPUT | 


Based on preliminary census returns for value of products—1935 | 


Left hand figure: Percent of U. S. output of $45,283,350,000. Right hand figure: Value of output in millions 
























































West North East North | 
Central Central New England 
1 : 3,278 31.7% $14353 88 $3,968 
22h a OL Tt c - te *: 
DRO! $56 Ge i | 
MINA . ’ a | 
‘ 4 48% aioe 
“a x ; $418 
$644 - 
2 8% $3970 
le va 
- | £3 
: | as 
Fs 33% — $6022 ISH 
2 L ND #10 < 
: | C) 
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, A Lr 
} = | 
a $3 766 S7RSI6568| 80% $ 9 $ . j », $8? 
rs ___ $4 VA jt ; wo % $74 | 
a - $< sia) | 
4 O¢RIMISe] ALA 2-4. 5.C 07% $30! } 
KT S781 74% $1076 $4363 $77 0 8% $3 Me SA ist FLA 04% $162 | 
West South East South South Atlantic 
Central Central 9.1% $4,103 
42% $1914 33% $1,496 | 
Form of chart devised by Roland P. Falkner and 
Edward T. Frankel, and utilized here by permission raed ae e BUSINESS WEEK 
iiscounts 2% and 5%. Circulation (6 page 7x10 Published 25th preceding 
os. ending June 30, 1938), (ABC), 18,700, Forms close 15th. N.I.A.A. statement on 
gross), 19,035. Manufacturing: metal request Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu- 
dustries, non-metal, 11%: publi lation (ABC), 14,481, (gross), 16,194, 
service, 6%; professional service, 5%; ed- Corporations and partnerships, 8%; pres- 
icational, 7%; students, 26%; others, idents, vice-presidents, treasurers and 
18 Rates secretaries, 8%; safety directors and in- 
es 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page % Page spectors, 25%: dept heads, etc, 6%: 
$165.00 $90.00 $50.00 $28.00 technical executives and engineers, 10%; 
160.00 86.00 17.50 26.50 managers, 12%; supts., 21%; others, 10% 
155.00 84.00 $6.25 25.75 Rates 
2 150.00 $2.00 15.00 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
Other fractional size units are available l $137.50 $72.50 $48.33 
Keep Informed Section.’ Sizes and 6 125.00 65.00 45.83 
tes upon request 12 120.00 62.50 43.33 


For additional data see page 260. — t Di ~ Se Bla 
e ES nen gest, enton Bldg., 
Michigan Manufacturer and Financial (+), MO goCr Published by Beals: 
Record, _ Transportation Bidg., Detroit. ment Digest Publishing Co. Est. 1936 
: Est. 1907. Subscription, $5. Trim size, Free (controlled). Trim size, 11%4x16%. 
9x12. Type page, 8x10%. Published Sat- Type page, 1044x155. Published 5th 
urday. Forms close 2 weeks preceding. Forms close 15th. N. I. A. A. statement 





‘ Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—__ on request Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
' Times 1 Page %e Page % Page culation (CCA), 47,808. Plant and pro- 
= $125.00 $64.00 $32.00 duction management, 51%; general ad- 
: ~ 115.20 60.80 32.00 ministration, 24%; purchasing, 10%; 
ee 108.80 57.60 30.40 maintenance, 8%; misc., 7%. Rates— 
d2 102.40 54.40 28.80 Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
q Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New 1 $156.00 $80.00 
York. Published by Conover-Mast Corp. 3 152.00 78.00 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $4. Free (con- i 150.00 76.00 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 9 148.00 75.00 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 15th 24 units of 1/9 page, $74 per unit; 36 
N. lL. A. A. statement on request Agency units of 1/9 page, $73 per unit; 48 units 
discounts, none Circulation (CCA), 22,- of 1/9 page, $72 per unit. Rates based 
427. (gross), 24,203. Plant operating on space used within one year 
mi 90%; distributors and distributing For additional data see page 257. 
' salesmen, i(%; misc. sh. Rates—l Pacific Coast Industrial Buyers’ Guide, 
page, $225; 6 pages, $210; 12 pages, $189; 94441 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
; IS pages, $180; 24 pages, $175; 12 % Published by Pacific Coast Buyers’ Guide 
page s, $140 per insertion; 12 4 pages, Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Free (controlled). 
$105 per insertion; 12 4g pages, dio per N.LA.A. report on request. Type page, 
} insertion; 12 1 pages, $37.50 per inser- ‘x9. Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms 
t or close 20 preceding rencyv ise 3 
1 For additional data see Back Cover 15.2. 7 A alo mg ee So a ag 
National Safety News, 20 N. Wacker ment), 10,000. Rates 
Drive, Chicago. Published by the Na- Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
tional Safety Council. Est. 1919. Sub- 1 $60.00 $31.00 $16.50 
scription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type 6 50.00 27.50 13.50 
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Pacific Factory, 637 Call Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


10-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 

ment), 6,041. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 $32.50 
6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 80.00 7.50 27.50 


Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton St., New 
York. Est. 1901. Published by Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $82.00 $50.00 

6 130.00 70.00 42.50 
12 120.00 65.00 40.00 


Sweet’s Catalog File (for the Mechan- 
ical Industries), 119 W. 40th St., New 
York. A file of over 530 catalogs of man- 
ufacturers of materials, parts, tools and 
equipment used in the mechanical in- 
dustries. Used as a source of buying 
information by the most important buy- 
ing factors in this market. Compiled by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, division of F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1914. Page 
size, 8%x1l. Distribution, 4,000. Files 
are lent to offices of qualified buyer-users 
in this market for one year. Iron and 
steel fabricating plants, 37%; machinery 
manufacturers, 30%, transportation 
equipment manufacturers and railroad 
shops, 16%; non-ferrous metal fabricat- 
ing plants, 10%; other mechanical indus- 
tries plants, 14%. Charges for complete 
service—including catalog design, pro- 
duction, filing distribution and use of dis 
tribution list. Agency commission, none. 
Cash discounts, none. Uniform Style 
catalogs (1 to 10 pages—lst page, 
$190; 2nd page, $115; 3rd page, $90; 4th 
to 10th pages, $65 each. Cover catalogs 
(of 12 pages or more; including 2-color 
covers and special typography)—12-page 
catalog, $880; 16-page catalog, $1,140; 24- 
page catalog, $1,660. Charges for cata- 
logs in excess of 24 pages, on request. 
ranch offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles. 

For additional data see pages 258-259. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 461 8th Ave., New York Pub- 
lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1890 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 9x14. Type 


size, 74%x12%. Published January. Forms 
close Oct. 10th. Agency discount, 10-0. 


Circulation (ABC), 1937 Edition, 9,239, 
(zross),10,070. Mfrs., 66%; wholesalers, 
106%; libraries, 4%; utilities, 2%; others 
18% tates—1 page, $425: 34 page, $330: 
% page, $230; 144 page, $170. 
For additional data see page 262. 
CANADA 

Industrial Canada, 67 Jonge St., Toronto 
Est. 1899. Subscription, $4. Official pa- 
per, Canadian Manufacturers’ Assn., Inc 
Trim size, 11%x9. Type page, 10x7%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCAB), 
4,217. tates. 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $65.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 60.00 37.00 21.00 
12 55.00 30.00 18.50 


Manufacturing and Industrial Engineer- 
ing, 66 Temperance St., Toronto. Pub- 
lished by Keith Pub. Co. Est. 1926. 
Trim size, 8%x12. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 3,000. 
tates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $30.00 $18.00 
6 48.00 26.00 15.00 
12 42.00 24.00 13.75 











MARINE, SHIPBUILDING: POWER BOATS 








4 bear record volume of shipbuilting ac- 
tivity now under way and in prospect, 
makes the marine industry today one of 
the nation’s most active industrial markets. 
Merchant shipbuilding has increased ten- 
fold since January 1, 1935, and in a period 
of less than eight months during 1938 in- 
creased more than 80 per cent! The vol- 
ume of merchant ship construction in 1938 
reached a 16-year peak, totaling well over 
500,000 gross tons. Merchant shipbuild- 
ing, together with the naval tonnage now 
building, establishes a peacetime record in 
the shipbuilding industry. 


This construction is but the beginning of 
a huge program still to come, involving 
500 new merchant vessels, to cost $1,250,- 
000,000, over a period of 10 years—many 
of which should be ordered late in 1938 
and during 1939; a $154,000,000 naval 
construction program for the fiscal year 
1939; and a $1,156,000,000 naval expan- 
sion program involving 72 vessels, over a 
period of years. The need for ship re- 
placement on a large scale is shown by 
the fact that by 1942, 86.8 per cent of the 
American sea-going merchant vessels will 
become over 20 years old. The present 
marine activity, plus the tremendous vol- 
ume of merchant shipbuilding planned, 
promises a greatly expanded marine mar- 
ket for many years to come. 


In selling your products to the active ma- 
rine market, it is particularly important 
to concentrate your sales efforts on the 
men who are responsible for the design 
and construction f£ new ships, and those 
who select and specify materials and 
equipment for ship operation and ship re- 
pair. These men include executives of 
shipbuilding and ship operating compa- 
nies, marine superintendents, naval archi- 
tects employed in shipyards and by ship 


owners, and chief engineers aboard ship. 


You can contact these important men di- 
rectly and economically in every marine 
center of the country through Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review . . . for 
they comprise the majority of its circula- 
tion. In fact, this publication has con- 
sistently maintained a wide margin of 
leadership in service to the marine indus- 
try and to manufacturers, and it stands 
pre-eminent in circulation, in editorial 
leadership, in reader interest, and in ad- 
vertising value. 


Through its high-quality, diversified edi- 
torial content, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review covers every important 
branch of marine activity—shipping, ship 
operation, ship construction and _ repair, 
and cargo handling. It has the largest 
paid audited circulation and the most ef- 
fective total coverage of key marine men 
of any marine publication in this country. 
Its coverage is composed of subscribers 
who pay the subscription price for a ser- 
vice they want . . . proof of its dominant 
position as an advertising medium. In 
addition, the manner in which marine men 
with buying power continue to subscribe 
year after year, as shown by the uniformly 
high percentage of renewals, is conclusive 
evidence of high standing and exceptional 
recognition. Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review, moreover, is the only 
marine publication that is a member of 
both the A.B.C. and A.B.P.—your guaran- 
tee of known circulation and _ editorial 


value. 


Concentrated Coverage 
Maintained by 
Editorial Quality 


in the 


Record Marine Market 


Service to Advertisers 


In addition to the forceful selling influ- 
ence of the advertising pages, Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review presents 
to advertisers two valuable auxiliary sales 
services: 

1. A Weekly Bulletin of advance informa- 
tion, which is mailed each Friday to adver- 
tisers only. This bulletin furnishes spot 
news of developments in the marine indus- 
try which are of value to the manufac- 
turers’ sales departments. The care and 
effort exerted to keep this information 
timely and dependable, save the adver- 
tisers time and expense of following false 
leads. 

2. The annual Marine Directory furnishes 
to advertisers a list of 1,909 ship operating 
companies, with their personnel—and also 
a list of 526 shipyards, drydocks and re- 
pair yards, with equipment and personnel 


of officials. 


3. These sales services, together with the 
effective selling force of the advertising 
pages of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review, make it an advertising medium 
that merits an important part in your cam- 
paign for promoting sales of your products 
in the marine industry. For rates, circu- 
lation, breakdown, and mechanical data, 
see listing in the marine section of this 


Market Data Book. 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street, 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco Seattle 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Los Angeles 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 











snc Marine Engineering and Shipping Review.» 
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T HAT a large-scale ship replacement 
program is now actively under way is 
indicated by the large volume of ship- 
building ordered in the first seven 
months of 1938. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 
orders were placed for 40 large mer- 
chant vessels exceeding 350,000 gross 
tons, more tonnage than was ordered in 
the entire preceding two years com- 
bined. This impressive rate of shipbuild- 
ing expansion confirms the outstanding 
position of the shipbuilding industry as 


one of the nation’s major industrial 
markets. 
How the marine market has grown 


since 1935—and particularly since Janu- 
ary 1, 1938—is shown by statistics com- 
piled by Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review. Merchant shipbuilding un- 
der way on Jan. 1, 1935, totaled but 
49,223 gross tons. From that point the 
volume under construction rose to 175,- 
820 gross tons on Jan. 1, 1936, to 261,190 
on Jan. 1, 1937, to 291,289 gross tons on 
Jan. 1, 1938, and to 528,880 on Aug. 15, 
1938 . an increase of 972.4 per cent 
in a little over three and a half years 
and a jump of more than 80 per cent in 
less than eight months. 

With this expansion, current mer- 
chant ship construction stands un- 
equalled in volume since the war period 

-actually approaching 50 per cent more 
work than during the 1930 peak of con- 
struction during the Jones-White Act. 
Add to present merchant shipbuilding 
the approximately 225,000 displacement 
tons of naval vessels now building and 
the total volume of work exceeds three- 
quarters of a million tons—a peace-time 
record in the shipbuilding industry. 

Current construction is outstanding 
not only for the tonnage involved but 
for its diversified nature. Of the 528,880 
tons of merchant ships under construc- 
tion on August 15, 1938, 91.8 per cent 
consisted of big vessels of various types 
—passenger, passenger-cargo, freighters, 
tankers, etc. Cargo vessel construction 
has come prominently into the picture 
representing 36.5 per cent of the total, 
while tankers represent 44.8 per cent. 
Passenger vessels represent 9.8 per cent, 
barges 6.6 per cent, and the remaining 
2.3 per cent is made up of small pro- 
pelled and non-propelled craft. As the re- 
placement program continues to expand, 
passenger-cargo and cargo vessels will be 
more extensively represented. 

The orders placed to date represent 
but the early stages of the huge pro- 
jected ship construction program involv- 
ing merchant and naval vessels of all 
types, says Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. Summarized briefly, 
prospective construction includes a 
$1,250,000,000 merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gram scheduled for the next ten years 

a $154,000,000 naval construction 
program for the fiscal year 1938-1939 
a $1,156,000,000 long-term naval 
expansion program and hundreds 


of millions of dollars over a period of 
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Marine Engineering and Shipping Review. 
years for smaller merchant craft and re- 
conditioning. 

Of this huge volume of activity, a sub- 
stantial part will materialize in the near 
future. Eight private operators who have 
signed operating subsidy contracts with 
the Maritime Commission are committed 
to construct 53 new vessels between 1938 
and 1942, and the negotiation of long- 
term subsidy contracts with a number 
of other lines may result in the con- 
struction of 10 more vessels by private 
operators. Action on a numbetf of vessels 
in the above groups must be taken with- 
in the next few months. 

Chairman Land of the Maritime Com- 
mission has announced a 10-year pro- 
gram of 500 new merchant vessels, ag- 
gregating $1,250,000,000, as being the 
minimum essential to the country’s 
trade and defense needs. The urgent 
need for this program is indicated by the 
fact that by 1942, 86.8 per cent of the 
American merchant fleet will be over 20 
years old. An important part of this 
replacement activity will be a $100,000,- 
000 program for rehabilitating West 
Coast shipping involving five services 
and totaling at least 24 ships. 

The commission placed orders in 1938 
for 20 cargo vessels of the C-2 design. 
The next step is the construction of a 
number of cargo vessels of the C-3 de- 
sign for the above West Coast program, 
the Commission having received bids on 
12 vessels of this type on Oct. 18, 1938. 
The commission is also working on de- 
signs for other cargo and passenger- 
cargo ships and is ready to aid in build- 
ing from 8 to 12 high-speed tankers 
needed for naval reserve purposes. 

The urgent necessity for a large re- 
placement program embracing all cate- 
gories of vessels in the American mer- 
chant fleet is indicated by the fact that 
obsolescence is rapidly overtaking the 
vast proportion of the vessels. In the 
subsidized fleet alone, 128 vessels aggre- 
gating over 830,000 gross tons will be 
obsolete by 1942. Provisions for the re- 
placement of these vessels must be made 
if continued operating subsidies are to 
be received. 

Among the six principal maritime na- 








tions, the United States ranks fourth in 
tonnage, fifth in speed and last in mod- 
ern vessels. As of Jan. 1, 1938, the total 
ocean-going fleet of this country, includ- 


‘ing vessels of 2,000 gross tons and over, 


numbered 1,339 ships totaling 7,990,682 
gross tons in both international and do- 
mestic trade. Of this tonnage, 1,199,530 
tons have already passed the twentieth 
year since construction, including 182,- 
393 gross tons of vessels in foreign 
trade, 589,243 tons in domestic trade and 
427,894 tons in the tanker fleet. 

By 1942, 86.8 per cent of the total 
tonnage, or 6,941,957 gross tons, will 
reach the age of 20 years or more, most 
of it within the next three years. Fur- 
thermore, from a standpoint of the high 
cost of maintenance, slow speed and in- 
ability to meet competition, most of the 
tonnage is ready for retirement today. 
To replace this entire obsolete fleet by 
1942 would require an annual program 
of about 1,380,000 tons of new ships, rep- 
resenting an expenditure of over $2,300,- 
000,000. While such a program is out of 
the question, a careful survey made by 
the Maritime Commission indicates that 
a program of 500 new merchant ships in 
the next 10 years at a cost of $1,250,000,- 
000 is within our capabilities and repre- 
sents a minimum required for American 
commerce and for purposes of national 
defense. 

In the rehabilitation of the American 
merchant marine, reconditioning and 
modernization will be an important fac- 
tor. The Maritime Commission has al- 
ready initiated the modernization of a 
number of vessels preparatory to their 
entering new services. The rehabilita- 
tion of existing vessels in the Dollar 
Lines alone represents a program of 
$1,500,000, Ships removed from the idle 
fleet invariably need thorough overhaul- 
ing and extensive repair and recondi- 
tioning. 

A large number of vessels require 
work to bring them up to the safety re- 
quirements of the latest Bureau of Ma- 
rine Inspection and Navigation regula- 
tions. This includes fire preventing, de- 
tecting and extinguishing installations. 

Other modernization work is directed 
toward increasing speed and effecting 
more economical operations and greater 
earning power. The repair and recon- 
ditioning of Great Lakes vessels repre- 
sents a large market for marine prod- 
ucts because these vessels operate but 
seven or eight months a year. Assur- 
ance of continuous efficient service is 
obtained by repairs and reconditioning 
during the winter months. 

New building and elaborate rebuilding 
represent only a part of the marine 
market. The upkeep and maintenance of 
the large merchant and naval fleets con- 
stantly call for a large expenditure. Con- 
sumable stores and equipment must be 
replenished throughout the life of craft 
engaged in all kinds of services. 

The extensive naval construction now 
under way and the huge additional pro- 
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gram authorized and appropriated for 
add further to the steadily expanding 
market for a wide variety of marine 
equipment, materials and supplies. On 
July 1, 1938, 58 naval vessels were un- 
der construction and by Sept. 1 a total 
of 27 additional naval vessels had been 
ordered In addition, 74 more vessels 
have been authorized or appropriated 
for, a number of which will be ordered 
during the remainder of 1938. The naval 
construction program for the fiscal year 
1938-39, for which funds have been ap- 
propriated, aggregates 37 new vessels, 
not including five small harbor tugs. 
Fifteen of these vessels remained to 
be ordered as of Sept. 1, 1938, including 
four battleships, two cruisers, one air- 
eraft carrier, two light cruisers, one 
destroyer tender, one seaplane tender, 
three oil tankers and one minelayer. The 
vessels authorized by the Naval Expan- 
sion Act of 1938, for which funds have 
not yet been appropriated, include three 
battleships, one aircraft carrier, seven 
cruisers, 23 destroyers, nine submarines, 
two destroyer tenders, two submarine 
tenders, two large seaplane tenders, five 
small seaplane tenders, one repair ship, 
two oil tankers and two minesweepers. 

As in previous years, naval construc 
tion will be augmented by the construc- 
tion of a wide variety of other vessels 
for government service including coast 
guard cutters, tankers, barges and other 
craft of various types. 

While the shipbuilding statistics for 
the full year 1937 do not indicate the 
full extent of the present shipbuilding 
expansion, they serve to show the wide- 
spread and diversified nature of ship- 
building in this country. According to 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view, 37 yards reported the completion 
of 274,012 tons of merchant vessels in 
1937, compared with 42 reporting 221,- 
290 in 1936. Thirty-one yards reported 
291,289 tons of ships under construction 
on Jan. 1, 1938, as against 47 vards re- 
porting 254,899 tons at the beginning of 
1937. Of the merchant tonnage built in 
1937, 33.2 per cent consisted of steam- 
ships, 18.4 per cent of motor ships, and 
the remaining 48.4 per cent of non- 
propelled craft. Of the tonnage under 
construction on Jan. 1, 1938, 79.5 per 
cent were steamships, 11.3 per cent mo- 
torships, and 8.2 per cent non-propelled. 

Of the 1937 output, including naval 
and merchant tonnage, Atlantic Coast 
shipyards produced 70.8 per cent; West- 
ern River yards, 23.6 per cent; Great 
Lakes yards, 3.3 per cent; and Pacific 
Coast yards, 2.3 per cent. On Jan. 1, 
1938, Atlantic Coast yards were building 
88.2 per cent of the tonnage; Western 
River yards, 3.2 per cent; Great Lakes 
yards, 6.8 per cent; and Pacific Coast 
yards, 1.8 per cent. 

For vessels of high horsepower, the 
trend is toward high pressure steam 
geared turbine propulsion. For low 
horsepower, the Diesel engine is gaining 
a strong position. The tendency in cur- 
rent design is to increase the speed of 
vessels and to provide cargo handling 
equipment of amount and type that will 
insure a minimum of practical time in 
port. Also a factor being stressed is 
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the maximum provision for safety and 
comfort of the crew. In new construc- 
tion now under way and _ proposed, 
geared turbine machinery with water- 
tube boilers predominates. In ten ves- 
sels on order for the Maritime Commis- 
sion, Diesel power is being used; six of 
the ships are to have direct drive Diesel 
engines, and four, geared Diesel engines. 

Welding is coming into prominence 
and lightweight alloys are finding ex- 
tensive use in shipbuilding. During 
1938 the largest merchant ship ever 
built in which the main portion of the 
hull is entirely electric welded, has gone 
into service and two similar ships have 
been completed. 

The new Copeland-Bland Act, which 
went into effect in 1938, liberalizing the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, will aid 
directly in stimulating shipbuilding ex- 
pansion. Through this law the amount 
of investment required of private lines 
building new tonnage under the con- 
struction subsidy plan has been reduced 
from 25 per cent of the American cost 
to 25 per cent of the comparable foreign 
cost. Another provision creates a ship 
mortgage insurance fund under which 
the Maritime Commission will be author- 
ized to insure mortgages for ship con- 
struction for domestic trade up to a 
total of $200,000,000, thus aiding domes- 
tic operators in obtaining private capi- 
tal for new vessels. 

In a shipbuilding plant, the principal 
construction departments are the fabri- 
cating shop, machine shop, boiler shop, 
copper shop, light metal shop, smith 
shop, joiner shop, paint shop, rigging 
loft, welding shop, electrical shop, foun- 
dry, plumbing shop and galvanizing 
shop. In addition, shipbuilding plants 
are provided with ways, steel storage, 
lumber storage and general stores. 

Officials of a ship operating company 
who are directly interested in specifica- 
tion and purchase of materials and sup- 
plies are operating managers, purchas- 
ing agents, marine superintendents, port 
captains, port engineers and port stew- 
ards. 

In most cases of new construction or 
large conversion or reconditioning work, 
matters relating to specification and 
purchase of materials, fittings, furnish- 
ings and miscellaneous equipment are 
under the jurisdiction of a consulting 
naval architect (or if a large organiza- 
tion, a naval architect employed by the 
operating company), in conjunction with 
a marine superintendent, port engineer, 
port captain and port steward. 

The 1938-1939 edition of Lloyd’s Res- 
ister of Shipping lists the relative ma- 
rine strength of the five leading mari- 
time nations, in ships of 100 gross tons 
and over, as follows: 


RELATIVE MARINE STRENGTH 
Tons, motor 
and steam 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 17,675,404 





United States (sea and lakes)... 11,403,895 
Dc ctiveendeaees seccbesecsesen 5,006,712 
DT tréiedts 2000s cbenindensenes 4,613,175 
RE. ‘saucancueashs 4,231,657 


According to Lloyd’s Annual Sum 
mary for 1937, the United States was 
fourth in the list of countries launching 
new merchant vessels aggregating 100 
tons gross and upward. Great Britain 
headed the list with 920,822 gross tons, 
followed by Japan, 451,121; Germany, 
435,606; United States, 239,445. Next in 
order came Holland, 183,509: Sweden 
161,008; and Denmark, 131,411. 


Small Cratt 


It is estimated by Power Boating that 
there are approximately 400,000 motor 
boats of all kinds in the United States 
There are approximately 220,000 motor 
boats on federal waterways assigned 
identifying numbers by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce, 
and 7,000 larger documented private 
yachts. In addition, there are several 
thousand gasoline and oil powered motor 
boats subject to other forms of federal 
registration. Motor Boating estimates 
that there are 1,500,000 motor boats in 
the United States. 

There are about 12,500 separate estab- 
lishments within the industry exclusive 
of manufacturers of marine supplies 
and accessories, such as hardware, 
paints, shafting, propellers, etce., ac- 
cording to Motor Boating. This num 
ber embraces retailers and wholesalers 
of marine supplies, ship chandlers, en 
gine dealers, boat dealers, exporters, 
buyers and forwarders, boat yards, re- 
pair and service stations, marine rail- 
Ways and storage yards, boat manufac- 
turers and builders, naval architects, 
yacht brokers and marine motor manu- 
facturers. 

It costs from $100 to $216,000 yearly 
to operate and maintain a motor boat, 
depending on its size. According to 
Motor Boating, the market annually 
consumes approximately 1,000,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, 50,000.°%0 gallons of 
motor oil and between 5,000,000 and 
10,000,000 gallons of paints, varnishes, 
lacquers and enamels. 


Associations 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 
American Power Boat Association, 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Engine & 
Boat Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Council of American Ship- 
builders, Inc., 21 West St., New York. 

The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


Available Market Data 


. . « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A General Outline of the Boating Field. 
Motor Boating presents a survey of 


its field, covering the number and dis- 
tribution of motor boats in the United 
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indicates new 
engine manufacturers, built for the next several years. 10% 
terials used in boat construction, op- 
tion and maintenance. Shipping Review, 
rapid expansion of shipbuilding in 





Construction. 

National Petroleum 
tankers used in coastwise and 
Lakes service 
discusses corrosion problems in 
ships, lists tonnage of various tank ship 
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But analysis shows that they 
are entirely separate indus- 
tries with widely divergent 
wants and desires 








Each has its specific methods, practices and operations. The 
needs and desires of each field are different. To do a real selling 
job in any one of them, you’ve got to talk to each “in its own 
language,” through a publication that has specifically established 
itself as an authority. 


This is especially true of the Meat Packing Industry, which repre- 
sents $!.7°, of the entire “Food Field” in value of products. It 
is an industry teeming with activity, year in and year out—an 
industry that produces THREE BILLION DOLLARS in products 
each year. It is the largest manufacturing industry in the country 
and it has its own specific problems, separate and apart from any 
other in “‘The Food Field.” 


This industry gets its news, facts, data and information from its 


own publication—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER! 


There’s only one sure way to reach the rich market in America’s 
richest industry, and that is to put your story before the men who 
can say “Yes” to the purchase of your product, through advertis- 
ing in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Now in its fiftieth year 
of service to the industry, it reaches, with completely paid circu- 
lation, men in concerns doing 99% of the industry’s business. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has the only paid circulation in 
the Meat Packing Industry, is the only publication of proved value 
to readers. It is doing a job for its subscribers, and thus it can 


do a job for you. 


MAGAZINE OF TH 
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GROUPED—THEY ARE CALLED 


“THE FOOD FIELD” 
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Meat Packing, By-Products 


(See also Canned Foods, Fisheries; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





W uaenever the biennial Census of 
Manufactures rolls around, meat pack- 
ing is revealed as one of the nation’s 
leading industries. In 1929 and in 1935, 
for example, as judged by the value of 
its product, it was the second largest 
industry; while in 1927, 1931, and 1933 
it was found heading the procession. It 
towers above all other divisions in the 
food field—comprising 31.7 per cent of 
the total value of food products. The 
latest figures available, those for 1935, 
show the value of products of the meat 
packing and closely allied industries to 
be $2,810,923,537, which is broken down 
in the accompanying table. 

The industry is made up of approx- 
imately 1,410 meat packers, 800 sausage 
manufacturers, 260 grease and tallow 
manufacturers (renderers), 48  ex- 
clusive shortening manufacturers, 14 
oleomargarine manufacturers and 74 
glue and gelatine manufacturers, accord- 
ing to The National Provisioner. 

There is no state in the Union but 
which owes part of its income to the 
meat packing business, nor is there a 
single state without its share of meat 
packing plants and by-products manu- 
facturers. 

The meat packing industry is headed 
by what is commonly known as the Big 
Four, each having an annual sales vol- 
ume in excess of $180,000,000.00 and 
operating a total of 120 manufacturing 
plants. Wholesale distribution flows 
through more than 1,000 company- 
owned branch houses and other estab- 
lished distributors. These companies 
are followed by 58 large national com- 
panies with annual sales of $5,000,000.00 
to $80,000,000.00 each and operating 70 
manufacturing plants; 321. sectional 
companies with sales volume from 
$1,000,000.00 to $5,000,000.00 each; 1,716 
companies each doing a business under 
$1,000,000.00; and 396 allied manufac- 
turers each with wide variation in an- 
nual sales. 

A noteworthy fact about the meat 
packing industry is that plants in the 
field are complete and entirely self-con- 
tained. They do their own buying, 
processing, manufacturing and mer- 
chandising. They sell and distribute 
their own products. 

Each of the 120 manufacturing plants 
of the Big Four packers is a self-con- 
tained unit with its own organization 
under the direction of executives at the 
plant. Each plant has its own manager, 
superintendent, master mechanic, en- 
gineer and department head—and these 
men are directly responsible for prof- 
itable operation of the individual plant. 
Because these men are responsible for 
proper operation of the plant, they exer- 
cise a strong influence on purchases of 
machinery, equipment and supplies used 
in the plant and must be thoroughly 
sold if a satisfactory sales volume is to 
be obtained from these companies. 





’ 
Meat Packers’ and Allied Manu- 
’ 
facturers’ Plants, by States 
, oh te ak ft 
33565 we & 
» of SA es =3 4 
- Wl @ z ef oc = 
#2 §S 86 ES #5 .3 
a = $5 oc s 2s 
5S Sa O= 6 z Sa 
Sf sh SS aS £8 5S 
Am NA OCR OB NA OA 
Alabama 17 5 : 
Arizona .... 9 ‘ic 7 nt oe ° 
Arkansas .. 6 5 - és l , 
California .. 90 61 19 1 6 5 
Colorado ... 20 2 5 : : oa 
Connecticut. 9% 29 2 . 1 
Delaware .. 4 2 2 : ee 
a Wl, aealnea 2 9 1 ‘ 
Florida ..... 13 12 1 2 
Georgia .... 21 6 1 4 
BEMMO .cccce 3 a. 1 as 
Illinois ..... 83 97 14 4 2 17 
Indiana .... 60 12 14 1 - 2 
(ear 37 13 20 ee oe 
Kansas . 41 4 2 as 
Kentucky .. 28 3 3 1 
Louisiana .. 20 2 nee 2 
nc nese S 8 1 ee 
Maryland .. 30 12 5 1 + 1 
NS aca 30 68 14 - 10 
Michigan ... 56 49 10 1 ok 2 
Minnesota .. 17 27 8 = 1 
Mississippi 5 3 ‘ - 
Missouri 42 22 3 1 1 3 
Montana ... 14 H : on 
Nebraska .. 28 5 5 
Nevada .... 6 a +s 
New Hamp. 2 7 1 - 4 me 
New Jersey. 50 27 16 1 2 5 
New Mexico 3 aha a <s ar a 
New York... 89 100 23 ee 5 11 
No. Carolina 9 7 as a ka 
No. Dakota. 4 1 - 
aaa 128 10 26 3 2 1 
Oklahoma .. 25 5 : oe 
Oregon ..... 24 2 1 os 
Pennsylv’a .128 38 32 én 2 8 
Rhode Isl’d. 7 14 3 1 “a na 
So. Carolina 11 ae - : - kn 
So. Dakota... 9 1 2 ie ws 
Tennessee .. 20 3 1 6 ~ 
as cawe 68 10 2 8 ns 
eer 10 6 s oe 
Vermont ... 4 1 1 1 
Virginia .... 30 5 6 4 1 
Washington. 44 10 1 1 
W. Virginia. 12 2 - os 
Wisconsin .. 19 60 14 1 
Wyoming .. 5 1 ‘a 

Total ...1,410 800 260 14 48 74 
Canada ..... S4 17 7 id 3 ; 
RL 6 ¢:06e~ws 3 es 
PEO ccoss 8 1 
Hawaii ..... 1 ‘ 

Grand —S— aia 

Total ...1,501 818 260 14 51 74 

1935 Bureau of Census figures for meat 
packers and sausage manufacturers are 
1,223 and 808, respectively. 

The above data on meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers’ plants were fur- 
nished by The National Provisioner 
and are as of Oct. 1, 1938. Inclusion of 
Canada and new plants built since 1935 
census accounts for difference in figures. 
Data on the other four types of manu- 
facturers’ plants are from the 1935 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. 











Customary buying procedure in the 
meat packing industry is for executives 
and operating heads at the individual 
plant to determine machinery and 
equipment needed for proper operation. 
Their recommendations are referred to 
engineers and specialists at headquar- 
ters for approval for the purpose of 
setting up an “accepted group” of 
equipment. This accepted group is re- 
turned to the individual plant for final 
approval on type of equipment to be 
purchased. It may easily be seen that 
executives and department heads at 
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headquarters and the branch manufac- 
turing plants are of equal importance 
in planning sales activities in this group. 

The 58 large national companies oper- 
ating 70 manufacturing plants differ from 
the Big Four Packers principally in the 
matter of size. Some of these companies 
operate more than one manufacturing 
plant. Control of operations, policies 
and purchases is usually concentrated 
at headquarters, but superintendents, 
managers, executives, department heads 
of branch manufacturing plants exert 
tremendous influence on all types of 
purchases. For this reason executives 
at both manufacturing plants and head- 
quarters must be sold. Purchases orig- 
inate with these individuals and pur- 
chase orders are subject to their ap- 
proval or rejection. 

The individual companies operating 
only one plant vary in territories cov- 
ered from a single state up to several 
states. Executives and important men 
in every department of these plants de- 
termine purchasing policies and decide 
on types of equipment and supplies to 
be purchased. In the smaller plants of 
this group the heads of the concern 
normally do the purchasing after ob- 
taining and considering the recommenda- 
tions of associates and employes. 

Buying functions are widely distrib- 
uted in the meat packing industry. In 
7 per cent of the cases, six or more in- 
dividuals function in buying; in 12 per 
cent four or more; in 52 per cent three 
or more; in 20 per cent two, and in 9 
per cent one. It can be seen by these 
figures that thousands of individuals 
function in buying in the meat packing 
and allied industries. 

Production of all meats, excluding 
lard, amounted to about 16,894,000,000 
pounds in the United States in 1936 and 
about 15,572,000,000 pounds in 1937, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates. This figure includes production 
from farm and local retail slaughter as 
well as commercial production in the 
meat packing industry. The 1936 and 
1937 production was divided as follows: 
PRODUCTION OF MEAT 

1936 1937 
Pounds 


U. S. 


Pounds 

All meat, exclud- 
ing lard 
Beef 


16,894,000,000 15,572.000,000 
7,438,000,000 6,759,000,000 
1,078.000,000 1,081,000,000 

843,000,000 846,000,000 


Lamb and mutton 


Pork, excluding 
DOE  o5.cbckss0ees 7,535,000.000 6,886,000,000 
"eee 1,673,000,000 1,434,000,000 


Half the farm land of the United 
States, a large majority of its farmers, 
and a considerable fraction of its food 
processors and distributors are partly 
or wholly occupied in supplying the 
country’s meat, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers states in its booklet, 
“Reference Book of the Meat Packing 
Industry.” 

The farms of the United States com- 
prise about 1,055,000,000 acres, or about 
55% per cent of its total land area, ac- 
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Production of Fresh Meat and 
Cured Meat, 1935 


Thousands 
of pounds Value 
Fresh meat, total 8,807.523 $1,147,870,478 
ME esessecenes 4,476,612 575,341,274 
WEE éeneseceos« 662,616 80,190,923 
Mutton and 
De § sssacces 766,667 113,008,446 
a stéccsccee BOC 328,617,667 
Edible organs, 
tripe, ete. ... 543,720 48,862,144 
Other fresh 
rrr 23,438 1,850,024 


Cured meat, total 2,139,461 440,989,915 
Beef, pickled 

and other 

cured 
Pork, pickled 

and dry-cured, 


11,901,206 


smoked ...... 857,326 194,575,150 
Pork, dry-salted, 
smoked ...... 81,294 17,247,903 
Pork, pickled and 
dry-cured, not 
smoked ...... 642,872 120,876,245 
Pork, dry-salted, 
not smoked 386,614 60,808,091 
Cooked hams 108,317 35,581,320 
Sausage, meat 
pudding, head- 


cheese, etc., and 
sausage cas- 
ings, made in 
meat - packing 
establishments 
Made in sausage 
manufacturing 
establishments. . 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS, 1935 


Value of 
Plants Products 
260 $ 45,207,296 


158,544,888 


830,094,926 


Grease and tallowt... 


Oleomargarine§ ...... 14 32,402,226 
Shorteningst ......... 48 212,689,011 
Glue and gelatin...... 74 28,161,033 


tNot including lubricating greases. 

$In addition to that made in meat- 
packing establishments. 

tShortenings (other than lard), vege- 
table cooking oils, and salad oils 











cording to the 1935 Census of Agricul- 
ture, and in 1934 about 518,000,000 acres, 
or nearly half the total farm acreage, 
had been devoted to pastures for live 
steck. Also, 76,500,000 acres had grown 
hay and other forage crops, and about 
118,000,000 acres had raised corn, oats, 
or barley—grains which are fed to live 
stock extensively. Annual estimates of 
acreage, made by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture, 
are as follows: 

HAY AND OTHER FORAGE CROPS 
<2 on teae aseeanes . 72,419,000 acres* 
1935 76,676,000 acres 
1936. . 74,698,000 acres 
DP techatecnecadseacevankeecd 72,088,000 acres 
1938. Figures not complete 


CORN, OATS, AND BARLEY 
1934 beeenacnaveceaceas 128,362,000 acres* 
SPs ccseenehéeecénonseeeoss 148,006,000 acres 
Pc ce cceeccoceseececeoeéet 134,762,000 acres 
1937. PTUCT TTT TTT TTT TT 138,848,000 acres 
1938 (preliminary)......... 138,354,000 acres 
*1934 fieures do not agree with figures 


given in the preceding paragraph because 
Census Bureau figures include an allow- 
ance for mixed grain acreage. 

Almost 5,500,000 farms, of a national 
total of nearly 7,000,000, reported hav- 
ing some cattle, with about 1,500,000 
farms producing beef cattle. Hogs were 
grown on nearly 4,000,000 farms, and 
sheep on almost two-thirds of a million. 

About one-sixth of the 930,000 people 
engaged in manufacturing foods and 
kindred products in 1935 were meat 
packing plant employes. In addition, 
large numbers were engaged in the re- 
tailing of meat. (See Foop MANUFAC- 
TURING AND DIstTrisvutiIon for data on 
meat retailing and wholesaling.) 

The 1,223 plants in the meat packing 
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industry, reporting to the 1935 Census 
of Manufactures, engaged 116,620 wage 
earners who received wages amounting 
to $136,468,000. Total value of products 
was $2,362,000,000, 86 per cent or $2,030,- 
000,000 of which went for raw materials, 
including live stock, operating supplies, 
fuel, and electricity. 


Consumption 

Since January, 1900, the people of the 
United States have eaten about 570,000,- 
000,000 pounds of meat—about 142 
pounds per person per year, on an aver- 
age—of which about 47 per cent was 
pork, 43 per cent beef, 44% per cent lamb 
and mutton, and 5 per cent veal, accord- 
ing to the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

In 1934, daily meat consumption aver- 
aged over 46,000,000 pounds, or about 
six ounces per person. In 1935, mainly 
because of a pork shortage following a 
disastrous drought and a corn-hog re- 
duction program, the average American 
consumed about one-eighth less meat 
than in 1934, and also ate less pork than 
beef. In ‘1936, pork consumption, al- 
though gaining about 14 per cent, was 
still slightly below beef consumption, 
with total meat consumption increasing 
about 11 per cent. 

Beef had led pork in consumption 
seven times between 1903 and 1918, but 
never again until 1935. 

Three countries, Argentina, New Zea- 
land, and Australia, lead the United 
States in per capita consumption of 
meats and lard, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Latest figures for the more important 


meat and lard eating countries are: 
Argentina, 282 pounds per capita per 
year; New Zealand, 316 pounds, Uru- 
guay, 151 pounds, and Australia, 206 
pounds. 

By-Products 


Packers derive a large part of their 
income from by-products of live stock 
—that portion which cannot be used 
as meat and which was _ formerly 
thrown away. Only 55 per cent of a 
beef animal, 70 per cent of a hog, and 
47 per cent of a lamb is edible, which 
leaves a great amount of material to 
be utilized in other ways. 

Continued research has developed 
about 140 different items which may 
be classed as by-products of the in- 
dustry. By-products sales, in the case 
of cattle, are usually sufficient to pay 
for processing the animals, thus enabling 
the industry to pass on to the farmer 
as much as it receives from the meat. 
Efficient utilization of by-products tends 
to narrow the price spread from farm 
to table. 

In general, by-products fall into two 
classes, edible and inedible. The edible 
products range all the way from albu- 
men used in cake frosting to vinegar 
pickle. The inedible products run 
through a range almost unbelievable. 

There are several types of glues and 
gelatins, made from both head prod- 
ucts and foot products. The feet pro- 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and gelatin; 






bones of the feet furnish products used 
all the way from manufacture of ice 
cream and candy through buttons, knife 
and umbrella handles, on to neatsfoot 
oil used in leather and textile finishing. 
The hoofs furnish plaster retardant, 
combs, and hairpins. 

From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe- 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical 
products are made. Blood is used in a 
wide range of manufactures, from dye- 
setting agents for textile manufacture to 
clarifying agents for wine. Hog hair is 
used for cushions, box car insulation, 
wall board, and air filters for Pullman 
car air conditioning units. The intes- 
tines make casings for sausages, tennis 
racquet strings, musical instrument 
strings, and surgical sutures. 


Equipment 


The routine of manufacturing and 
processing in the meat packing industry 
involves taking the animals through the 
slaughtering and dressing departments, 
then to the cooler and on to the cutting 
department, with the resulting products 
proceeding through the curing, render- 
ing, sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, 
casing, oleomargarine, shortening, gel- 
atin, specialties, glue, etc., departments. 

Throughout all departments of meat 
packing, sausage manufacturing and by- 
product plants will be found stainless 
steel equipment which provides the ut- 
most in sanitation and cleanliness. 

Tile sidewalls and floors are easily 
cleaned and are considered necessary to 
proper sanitation. 

In the last few years meat packers 
particularly have made rapid strides in 
the modernization of their power plants. 
Requirements for power and steam for 
process work are in many cases con- 
current and provide an ideal balance for 
the packer to produce his own power 
and use the steam for process work. This 
has provided for greater efficiency and 
economy in operation of meat packing 
plants. 

Air conditioning has proved of great 
importance throughout the entire meat 
packing industry. The control of hu- 
midity, air circulation and temperature 
in the manufacture of highly perishable 





Principal Meat Products, 1935 
Thousands 
of pounds Value 
Fresh meat ...... 8,807,523 $1,147,870,478 
Cured meat ..... 2,139,461 440,989,915 
Canned meat, ex- 

cept sausage 182,632 34,958,201 
Canned sausage.. 19,146 4,455,402 
Sausage (not 

canned). meat 

puddings, head- 

cheese, etc. ... 825,408 140,429,281 
Sausage casings. 

GORE cescccsecs 91,272 13,560,205 
Dy stehieiasnnns 915,646 128,815,334 
ne MO ckcheveeus 63,004 6,617,288 
Oleo stock ....... 10,908 1,034,854 
Stearin (oleo and 

OO ere 24,871 2,432,624 
Fertilizer mat e- 

BD scsnescenns 86,952* 2,315,465 
Hides, skins and 

SE ceveeeeees nitickn 78,033,605 
Pickled sheep and 

lamb skins .... 29.109 3,378,761 
MD ‘cehedeedeses 41,727 15,919,212 
Hair, hog and 

Dt sneseusens 13,078 707,749 

*Tons. +Not including sheep and lamb 
slats or pickled sheep and lamb skins. 
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We lover THE ORDER Front 


in the 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY @ 





TO MAKE YOUR 


ARLY in March, 1939—the first annual 

edition of the MEAT PACKERS GUIDE will 

be distributed free to 5042 men in the in- 
dustry who specify and buy your products. This 
issue will contain 400 or. more pages of basic 
operating data and buying information—prac- 
tically an encyclopedia of the industry with a 
consolidated catalog section of specific buying 
information on the products of leading manu- 
facturers serving the field. 

Now in one publication with one insertion, you 
can reach almost every man you have to sell 
your products to in this 3 billion dollar market— 
and in the MEAT PACKERS GUIDE you get the 
added assurance of knowing that your message 
will be always at his fingertips for a full year 
and readily available for reference when new 
equipment and supplies are being considered 
and orders are being placed. 


1939 


Pe Fae ne 





BUSINESS BETTER 


CIRCULATION: Big 4 Packers 480, 25 Large 
Packers 380, Sectional Packers 1625. Local Pack- 
ers 1025, Sausage Manufacturers 844, Renderers 
and By-product Manufacturers 688, Total 5042. 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION: General Man- 
agers and Company Officials 3090, Superintend- 
ents and Engineers 1311, Purchasing Agents and 
Buyers 641. ; 


1939 EDITION CLOSES 
JANUARY 31, 1939 


Reserve your space TODAY! 
« 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS 
FRANK N. DAVIS, President 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA . CHICAGO 


For advertising rates and further details see Page 274. 


Aumucel MEAT PACKERS 
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meats and by-products provides efficien- 
cies and economies not possible previous 
to the coming of air conditioning. 

The industry is one of the most im- 
portant users of coal, motor trucks, re- 
frigerated freight cars, containers and 
cartons, salt, refrigerating machinery, 
scales of all kinds, truck and auto- 
mobile tires and many other commod- 
ities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used for 
handling products throughout the plant. 
Gravity conveyors are used extensively 
ipasmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 
and the products gravitate down. 

Although the meat packing industry is 
one of the nation’s oldest, it is probably 
as far advanced in the use of direct- 
connected electric motors as any other 
industry. Very little if any overhead 
line shafting will be found in packing 
plants. To begin with, it is insanitary 
and, secondly, machinery throughout 
the packing plant does not run concur- 
rently. On the contrary, the slaughter- 


ing and killing departments will prob- 
ably run a part of the day which will 
supply the balance of the plant with 
plenty of products for the entire day’s 
work and furthermore packing plants 
are built up and down instead of flat. 


Associations 

American Dog Feed Institute, 1 Park 
Ave., New York. 

Association of American Producers of 
Inedible Oils and Fats, % F. B. Wise, 
945 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Institute of American Meat Packers, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Institute of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers, 1116 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 85 E. Bay St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Sausage Casing Dealers’ 
Association, 1 Park Ave., New York. 


Available Market Data 


- « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


1938 Reference Book of the Meat Pack- 
ing Industry. 

A statistical booklet of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, giving meat 
production and consumption figures, dis- 
tribution of meat packing plants by 
states, etc. 


The Biggest Slice of the “Food Field” 

This brochure issued by The National 
Provisioner is an industry analysis of 
the meat packing and allied industries 
and graphically presents facts, figures 
and information about its market. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Annual Meat Packers Guide, Suite 1900, 
Daily News Plaza, Chicago Published 
by Davis Publications Est. 1938 Free- 
controlled. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type size, 
7x10. Published March, 1939. Forms close 
Jan. 20 Agency discount, none. N.I1A.A 
report on request Circulation (Publish- 
er’'s Statement), 5,034 Rates—l page, 
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$195; 2 pages, $175 per page; 4 pages, 
$150 per page; 5 to 8 pages, $130 per 
page; each additional page over 8 
pages, $100 


For additional data, see page 273. 
Butcher's Advocate and The Food Mer- 
ehant, 1328 Broadway, New York. Pub- 
lished by Butcher’s Advocate Co., Ine. 





Value of Meat Packing Products, 


1935 
ee a disueencneues $2,362,369,081 
Sausage, sausage casings, 
GE. asedenéecsdsenensius 130,094,926 
Shortenings other than lard 212,689,011 
Glue and gelatine......... 28,161,033 


Oleomargarine 32,402,226 





Grease and tallow........ 45,207,296 
(ee oer $2,810,923,573 


—1935 Census of Manufactures, 











Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10 Published Wednesday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
8,326; gross, 9,246. Retailers, 93%; 
mfrs., Packers, 4%; misc., 3 %. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $90.00 $54.00 $29.00 
26 61.00 36.00 18.00 
52 45.50 27.00 14.50 
Meat, 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Est. 


1934. Free (controlled). Type page, 7x10. 
Trim size, 8%x115. Published 5th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), June, 1938, 7,638, (gross), 


S,721. General, sales, and adv. megrs., 
33%; plant supts., sausage foremen, 18%; 


purchasing agents, supts. of motor truck, 


17%; others, 32%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $165.00 $90.00 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 42.50 
12 135.00 70.00 35.00 
Meat Dealer and Butchers & Packers 
Gazette, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Meat Trade Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1809. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 


11 3/16. Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 4 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 9,211. Retailers, 77%; pack- 


ers & sausage mfrs., 10%; managers & 
clerks, 10%; mise., 3%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $60.00 $33.00 
90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 42.00 26.00 
National Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear- 


born St., Chicago. Published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1889. Meat 
packing and allied industries (manufac- 
turing plants only). Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x115. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. N.LA.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 7,714, (gross), 8,302. 
Manufacturers, 75%; wholesalers, 7%; 
retailers, 4%; miscellaneous, 12%; un- 


classified, 2%. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $95.00 $55.00 
6 145.00 82.50 45.00 
13 120.00 75.00 40.00 
26 105.00 60.00 36.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 


For additional data, see page 270. 
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CCORDING to The American Medi- 

Directory for 1938, there are 169,- 
628 doctors of medicine in the United 
States. These physicians constitute one 
of the most important professional 
groups in the country. Of the total num- 
ber of physicians, 137,688 are in active 
private practice; 14,958 serve in hos- 
pitals or are resident physicians and 
interns; 4,306 physicians are not in pri- 
vate practice but serve in some admin- 
istrative capacity in the medical field, 
such as medical director for insurance 
companies; 4,399 are in the government 
service; and 8,277 are retired from prac- 
tice or are not practicing medicine for 
some reason such as infirmities, or be- 
cause they are engaged in another occu- 
pation. The total number of physicians 
in the United States is increased by 
about 1,500 annually, representing the 
yearly excess of 5,500 newly licensed 
physicians over the 4,000 removed by 
death. 

Medical students are graduated from 
87 recognized schools of medicine in 
the United States and Canada. These 
schools have four-year courses and some 
require a fifth or hospital year in order 
to complete the training. After gradu- 
ation the doctor of medicine must, in 
most states, devote one or two years 
to intern training and pass an exami- 
nation by a state medical board to be 
licensed to practice. 

Physicians spend about 40 per cent 
of their annual gross incomes for the 
expenses of maintaining their practice. 
Approximately $400,000,000 is paid out 
each year by physicians for rent, assist- 
ants’ salaries, transportation, supplies, 
and maintenance of office equipment. 
This represents an average expenditure 
of $2,500 for each physician. The office 
equipment and other necessary equip- 
ment of each physician also represents 
an investment of about $2,000. Expen- 
ditures for office maintenance and 
equipment, of course, vary with the 
length of time the physician has been 
in practice and the type of his practice. 

The “average” physician in active 
practice is 47 yéars of age and has had 
20 years of actual experience. The 
average time that a physician practices 
medicine can be estimated at 37 years, 
since the average age at graduation is 
just under 27 years and the avérage 
age at death is about 64 years. Of the 
physicians in active practice, 84 per 
cent are general practitioners and 16 
per cent limit their practice to one 
of the medical specialties. 

Physicians’ net incomes average about 
$3,500. In 1929, 50 per cent of the 
physicians had net incomes of less than 
$5,000 and 50 per cent had net incomes 
of more than $5,000. In 1933 the in- 
comes had fallen so that 75 per cent 
had net incomes of less than $5,000 and 
25 per cent had more than $5,000. Med- 
ical incomes in 1936 were 25 per cent 
higher than in 1933. 
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(See also Hospitals, Nursing, Institutions) 








Physicians and Dentists in the 
United States, 1938 

State Physicians* Dentistst 
Ce ee ee 2,072 447 
pee er 562 141 
Arkansas ........ 5 tae,” 349 
SE i de wine cee 11,278 4,630 
RED on cutcenaatanan 1,923 728 
CE nc kcccsess 2,503 1,066 
Delaware ...... lead 326 96 
District of Columbia... 2,141 553 
DE gudcuveuwenewel 2,072 610 
EA ee . 2,766 746 
PD «tscnvatseevaneee 426 193 
I hn 65-4 we wee smal 11,942 5,934 
DE sctactsubeacuns 4,081 1,576 
Dt bstrededdenceeakel 3,100 1,508 
I 45 cane ceuenant 2,117 942 
PD: gccane came nae 2,762 760 
cnc ceuk ens nme 2,200 713 
la a acs 987 378 
OE 2,821 671 
Massachusetts ........ 7,528 3,163 
DE sccecnveebenn 6,142 2,077 
OT errr 3,426 1,898 
DOE accantenvaee 1,495 384 
Pe wocsebiseedane 5,348 2.304 
ee 520 241 
,. «0nscaseeewus 1,705 910 
ee 148 46 
New Hampshire ..... 616 210 
New JOTSey ..ccccccces 5,433 2,072 
PGW BEOTEOD occ ccceves 419 94 
tt i heesvesdanedé 25.613 8,999 
North Carolina ....... 2,663 691 
North Dakota ........ 508 281 
: cbSnb vane ccocsneas 9,117 3,519 
CN, ckcceccesces 2,364 662 
Ree, Teer 1,386 716 
Pennsylvania ......... 13,205 5,852 
Rhode Island ......... 938 349 
South Carolina ....... 1,354 296 
South Dakota ........ 535 278 
I: d:duinces aes 2,917 754 
ED casvnnewecsganen 6,795 1,341 
S- 6 tndavdcessnimenaes 567 313 
arrears? 501 144 
WR -nKeeeneneawane 2,818 678 
ee 2,123 1,126 
West Virgimia ...cccce 1,823 546 
arr 3,436 2.055 
i), rerrererrrrr. 266 177 

GEE -cb6iv tewessaeen 169,628 64,157 

Figures supplied by: +Oral Hygiene; 
*American Medical Directory. 











The total medical bill of the United 
States was estimated in 1929 as about 
$3,656,000,000, or approximately four per 
cent of the national income. Expendi- 
tures for medical care are eighth in im- 
portance in the family budget, being 
exceeded by expenditures for food, cloth- 
ing, rent, automobiles, taxes, fuel and 
light, and home furnishings. The aver- 
age amount spent for medical care is 
about $25 per capita, of which physicians 
receive approximately $10 (a total of 
about $1,000,000,000) and the remainder 
is spent for dentists, hospitals, drugs, 
nurses and supplies. 

Within recent years, a great many ex- 
periments with new methods of distrib- 
uting medical services have been tried. 
Most of these new arrangements have 
been inaugurated by county medical so- 
cieties in an effort to make medical 
services more available to those persons 
left destitute or with little funds by the 
depression. Many individuals, and more 
lately the government, have entered the 
medical field with proposals for methods 
of organizing medical practice. A gov- 
ernment committee recommended an es- 
timated annual expenditure of $850,000,- 
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000 to expand public health, maternal 
and child health services, hospital facili- 
ties and medical care for the needy. 

Surgical and orthopedic appliances 
and related products valued at $61,764,- 
425 were made in 1935 by 307 establish- 
ments. In 1935, 283 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of instru- 
ments and apparatus produced surgical 
instruments and parts, not including 
electro-therapeutic apparatus, worth 
$68,344,158, according to the 1935 Census 
of Manufactures. 

Surgical equipment and supplies, medi- 
ical supplies and medical books are 
sold through several hundred retail 
stores. However many manufacturers 
sell direct and through dealers as well. 


Dental 


U. S. census figures show 71,000 reg- 
istered dentists, of whom approximately 
64,000 are in active practice. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association estimates that 
41.8 per cent have an average net in- 
come of $2,311; 40.1 per cent, $4,651; 
14.5 per cent, $9,360; 3.5 per cent, 
$10,000 and over. 

Average purchases of dental products 
per month per dentist amount to $52, 
totaling $40,000,000 a year. The accepted 
channel of distribution is through 400 
retail dental dealers, whose sales ac- 
count for 90 per cent of the dental 
equipment and supplies consumed. 

New dental graduates average 1,832 
per year. The number of active prac- 
titioners has grown from 55,472 in 1928 
to over 64,000 in 1937. About two per 
cent die or retire each year. 

The average number of individuals 
treated per dentist per year is estimated 
by the American Dental Association at 
430, or 27,000,000 per year. Thus one 
out of every 4.5 people is treated by a 
dentist. The average patient visits his 
dentist 4.7 times and spends 3.3 hours 
in the dental chair in the course of a 
complete treatment. The average dental 
fee is $14.74, indicating a total annual 
expenditure for dental care of $485,000,- 
000. 

Reported in the 1937 preliminary Cen- 
sus of Manufactures were 101 firms pro- 
ducing $30,879,281 worth of dentists’ 
supplies, equipment and instruments. 
This does not include x-ray machines 
for dentists’ use. The report for 1935 
covered 87 establishments in this field 
producing products valued at $22,968,034. 

The 1935 Census of Business, report 
on Service Establishments, covered 1,800 
dental laboratories with total receipts 
for the year of $17,990,000. 


Associations 

American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 

American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Medical Association, 134 W. 
Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
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Detroit Medical News, 63 E. Lake St., Est. 1920. Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Official Bul- size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
letin Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, lished bi-monthly, Nov. 5th. Forms close 


Tyne page. 5%x8. Published Mon- 10th. Agency discounts, 10-1. Circula- 
in Forms close 2 weeks preceding. tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,042. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $40.00 $25.00 $15.00 1 $95.00 $70.00 $45.00 
26 24.00 14.00 8.00 6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
2 20.00 12.00 7.00 Journrt of American Dietetic Assn. 
Diseases of the Chest, P. O. Box 1069. (See HOSPITALS, NURSING, INSTITUTIONS.) 


El Paso, Tex. Published by American Journal of American Institute of Home- 
College of Chest Physicians. Est. 1935. opathy, 280 Madison Ave., New York. Of- 
Tuoscription, $2. Trim size. 7%x10%. foejal organ American Institute of Home- 
ype page, 5%x9%. Published Ist. onathy. Est. 1909. Subscription, $6. Trim 
+ a a close 15th. Agency discounts, gjze 8i4x11%. Type page. 7x10. Pub- 


Tims Rates— . as lished 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency 
_— 1 Page 2 Page 4 Page qiscounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
. $100.00 $55.00 $32.50 Statement). 3781. Rates— 
: 85.00 45.00 27.50 ‘Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 1 $75.00 $40.00 $25.00 
Everybody’s Health, 11 W. Summit Ave., 6 64.00 . 
St. Paul, Minn. Published by W. F. 12 60.00 32.00 20.00 
Buth & Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, Journal of American Medical Association, 
Minn.. $0.50; outside, $1. Trim size. 8%x 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Pub- 


11. “Type page, 7%x9%. Published 25th. lished by Am. Medical Assn. Est. 1883. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, Subscription, $7. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
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Type page, 6%x9%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Sworn), 
97,408. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $408.00 $210.00 $108.00 

6 372.00 192.00 99.00 
13 360.00 186.00 96.00 
26 348.00 180.00 93.00 
52 336.00 174.00 90.00 


Rate for non-medical adv., $440 flat; 
ugency discounts, 15-2. 


Journal of American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Official organ Osteopathic Profession. 
Est. 1901. ey $5. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, x9%. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. "kaaaae discounts 


15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 6,995. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $93.00 $52.00 +e. 0 
79.00 43.00 4.00 
12 76.00 40.00 32. 00 


The Journal of the Arkansas Medical 
Society, 610 list Nat’l Bank Bldg., Fort 
Smith, Ark. Published by Arkansas 
Medical Society. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.00. Trim size, 6x9. Published 
1st. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 


counts, 0-5. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 1,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $28.00 $17.00 ‘$13. 00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Journal of the Assn. of American Med- 
ileal Colleges, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Published by Ass’n Am. Medical Colleges. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3.00. Trim 
size, 7x10. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, 5th mo. Forms close 
20th. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 2,450. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $80.00 $60.00 
6 100.00 65.00 45.00 


Journal of Bacteriology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Official organ 
of The Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5 per 
vol., 2 vols. per year. Trim size, 6%x10. 
Type page, ox8% Publishe ‘d 18th. 
Forms close 20 ‘days preceding. Agency 
Aiscounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %, Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $29.00 $16.00 
40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 


Journal of Biological Chemistry, Mt. 
Reyal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co. Of- 
ficial organ of American Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists. Est. 1905. Subserip- 
tion, $4 per volume. Trim size, 5%x 

Type page, 4%x7%. Published iith. 
Forms close 20 days nreceding. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $55.00 $29.00 $16.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 


Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, 8 
The Fenwav. Roston. Mass. Published bv 
American Orthopedic Assn. Est. 1903. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10%. 
Type page. 5%x8. Published quarterly, 
January ist. Forms close 10th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circula- 
tion (Swern), 3,108 paid, 3,400 gross. 
Rates 


limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
4 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Journal of Comparative Psychology, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Fublished by Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $5.50 vol., 2 vols. 
per year. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5%4x8%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 12. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $25.00 $14.00 8.00 
3 22.00 12.00 7.00 
6 19.00 10.00 6.00 


Journal of Connecticut State Medical So- 
eiety. 179 Allyn St.. Hartford, Conn. 
Published by Conn. State Medical Society. 
Est. 1936. Subscription. $4.00 Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 6%4x9. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,800. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $28.00 $17.00 — 00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


Journal of Immunology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- 
lished bv Williams & Wilkins Co. Of- 
ficial organ of Amer. Ass'n of Immunolo- 
gists. Subscription, $5 per vol., 2 vols. 
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per yr. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
£x8%. Published 18th. Forms close 20 
ann preceding. Agency discounts, 5-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Pa % Page Page 
1 e+ 0 $20.00 11.00 
6 14.00 8.00 
12 22. 00 13.00 7.00 
Journal of the Indiana State Medical 
Ass’n, 1021 Hume Mansur Bldg., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Published by Indiana 
State Med. Ass'n. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50. Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 
6x9. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 3,400. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $34.00 $20.00 $17.00 
6 30.00 17.00 11.00 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 


Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxi- 
cology, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1918. Subscription, $6.00. 
Trim size, 6%x10. LT a 5% x8%. 
Published ist except 
Forms close 20 days Me. Mf, Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
5 40.00 22.50 15.00 
10 35.00 20.00 12.00 


Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
cine, 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. Pub- 
lished by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 7x10. Type 


page, 5%x8%. Published 65th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-1. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 6,257. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 vise. 60 $77.76 $51.66 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


Journal of the Medical Ass'n of the State 
of Alabama, 519 Dexter Ave., Montgom- 





ery, Ala. Published by Medical Ass'n of 
Alabama. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7%4x10%. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 1,675 ) tates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
$28.00 ~ $17.00 $13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 
Journal of the Medical Association of 
Georgia, 419 Peachtree St., N. E., At- 
lanta. Published by Med. Association of 
Georgia. Est. 1910 Subscription, he 00. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 4x 
8%. Published 20th. Forms close ‘ne 
Agency discounts, 16%4-0 Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 2,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $28.00 $17.00 $13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 
Journal of the Medical Society of New 


Jersey, 143 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Published by Medical Society of N. J. 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $3.00. Trim 
size, 7%x10%. Type page, 8%x6. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 26th. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $34.00 $20.00 $17.00 
6 30.00 17.00 11.00 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 - 


Journal of Medicine, 528 Walnut St., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. Published by Academy 
Journal Pub. Co. JEst. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Type page, 5%4x8. Published 


lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


pT a Rates— 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $32.00 $18.00 $10.00 
6 7 00 15.50 9.00 
12 7.00 14.50 8.50 


Journal of ‘National Medical Assn., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Published 


by Natl. Medical Assn. Est. 1908. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 74%x10%. Type 
page, 5% x8% P ublished quarterly, Feb. 


15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
10-2 Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment). 2,986: (gross), 3,156. Rates 
mes 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $57.50 $34.50 23.00 
4 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 
64 W. 56th St.. New York. Published by 


Smith Ely Jelliffe. . Est. 1874. Subscrip- 

tion, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 

4%x7%. Published ist. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates ag- 
fregate insertions 

imes 1 Page % Page % Page 

$180.00 $ 90.00 g 50.00 

276.00 175.00 100.00 

12 500.00 250.00 125.00 
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Journal of Nutrition, The, 36th and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Published 


by the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology. Est. 1928. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 6% x10%. Type page, 44x6%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 45% Page 
$55.00 $30.00 17. 
6 45.00 25.00 15. 50 
12 40.00 20.00 13.00 


Journal of Organic Chemistry, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6%x 
10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 19th. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $45.00 $24.00 13.00 
3 0.00 21.00 11.00 
6 35.00 18.00 9.50 
Journal of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
Est. 1894. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
10%x6%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 10,087, 
(gross), 10,721. Osteopathic physicians, 
92%: others, 8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 75.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Journal of Pediatrics, 3523 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 


Est. 1932. Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page. 5%x8%. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-1. Published 5th. Forms close 
10th. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,808 — 
Times 1 Pa % Page Page 
1 $129. So $77.76 51.66 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Official organ 


for American Society of Pharmacology & 


Experimental Therape utics Est. 1907. 
Subscription, $5 per vol., 3 vols. per year. 
Trim size, 6% x10. Type page, 5144x814. 


Published 10th. Forms close 20 ‘days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 3 00 $20.00 $13.50 
6 7.00 15.00 8.50 
12 + 00 13.00 7.50 


Journal of Physical Chemistry, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- 


lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $10 per volume. Trim 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished 28th. Forms close 20 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $45.00 $24.00 13.00 
3 40.00 21.00 11.00 
9 35.00 18.00 9.50 
Journal of School of Health, 3335 Main 
St., Buffalo, N Published by Ameri- 
can School Health Assn. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Type size, 5x74. Pub- 
lished Ist except July and August. Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
13-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $37.50 $22.50 $12.50 
8 30.00 17.50 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 8.75 


Journal of Thoracic Surgery, 3523 pine 
Blivd., St. Louis, Mo. Published by C. 


Mosby Co. Est. 1931. Subscription, $7. 50. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 5th. Forms 
close 10th. Type page, 5%x8%. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,129. 
tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 nage 
1 $60.00 $40.00 $25.0 
6 40.00 25.00 15. +4 


Journal of Urology, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore. Published by Wil- 


liams & Wilkins Co., official organ of 
American Urological Ass'n. Est. 1917. 
Subscription, $5 per vol., 2 vols. per year. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%%. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 20 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 

$55.00 $29.00 16.00 

40. 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 


Medical Directory of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Published by Medical Society 0 of 
the State of New York. Est. 189 ub 
scription, $7.50. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published December. Forms close Oct. 
lst. Agency discounts, 10-5. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 25,803. 
Rates—l1 page, $200; % page, $110; % 
page, $60. 





Rutherford, N. J 


Economics, 
Published by Medical 
Est. 1923. Free. Trim size, 
page, 4x6%. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-1. 
Circulation (CCA), Sept., 1938, 126,526, 
(gross), 127,914. Doctors, 95%; interns, 
4%; a 1%. Rate s— 
Times 1 Page » Page 
1 $415.00 F220: 60 
6 345.00 190.00 
12 315.00 170.00 
Medical Life, 12 Mt. Morris Park, W.., 
New York. Published by Froben Press. 
Official organ American Society of Med- 
ical History. Est. 1920. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 15th. Forms close 
lst. Agency oe Pn 2. Rates— 


Times 0 P 
; “sb. 0 + 4 
12 70.00 33, 00 31. 00 


Medical Record, 20 Vesey St. New York 
City. Est. 1843. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published ist and 3rd Wednesdays. 


Medical 
Economics, Ine 


5%4%x7%. Type 


Forms close week preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
24 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Medical Record and Annals, Medical Arts 
Bldg., Houston, Tex. Official organ Texas 
Surgical Society. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 61/6x9. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page ¥% Page 
$36.00 $18.00 $10.00 
6 32.00 16.00 9.00 
12 30.00 15.00 8.00 


Medical Review of Reviews, 12 Mt. Mor- 


ris Park, W., New York. Published by 
Froben Press. Est. 1895. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published 1st. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $108.00 $60.00 35.00 
6 79.00 43.00 23.50 
12 70.00 39.00 21.00 


Medical Searchlight and Science Bulletin, 
1629 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Published 





by C. H. Graves Co. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published end of mo. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. tates—l1 page, 
$40; % page, $20; 4% page, $12. 
Medical Times, 95 Nassau St., New York. 
Published by Romaine Pierson Pub., Inc. 
Est. 1872. Subscription, $2, part free 
(controlled). Trim size, 6%x9%4. Type 
page, 4% x7! Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 25,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $275.00 $150.00 88.00 
6 230.00 135.00 75.00 
12 195.00 115.00 65.00 
Medical Woman’s Journal, 2334 Upland 
Pl.. Cincinnati, O. Est. 1893. Subscrip- 
tion $3. Trim size, 8%x12. Type page, 
6x9. Published ist. Forms close 18th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,118. Rates 
Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 $135.00 $95.00 $75.00 
6 90.00 60.00 50.00 
12 80.00 50.00 40.00 
Medical World, 1601 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Published by W. Roy Hunts- 


man. Est. 1883. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 

lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
1 $135.00 $85.00 $60.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Medicine, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5% x 
8%. Published quarterly, February. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 1,401. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 30.00 $18.00 12.00 
4 25.00 13.00 7.00 

Military Surgeon, 908 G St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, C. Published by Assn. of 

Military Surgeons of U. S. Trim size, 6% 


x10. Type page, 5x8. Published ist. 
Forms close 15 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 100.00 $60.00 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 20.00 
Milwaukee Medical Times, 208 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Published 


by Medical Society of Milwaukee County. 
Est. 1929. Subscription. $2. Trim _ size, 
6x9. Type page, 5x7. Published 5th. Forms 
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Agency discounts, none. 
(Publisher’s Statement), 





Minnesota Medicine, 2642 University Ave., 
; Published by Minnesota 
State Medical , » . 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


84 S. 10th St., 
Published by Professional 
Free (controlled). 
Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
Forms close 20th. 
5 Circulation (CCA), July, 


Modern Medicine, 


Trim size, 6x9. 


England Journal 
y, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts 


of Medicine, 


aian 


. Trim size, 8x 
Published Thurs- 


Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 


New Orleans Medical & Surgical Journal, 


Louisiana State } 





P Publishe d Ist. 


New York Medical Week, 230 W. 41st St., 
Type page, 5% x8. 


(Sworn), 6.488. 





New York Physician, 
. 4 ee by American Phy- 
one oe ae $1. 


Statement), 1 <anee. 


New York State Journal of Medicine, 33 
’ Published by 
Medical Society of N. York State. 
0 Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 5%x8%. 


Trim size, 6%x 
Published ist 
days preced- 


Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
oe by Williams & Wilkins 
i Occupational 


A size, 6% x10. J 
. Published bi-monthly on 10th. Forms 





Official State “Medical Journals, 
Chicago. Thirty-three pub- 
lications of State Medical Associations. 
Represented by Co-operative Medical Ad- 
vectianne Bureau. Trim size, 8x11. 
Agency discounts, 0-5. 
culation (Sworn), 81,000. Rates— 


Ohio State Medical Semanal, ‘ . 
Published by 


State Medical Ass‘n. Sst. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published list. Forms close 
20th. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 


ment), 5,975. tates, aggregate inser- 

tions— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 $ 18.00 
6 210.00 108.00 72.00 
12 372.00 204.00 132.00 


Osteopathic Magazine, 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by American 
Osteopathic Assn. Est. 1913. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published 12th preceding. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 56,716. Flat rates—1l1 
page, $75.00; % page, $40.00; % page, 
$25.00. 

Osteopathic Profession, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Published by Osteo- 
pathic Press, Inc. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
45x7%. Published 20th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (CCA), Dec., 1937, 9,449, (gross), 
10,176. Osteopathic physicians, 95%; 
others, 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $95.00 tt 00 $30.00 

6 79.00 43.00 24.00 
12 75.00 40.00 22.00 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 230 State 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Published by Med- 
ical Society of State of Penrsylvania. 
Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
11x8. Type page, 9x6. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
0-5. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
paid, 9,051; (gross), 9,413. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $52.00 $32.00 $20.00 
6 42.00 24.00 15.00 
12 36.00 22.00 14.00 


Preventive Medicine, 2 E. 103rd St., New 
York. Published by New York Academy 
of Medicine. Est. 1931. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 4%x7%. Type page, 3%x 


6%. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 14,568. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $86.25 $46.00 $28.75 
6 82.50 44.00 * 27.50 
12 75.08 40.00 25.00 


Quarterly Review of the New York City 
Cancer Committee, 130 E. 66th St., New 
York. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%4x7%. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Jan. Forms close 10th. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 10,000. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $100,000 $60.00 $35.00 
4 75.00 60.00 35.00 


Radiological Review and Mississippi Val- 
ley Medical Journal, P. O. Drawer 110, 
Quincy, Ill. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
644x9%. Type page, 5x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Sworn), 3,000, tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $16.00 
3 45.00 25.00 14.00 
i" 40.00 92 00 12.00 


Radiology, Medical Arts Bldg., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Official organ, Radiological So- 
ciety of North America. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6x9. Published 15th. Forms close 


5th. Discounts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % rv 
1 $60.00 $40.00 27.5 
6 55.00 35.00 22.50 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Rocky Mountain Medical Journal, 537 
Republic Bidg., Denver, Colo. Published 
by Colorado State Medical Society. Est. 
1903. Subscription, $2.50. Type size, 6x9. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discount, 0-5. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,800; (gross), 2,497. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $28.00 $17.00 $13.00 
6 23.00 14.00 8.00 
12 20.00 12.00 7.00 


St. Louis Medical Society Official Bulle- 
tin, 4718 Natural Bridge, St. Louis. Pub- 
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Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Subscription, $1. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,645. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $40.00 $34. a $16.00 
13 32.00 10.00 
26 28.00 16.00 9.00 
52 22.00 14.00 8.00 


Southern Medical Journal, 1928 First 
Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. Published by 
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Southern Medical 


Published Ist. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. 
(Publisher’s Statement), 7, 


Southern Medicine and Sarsery, 
Bldg., Charlotte, 
Type page, 6% x9. Published 15th. Forms 
ice ee ae 0. 





Southern Surgeca, 478 Peachtree St., 
B., » ASanta, Ga. Subscription, 
mT oe page, 5x8. Published bi-month- 


Feb. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


Southwestern 
i “Baplished by, ‘A. 


Type page, 6x9. 


Published 10th. Forms close 5th. 


State Medical Journals, 


Published by 


Published 1st. 


Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 54 
\ Published by Sur- 
gical Pub. Co. Subscription, 


Published 1st. Fotms close 15th. 


Published Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Tri-State Medical Journal, 2 
tional Bank Bldg., § 
lished by Tri-State Journal Pub. 


Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 
Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ceding. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


Weekly Roster and pottery. as 


Philadelphia County Medical ae Est. 
Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 5%x8. 


Trim size, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. 
se 10 days preceding. 


rics and Gynecology, Medical Art Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 


Published Ist. 


Subscription, 


Forms close 
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Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Iron and Steel) 








Despite the last-quarter drop, the 
physical volume of industrial production 
in 1937 was nearly five per cent higher 
than in 1936, and the mineral industry 
was better off than business in general. 
The index of the Federal Reserve Board 
for mineral production, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, averaged 114 through- 
out 1937 and was also 114 in Dec., 1937, 
which contrasts sharply with 84 for the 
combined index of all industry. The in- 
dex for minerals also made a more pro- 
nounced gain over 1936 than the com- 
bined index. 

Greatly enlarged demands for metals 
during 1937 necessitated expansion of 
plant capacities at many properties, re- 
opening of properties that had been 
closed down since the depression, and 
plans for entirely new producing units. 

Probably a greater tonnage of metallic 
ores and non-metallic minerals was ex- 
tracted from the earth in 1937 than in 
any previous year. Preliminary esti- 
mates of world production of the major 
non-ferrous metals show that past rec- 
ords have been surpassed for all except 
lead. Average annual prices for copper, 
lead, zinc, and tin were higher than for 
any year since 1932, despite a steady de- 
cline from the March peak to the Decem- 
ber low that dipped under the January 
opening level. 

In the field of metal and non-metallic 
mining, milling, smelting and refining 
there was a total of 10,819 mines 
throughout the United States, accord- 
ing to the 1938 Minerals Yearbook; 680 





Production of Metallic Mines, 


1937 
Value 
Aluminum, 292,681,000 Ibs....$ 55,609,000 
Bauxite, 420,232 long tons... 2,444,686 
Cadmium, 3,995,739 Ibs....... 4,555,000, 


Chromite, 2,321 long tons ... 14,888 
Copper (product from domes- 

tic ores only), 1,669,322,278 

Ibs. (sales value) .......... 201,988,000 
Ferro-alloys, 970,651 long tons 86,140,492 
Gold (according to Bureau of 

the Mint, valued at $35 per 

0z.), 4,792,097 troy ounces.. 167,723,400 
Iron ore (value not included 

in total value), 72,347,785 

long tons 
Lead (refined) product from 

domestic ores only (sales 

value), 443,142 short tons. 52,291,000 
Manganese ore (35% or more 


207,828,213 


Mn), 40.241 long tons ...... 1,062,399 
Manganiferous ore (5 to 35% 

Mn), 1,340,972 long tons.... 3,857,768 
Mercury: metal, 16,508 flasks 

ie SS eee Sees 1,488,691 
Nickel, 219 short toms ........  secece 
Platinum and allied metals 

(value at N. Y. City), 45,258 

PO GG 5s cad cesenecoees 2,114,000 
Silver (according to Bureau 

f the Mint), 71,735,268 troy 
a PUMOOB. cc ccccssceccsecescese 55,307,892 
Tin (metallic equivalent), 162 
Sk eee 176,000 
Tungsten ore (60% concen- 
_,rates), 3,500 short tons 1,094,000 
Zine (product from domestic 

res only) (sales value), 

21,165 short tons .......... 71,651,000 


Minerals Yearbook, 1938. 











mills or concentrators, according to 1933 
figures; and 59 primary non-ferrous 
metal smelters and refineries. 

Of the mines, 10,324 were metallic and 
495 non-metallic. In addition to these 
units there are many non-producing 
mines, so-called because they are in the 
development or prospecting stage. This 
group spends about $8,000,000 annually, 
while the producing mines of the coun- 
try have annual expenditures for sup- 
plies, equipment, machinery, fuel and 
purchased power amounting to $210,000,- 
000, according to Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. Such expenditures do not 
include new construction, cost of instal- 
lation work, wages or contract work. 

Wages and employment in the mining 
industry increased in 1937. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, using 
100 as the 1929 basis, employment in the 
metal mining industry reached 84.1 in 
September, compared to the high of 64.4 
in 1936. Payrolls in August reached 83 
per cent of the 1929 basis, compared to 
the high of 57.7 per cent in Dec., 1936. 
However, at the close of 1937, both em- 
ployment and wages decreased along 
with falling metal prices. . 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
mining industry is the fact that it 
makes wide distribution of the wealth 
it produces. It not only supports its 
own operations but contributes to man- 
ufacturing industries, transportation, 
power production and all forms of com- 
merce and trade. It is, in particular, a 
large user of heavy machinery and 
ecuipment. 

In the foreign field it is estimated 
that there are 4,000 principal produc- 
ing metal and mineral properties in 64 
countries and colonies. Annual expendi- 
tures for machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies in this mining field are estimated 
at $250,000,000. The division by coun- 
tries or continents is as follows: 

FOREIGN MINING 
Total Per cent 


BE... vtinnkvewntscaens $100,000,000 40 
NS hi be nce date eles 35,000,000 14 
South America ........ 30,000,000 12 
Europe (inc. Russia).... 30,000,000 12 
Asia (ine. Siberia) ..... 30,000,000 12 
CEE cb kctdtanesicoenn 15,000,000 6 
Mexico, Central America, 

WORE DRED. cccccseccd 10,000,000 4 


The products of the field are divided 
into two groups. The metallic group 
consists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, sil- 
ver, iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, 
mercury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
ium, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 

In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 
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The value of metallic mine products 
of the United States in 1937 was $1,444,- 
400,000, compared with $1,067,200,000 in 
1936, according to the 1938 Minerals 
Yearbook published by the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior. The total value of non-metal- 
lic mine products, exclusive of mineral 
fuels, was $841,700,000, against $814,000,- 
000 in 1936 and $580,900,000 in 1935. 

According to The Mining Journal, 
seven states account for 93 per cent of 
all the gold produced in the United 
States. They are Alaska, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, South Dakota 
and Utah. Nine states in order—Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Montana, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Texas and California 
—produce 97 per cent of the country’s 
mined silver. 

Arizona, Utah, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Colorado account for 85 per 
cent of the United States copper produc- 
tion. 





Production of Non-Metallic 
Minerals, 1937 


Arsenious oxide, 17,636 short 
COME cccccccceccscoeccceseces 
Asbestos, 12,079 short tons... 
Asphalt: 
Native, 485,384 short tons... 
Oil (ineluding road _ oil), 
—value not included in to- 
tal value, 3,844,326 short 


Value 


541,555 
344,644 


3,019,038 


ee eee 36,670,827 
Barite (crude), 355,888 short 
OO .  acenesenn dosencnuaaes 2,225,727 


Borates (naturally occurring 
sodium borates and colema- 


nite), 358,898 short tons.... 7,232,897 
Bromine, 26,200,256 Ibs....... 5,180,177 
Calcium magnesium chloride, 

101,547 short tons .......... 1,295,403 
Cement, 115,678,182 bbls. .... 171,414,093 


Clay (raw), value not includ- 

ed in total value, 4,237,386 

Geet COME ccvcoscscesccsese 15,708,064 
Diatomite and tripoli, 34,936 


GE. DONE. in on. 6 6000000006000 450,570 
Emery, 320 short tons ........ 2,780 
Feldspar (crude), 268,532 long 

SO nikedsscdnndssenkeeenase 1,383,249 
Fluorspar, 181,230 short tons. 3,666,629 
Fuller’s earth, 226,165 short 

GET. 6 6.4.0.c0 nen bdstansdnd sane 2,296,094 
Grindstones and pulpstones, 

14,541 short tons ........... 572,708 


Gypsum (value of crude at 
mine as reported by pro- 
ducers), 3,058,166 short tons 4,782,503 


Lime, 4,124,165 short tons ... 30,091,168 
Magnesite (crude), 203,437 

CS DED ccvcdedteesecnds 1,483,492 
Mica: 

Scrap, 25,196 short tons..... 354,737 

Sheet, 1,694,538 Ibs. ....... 285,244 
SS QO en Co 8,305 


Mineral paints (zinc and lead 
pigments), 163,617 short tons 17,088,5 
Phosphate rock, 3,956,189 long 


95 


GUE. ncdesudsosemuevasenesey 12,975,268 
Potassium salts, 266,938 short 

DOD. cacdccusbatnatdeecannsse 9,019,534 
Pumice, 71,007 short tons.... 301,936 
Pyrites, 584,166 long tons.... 1,777,787 
Salt, 9,241,564 short tons..... 24,131,733 
Silica (quartz), 13,012 short 

WORD ccccvccccbocpevessvoicse 66,041 
Slate, 444,560 short tons ..... 5,605,322 


Stone, 133,143,240 short tons. 146,213.128 
Sulphur, 2,466,512 long tons. 44,300,000 
Tale and ground soapstone, 

229,999 short tone ....0...- 2,561,753 


—Minerals Yearbook, 1938. 
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METAL ANP NON-METALLIC MINING 








Due to advantageous circumstances, 
gold and silver production increased 
considerably during 1936 and 1937. Ac- 
cording to recent Bureau of Mines statis- 
tics on gold and silver, there are 5,033 
placer and 4,613 lode mines, a total of 
9,646 for 1937. These totals exclude 
Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

In 1937, domestic silver production in- 
creased 16 per cent over 1936. The in- 
crease in gold production was 9 per cent. 

According to the 1935 Census of Man- 
ufactures, twenty-seven establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of gold leaf 
and foil produced $1,782,599 worth of 
gold and imitation gold leaf, compared 
with $1,401,556 in 1933. 

World gold production in 1937 rose to 
37,285,995 oz. and established a record 
for the sixth consecutive year. It showed 
a rise over 1936 of about 6.6 per cent. 
The most important increases occurred 
in the U.S.S.R., the United States, the 
Transvaal, and Canada. The past year 
was relatively uneventful for silver, ex- 
cept for a marked increase in produc- 
tion. World output of new silver was 
275,350,000 oz. 7 

Copper production was stepped up at 
most of the large mines and some mines, 
closed for several years, were reopened 
when copper prices reached satisfactory 
levels. Domestic production in 1937 
reached 820,000 short tons, compared to 
614,971 in 1936. 

In 1937 there was a marked improve- 
ment in the zine industry. The 1937 
zine production for U. S. mines was 
estimated at 589,932 short tons, com- 
pared with 523,166 short tons in 1936. 

Mine production of refined lead from 
domestic ores was close to 492,000 tons 
in 1937, compared with 432,000 tons in 
the previous year. Due to greater con- 
sumption, lead stocks decreased and the 
price rose, encouraging greater output 
among most producers. 

The domestic iron and steel industry 
in 1937 increased its annual output for 
the fifth successive year, pig-iron output 
increasing 19 per cent and steel output 
6 per cent over 1936. Steel production 
rose to 90 per cent of capacity in April 
of 1937, as compared with the high point 
of 78 in Dec., 1936. 

The higher rate of operation bene- 
fited producers of other mineral prod- 
ucts, such as manganiferous iron ore, 
fluorspar, fluxing stone and coke, that 
depend on iron and steel furnaces as 
their principal outlet. 

About 86 per cent of the iron ore 
shipped in 1937 came from the Lake 
Superior district; nine per cent, the 
Southeastern states; four per cent, 
Northeastern states, and one per cent, 
Western states. Ore is mined in six dif- 
ferent ranges in Minnesota, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. It is transported over 11 
railroads to 22 loading docks, where 
99.2 per cent is shipped by water to 
lower lakes docks and the remainder 
to the furnaces by rail. 

According to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, total shipments of ore 
from this region in 1937 was 62,598,836 
tons. Using 1,000 tons as a unit, ship- 
ments to Lake Erie ports totaled 43,598 
units; to Lake Michigan ports and De- 
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Copper, Lead and Zinc 
Production for 1937* 


The figures shown in the following 
table, prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, represent estimated recoverable 
metal output of the mines and should 
not be confused with figures of smelter 
and refinery production. 

In Short Tons, 1937 
Copper Lead Zinc 


EASTERN STATES .. 11,685 5,630 188,345 

CENTRAL STATES: 
DEE «neecess cease 40 240 
Dn eeedeeeed esene 235 eS 
Kansas a ae 12,760 72,150 
PEED conccse cscce 85 255 
Michigan ......-. 46,800 guen yee 
Pe. wtteehe. seeds 154,135 18,710 


31.535 142.450 
935 6,560 


Oklahoma ‘on = 
WORE, dgetates .eeene 
WESTERN STATES: 


D. aceuncans 284,250 12,500 5,000 
California ...... 5,240 1,250 onan 
SD ened cede 10,835 9,070 3,995 
. wecevanaee= 2,150 102,800 53,500 
Montana ........ 143,765 18,685 39,025 
DOO. weccecnce 76,885 8,750 12,185 
New Mexico .... 31,280 7,085 24,195 
De cebbesass 460 125 30 
i iueaesseees 140 400 noes 
oo) 7a 205,770 88,395 47,525 
Washington .... 75 2,925 4,385 
er 23,485 850 saan 





Estimated totals.842,820 458,190 618,550 


*Estimated, report of Feb. 5, 1938. 











troit and other consuming ports, 19,000 
units. Of these ports, Cleveland led in 
the amount of Lake Superior ore re- 
ceived, the total being 10,083 units. Con- 
neaut received 9,635 units, while 7,321 
units went to South Chicago, 6,573 units 
to Ashtabula and 5,716 units to Gary. 

Production of iron ore for 1938 is 
estimated at from 16,000,000 to 20,000,000 
tons, from the Lake Superior area. 

Total 1937 consumption of pig lead in- 
creased 7.6 per cent over 1936. In short 
tons, lead was consumed in 1937 as 
follows: storage batteries, 192,000; cable 
covering, 93,000; white lead, 86,000; red 
lead and litharge, 57,000; building, 
45,000; ammunition, 39,500; solder, 22,- 
000; foil, 21,700; type metal, 17,000; 
bearing metal, 15,000; calking, 15,000; 
and others, 72,100. 

In 1937, use of copper increased 14.8 
per cent over 1936. In short tons, the 
estimated use by industries was elec- 
trical manufactures, 213,000; wire, wire 
cloth, and rods, 118,600; automobiles, 
112,000; light and power lines, 83,000; 
buildings, 70,500; castings, 40,000; tele- 
phones and telegraphs, 30,000; radio re- 
ceiving sets, 23,100; ammunition, 14,100; 
refrigerators, 13,500; and others, 145,000. 

The supply of new zinc available for 
consumption in 1937 increased six per 
cent over 1936 and exceeded the 1925-29 
average by four per cent. This remark- 
able recovery in zinc consumption ex- 
ceeds that of copper, lead, and pig iron, 
to a considerable degree, as consumption 
of new copper in 1937 was only 89 per 
cent of the pre-depression level, and that 
of lead and pig iron only 65 per cent 
and 93 per cent respectively. 

The better showing of primary zinc 
may be ascribed to the fact that a smal- 
ler proportion of zinc than of copper 
and lead is consumed in the manufac- 
ture of capital goods, production of 
which has lagged behind consumers’ 
goods. A large proportion of zinc is 


used in galvanized wares, paint pig- 
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ments, radio and flash light batteries, 
fruit jar covers, and other items that 
pass on to the consuming public rap- 
idly. Moreover, the uses to which zinc 
is put are such that there is much less 
return of scrap than for lead and cop- 
per. 

Probably the most important recent 
development in metals is the introduc- 
tion of many new alloys which have 
won widespread acceptance for a wide 
variety of uses. The result has been, in 
some cases, a swing in consumption 
from one metal to another. 

Aluminum is finding greater employ- 
ment in combination with other metals. 
In general, copper is added for strength, 
manganese for corrosion resistance, 
nickel or silver for polish or decoration, 
silicon for wearing resistance and zinc 
for cheapness. Such alloys are being 
used on store fronts, in escalators, fire- 
proof bulkheads on ocean liners, in 
processing equipment in the chemical 
industry, in airplanes, truck bodies and 
motors, railroad trains and elsewhere. 

Chromite has also benefited greatly by 
the trend toward alloys. In this form 
it is used by the automobile, building, 
dairy, paper, petroleum and chemical in- 
dustries as well as in equipment for 
restaurants, hospitals and hotels. In 
refractory materials such as brick, ce- 
ment, ground ore and crude lump ore, it 
is used because of being neutral metal- 
lurgically and resistant to many types 
of slag. It is also used to manufacture 
chromic acid for electroplating and 
chemicals for dyeing, tanning and the 
pigment industries and as a colorant in 
the ceramic industry. Most chromite 
used in the United States is imported. 

The Bureau of Mines says that active 
post depression demands for steel, 
coupled with accelerated armament ac- 
tivities by the military powers, in- 
creased the demand for chromite in 
1937. World production in 1936 estab- 
lished a new all-time peak of 1,069,000 
metric tons. Swelled by large increases 
in output in Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, world production 
in 1937 increased to a new record, al- 
though complete production figures are 
not yet available. 

The advent of chromium plating has 
distinctly advanced the use of nickel. 
Underlying the chromium is a thicker 
coating of nickel to protect the plated 
metal from corrosion and to assure ad- 
herence of the chromium finish. 

Cobalt, used for high speed cutting 
steels and permanent magnets, was im- 
ported into the United States during 
1937 as follows: Belgium, 1,217,749 
pounds; Germany, 267,507 pounds; Can- 
ada, 678,115 pounds; and Finland, 257,- 
350 pounds. Most of it was imported 
as metal and oxide. 

United States is the largest producer 
of special steels using molybdenum. 
The rising demand for special grades of 
steel for high duty, high speed machin- 
ery is responsible for a steadily increas- 
ing tonnage of this alloying metal. 

Manganese and manganiferous ores 
are consumed by the metallurgical, bat- 
tery and miscellaneous industries, the 
iron and steel industries taking the 
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MINING AND METALLURGY 


HE American Institute of 

Mining and Metallurgical En- 

gineers, publisher of MIN- 
ING AND METALLURGY is 
the second in age of the four great 
national engineering societies estab- 
lished in the United States. It was 
organized in 1871 to promote the 
arts and sciences connected with the 
economic production of the useful 
minerals and metals and the welfare 
of those employed in these indus- 
tries. The Institute’s recent growth 
has been rapid and its present mem- 
bership is the largest in its history. 
numbering more than 11,700, of 
whom 26% are employed outside of 
the United States. The member- 
ship includes more than 2,300 
student engineers. 


MARKET 


MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY offers the medium for 
reaching the 12,000 subscribers who 
are interested in the tools, machines, 
and all processing, control, and in- 
spection equipment of the industries 
represented in the graphical chart. 


CIRCULATION 


Approximately 9,000 of the circu- 
lation of MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY is in the United States- 
3,000 in some 90 foreign countries. 

The business and professional in- 
terests of the readers of MINING 
\ND METALLURGY cover the 
fundamental sciences and processes 
of the mineral industries and the 
engineering applications of their 
products, as indicated within the 
hexagonal field of the graphic chart. 
The specialized fields of purchasing 
interest are the five major classifica- 
tions of mineral materials of the 
rectangles bordering the chart: 


1. TRON and STEEL 

2. NONFERROUS METALS 

3. NONMETALLIC INDUS- 
TRIAL MINERALS 








circulation is: 
Executives, Managers, Super- 


Libraries, Manufacturers, Job- 





The Only American Publication Covering the 
Entire Mineral Industries Field 


Correlating and Integrating the Mineral Industries 
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4, PETROLEUM the following figures, as of April of 

5. COAL each year : 

1935.... 8,400 1937....11,120 

1936.... 9,325 1938... .12,250 
The high percentage of renewals 

—91.5 per cent—is significant. 





The percentage distribution of 


intendents, and Operating 


ER, gins ticks Snide nce ee 72.4 
Consulting Engineers, Pro- ADVERTISING 
fessors and Students...... 20.4 


A comparison of rates makes 

72 MINING AND METALLURGY 

—— the most logical buy for manufac- 

100.0 turers selling to the mining and 
Circulation growth is shown by metallurgical field. 


bers and Miscellaneous.... 
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Pacific Coast Representative 
580 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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great bulk of that used in the United 
States. 

Antimony is used mainly for storage 
battery plates, babbitt and other bear- 
ing metals, solder, type metal, cable 
sheathings, rubber goods, pigments for 
paints and enamels and fixtures. 

Domestic sales of arsenic in 1935 were 
divided as follows: insecticides, 67 per 
cent; weed killer, 18 per cent; glass in- 
dustry, three per cent; wood preserva- 
tion, four per cent; miscellaneous, one 
per cent; and export, six per cent. 

The U. S. census. report on mines and 
quarries for 1929 contains the latest 
available figures on the capital invest- 
ment for all mining in the United States, 
including coal, petroleum and natural 
gas. The total was $7,225,446,922. Fol- 
lowing are the figures for the principal 
classifications in 1929: 

CAPITAL INVESTED IN MINES 
BOG OFO cccccecs al tii sa ieh licen aie dato eed $512,380,704 
Copper, lead, zine, gold and 


SEE odscabeeeeceseeséesececeese Se 
Pee GEG caccosccocecnsec 72,733,956 
ty pescdcedeinudeuyt és +++ 13,541,548 
Slate, marble, limestone, granite, 

basalt and sandstone coeee 312,453,131 


According to the 1935 Census of Man- 
ufactures, 1,098 establishments manufac- 
tured alloys and nonferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere 
classified to the extent of $393,226,934. 
Production of ingots and pigs was $83,- 
559,875; of plates and sheets, $90,084,- 
167; rods, $52,680,875; seamless tubing 
and pipe, $33,513,839; rough castings, 
$41,876,433; extruded shapes, $5,966,338; 
hearings and bushings, $21,208,526: bells, 
$351,461; die castings, $17,560,177; fin- 
ished castings, $7,062,842: forgings and 
hot-pressed parts, $2,723,214; other non- 
ferrous products, $22,147,048. 

The 1935 census also indicated there 
were 249 smelting and refining plants 
with aggregate production of $695, 
267,930, cf which $95,145,578 represented 
the value added by manufactvre 

Primary smelting and refining plants 
numbered 62, of which 20 handled cop- 
per to the value of $348,257,026: 16 lead, 
$137,219,290, and 26 zinc, $69,159,779. In 
the secondary group were 88 gold, silver 
and platinum refining and alloying 
plants which produced products valued 
at $78,018,054 and 99 plants which 
smelted and refined non-ferrous metals 
other than these three and not from ore 
valued at $62,622,781. 

Power requirements of the metal and 
non-metallic and quarrying industries. 
excluding coal, sand and gravel, oil and 
sait, are as follows: 

POWER USED BY MINES 
Total primary horsepower........ 1,480,803 
Electric power purchased, hp..... 1,938,280 
Electric power generated by the 

CIE 8. 060600008004 00060000 621,355 

Diesel engine units for main power 
plant service continue to increase in use. 
They are particularly suited to mining 
work in regions where coal is costly and 
hydro-electric power is not available. 

The general trend in mining and 
metals processing field is to employ ma- 
chinery and equipment which is shown 
to be most economical and efficient, the 
result of which has been greater produc- 
tion per worker. This is illustrated in a 
report by the Council for Industrial 
Progress, issued in July, 1936. From 
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1937 Production of Gold and 
Silver 
Gold Silver 
Ounces Ounces 
Alaska 627,940 494,340 
Alabama 2,460 457 
Arizona . , 338,500 9,000,000 
California .... 1,174,578 2,888,265 
Colorado * 368,905 6,260,693 
Georgia ... : 743 49 
Idaho ‘ 81.861 19,587,766 
Illinois pee a S87 
Maryland 1,040 40 
Missouri 179,700 
Montana 202,252 11,812,093 
Nevada 281,332 4,864,750 
New Mexico 41,171 1,243,766 
New York we — 41,500 
North Carolina 949 5,538 
Oregon 92.662 60.564 
Pennsylvania .. 1,348 9,497 
South Carolina 2.483 624 
South Dakota 581.544 139,638 
Tennessee 283 49.057 
Texas 562 1.325.660 
Utah 322,759 12,869,117 
Virginia 1,396 111 
Washington 36.310 126,204 
Wvomineg 1,776 203 
Philippines 699,874 657.789 
Puerto Rico 17 1 
1937 totals 4.822.775 71 643,863 
1936 totals .... 4,405,118 61,647,455 
Year of largest 
production, 

1915 : 4.887.604 74,961,075 

U. 8S. Bureau of Mines estimate 











1914 to 1933 there was a 17 per cent in- 
crease in the value added by manufac- 
turing in the nonferrous metals group 
and at the same time, a 21 per cent de- 
crease in the number of wage earners 
required. From 1919 to 1929, the dol- 
lar productivity per wage earner in- 
creased 40 per cent and his average 
yearly wage, 20 per cent. 

There is one significant fact about the 
metal mining industry, The Mining Jour- 
nal points out, and that is the willing- 
ness to promptly discard machinery that 
has not even begun to be worn out, for 
new labor-saving equipment as it is de- 
veloped. A mine being a wasting asset 
has to get the greatest benefit possible 
from its ores, for if ore is passed through 
and still has recoverable values in it, 
they are lost forever. Therefore, mine 
operators will make expensive changes 
even though the saving may be but a 
fraction of a cent per ton in handling. 

Among the new machinery trends re- 
ported by Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal are use of lighter, larger power 
shovel dippers giving 10 per cent in- 
crease in production, installation of new 
style high-voltage electric cable for open 
pit shovels, employment of detachable 
drill bits, even on the hardest iron ore. 

The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and finally, 
its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of prod- 
ucts; mine drainage; transport of men, 
materials, etc.; ore storage and weigh- 
ing; rock disposal and mine re-fill; re- 
cording and drafting; payroll disburse- 
ment and welfare work and other ad- 
ministrative office and engineering func- 
tions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 


power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and repair 
shops and the mine engineering labora- 
tory. Both skilled and professional men 
are employed and in many cases, the 
mining company provides housing and 
certain municipal and social services. 

A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations, 
This equipment includes conveyor belts; 
idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; vibrat- 
ing, shaking, revolving and_ grizzly 
screens; roll and jaw crushers; speed 
reducers; separators; log washers; jigs; 
rolls; ball and rod mills; piping; fans; 
concentrating tables; classifiers;  re- 
classifiers; elevators; perforated metal; 
gears; water, sand and other pumps. 
Officials in charge of production at mills 
are frequently concerned with haulage 
equipment items, since they must ship 
varying distances for smelting and re- 
fining. 

The smelting process varies according 
to the metal being produced. The fol- 
lowing steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 

1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 

2. Charge mixing. 

3. Blast furnace or reverberatory 
operation. 

4. Roasting concentrates. 

5. Intra-plant transport, 
slag disposal. 

6. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 

7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 

8. Acid manufacture. 

9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 

10. Lead and zine drossing. 

11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 

12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, is 
used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 

Production of nitrate, potash and 
other saline products by leaching is 
allied to hydro-metallurgy. Ordinarily, 
this process is successful only when con- 
ducted on a large scale with material 
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How the Mineral Wealth of 
Canada Was Expended 
in 1935 

Freight and express..........$12,457,000 
Power, electric ........... .-+ 10,714,000 
tt ckvndegeW ced iebseeekdes an « 9,264,000 
To cvccéccncccenceenes 5,585,000 
PREMEOMEVOR  ccnccccccccccess : 5,550,000 
Lumber and timbers ......... 5,051,000 
DRRMGE « occccecccccesecsease 5,098,000 
Flux, refractories, etc........ 2,497,000 
Electric equipment .......... 2,614,000 
CE sch ds daceccccsess .. 2,114,000 
Iron and steel bars, etc. .....+ 1,928,000 
Pipe and casing .............. 2,401,000 
Construction material weeeee 1,540,000 
Drills and supplies ....... ... 2,032,000 
Clee GRE WG oc cccccccsecens 1,262,900 
Se er 14,707,000 
GE | « ccpiieghseetekebadeuen $84,814,000 
—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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handling, grinding, pumping and agitat- 
ing machines requiring a large power 
supply per unit of output. In Chile and 
Germany, these processes are more im- 
portant than all other branches of the 
mining industries. 

The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting. 
Some copper and most zinc ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 

American electrolytic copper refineries 
are among the largest operating units 
within the metal and non-metallic min- 
ing industries. These plants leach 
roasted zine and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
case of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
slimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to salable shapes 
and manufacture sulphuric acid or blue 
vitriol. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, located 
sometimes thousands of miles from the 
place where the machinery, equipment 
or supplies are to be used. The requisi- 
tion originates with the men on the job. 
Company executives and directors are 
often factors in deciding what shall be 
purchased. Most men in charge of 
mines, mills, smelteries and refineries 
are engineers either by training or ex- 
perience. 

English reading engineers and the 
American technique dominate the indus- 
try throughout the world, helping to 
create a preference for American Ma- 
chinery and equipment. Added to this 
is the fact that American capital is 
heavily invested in mining, milling and 
smelting in foreign fields, giving further 
preference to American goods. Large 
quantities of machinery and equipment 





1932 1933 
Gold (o0z.) 584,487 637,727 
Silver (oz.) 69,303,054 68,101,062 
Copper 37,588 43,742 
Lead 143,621 139,738 
Zine a AS 26,799 
Antimony jaeen 1,338 1,950 
Arsenic .... er 3.767 4,697 
Graphite 2,045 2,685 
Mercury 253 154.4 


Molybdenum . He ce 40 
Tin ; 125 
Tungsten 





Mineral Production of Mexico 


(In metric tons except as noted) 


*Preliminary based largely on 11 months returns. 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
661,405 774,000 782,000 842,160* 
74,142,000 74,500,000 78,000,000 85,000,000 
52,116 45,000 29,713 53,000 
193,547 197,000 215,723 223,678 
29,148 32,327 31,913 31,412 
2,668 4,570 7,303 9,788 
7,860 9,950 8,526 10,762 
3,888 6,975 10,25 11,209 
158 216 182 170 
467 687 53 629 
16 631 373 380 
74 49 52 33 








made in the United States are sold in 
Canada, Mexico, South America, South 
Africa and European countries. 

Canada produces copper, silver, lead, 
gold, cobalt, nickel and asbestos. The 
mineral production of Mexico embraces 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 
arsenic, graphite, mercury, molybde- 
num, tin, tungsten, bismuth, cadmium 
and selenium. Columbia produces plati- 
num; South America, antimony, copper, 
tin, lead, zinc, silver, iron, manganese, 
tungsten, nitrates and Bauxite; Cuba, 
copper, iron, manganese and chromite; 
South Africa, gold, diamonds, copper, 
tin, silver, asbestos, lead, mica and oth- 
ers; Japan, gold, silver, copper, iron and 
others; China, tin, silver, lead, zinc and 
antimony. 


Associations ’ 

American Granite Association, 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 

American Institute 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
Street, New York. 

American Mining Congress, 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, 
42nd St., New York. 

Gypsum Association, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
1170 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, % 
BE. K. Stakel, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Crushed Stone Association, 
1735 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Portland Cement Association, 33 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago. 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Picher, Okla. 
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Available Market Data 
. .. Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The market data listed below has 
been made available by Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 

i New Survey—Underground Metal and 

Non-Metallic Loading Applications, 


1923-1936. 

Power Requirements of Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mining and Quarrying In- 
dustries, Based on 1929 Figures (lat- 
est available). 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Ek. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
30 W. 42nd St.. New York. Published 
by MeGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. For 
nonferrous metal consumers. Subscrip- 


tion, $3. 
7x10. 


Type page, 
Forms close 


Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Published Thursday. 


5 days preceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 1,166, free (con- 
trolled), 500, (gross), 1,623. Rates—1 
page, $185; 6 pages, $160; 13 pages, $150; 
26 pages, $140; 52 pages, $125. 
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Engineering and Mining Journal, 
t2nd St.. New York. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1866. Sub- 
scription, $3. Covers mining, milling, 
concentrating, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex- 


330 W. 


cept fuels. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 14th. Forms 
close 2 weeks preceding. hm & ae me 


Statement on request. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Member A. B. P. (Circulation 
(ABC), 12,066, (gross), 13,056. Interna- 
tional circulation: 7,102 U. S. A. and 
possessions; 4,881 export in 64 couutries 
and colonies outside U. S. A. Rates, do- 
mestic or export advertising section—12 
pages, $160; 6 pages, $175; 3 pages, $185. 
International advertising section: 12 
pages, $225; 6 pages, $240; 3 pages, $250 
per page. 
For additional data, see page 127. 


Exxeavating Engineer. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Explosives Engineer. 

(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS IN- 
DUSTRIES. ) 
MacRae’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Metal Quarry Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. Indexed and distributed by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Con- 
trolled distribution, 4,500; among the 
specifying and buying officials in 
metal mines, mills, smelters and refin- 
eries; non-metallic mines, quarries and 
allied industries. Trim size, 8%x11\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published annually, 
about Dec. 15th. Forms close Oct. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,500. Rates—1l1 
page, $200; 6 pages, $145; 12 pages, $130; 
49 or more pages, $125 per page. 

For additional data, see page 127. 

MeGraw Hill Mining Publications. 

(See Coat.) 


Mining Congress Journal. 
(See Coat.) 


Mining and Contracting Review, 604 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City. Published 
by Salt Lake Mining Review, Inc. Est. 
1899. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th and 30th. Forms 
close 5th and 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17.00 
24 45.00 25.00 15.00 


Mining and Industrial News, 381 Bush S8St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Published by Min- 





ing and Industrial News Corp. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 115¢x17%. 
Type page, 10%4%x15%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ie ie . A. report on request. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 2,599, 
(gross), 3,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 50.00 
6 112.50 67.50 37.50 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Cireulation (ABC), 10,196, 
(gross), 11,146. Operating companies and 
executives, 30%; engineers, 37%; college 





professors and students, 20%; others, 
13%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $156.00 $84.00 45.60 
6 132.00 72.00 39.00 
12 120.00 66.00 36.00 


For additional data, see page 283. 
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Ltd. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
Mining Journal, 6520 Title & Trust 26 61.00 31.50 16.20 Publications, 

.85 tion, $3. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
Bidg., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Trade 62 59.40 30.650 15.8 Hea. <' TL AA, 5 pf Shag om 


Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscrip- Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 





tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, : ~. os : 
7%x10. Published 15th and 30th. Forms ‘Fer. : culation (CCAB), 3,123. Rates— 
Ses 5th and 20th. Agency discounts, (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 9,030. Op- Western Mining News, 351 California St., 1 $120.00 ryt ret 
erating companies and executives, 50%; San Francisco, Calif. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 6 80.00 a6 23.00 
engineers, 9%; machinery and equipment tion, $3. Type size, 74% x10. Published 10th. 12 70.00 40.00 23. 
manufacturers and dealers, 11%; others, Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Miner, The, Metropolitan Bldg., Van- 
30%. Rates Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 6,116, couver, B. C. Official organ of B. C. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page (gross), 7,166. Rates— mining industry. Published by Gordon 
1 $130.00 75.00 $43.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page Black Publications, Ltd. Est. 1928. Pub- 
12 97.50 56.25 32.25 1 $130.00 $75.00 $43.00 lished 10th. Forms close ist. Subscrip- 
24 78.00 45.00 25.80 6 117.00 ares 38.70 tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Eype Ease. 
2 97.50 56.25 32.25 71 ) Agency disco s, 15-2. rcu- 
Mining Tochnclosy, 29 W. 39th ae sted : : , lation (CCA) ‘000. Rates . 
York Published by American Institute —— i -C.A.B.), 4, . 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. CANADA a 1 rate ty i) a ty 
Est. 1937 Subscription, $6. Trim size, Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- 5 45.00 25.00 15.00 
—_ S7Pe, ne, Se :. a a — letin, 1117 St. Catherine St., » Mon- 12 40.00 22.50 12.50 
monthly, loth. Fo S ciose ist. Agency} “eal, Canada. *ublished by e Cana- 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation Publisher’s aoe Rn e ton a x. Bo Northern Miner, 122 Richmond S&t., W., 
Statement), 5,549, (gross), 5,621. Rates— Est. 1898. Subscription, $10. Trim size, Toronto, Ont. Published by Northern 
$75.00 per page. 6%x9%. Type page, 4%4x7. Published mag Freee, 546. et ee sa rane 
Skilling’s Mining Review, 501 Builders '/5*- | Forms close — Agency | dis- aaa ett Published Thursday. Forms 
Exchange, Duluth, Minn. Published by Counts, 15-2. ¢ ‘Rat ation (CCAB), 2,742, Ciose Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Charles D. Skillings. Est. 1912. Sub- arose?» +i. cates P Pp Circulation (ABC), 21,413, (gross), 22,- 
scription, $3. Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- om 60.00 % 35-00 2606) O85. Rates—General and financial, 1 line, 
lished Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 6 vee ee an + 17.00 $0.25; 1,000 lines, $0.22; 2,000 lines, $0.20; 
day. Rates— 12 40.00 25.00 15.00 5,000 lines, $0.18. Mining machinery, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page sg F : ‘i supplies and services, 1 line, $0.20; 1,000 
1 $66.00 $35.00 $17.50 Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, lines, $0.16; 2,000 lines, $0.14; 5,000 lines, 
12 62.70 32.356 16.50 Que. Published by National Business $0.12. 








Suggestions to Users— 





Publication Data 
In looking for information about 
a publication refer first to “Index to 
Publications” on page 13. 


Market Data 


In looking for data regarding a 
trade, industry or profession, refer to 
“Index to Markets,” on page 7. 


Canada 
Canadian publications are indexed 
separately immediately following the 
Index to Publications on page 13. 
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Morton PICTURE theaters ac- 
counted for 72.7 per cent of the $699,- 
051,000 in receipts of places of amuse- 
ment which reported to the Census of 
Business for 1935; there were 12,024 
movie houses represented in the report. 

Among significant facts disclosed re- 
garding operation of places of amuse- 
ment during 1935 are that billiard and 
pool parlors and bowling alleys lead the 
16 classifications in number of estab- 
lishments; that legitimate stage and 
opera theaters and theatrical produc- 
tions show the largest average receipts 
per establishment; largest average num- 
ber of employes per establishment and 
the largest average wage per employe, 
with the exception of horse and dog race 
tracks. 


Of the 37,677 places of amusement 
reporting, 12,024, or 31.9 per cent, are 
motion picture theaters. They provided 
employment to an average of 93,052 per- 
sons, or 59.0 per cent of _ total 
employment, disbursing a payroll of 
$102,804,000 during 1935. 

It is interesting to note that 3,221, or 
26.8 per cent, of motion picture theaters 
reporting are found in cities of 100,000 
or more inhabitants. This group ac- 
counts for $282,415,000, or 55.6 per cent 
of receipts for the classification; for 
59.7 per cent of the total payroll, and 
for 49.2 per cent of employes. The con- 
centration of amusement enterprises in 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants is 
evident, also, in billiard and pool parlors 
and bowling alleys. 

Sales of merchandise, which for 
all places of amusement amount to 
$11,402,000, are responsible for 1.6 per 
cent of total receipts. In only three 
classifications do receipts from the sale 
of merchandise represent substantial 
portions of total receipts; these are in 
amusement parks, in bathing beaches 
and in billiard and pool parlors and 
bowling alleys. These three kinds of 
business account for 55.0 per cent of 
receipts from the sale of merchandise 
for all places of amusement reporting. 


The motion picture industry is among 
the first 10 single commodity indus- 
tries of the United States. Capital in- 
vested in the mdustry in the United 
States, according to statistics gathered 
by the Marketing Research Division of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, amounts to $2,000,000,000, while 
the industry’s world capitalization is 
$2,650,000,000. Of the American total, 
$1,800,000,000 is invested in theaters; 
$100,000,000 in studios and $20,000,000 
in distribution. 

The estimated cost of motion picture 
production for the 1937-38 season was 
$135,000,000. There were 92 producers 
of feature motion pictures; 53 producers 
of short subjects in California and 28 in 
New York; 15 cartoon film producers 
and five news reel producers. 

There were 174 producers of indus- 


Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 








Number 
of Estab- 
Kind of business lishments 
TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES 37,677 
Amusement devices .........e06. 902 
ES WEE 660 008800008% 303 
Bands and orchestras............ 708 
Baseball and football clubs, sports 

and athletic fields, and sports 

DURERIED cc ccccescecccevqussees 426 
Bathing beaches (not including 

SEE ccc ce pesenddaasaseees 328 
Billiard and pool parlors, and bowl- 

Se SE Sac cisancesedawiane kaos 12,412 
Boat and canoe rental service... 939 
Circulating libraries (commercial) 932 
Dance halls, studios, and acad- 

eee er eae 3,872 
Horse and dog race tracks....... 64 
RE SEO vac venesasedeses 645 
ES I, hae & wi Wk ds Genie ei 345 
Swimming pools (not including 

PTT ee eee 698 
Theaters, legitimate stage and 

opera; and theatrical produc- 

er errr 158 
Theaters, motion picture (includ- 

ing motion picture’ theaters 

a 12,024 
Other AMIUSOMONES 2.2.0 cccccccces 2,921 





Places of Amusement, 1935 


-————Receipts From —-—, 

Sales 
Total Admissions of Mer- Other 
Receipts and Fees chandise Sources 
$699,051,000 $667,796,000 $11,402,000 $19,853,000 
4,360,000 4,207,000 28,000 125,000 
8,982,000 7,442,000 1,207,000 333,000 
4,611,000 4,536,000 9,000 66,000 
25,273,000 22,369,000 904,000 2,000,000 
2,218,000 1,812,000 282,000 124,000 
43,271,000 37,037,000 4,782,000 1,452,000 
1,479,000 1,158,000 84,000 237,000 
3,039,000 2,764,000 163,000 112,000 
14,831,000 13,248,000 1,077,000 506,000 
32,466,000 30,414,000 796,000 1,256,000 
2,448,000 2,187,000 41,000 220,000 
1,396,000 1,288,000 82,000 26,000 
1,938,000 1,756,000 149,000 33,000 
19,630,000 19,363,000 19,000 248,000 
508,196,000 495,860,000 576,000 11,760,000 
24,913,000 22,355,000 1,203,000 1,355,000 





—1935 Census of Business. 








trial and advertising films in the U. S. 
in 1937, and 13 in Canada. The United 
States producers were located as follows: 


California, 19; Colorado, 4; District of 
Columbia, 3; Georgia, 2; Ilhinois, 24; 
Louisiana, 2; Maryland, 7; Massachu- 


setts, 4; Michigan, 6; Minnesota, 3; Mis- 
souri, 14; Nebraska, 1; New Jersey, 3; 
New York, 51; Ohio, 10; Oklahoma, 1; 
Pennsylvania, 9; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 
6; Washington, 1; and Wisconsin, 3. 

During 1935, the estimated cost of 
studio expansion was $3,200,000 and in 
1936, $9,800,000. 

A total of 276 different industries, 
arts and professions are involved in the 
making of a motion picture. Production 
employment is 28,500. Each year pro- 
ducers employ about 250,000 extras in 
Hollywood. Wages represent about 64 
per cent of the production cost. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 129 establishments in the motion 
picture production industry employing 
12,500 salaried employes earning $77,- 
068,021 and 14,917 wage earners re- 
ceiving $24,686,405. Cost of work done 
was $188,469,660, including $137,842,815 
for negative film. 

Approximately 2,000,000,000 linear feet 
of motion picture film is manufactured 
and used annually. In 1937, 3,038,623 
feet of negative silent and 9,586,631 feet 
of negative sound film was exported 
along with 2,851,039 feet of positive 
silent and 200,245,663 feet of positive 
sound. The trend is toward the com- 
plete elimination of silent pictures and 
the production of natural color pictures. 

About 40 per cent of all revenue 
received by American producers is de- 
rived from foreign markets. The lan- 
guage markets in order of importance 
are English, Spanish, French and Ger- 
man. 

American films, in value, represent 85 
per cent of the world production and 
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occupy 70 per cent of the world screen 
time. 

Special sales representation is dis- 
tinctly advantageous in selling even 
standard products to the industry. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures cov- 
ering photographic apparatus and ma- 


terials and projection apparatus in- 
cluded 118 establishments with total 
production valued at $73,966,259. This 


compares with $53,859,955 worth of these 
items manufactured by 84 units in the 
industry in 1933, or an increase of 37.3 
per cent. 

A breakdown of the principal output 


of the industry is given as follows: 
PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1935 
Cameras, including motion pic- 
ture 
Projectors, total value............ 
Motion picture (37,723 units).. 3,154,110 
Other, value 186,008 
Films, motion picture and other. 41,027,068 
Sensitized paper 13,653,722 


$ 4,825,140 
3,340,118 


Sensitized plates and slides 944,717 
Other photographic apparatus and i 
PROETGRED co cccccccccesescceceees 6,710,155 
TOR WHEE 2.066 cscctceedvensees $70,500,920 


Theaters 

In the United States there are 17,541 
(16251 operating) motion picture thea- 
ters, of which approximately 900 have 
no sound equipment. Seating capacity 
of the group is 10,924,484. Major pro- 
ducers-distributors (Paramount, Warner 
Brothers, etc.) control about 2,397 thea- 
ters; independent circuits about 3,910, 
and the remaining 10,000 are individu- 
ally owned. 

Theaters in foreign countries in Janu- 
ary, 1938, were as follows: 


MOVIE THEATERS ABROAD, 1938 
Wired for 


Total sound 
a rey Cer ee 59,187 34,819 
Latin AmMePriCR .ccccccccces 5,174 4,355 
ee BE cccccocedscésceennse Ge 4,869 
COE ‘concashwnsdkcaadetiéen 1,089 1,087 
Africa and Near East..... 813 763 


So far as theater building is con- 
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cerned, the bottom of the depression 
was reached in 1933. New construction 
is increasing. In 1929, $163,559,000 was 
spent on the construction of new thea- 
ters; in 1930, $97,580,000; in 1931, $45,- 
000,000; in 1932, $17,500,000; in 1933, 
$13,500,000; from January, 1934, to 
April, 1935, about $20,000,000: from 
April, 1935, to April, 1936, $21,500,000; 
from April, 1936, to June, 1937; $46,275,- 
000, and from June, 1937, to June, 1938, 
$44,800,000, according to the 1938-39 Mo- 
tion Picture Almanac. 

In 1933 and 1934, 145 new theaters 
were built; in 1934 and 1935, 181, in 
1935-1936, 258, and in 1936-1937, 465. 
Since August, 1935, 1,500 of the 4,000 
theaters closed in 1930 and 1931 were 
reopened and in the same period new 
theaters constructed totaled 800, while 
some of the closed theaters were razed to 
make space for the new ones. 

Theaters now being erected are lo- 
cated in residential neighborhoods, fol- 
lowing shifts of population. They usually 
seat from 500 to 1,000 and cost from 
$35,000 to $100,000 as a rule. A great 
many of the 16,000 established houses 
are being remodeled to improve acous- 
tics. This includes in many cases re- 
moving metal ceilings, refinishing bad 
walls and covering concrete floors. A 
typical recent renovation involved $15,000 
spent on structural changes and $15,000 
on new equipment. The house seated 
650 persons. Modernization of interior 
and fronts, involving architectural 
changes as well as new furnishings, is 
rapidly changing the character of exist- 
ing theaters. 

The following table, reproduced by 
permission from Motion Picture Alma- 
nac, indicates the products and costs 
involved in the construction of a typical 
800-seat theater. Theaters of the same 
size are being built for half the total 
amount shown by reducing the facilities 
and employing the plainest decoration. 
Cost of material and labor in certain 
sections of the country may alter the 
total considerably. 


COST OF 800-SEAT THEATER IN A 
SMALL CITY 


DEGes GOEL sctcdecccesececseeses $ 2.000 
Electrical work and fixtures........ 7,000 
i ccegcccudbeneuee 6eea66s as 300 
Rock, sand, gravel, etc ; es 1,500 
Lumber, cement, plaster............. 12,000 
Dt,  suasehebeeebeosecséseseskese a 4,000 
DE ccsitukteveneuetes sabes vadeeees 400 
Ornamental tile work.. setece Te 
Insulating material ....... saweadewes 300 
Heating and ventilating Tree . *2,500 
Plumbing and fixtures...... ‘ 3,009 
SE DT cccocccesendeceesecs 900 
Decorative painting ............seee. 1,500 
Construction insurance ............ : 600 
Pe, MEN WES cwcccccecccccccecss 1,000 
nD ccneuwovsseeeeecences 1,500 
@rnamental iron work............. : 500 
Doors, windows, general hardware.... 5,000 
Labor and supervision............... 20,000 

Total cost, less architect’s fee..... $65.000 


*Complete air conditioning installation in- 
creases this figure 

Statistics indicate that $250,000,000 is 
spent annually in the renovation and 
overhauling of motion picture theaters. 
Much of the $1,800,000,000 investment 
represents perishable equipment and 
furnishings which each year must be 
repaired or replaced. 

Approximate cost of equipping a 1,500- 
seat theater in a building costing $125,- 
000 is, complete with air conditioning 
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SOURCE: US GSUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, MOTION PICTURE DIVISION 
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and such heating equipment as required 
by the climate, from $40,000 to $45,000, 
divided as follows: 
EQUIPMENT COST OF 1,500-SEAT 
THEATER 


I ie ee ee ee eee & $12,000 
POGEM GUUEBEROME .occcccscccssccsces 7.500 
SENG GED cccccceseccccssceseese 7,500 
Di tndb ie eeanéannn dbch dune deeenae 2,000 


Air conditioning, furniture, carpeting 10,000 
SD sennkneeese see eenwenseeseaes 750 
Display frames .. a er 500 


The exhibition field gives employment 
to about 241,000 people. Box offices an- 
nually take in $1,000,000,000 or more. 
Film rentals paid to distributors aver- 
age over $250,000,000 annually. There 
are 487 exchanges in the United States 
and Canada which employ 12,000. 

Sound pictures have brought almost 
complete extinction to road shows as 
well as combination motion picture and 
vaudeville houses. There are about 60 
legitimate stage and opera houses, but 
most of them have been wired for sound 
pictures so that premiere showings of 
major films may be featured when suit- 
able stage productions are not available. 


Commercial Films 

Commercial film production exceeded 
$9,000,000 in volume last year, acord- 
ing to the 1938-39 International Motion 
Picture Almanac. Growing use of the 
medium points to a substantial increase 
in this figure during 1938. The major- 
ity of commercial films are designed for 
non-theatrical showings and are chiefly 
short trailers and animated films. 

Approximately 50 national advertisers 
are making consistent use of commercial 
films. Prices paid by these advertisers 
average $850 for production of a 90-foot 
trailer in black and white with an un- 
known commentator; $1,000 for black 
and white in dialogue and $2,200 to 
$5,500 for the same type of film in color. 
One-minute animated cartoons cost about 
$2,200 in black and white and $3,000 in 
color. 

Rate books are issued by the two 
major distributors, from which the ad- 
vertiser may select the localities and 
theaters in which he wishes to exhibit. 


—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Distribution charges are based on aver- 
age weekly attendance, this figure be- 
ing $2.50 for showing of a 50 to 60-foot 
trailer in a theater with an average 
weekly attendance of 1,000. There is a 
minimum charge of $5 per theater. 


Amusements, 


Swimming Pools 

There are about 750 amusement parks, 
according to the records of the National 
Association of Amusement Parks, Pools 
and Beaches, maintained for commercial 
purposes exclusive of hundreds of play- 
grounds scattered through the country. 
Total property investment of these parks 
exceeds $500,000,000 and annual expendi- 
tures, exclusive of payrolls, amount to 

23,000,000. They buy a wide range of 
equipment and merchandise, ranging 
from rides costing $100,000 to dolls, 
canes, pennants and peanuts. 

Fairs and celebrations contribute 
largely to the support of the amuse- 
ment industry. According to the Inter- 
national Association of Fairs and Expo- 
sitions, 2,200 fairs are held annually on 
the American continent. The attendance 
is between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000. 
Attendance has shown marked improve- 
ment this year. 

The traveling outdoor show adds con- 
siderably to the importance of the 
amusement business. There are several 
thousand different units on the road, 
spending some $18,000,000 yearly in op- 
erating expenses. This group is an im- 
portant user of motor trucks and equip- 
ment. Trailers and house cars have 
become a necessity to these show people. 

There are 9,000 swimming pools in the 
country, says Beach and Pool. Six thou- 
sand charge admissions. During the 
last few years, new pools of all 
kinds have been built at the rate of 
about 1,000 a year. The cost varies 
from $15,000 to $1,500,000. The average 
cost is between $70,000 and $80,000. A 
variety of purifying machinery, such as 
chlorinators, filters, ammoniators, pumps 
and chemicals as well as lockers, bath- 
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ing suits, playground equipment, laun- 
dry machinery and lighting equipment 
is required by these recreational places. 


Associations 

Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

International Association of Fairs & 
Expositions, P. O. Box 974, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Motion Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th St., 
New York. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

National Association of Amusement 
Parks, Pools and Beaches, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Theater Owners Chamber of Com- 
merce, Times Building, New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Dancer, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York. Published by Am. Dancer Pub. Co. 


Est. 1927. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 11% x8%. Type page, 10x7%. Pub- 
lished 10th preceding month. Forms 
close 25th preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Column 
] $180.00 $100.00 $75.00 
6 162.50 90.00 60.00 
12 125.00 75.00 50.00 
Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave., New 


York. Published by Beach and Pool Pub. 
Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, 2. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding month. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 


(Publisher’s Statement), 3,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $75.00 $60.00 
6 100.00 60.00 45.00 
12 85.00 55.00 40.00 


Soe Theatres, Rockefeller Center, New 

ork. Published by Quigley Pub. Co., 
he Est. 1926. Trim size, 9%44x12%. Type 
page, 75/6x10%. Published every fourth 
week as a section of “Motion Picture 
Herald,” which see for circulation. Forms 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Rates, theater equipment 
advertising— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $275.00 $138.00 92.00 
6 260.00 130.00 87.00 

13 240.00 120.00 80.00 

Billboard, 25 Opera PIl., Cincinnati, O. 

Published by Billboard Pub. Co Est. 


1894. Subscription, $5 Trim size, 9%x 
13% Type page, 8%x12%. Published 
weekly; dated Sat., issued Tues. preced- 
ing. Forms close Sat. preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 34,553. 


(gross), 38,649. Coin machine operators, 
etc., 38%; performers, etc., 43%; others, 
19% Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $175.00 $87.50 
13 336.00 168.00 84.00 
26 322.00 161.00 80.50 
52 315.00 157.50 78.75 
Box Office, 4704 E. 9th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. Published in 8 sectional editions by 
Associated Publications. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type 
page, 7 5/6x10%s. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
count on equipment adv. only, 13%; cash 


discount, 2%. Circulation (ABC), 12,379; 
(gross), 16.419. fates, all editions—1 
page, $300; 26 pages, $270; 52 pages, $250. 
Fractions pro-rata. 

Business Screen, 20 N. 


Wacker Dr., Chi- 


cago, Ill. Published by Business Screen 
Mag: izines, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 11x14. Type size, 9x11. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. re oars upon 
request Tn (Publisher State- 
ment), 8,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $190.00 $110.00 $70.00 
6 170.00 95.00 55.00 
12 160.00 85.00 50.00 


Cine Mundial. 


(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 
Dance, 49 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Published by Tempo Magazines, Inc. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $2.50. Type size, 7% 
xl). Published 10th of preceding month. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
6,004. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
I $75.00 $42.50 $30.00 
6 71.25 40.37 28.50 
12 67.50 38.25 27.00 


Educational Screen. 
(See ScHOOLS.) 


eat: 45 W. 47th St., New York City. 
cial paper Actors’ E uity Assn. Bst. 
Tos Subscription, $1. ype page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 8th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page te00 e 
1 $150. 50 $100.00 ty aS 
6 136.00 90.00 
12 120.00 80.00 40. 00 


70 Sixth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x13%. 
Type size, 7%x10%. Published Jan. 1. 
Forms close Dec. 15. Agency discount, 


Fame, 12 


13-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
8,089. Rates—l1 page, $200.00; % page, 
$110.00. 


Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Published by Wid’s Film & Film Folks, 


Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 9%x12}4 Type page, 8x10. Pub- 
lished daily except Sundays. Forms 
close day preceding. Agency discounts, 
for non-film advertising, 13-2 Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 5,553. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % zage . Page 
1 $220.00 125.00 65.0 
13 200.00 110.00 55.00 
26 180.00 95.00 50.00 
52 160.00 85.00 45.00 
Greater Amusements, 802 Lumber Ex- 


change, Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
Amusements Pub. Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7 5/16x105%. 
Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- 


day. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 1,792. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$75.00 $41.25 $28.75 
13 5% discount 
26 10% discount 
52 20% discount 


Hitchcock's Celebrity Register combined 
with Who's Where in the Show World, 
755 N. LaJolla Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Published by Hitchcock’s Talent Data 


Service. Est. 1938. Subscription, $18. 
Type size, 3 5/6x6. Published Jan. 1, Apr. 
1, July 1, Oct. 1. Forms close 15th of 
month preceding publication. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), Apr., 1938, issue, 1,010. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 $21.50 
3 50.00 30.00 18.00 
Independent, The, 700 Eighth Ave., New 


York. Published by ITOA Independent, 
Inc. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). Type 
size, 7%x10%. Published every other Sat. 
Forms close Wed. preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 


Statement), 6,392. Rate s-—— 
Times Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $140.00 “$80.00 $50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 45.00 
26 100.00 60.00 40.00 
International Motion Picture Almanac, 


Rockefeller Center, New York. Published 
by Quigley Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type size, 4%x 
7. Published July 1. Forms close June 1. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 7,500. Rates—1 page, 
$200; % page, $100; % page, $50. 

International Projectionist, 580 5th Ave., 
New York. Published by James J. Finn 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1931. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 7,391. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pa 4 Page 
1 60.00 $85.00 50.00 
6 152.00 80.00 47.50 
12 144.00 76.50 45.00 


Leaders of the Motion Picture Industry, 
1501 Broadway, New York. Published by 
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Showmen’s Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1938. 
Type size, 7%x105%. Published Jan. Ist. 
Forms close Dec. 20. Agency discount, 


13-2. Circulation distributed to all paid 
subscribers of “Showmen’s Trade Re- 
view.” Rates—1 page, 200; % page, 


$110; 4% page, $60. 


Motion Picture Daily, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. Published by Quigley 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 94x12%. Type page, 84x 
10%. Published daily except Sundays 
and holidays. Forms ciose day previous. 
Agency discount, equipment advertising 


only, 13-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,684. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Y Pag % rage 
1 $220.00 125.00 $66.0 
13 200.00 115.00 60.00 
26 180.00 100.00 55.00 
52 175.00 90.00 50.00 


Motion Picture Herald, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City. Published by Quig- 


ley Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1906. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 9%4x12%. Type 
page, 7 5/16x10%. Published Saturday. 


Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (ABC), 16,267, (gross), 
17,169. Exhibitors, 78%; distributors, 8%; 


producers, 4%; equipment, 2%; others, 
8%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page * ty % Pag 
1 erty eS 182.50 $125.00 
13 335.0 175.00 120.00 
26 320. 00 167.50 115.00 
52 300.00 157.50 108.50 
National Exhibitor, The, 219 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Published by Jay 
Emanuel Publications, Inc. Est. 1923. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%4x12% 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 5th and 
20th. Forms close 5 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 704, (gross), 952. Sxhibition 
branches, 77%; distribution branches, 
13%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $47.00 $30.00 $17.50 
13 42.00 25.00 15.00 
26 37.00 20.00 10.50 
New York State Exhibitor, The, 219 N. 


Published by 
Est. 1928. 


Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jay Emanuel Publications, Inc. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 10th and 
25th. Forms close 5 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 1,423; (gross), 1,773. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $70.00 $42.50 $24.50 
13 60.00 35.00 20.00 
26 50.00 27.00 15.00 


Philadelphia Exhibitor, The, 219 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Published by Jay 


Emanuel Publications, Ine. Est. 1918. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%4x12%. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Ist and 
15th. Forms close 5 days preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 

(ABC), 1,174 (gross), 1,417. Exhibition 

branches, 73%; distribution branches, 

11%; others, 16%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $70.00 $42.50 $24.50 
13 60.00 35.00 20.00 
26 50.00 27.00 15.00 


Showmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway, 





New York. Published by Showmen's 
Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9%4x12\%. Type 
page, 75/6x10%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,742, 
(gross), 8,074. Rez 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $175.00 $98.00 $51.50 

13 168.00 94.25 49.50 

26 161.00 90.50 47.50 

52 150.00 84.50 44.25 


Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
nual, 425 Fourth Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Hoffman-Harris, Inc. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9%4x12%. 
Type size, 7x10. Published March 15th. 
Forms close March Ist. Agency discounts, 


10-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 3,500. Rates—1 page, $150; % 
page, $90; 4% page, $55. 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York City. 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $10. Trim_ size, 
1ixi6. Type page, 10x15. Published 
Wednesday. eo close Tuesday. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Rates—10,000 ‘ines, 
64c; 20,000 lines, 63c; 50,000 lines, 60c. 


CANADA 
Canadian Moving Picture Digest, 259 
Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7%4x10%. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Flat 
rates—1 page, $60; % page, $47.50; % 
page, $35; 4 page, $20. 
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MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 





The CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN Publications 


Provide 


Highest Readership through Editorial Leadership 





WATER WORKS 
ENGINEERING 


te eaten Marke 








WM. W. BRUSH 
B.S., C.E., M.S. 





ABC—ABP 


[S editorial leadership has enhanced the enviable 

reputation of WATER WORKS ENGINEER- 
ING, now in its 6lst year of service to the profession. 
Chief Engineer of New York City Dept. of Water 
Supply, Gas & Electricity for many years; former 
President of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion; now serving his 16th term as Treasurer of that 
association. A universally respected leader—as is the 
publication, leading its field in circulation, in reader- 
ship and in advertising. 





MUNICIPAL 


The Menthhiy tomrmel of Mute gy Wom | 














MORRIS M. COHN 
B.S., C.E., M.S. 


ABC—ABP 


AS earned the respect and admiration of the pro- 
fession for his ability to analyze the trends of this 
rapidly developing field and to present each month the 
highly practical type of information so greatly needed. 
Former Vice Chairman of the Federation of Sewage 
Works Associations and Ex-President of the New 
York Association ; City Sanitary Engineer of Schenec- 
tady and recognized as one of the country’s foremost 
authorities. MUNICIPAL SANITATION now en- 
joys the widest readership of any magazine serving 


the wastes disposal field. 








| FIRE 
ENGINEERING 


, 


| 








Phe Aecsrvacl of the V0e Poatre trae Prete. oan Somme 1) 7 











FRED SHEPPERD 
B.S., M.E. 





HE one man who has, admittedly, contributed the 

most to the field of fire fighting in the past 26 
vears. Author of the widely used “Fire Chief's Hand- 
book,” “Questions and Answers for Fire Dept. 
Officers,” “Simplified Fire Dept. Hydraulics” and 
many other standard works, Mr. Shepperd is regarded 
as the last word in fire fighting and fire prevention 
technique. FIRE ENGINEERING, established in 
1877, has been of tremendous assistance to depart- 
ments large and small throughout the country. 











i EN é\\ 


GEORGE W. KABLE 
M.S., A.E. 


SPONSORED 
BY OVER 300 
POWER COMPANIES 





EVOTED to the development of rural electrifica- 

tion since the earliest days of the industry. 
Throughout the field regarded as the outstanding au- 
thority—a leader in thought and action on farm elec- 
trification. Has been Vice President of A. S. A. E., 
member of The Council and Chairman of The Rural 
Electrification Division. Served five years as Direc- 
tor of the National Rural Electric Project, with a 
brilliant record of achievement in research, develop- 
ment and educational work which he is now carrying 
on through his brilliant Editorship of this magazine 
reaching 180,000 electrified homes monthly to the 
great advantage of farmer, power company and elec- 
trical manufacturer alike. 


CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUBLISHING CORP., 24 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Municipalities and Counties 


(See also Aviation: Engineering Construction) 








Accorpine to the last census of 
population, there are five cities in the 
United States of 1,000,000 or more in- 
habitants; eight from 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000; 24 from 250,000 to 500,000; 56 from 
100,000 to 250,000; 98 from 50,000 to 100,- 
000; 185 from 25,000 to 50,000; 606 from 
10,000 to 25,000; 851 from 5,000 to 10,000, 
and 1,332 from 2,500 to 5,000. These 3,165 
communities make up 56.2 per cent of 
the country’s total population. 

United States population on July 1, 
1936, was reported to be 128,429,000, 
an increase of 908,000 over July 1, 1935. 
The increase resulted largely from an 
excess of births over deaths, net im- 
migration for the year ended July 1 
being only about 8,000. 

One-third of the population of the 
country lives in 94 cities of 100,000 pop- 
ulation and over; one-third in smaller 
cities, towns and villages; and the re- 
mainder in rural areas. 

There are 3,062 counties in the 48 
states. Annual expenditures of states, 
counties, municipalities and other civil 
divisions or local governmental units, 
exclusive of those of the federal govern- 
ment, have grown enormously in the 
past decade and now aggregate roughly 
$10,000,000,000. 

Types of products bought vary widely. 
Principal items are equipment and sup- 
plies for street and highway construc- 
tion, water works and sewerage sys- 
tems, fire fighting and prevention, 
parks and _ playgrounds, municipal 
power plants, construction and main- 
tenance of public buildings. 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, there are 182,651 political subdi- 
visions in the United States having 
power to levy taxes and incur debts. 
Their expenditures in 1932 (latest total 
available) were as follows: 


States and District of Colum- 


bia (ithennnkhineestpes amen ane 
CD co cditéectaawebeeeaekean 1,411,826,000 
Cities towns, villages and 

OS cn cudiccetsenewsnenes 3,594,647,000 
DOROGE GIStFIGWD ccccccesececscs 1,536,472,000 


252,542,000 


eer 
261,293,000 


Other civil divisions .......... 


Generally speaking, states, municipali- 
ties and other governmental units have 
highly organized departments for con- 
ducting certain classes of work and 
heads of these departments must be 
reached and sold. Some cities, notably 
New York, have centralized purchasing 
departments, functioning similarly to 
those of industrial organizations. On 
almost all projects of any size, there is 
a consulting engineer who draws plans 
and specifies material to be used. 

Counties own about 22,228 motor 
trucks, according to a 1936 survey by 
Public Works. Counties also represent 
a market for tracters, of which they own 
about 10,000 of the crawler type. They 
also buy motor graders and maintainers, 
power shovels, road rollers, bituminous 





Object of payment 
General government 


PD sacoscenn 
Education ..... 


tecreation 
Miscellaneous 


Object of payment 
Protection to person and property: 


Fire department 


Libraries 


Miscellaneous 








How Cities Spent Their Money in 1936 


Summary of governmental-cost payments for operation and maintenance of general 
departments of 94 cities having over 100,000 inhabitants. 


Protection to person and property.......... 
PeORenee ME GRMTRCION cccccccccecccccesseone 


Charities, hospitals and corrections........... 


Per Per cent 
Total capita distribution 

$150,213,875 $3.99 8.2 
317,154,388 8.43 17.2 

wie 141,207,149 3.75 7.7 
‘i 108,910,746 2.89 5.9 
366,466,653 9.73 19.9 

is 593,041,534 15.75 32.2 
52,303,679 1.39 2.8 
109,504,993 2.91 6.0 

“sn 1,838,803,017 48.83 100.0 


Breakdown by Groups 


rn Se ccna eee bees ae bie 


Pe GURUS gnc ccccccsccscesecoceen 
COORG OREEOM GE TORTIE cic ccescccccccescccs 
Sanitation or promotion of cleanliness.... 
ND hb 56600 dinekdsnnp beadiewiucceess 
Charities, hospitals and corrections........ 
PD pbeden dd thee eReecedepadtertackhtineess 


«.++e+ $110,887,493 19,390,000 $19,936,043 
snotes 134,049,334 17,122,000 30,948,132 
ee 66,172,551 13,585,668 30,798,609 
eae s 28,682,511 6,656,457 8,321,232 
imatea 68,534,328 10,150,690 18,861,931 
esases 67,123,806 16,142,144 25,644,796 
bnebae 290,238,904 38,171,945 38,055,804 
nsenes 293,903,756 52,740,052 118,617,562 
oseaes 12,710,548 3,062,702 5,345,978 
verre 35,818,794 5,389,538 11,095,347 


ED iivcin cas gi aWeN eke ey Some eA ewe eb wee 


e0esee 1,273,349,649 


All general departments ...........ececeeee 


*Cities of 500,000 and over. {Cities of 300,000 to 500,000. §Cities of 100,000 to 300,000. 


Group I* 
(14 cities) 


Group II+ 
(12 cities) 


Group III§ 
(68 cities) 


83,624,650 9,581,867 


209,003,777 


16,298,476 
356,449,591 


—Bureau of the Census. 








distributors, snow plows, gravel plants, 
concrete mixers, asphalt heaters, pumps, 
air compressors, concrete vibrators, 
Diesel engines, etc. Practically all mov- 
able equipment is equipped with pneu- 
niatic tires. Average funds reported by 
counties as available for new construc- 
tion and maintenance in 1935 were $125,- 
600. There are about 2,200 counties 
which do work of this kind in substan- 
tial volume. 

The survey also revealed that 1,833 
cities of more than 5,000 population own 
about 15,892 trucks, or 8.67 each. Forty- 
six per cent of these cities own an aver- 
age of almost two tractors each. 

According to a similar survey made 
by Public Works in 1937 it was found 
that 628 cities in this group owned 
about 1,392 portable air compressors or 
over two apiece. It was also learned 
that 9.7 per cent of the cities owned 
135 power shovels or an average of 
1.4 each. 

Municipal Index and Atlas says that 
only about 500 of the 1,833 towns of 
5,000 or more population are _ radio- 
equipped, indicating that a tremendous 
volume of installation work remains to 
be done. The majority of these stations 
are still one-way, and practically all will 
be two-way eventually. New installations 
are being made and remodeling is going 
forward as fast as money can be pro- 
vided. Fire departments also recognize 
the value of radio, and the more than 
700 municipally-operated airports are 
either radio-equipped or will be so 
equipped. 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
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nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories and 
mercantile establishments have run 
about $500,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chase of fire fighting equipment is han- 
dled by boards and departments. In the 
fire department, the fire chief’s word is 
generally supreme authority. In most 
cases contracts are awarded on bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, etc. 

A recent survey conducted by Fire 
Engineering shows that about 50 per 
cent of the fire apparatus now in serv- 
ice has been used for over ten years. 
Of this apparatus 50 per cent is 
equipped with two-wheel brakes and 
about 25 per cent still uses solid tires. 
About 15 per cent of all fire apparatus 
in service is badly in need of replace- 
ment. A consensus of reports shows 
that there are between 50,000 and 60,- 
000 pieces of apparatus now in service. 
Due to the fact that during the de- 
pression municipal purchases were held 
to a minimum, there now exisits a 
great market for fire equipment. 


Most recent of significant develop- 
ments has been the adoption of emer- 
gency rescue or squad cars. These are 
light, fast vehicles equipped with first 
aid and life saving apparatus, floodlights, 
etc. Closed bodies for fire apparatus is 
another trend, the idea being to protect 
firemen en route to and from fires. 

The summary of the financial statis- 
tics of cities for 1936 made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census shows that 94 cities 
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having a population of 100,000 and over 
spent $110,556,000 for operation and 
maintenance of fire departments. 


There are about 14,000 municipal fire 
departments in the United States and 
Canada, 500 of which are in Canada. 
Private fire protection facilities are 
maintained by some large industrial 
concerns. Among recent developments 
in the field are extension of motorized 
fire departments for rural work and 
development of specialized equipment 
for forest fire fighting. Volunteer Fire- 
man reports that 82 per cent, or 17,900 
motorized pumpers are in 12,500 cities 
and towns under 20,000 population in 
the United States and Canada. 


Municipal Wastes Disposal 


The field of wastes disposal, and 
particularly of sewage disposal, is de- 
veloping faster than probably any other 
line of governmental activity due to a 
recent awakening of both thestate and 
the public tothe need of modern sanitary 
disposal, and stimulated in part by 
widespread governmental expenditures 
along these lines. 

Estimates place the sanitation mar- 
ket, roughly, at two to four billion dol- 
lars per year. 

Sewage treatment and disposal is es- 
sentially a chemical engineering prob- 
lem and much of the equipment used in 
the average sewage disposal plant is 
similar to that of the chemical indus- 
tries: digesters, flocculators, clarifiers, 
thickeners, separators, centrifugals, mix- 
ers, disintegrators, filters, etc. The 
sewage collection system uses little ma- 
terial beyond pipe, pumps, and fittings 
necessary to bring the sewage flow to 
the disposal plant. 

There are between 3,600 and 4,000 
sewage treatment plants of all kinds 
in the United States, about two-thirds 
of which are primary plants and one- 
third secondary plants, performing a 
more complete treatment. 

However, as there are only some 600 
places with plants giving “complete 
treatment,” among the 3,165 places in 
the United States above 2,500 population, 
it is apparent how great is the potential 
business in this field. 

Figures supplied by Municipal Sani- 
tation show that of a total urban popu- 
lation cf 69,000,000, there are 61,000,000 
served by 37,000,000 people 
served with sewers but no sewage treat- 
ment, and only 24,000,000 people thus 
far served by sewage treatment. 


sewers; 


As in the water works field, the con- 
sulting engineer is the most important 
factor in the selection and purchase of 
materials and equipment. Of the munici- 
pal officials concerned with the work, the 
city engineer is probably most important. 
Frequently, however, the water works 
and sewage systems come under one 
head—superintendent of water and sew- 
age. Also of importance are the State 
Departments of Health engineers. They 
recommend improvements, but have no 
say about purchases or specifications. 

The trend is toward the incineration 
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of garbage, in combination with sewage 
sludge at several recent plants, says 
Water Works & Sewerage. In other 
places (notably Providence, R. I.) power 
is being produced as a rubbish-garbage 
burning project, and such electric power 
used to operate sewage pumps and treat 
ment works and for other purposes. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of pub- 
lic water supply systems. Water, as de- 
livered by these systems, is a manufac- 
tured product, processed for uniformity 
in color, hardness, odors, purity, etc. 

There is no accurate count of the 
number of public water supply systems 
in the United States, but Water Works 
«& Sewerage estimates the number at 
11,250. 

Water Works & Sewerage estimates 
that there are at least 3,500 water works 
having purification systems, either for 
simple chlorination or additional treat- 
ment serving over 58,000,000 people. 

Men most influential in the selection 
and purchase of materials and equip- 
ment are the water works superintend- 
ent or private water company manager, 
the city engineer and/or consulting 
engineer and the water commissioner. 


Out of 591 cities surveyed at random 
by Public Works in 1935, 445 of them 
reported that all plans for them were 
prepared by the city engineer or con- 
sulting engineer. The remaining 146, in 
larger cities, had their own water de- 
partment engineers. 

For repairs, replacements, etc., the 
water works superintendent, the private 
company manager or the purification 
plant superintendent are usually the 
only buying factors of importance. 

The capacity of municipal water 
works and sewerage systems in many 
cities is being taxed as a result of air 
conditioning installations. Several cities 
are already using the full capacity of 
their water systems and consequently 
sales of water-using air conditioning 
plants are being held up. The condi- 
tion presents a real problem, which in 
many cases, at least, will be solved only 
by increase of facilities. 


Problems of the water works industry 
concern principally liquid handling. The 
industry is essentially a market for pipe, 
pumps, valves, tanks, meters, etc. In 
purification of water, great quantities of 
chemicals are employed (chlorine and its 
compounds, aluminum sulphate, acti- 
vated carbon, etc.). The industry repre- 
sents one of the largest markets for 
chemicals used in coagulation, precipita- 
tion and oxidation. 

Water supply facilities are regarded 
as several years behind actual require- 
ments despite heavy federal expendi- 
tures. Early in 1938 more than $600,000,- 
000 of PWA construction activity had 
been planned in the water works field 
alone. Up to September, 1938, the new 
PWA prcgram includes allotments for 
water works and sewerage projects total- 


ling 750, 50 per cent of which represents 
new projects, and the balance better- 
ments and extensions. 

The following table, prepared by Water 
Works Engineering, shows the distribu- 
tion of water works: 





Municipal 
Depart- Private 
Population ments Plants 
25,000 and Up....ccsccseee 299 69 
10,000 to 25.000........... 445 140 
ee GD Beeb cccccecves 1,358 673 
Incorporated places un- 
Se ED oedkhsctecennsess 6,342 2,043 
EE cseustenrseeasabes 8,444 2.925 


Parks and Public Grounds 


Total investment in the country’s pub- 
lic park property, according to govern- 
ment estimates, is more than a billion 
dollars. Under unemployment relief 
projects, many new parks have been 
added in the past few years. The an- 
nual expenditure for park equipment and 
maintenance is more than $100,000,000. 

In addition to playground equipment, 
tennis courts and municipal golf courses, 
parks buy maintenance equipment, such 
as lawn mowers, seeds, benches, waste 
containers, building maintenance sup- 
plies. The purchases are made through 
the park board officials or the city pur- 
chasing department. 


Cemeteries 


There are nearly 1,000,000 acres of 
land devoted to cemetery purposes in 
the United States. On the basis of 700 
burials to the acre, the actual present 
interment needs of the country are about 
half a million acres. Cemeteries, how- 
ever, are developed in advance of needs. 

The bulk of 1,000,000 acres of ceme- 
tery land is included in about 10,000 
cemeteries, according to one authority, 
while others, including one supplier of 
the field, maintain lists of up to 27,000 
cemetery names. The cost of developing 
an acre runs from $1,500 to $2,500. At 
least 500 equipment and supply items are 
used, among them being chapel tents, 
lawn mowers, fencing, gates, grass seed 
and plants, fertilizer, grave-diggers’ tools, 
irrigation systems, paving materials, 
crematories, vaults, horticultural sup- 
plies and uniforms, amplifying systems, 
chimes, ete. See also FUNERAL DIREC- 
TORS. 


Associations 


American Cemetery Owners’ Associa- 
tion, 419 First National Bank Bldg., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

American Water Works Association, 
22 East 40th St., New York. 

Association of American Cemetery Su- 
perintendents, Chas. Evans, Reading, Pa. 

Cremation Association of America, 
4499 Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Federation of Sewage Works Associa- 
tions, 654 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston. 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Here Are the Answers. 

This booklet, by questions and an- 
swers, presents basic data about the wa- 
ter works field as to location, buying 
influences, equipment and supplies pur- 
chased, etc. Issued by Water Works 
Engineering. 


Vitality and Growth. 

A folder issued by Western City, 
which gives the potential requirements 
for equipment and supplies by cities on 
the Pacific Coast. 


The Cemetery Market Analyzed. 

A definition of the cemetery market 
and a list of equipment, materials, sup- 
plies and services purchased by it. Pre- 
pored by The Modern Cemetery. 


Data Sheet on Water Works. 
Giving latest data on the market, prod- 


ucts used, types of buyers and other 

pertinent information relative to the 

field of water supply. Issued by Water 

Works Engineering. 

Data Sheet, 1938-9. 

Giving current data on the sewage dis- 
posal and allied wastes disposal market, 
with types of buyers reached in this 
rapidly developing field by Municipal 
Sanitation. 

Use of Electric 
posal Plants. 
A comprehensive survey prepared by 

Municipal Sanitation. 

How Fire Departments Buy Tires. 

A clear concise presentation of tire 
buying facts as compiled by Fire Engin- 
eering. Of interest to anyone marketing 
any product in the fire field. Copies 
limited. 


Motors in Sewage Dis- 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Est. 1909. Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published 7th. Forms close 25th. 


Agency discount, none. N.I.A.A. state- 

ment on request. Circulation (Sworn), 

paid, 9,080; controlled, 6,910; (gross), 

16,000, Net rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $232.00 128.00 $70.00 
6 184.00 104.00 58.00 
12 160.00 92.00 52.00 


American Municipalities, 21 W. Main St., 
Marshalltown, Ia. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Published by Municipal Pub. 
Co. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 7,868 
(gross), 8,382, Councilmen, 51%: mayors, 


10%; city clerks, 10%; fire chiefs, 6%; 


water works supts., 3% others, 20% 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$80.00 $43.00 $23.00 
6 70.00 38.00 20.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Colorade Municipalities, Boulder, Colo. 
Published by Colorado Municipal League. 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 5%x8. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 


1,400 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $22.00 
6 38.00 20.00 
12 36.00 19.80 


Construction Digest. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
County Progress, 112 E. Lee St., Brown- 
wood Texas. Official paper County 
Judges and Commissioners’ Assn. of 
Texas Published by Associated Pub. 
Co Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement). 1,447. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 18.00 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 
12 40.00 25.00 14.00 


Engineering News-Record. 
(SEE ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 


Florida Municipal Record, Barnett Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Published by Munic- 
ipal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Sub- 
Scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Page, 7%x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), paid. 


1,563 pe (controlled), 775; (gross), 
= 525 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 ey So $120.00 72.00 
6 00 108.00 64.00 
12 160. 00 96.00 60.00 
Illinois Municipal Review, 500 E. Capitol 
Ave Springfield, Ill. Published by Illi- 
hois Municipal League. Est. 1922. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 8.963. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 370.00 $38.00 22.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Kentucky City, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. Published by y mene me 
Municipal League. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
75 /16x9 %. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 


(Publisher’s Statement). 2,950. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 20.00 


4% discount on 6 months’ contract. 10% 
discount on 12 months’ contract. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Manual of Sewage Disposal Equipment 


and Sewer Construction, 310 E. 45th St.., 
New York. Published by Public Works 


Journal Corp. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published June 1. Forms close 
May 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N.T.A.A. 
statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,539. City engineers, 39%; con- 
sulting engineers, 16%: supts. sewage 
treatment and supts. of sewers, 13%; ind. 
and city sanitary engrs., 11%: others, 
21%. Rates—l1 page, $150; 2 pages, $125 
per page: 3 pages, $115 per page; 4 
pages, $95 per page; % page, $85; % 
page, $60. 

Manual of Street and Highway Equip- 
ment and Materials, 310 E. 45th St., New 
York. Published by Public Works Jour- 
nal Corp. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type page, 7x10. 
Published March ist. Forms close Feb. 
15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N.LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn) (gross), 12,000. County highway 
engrs., 22%; state highway engrs., 15%; 
city engrs., 25%; street supts, 10%; oth- 
ers, 28%. Rates—1 page, $200; 2 pages, 
$175 per page; 4 pages, $150 per page; % 
page, $120; % page, $85. 

Manual of Water Works Equipment and 
Materials, 310 E. 45th St.. New York. 
Published by Public Works Journal Corp. 
Est. 1936. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
April ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. L 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn) (gross), 8,000. Water works 
supts., 27%: city engrs., 38%: consulting 
engrs., 11%; others, 24%. Rates—2 or 
more pages, $135: 1 page, $175; % page, 
$100; % page, $75. 

Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
Library Bldg., Minneapolis. Published by 
League of Minnesota Municipalities. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
6%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 4,300. Rates— 
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$70.00 $38.00 22.0 

6 65.0 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York. a by American City Mag- 
azine Corp. Est. 1924. Published annually 
in Jan. Forms close Oct. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Agency discount, none. 
Carries condensed catalog of 250 leading 


manufacturers. Circulation (Sworn), 
15,000. Rates— 

1 Page 2 Pages 

$250.00 $350.00 


The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Mada- 
ison, Wis. Published by League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities. Est. 1898. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,559. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Sage 
$70.00 $38.00 22.0 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Municipal Sanitation, 24 W. 40th St., New 
York. Published 4 Case-Shepperd- ‘Mann 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1930. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 1st. Forms close week preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 2,260, (gross), 3,386. 
Sanitation officials and engineers, 58%; 
health officials, 12%; city managers and 
other city officials, 4%; engineering col- 
leges and libraries, 7%; mfrs., 9%; others, 
10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
For additional data, see page 290. 
Municipal Sanitation Annual Progress 
Review and Directory, 24 W. 40th St., 


New York. Published by Case-Shepperd- 
Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1935. Subscription, 
50c per copy. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Jan. Forms close Dee. 12. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Total guaranteed distribu- 
tion of 8,300, including approximately 
1,717. “Municipal Sanitation” subscribers 
Rates—1 page, $100. 

For additional data, see page 290. 
Municipal Signal Engineer, 7 E. 42nd St.. 
New York. Official publication Interna- 
tional Municipal Signal Ass’n. Published 
by Municipal Signal Pub. Co., Inc. Est 
1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 0-2 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
2,286. os) 
Times 1 Pa % Page i Pay 

1 $125. 50 $90.00 47. 50. 

6 110.00 $2.50 45.00 


National Municipal Review, 309 EB. 34th 
St., New York. Published by Nat'l Mu- 
nicipal League. Est. 1894. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 4MxTh. Published 1st. Forms 
close 15th. Agoney discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,000. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 20.00 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Oklahoma Municipal Review, Norman 
Okla. Published by Oklahoma Municipal 
League. Subscription, $2. Free to mem- 
bers. Trim size, 9%x7. Type page, 5%x8 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 





Statement), 2,800. - 
Times 1 Page %P Page 
1 $50.00 $30. 00 17.50 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


Public Management, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago. Published by International City 
Managers’ Assn. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published i0th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 


Statement), 1,335. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $28.00 $17.00 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Public Safety, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. ublished by National afety 
Council, Ine. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 7th. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), paid 6,774, controlled 5,828. 
(gross), 13,208. Public officials, 43%; 


community organizations, 6%; transpor- 


tation, industrial and insurance com- 
panies, 39%; others, 12%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $67.50 $45.00 
6 100.00 55.00 40.00 
12 90.00 50.00 36.67 
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Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
(See ELECTRICAL.) 


Public Works Magazine, 310 EB. 45th St., 
New York. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1896. Subsoripsies. 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. N.LA.A. 
statement on request Agency discounts, 
0-2 Circulation («(Swern), 10,243. Mu- 
nicipal, county, state and federal engi- 
neers and officials, 75%; consulting engi- 
neers, 5%; contractors, 4%; manufactur- 


ers, 6%; others, 10%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $180.00 
3 160.00 
6 140.00 
12 130.00 
18 120.00 


Quarterly of the Nat'l Fire Protection 
Assn... 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Pub- 
lished by Natl Fire Protection Assn 
Est. 1907. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
quarterly, Jan. 20, Apr., July and Oct. 
Forms close 25th preceding month. 
Agency discounts, none Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement)), Assn. subscrip- 
tions, 4,422. Rates l page, $125; 4 pages, 
$100 

Roads and Streets. 

(See ENGINERBRING CONSTRUCTION.) 
Seattle Municipal News, Colman Blidg., 
Seattle, Wash. Published by Municipal 
League of Seattle. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 11x14. Type page, 
94x12 Published Saturday Forms 
close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
roman (Publisher’s Statement), 1,000. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $45.00 $25.00 
6 35.00 20.00 

12 25.00 15.00 

26 20.00 12.50 

52 15.00 10.00 


Sewage Works Journal, 654 Madison Ave., 
New York. Published by Federation of 
Sewage Works Assn. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5x8. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 2,588. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 300.00 175.00 100.00 


Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants. 

(See Power PLANTS.) 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Virginin Municipal Review, Travelers 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. Published by Re- 
view Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 165th. Agency discounts, 
13-2. Circulation (Sworn), 8,528, i bage 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $69.00 $43.00 
6 106.00 56.00 37.00 
12 100.00 53.00 35.00 

Western City, 448 So. Hill St., Los An- 

gele Published by League of Calif. 


Municipalities Est. 1924. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x 


10 Published 10th Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
(CCA), 6,118, (gross), 6.491, Officials, 
32%: mayors, 10%; city and county engi- 


neers, consultants and supts., 20%: oth- 
ers, 38%. tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $135.00 75.00 $38.00 
6 115.00 68.00 34.00 
12 100.00 60.00 30.00 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER- 
WORKS 


Central Contractors, 
(See BUILDING.) 

Driller, The, 1916 Milwaukee Ave., South 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Excavat- 
ing Engineer Pub. C« Est. 1927 Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
454x7%. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 9,464 


Times 1 Page Pare 4% Page 
$80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Fire Engineering, 24 W. 40th St., New 
York. Published by Case-Shepperd-Mann 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Member A. B. P 
Circulation (ABC), 5,351. (gross), 6,427 
Municipal fire depts. and officials, 83%: 
industrial fire dept. heads, 1%; mfrs., 5%: 
fire prevention engineers, 3%; others, 8% 
Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Modern Cemetery, 214 S. Church S&t., 
1 $125.00 $75.00 45.00 Rockford, Ill. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
6 110.00 65.00 38.00 $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x 
12 105.00 60.00 34.00 10 Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
For additional data, see page 290. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Fire Protection, 420 E. 4th St., Cincin- {Publisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— 
nati, O. Published by National Under- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
writer Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $1. ; tres tet eo +4 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. . ‘ 
Published 15th. Forms close eth Agency 12 72.00 40.00 25.00 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Monument and Cemetery Review. 
Statement), 4,000. Rates— (See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS IN- 
Times 1 Page % Page % rose DUSTRIES. ) 
1 $82.50 $45.00 $28.2 
6 77.60 41.00 25.00 Parks and Recreation, 4248 Queen Ave., 
12 71.2 37.50 22.50 No., Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
Journal of American Water Works Asso- American Institute of Park Executives. 
ciation, 22 E. 40th St... New York. Est. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
1914, Subscripsee, $7. ‘Trim size, 6x9. 54%4x8. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
Type page, 6. Published 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
Forms close 15th 4 Agency dis- lisher’s Statement), 2,000. Rates 
counts, none, Circulation (Publisher's Times 1 Page % Page Page 
Statement), 3,824. Rates— 1 $120.00 $70.00 40.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
l $80.00 $50.00 $35.00 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
. 35.06 35.00 20.00 Prettyman’s Composite Catalog for 
2 50.0 : ) § } 
as etre on. 18.00 Cemeteries, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


Southwest Water Works Journal, Tem- 9 oago. Published by Prettyman Pub. Co. 
ple, Texas. Published monthly by South- Est. 1936. Subscription, $5. Type page, 


west Section, American Water Works 7 > ic , ‘ . — . 

~ . “ el at 7x10. Published annually. Agency dis- 
a Gees eee ee —— counts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
81ze, 8 23 . » - age, i>. ° - Sts . ant 5.2900 +: wen age ne 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency $ pages "$130 per ‘page; 3 oagen Viak 5 r 
ane, OS ( ee (Publisher's page; 4 to 7 pages, $110 per page; 8 or 
Times a Page “"% Page Page ™°re Pages, $100 per page. 

1 $31.25 $18.75 15.00 Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
12 25.00 15.00 10.00 Official paper National Recreation Assn. 
Volunteer Firemen, 60 Batterymarch St., Fst. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 

ieee on 8xll. Type page, 6%x9. Published ist. 


3oston, Mass. Published by Nat’l Fire 
Protection Assn. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$0.50 in groups of 20 ($10 minimum). 
Trim size, 844x10%. Type page, 7x9. Pub- 4 , 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 5th. Times ety + ate 3 4, we 
Age ‘Yv ise s. 0-2 Cire ati > * »U. oo. aoe { 
Agency discounts, 2 irculation (Pub > 54.00 31.50 99 50 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
ment), 4,184. Rates— 


lisher’s Statement), maid, 12,805; free 4 9 5 
(controlled), 11,115. weton m3 12 48.00 28.00 20.00 
mes gisess | bess “free” _ne 
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(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 





More than 2,800 companies drill, 
produce and transport oil and natural 
gas in the United States, according to 
The Gulf Publishing Company. These 
ompanies operate in 22 oil producing 
states; own 365,000 oil wells; operate 
over 210,000 miles of pipe line; drilled 

},089 wells in 1937 at a total footage 
of over 105,000,000 feet. In the first 
seven months of 1938, the drilling of 
new wells was 13.4 per cent lower than 
in the similar period of 1937. These 
companies produced 1,277,653,000 barrels 
of crude oil in 1937. In the first seven 
months of 1938, United States’ crude oil 
production was three per cent lower than 
in the first seven months of 1937. 

The petroleum industry is divided 
into five divisions: (1) Production; 
(2) Transportation; (3) Refining; (4) 
Natural Gasoline; (5) Marketing. 

Invested capital in the industry is 
placed at $13,775,000,000 by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. The same 
source gives average employment in 1937 
as approximately 1,000,000 with a total 
payroll of about $1,500,000,000. The 
Oil and Gas Journal estimated that all 
divisions of the industry would spend 
approximately one billion dollars in 1938 
for equipment and supplies, broken down 
as follows: 

OIL INDUSTRY EXPENDITURES 


PR cnc cccken cease ndeadkees $457,962,000 
ON rer er ee 231.230,000 
DE sccannsweeeebneviaeneet 150,000,000 
POD. BAD dtenncasntneescsencced 50,000,000 
Transportation (marine and 

SED on obusnsecocadsscesecn 43,000,000 
Matural GASOMMO .cccccccscccess 25,000,000 

CGE -- stnoaeéadenegacdue scene $957,192,000 


*Does not include foreign purchases. 
Equipment requirements of the in- 
dustry range all the way from delicate 
scientific instruments of the labora- 
tories to the many-ton drilling rigs of 
the fields and the major processing 
units of refineries. Supplies include 
some of the most costly chemicals as 
well as a complete line of construction 
materials. 

The American Petroleum Institute re- 
ports total world crude oil production 
in 1937 was 2,040,531,000 barrels. Lead- 
ing countries are shown below: 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM, 
1937 

Thousands Per cent 

of barrels of total 





of 42 by 
gallons volume 
United States <..ccccces 1,277,653 62.61 
U. S. S. R. (Russia).... 199,475 9.78 
ae 185,701 9.10 
Iran (Persia) .......s:- 78,741 3.86 
Netherlands East Indies 56,275 2.76 
i ccdGGecueenvanns 52,176 2.56 
Mex 46,907 2.30 
Fae eae ae 30,604 1.50 
Co B shneahiesann Waa 20,293 .99 
ee 17,467 .86 
ee 16,236 80 
OS” Sea eae 15,503 .76 
DE atinwanbieeae 43,500 2.12 
I DD shneesenecsnvndes) ee 100.00 
World total production of crude oil 
from 1857 to 1937 was 31,189,376,000 
bbls.. of which the United States con- 





Miscellaneous Petroleum Facts 


Employment in the 

industry (1937). . 1,065,000 
Payrolls (1937)... .$ 1,500,000,000 
Oil industry's an- 

nual bill for 

equipment and 

supplies ....... $ 876,000,000 
Investment in the oil 

industry (1936). .$13,775,000,000 
Estimated proven 

petroleum re- 

serves, bbls..... 15,507,268,000 
Petroleum refineries 583 
Total daily capacity 

of all refineries, 


RS ches, Siata 4,376,081 
Oil wells—produc- 

eet hog tia 349,450 
Natural gasoline 

Ee 680 
Gasoline filling sta- 

tions Poe 197,000 
Bulk stations ..... 26,200 
Oil, gas and gaso- ' 

line pipelines, 

miles . 316,000 


Trucks and trailers 


{oil industry) ... 150,000 
Tank cars 156,685 
Tank vessels. *43| 


*500 gross tons and over. 
—American Petroleum Institute. 











tributed 19,972,380,000 bbls., or 64.04 per 
cent. 


Production 

Increase of United States oil output 
1937 over 1936 was 177,966,000 barrels. 
The 1,277,653,000 barrels produced in 
1937 represents an all-time high, exceed- 
ing the previous record established in 
1936. 

Leading oil producing states in 1937 
ranked as follows: 

LEADING OIL STATES, 1937 


Per cent 

Barrels of total 
ee ae ee 510,732,000 .97 
California ssnsdascvss See 18.67 
Oklahoma ............ 228,924,000 17.92 
PE, sn vee eeccedeus 90,510,000 7.08 
OO OOOO 70,761,000 5.54 
New Mexico .......... 38,797,000 3.04 
Pennsylvania ........ 19,155,000 1.50 
WOE ancececccnces 18,703,000 1.46 
ee 15,928,000 1.25 
DE o.xstiveaencnn 11,681,000 91 


In the first six months of 1938 U. S. 
production amounted to 602,745,000 bbl. 
against 620,166,000 bbl. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937, a decrease of 
2.81 per cent. 

There were 349,450 oil wells in opera- 
tion in the United States at the end of 
1936, of which about 75 per cent are 
known as pumpers, having an average 
production of less than five barrels per 
well a day. 
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The American Petroleum 
reports that 33,075 new wells were 
drilled in 1937. Of these 23,839 were 
completed as oil wells; 2,676 were gas 
wells; and 6,560 were dry holes or un- 
productive. 

The Oil Weekly estimates that 31,095 
wells will be drilled in 1938. 

Average cost of drilling an oil well 
runs from $35,000 for the average 4,000- 
foot well. Deep wells range in cost 
from $45,000 to $150,000. Over $400,000- 
000 is spent each year by the oil indus- 
try for equipment to drill wells. 

The American Petroleum Institute 
estimated proven petroleum reserves as 
of Jan. 1, 1938, to have been 15,507,- 
268,000 bbl., compared with 15,856,000,000 
bbl. as of Jan. 1, 1937. Stocks of crude 
oil carried by the industry totaled 306,- 
084,000 bbl. at the end of 1937. 

The industry’s investment in the pro- 
duction of oil in the 22 producing states 
amounts to $5,665,000,000. 


Institute 


Transportation 

Of the total capital invested in the oil 
industry, it is estimated that $2,127,- 
000,000 is in transportation facilities, the 
most important of which is 210,000 miles 
of oil pipe lines which constitute the 
chief means of transporting crude oil 
from the fields to the refineries, to load- 
ing racks for rail shipment, or to sea- 
ports for water shipment. A few pipe 
lines (5,000 miles) are used to transport 
gasoline from the refinery to central 
points of distribution. Pipe lines usually 
are built by the refinery and are consid- 
ered a part of plant facilities. Inter- 
state pipe-line companies operate as com- 
mon carriers under adequate regulatory 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Only in exceptional cases does 
the pipe line company buy crude oil; it 
is generally purchased by a purchasing 
company or agent, or by a refiner. 

There were 24,300 employes in the 
pipe line division in 1935 with total pay- 
rolls of $37,127,000. 

The oil industry presents one of the 
principal markets for trucks, owning 
and operating more than 140,000 units. 
One of the largest companies alone has 
a fleet of 12,000. 

The layman, in viewing a modern 
oil tank truck, might logically conclude 
that it would do about everything but 
“fry an egg,” so complete is its equip- 
ment. 

For today the tank truck is piped and 
manifolded to be used for fuel oil de- 
livery in winter and gasoline deliv- 
ery in summer. It can be made to 
cover double its rated load by the ad- 
dition of a third axle. The installation 
of a two-speed axle on a standard truck 
unit will offer additional power for 
transporting heavy loads, and extra 
speed on the empty return trip to the 
bulk plant or oil well. 
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Cab-over-engine type tractors are giv- 
ing new impetus to the semi-trailer, 
the latter finding wide use in the oil 
industry. This C.O.E. tractor makes 
possible the shortening of the power 
unit, permitting an increase in tank 
capacity without violating highway re- 
strictions. 

The use of meters, and in many in- 
stances pumps, is growing noticeably 
on tank trucks, and in many cases 
there are found two and three meters 
on one truck where separate lines for 
various products are maintained. 

Many types of equipment are required 
to outfit the modern tank truck. Among 
these are piping, valves of various 
sorts, fittings, metal sheeting for tanks, 
pumps, and meters. Tires constitute a 
major item on many of the units, the 
largest ones requiring a set of as high 
as 18 tires. 

Aluminum, high tensile steel, and blue 
annealed steel are the three principal 
types of metal sheets used in the fab- 
rication of truck tanks. One large man- 
ufacturer of metal sheet reports that 
it makes more high tensile steel sheets 
for petroleum truck tanks than it does 
for railroad cars. 

Streamlining of oil tank trucks, par- 
ticularly those used in retail deliveries, 
has had a wide vogue in recent years, 
contributing generously to the _  in- 
creased use of sheet metal. 

Tank trucks for the oil industry 
range in size from about 300 gallons 
for the small emergency delivery unit, 
to over 6,000 gallons for the truck and 
trailer transport trucks which carry 
gasoline between distant points. Par- 
ticularly in the field of long distance 
gasoline transportation, the Diesel 
powered truck is finding wide favor. 


Petroleum and its products account 
for 31 per cent of all tonnage in ocean 
freight carried by U. S. ships, as well 
as for 31 per cent of all tonnage in 
domestic water traffic. 

Transportation of petroleum makes 
the petroleum industry a direct pur- 
chaser of trucks and truck equipment, 
railway tank cars, barges, tugs, tank 
ships, pipe for pipelines, pumps and 
engines for driving them, buildings for 
housing pipeline pumping stations, and 
such other equipment as automatic con- 
trols, valves, manifolding connections, 
welding equipment and tools, and trac- 
tors. 

Newest development in pipeline trans- 
portation is the gasoline line and welded 
joints though neither has come this 
year or last. Gasoline pipeline mileage 
has now passed 5,000 miles as compared 
with 210,000 miles of crude oil lines. 
With a trend toward centralization of 
refineries gasoline lines will continue 
to grow. 

There has been a notable develop- 
ment of water transportation on the 
inland waterways in the past five 
years, according to National Petroleum 
News. Present prices of gasoline on the 
Eastern seaboard are making it profit- 
able to continue the water movement up 
the Hudson and through the New York 
State Barge Cana! to Buffalo or around 
by Oswego and the Welland Canal to 
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United States, 1,277.364,000 Barrels 
—The Oil Weekly. 


other lake ports. Socony Vacuum Oil 
Company takes gasoline as far as 
Muskegon, Mich., by this route. 

One example of the increased use of 
water transportation is shown in in- 
creased shipments from the Gulf Coast 
ports during 1937 over that in 1936, says 
National Petroleum News. Following 
are domestic coastwise shipments of pe- 
troleum products from Texas Gulf Ports, 
from data collected by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Houston, Texas: 

SHIPMENTS FROM TEXAS PORTS 


937 1936 
Crude oil . 199,000,000 162,100,000 
Gasoline . 110,900,000 90,400,000 
Kerosene .... ; 18,610,000 15,530,000 
Gas and fuel oil 80,500,000 76,500,000 
Bunker fue! oil 14,470,000 15,030,000 


This means a large volume of equip- 
ment bought by the oil industry di- 
rectly or indirectly. Large oil com- 
pany engineers have much to do with 
the selection of equipment which is 
installed on tank vessels and barges, 
even the steel plate that is used in 
the hull. They select power units, 
motors, pumps, piping, valves, mani- 
folding; fire protective devices, and 
other equipment that is installed on 
these vessels. 

Though coastwise oil shipments have 
not increased at the remarkable rate 
of river-borne gasoline, ocean-going 
tank vessels are being replaced at an 
accelerated pace because of obsoles- 
cence. About 80 per cent of tank 
vessels now in use are over 15 years 
old. It is significant, too, that 65 per 
cent of all vessels of over 1,000 gross 
tons under construction or contract 
in the United States March 15, 1938, are 
tankers. 

One company not long ago placed 
a $13,000,000-order for eight tank 
steamers. This company has _ an- 
nounced that it will continue an ac- 
tive building campaign during the next 
few years with the object of moderniz- 
ing its fleet on a systematic replace- 
ment basis. It now has 11 on the way 
and under contract. 

It is generally considered on an aver- 
age that for every six river barges 
there must be a towboat. The same 
attention is paid their construction 
by oil company engineers as to tank- 
ers. Tugs on the New York State 


Barge Canal tow from two to four 


barges. Since canal barges are not ca- 
pable of navigating the lakes during 
rough weather the tendency has been 
to build tank ships capable of navigat- 
ing the lakes and connecting water- 
ways. 

The Mercury, which entered the lake 
tanker fleet in 1937 was a tanker of 
canal characteristics. It has a pilot 
house which can be lowered to pass 
beneath low bridges. 

The extended use of water transpor- 
tation on the lakes and rivers has re- 
sulted in the construction of new water 
terminals and bulk plants. New tanks 
of large capacity have been built to 
handle the larger capacity of tank ves- 
sels than tank cars. Valves, piping, 
vents, manifolding, fire protective 
equipment, gauges, meters, buildings 
must be supplied for this development, 
as well as trucks for distribution. 

Interstate shipments of crude oil in 
1937 aggregated 486,955,000 bbl., with 
Texas and Oklahoma accounting for 67 
per cent of the total. Texas crude was 
shipped to 16 states, principally by water 
to the Atlantic seaboard, and Oklahoma 
crude was delivered to refineries in 15 
states, principally by pipe line to the 
Indiana-Illinois district. 

Pipe line shipments accounted for 72.8 
per cent of the 1,163,280,000 bbl. of crude 
delivered to refineries last year. 

There are 156,685 railroad tank cars 
in petroleum service. U. S. Class I rail- 
roads in 1937 originated 63,020,117 tons 
of petroleum freight, for which they re- 
ceived $261,593,159 in revenue. Petro- 
leum freight amounted to 6.3 per cent 
of all carload freight and petroleum 
freight revenue to 8.0 per cent of all 
revenue derived from carload freight 


Refining 

On Jan. 1, 1938, there were 423 oper- 
ating refineries in the United States, and 
149 idle plants considered to be worth 
reconditioning. 

The refining industry employed 101, 
305 persons in 1935 with payrolls of 
$167,622,753. 

Investment in property, plant and 
equipment comes to over $3,400,000,000. 
The refining industry spends about 
$100,000,000 a year for materials and 
supplies. About 40 per cent of exist 
ing equipment is absolete because of 
introduction of new and more efficient 
processes of refining. 

Establishments engaged in refining 
crude petroleum by distillation were 
numbered at 395 by the 1935 Census of 
Manufactures. These establishments em- 
ployed an average of 77,402 wage earn- 
ers, paying them $109,610,774 in wages. 
Cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy was $1,478,224,853 and 
value added by manufacture $360,397, 
060. Total value of products amounted 
to $1,838,621,913. 

The three great groups of materials 
purchased by the refining branch of the 
petroleum industry are steels and fab- 
ricated metal products, control and re 
cording equipment, and chemicals and 
solvents, according to National Pe- 
troleum News. 
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The largest items in refinery buying 
metals are still tubes and fraction- 
ating-heat exchange equipment. 

The oil industry annually consumes 
in the refining of crude oil more than 
$100,000,000 worth of heavy chemicals 
supplied by the chemical industry, says 
Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manu- 
facturer. 

New building in the oil refining indus- 
try totaled about $150,000,000 in 1937, 
according to National Petroleum News. 
This was in addition to normal mainte- 
nance which always represents a tre- 
mendous market for tubular’ goods, 
sheets, plate and fabricated equipment. 

During the first half of 1938, new re- 

finery building was slow but about July 
a turn came. Announcements have been 
made of $50,000,000 in new refinery con- 
struction projects to be undertaken dur- 
ing the last half of the year. National 
Petroleum News reports that new refin- 
ery construction projects planned for the 
next year now total $200,000,000. 
. The margin between the price of crude 
oil at the well and of finished products 
has become narrower year by year. Re- 
finers have been meeting this situation 
by increasing their production of gaso- 
line by special methods. During the 
1929-1937 period refiners have increased 
their output of cracked or synthetic 
gasoline made by heat and pressure from 
heavy oils by 86 per cent. The produc- 
tion of straight run gasoline which 
merely is boiled out of the crude has 
increased only two per cent as shown in 
Chart No. 2. Combining the two figures, 
it is observed that total gasoline pro- 
duction in the United States has risen 
30 per cent in the depression years. 

In addition to the constant pressure 
for more gasoline in bad years as well 
as good the oil refiner’s hand is being 
forced by quality competition. The oc- 
tane or anti-knock rating of regular gaso- 
line has risen steadily year by year. 

To obtain higher and higher octane 
ratings refiners must modernize their 
equipment, use higher temperatures and 
pressures year after year. 

A recent impetus to building has been 
the development of methods by which 
refinery still gas can be processed to 
produce high octane blending stock. 
Formerly this gas was used only as fuel; 
now it is reducing crude oil require- 
ments and cutting the refiner’s bill for 
tetraethyl lead. 

One refiner who built a $1,500,000 
polymerization plant found that it re- 
duced his crude requirements to produce 
the same amount of gasoline $5,000 daily 
and his cost for lead to reduce knock- 
ing $1,300 daily. This plant will pay 
itself out on these savings in 18 months. 

More recently still a new catalytic 
polymerization process has been devel- 
oped for small refiners. The first one of 
these paid for itself in 37 days. There 
appears to be a market for 135 poly- 
merization plants for small _ refiners 
Within the next year or so. 

Wars and rumors of wars have cre- 
ated an intense demand for iso-octane 
as a fuel for fighting planes. This is a 
fuel of 100 octane number produced 


from selected stocks by special methods 
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and which brings more than three times 
the price of ordinary motor gasoline at 
the refinery. 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
(42 gallon barrels) 


937 1936 
Ce. <cavane . 558,949,000 504,811,000 
Kerosene ...... 65,308,000 56,082,000 
Gas oil and fuel oil 456,867,000 413,874,000 
Lubricating oils .. 35,321,000 30,927,000 
Paraffin wax (lbs.). 521,360,000 472,920,000 
Coke (short tons).. 1,306,600 1,378,200 
Asphalt (short tons) 4,333,400 3,868,800 
Ferree 7,853,000 7,398,000 


Crude run to stills. .1,183,440,000 1,068,570,000 

Gasoline is produced from crude by 
three main processes: Straight-run dis- 
tillation, cracking, and polymerization. 

Daily average operating capacity of 
pipe stills operating on crude oil on 
January 1, 1938, was 2,202,335 bbl., and 
the capacity of cracking units in opera- 
tion on the same date was 2,077,325 bbl. 

Total amount of gasoline produced 
from crude oil, including cracked gaso- 
line, in 1937 was 558,949,000 bbls. from 
an actual crude oil run to stills of 1,183,- 
440,000 bbls. Per cent of gasoline yield 
from crude oil refined in 1937 by 
straight-run was 21.25; by cracking, 
22.66 per cent. Cracked gasoline pro- 
duced in 1937 amounted to 268,136,000 
bbls. 

Had the cracking process not been 
available to U. S. refiners, the quantity 
of crude which would have been required 
to produce the 1937 gasoline output 
would have been 2,445,379,000 bbl. in- 
stead of the 1,183,440,000 bbl. which was 
actually run, says the American Petro- 
leum Institute. Thus, the cracking proc- 
ess conserves more than one billion bbl. 
of crude annually, thereby substantially 
extending the life of the nation’s petro- 
leum reserves. 

On May 1, 1938, there were 680 natural 
gasoline plants with daily capacity of 
10,888,507 bbls. being operated in 16 
states, according to the same source. 
Natural gasoline plants are large users 
of steel buildings, compressors, cooling 
towers, absorption towers, piston rings, 
packing, etc. 


Marketing 

In the marketing division of the 
petroleum industry there were approxi- 
mately 721,800 persons employed in 
1935 with total payrolls of $791,684,000. 
This is divided between wholesale with 
147,900 employes earning $298,860,000, 
and retail with 573,900 employes earn- 
ing $492,824,000. The retail employment 
figure includes 307,200 engaged by indi- 
vidual filling stations not operated by 
oil companies, and 180,000 workers in 
garages, parking lots, stores, etc., en- 
gaged partly in sale of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

The 1935 Census of Business showed 
197,568 service stations which did a 
total business of $1,967,714,000. This 
sum represented 5.9 per cent of all 
1935 retail sales, Bulk tank stations 
and other petroleum wholesale estab- 
lishments numbered 28,197 in 1935, 
with a total sales volume for the year 
of $2,974,234,000, or 7 per cent of all 
1935 wholesale sales. 

Gasoline consumption in 1937 amount- 
ed to 21,146,204,000 gallons, an increase 
of 8.7 per cent over the previous year 


when 19,565,922,000 gallons were used. 

States East of the Mississippi and 
North of the Ohio River accounted for 
48.5 per cent of the total gasoline con- 
sumption. The number of service sta- 
tions in these states is 41.3 per cent of 
the total, and the population is 48.1 
per cent of the country. 

It is estimated that $2,000,900,000 is 
invested in wholesale and retail mar- 
keting properties and the transporta- 
tion and incidental facilities used in 
their operation. 

According to Lubrication and Mainte- 
nance, there are approximately 400,000 
retail outlets for gasoline and motor 
oil, 125,000 being owned by major oil 
companies. Approximately 75,000 are 
owned by independent oil jobbers. 

The independent oil jobber and major 
oil company sell petroleum products 
and other automotive necessities to 
200,000 independent dealers. 

Some of the more important items 
purchased by the marketing division 
are: Power and hand operated pumps, 
lubricating oil and misc. pumps, air com- 
pressors, rotary lifts, greasing units, 
small tanks, car washing units, paint, 
trucks. 

In addition there are numerous other 
items, such as wiping cloths, lighting 
equipment, signs, and maps and other 
information for tourists which is esti- 
mated to cost over a million dollars a 
year. 

The petroleum industry now serves 
about 30,000,000 motor vehicles, also 
5,000,000 rural homes, 1,500,000 oil 
burners in homes, public buildings and 
factories, 7,000 oil burning locomotives. 

Modernization of stations to provide 
better and more complete service to 
motorists has resulted in a large market 
for building supplies and improved sta- 
tion equipment. 

The present tendency is for oil com- 
panies to either carry automotive re- 
placement items, such as tires, tubes, 
batteries, spark plugs, windshield wipers, 
etc., in stock at their retail service sta- 
tions, or for the oil companies to advo- 
eate that their dealers sell these items 
along with petroleum products. 

The annual replacement market for 
hose in the petroleum industry is esti- 
mated by National Petroleum News as 
fellows: 


ANNUAL HOSE REPLACEMENT 
Cargo or suction and discharge 


i cenandinnestsieestathats ada $1,750,000 
pO ee re ee 1,153,125 
Distillate or fuel oil delivery hose. | 650,000 
Garden hose (water) ............. 556,250 
eet GUE BD cece cccccecss .. 1,881,000 
rr. 2. SC rere 913,500 
Gasoline pump hose .......... 1,500,000 
Rotary drilling hose ........... 612,000 

NE vain nicaitc tn meakbieh cir asada gael $9,015,875 


The oil industry, says National Pe- 
troleum News, uses annually about 
5,400,000 steel barrels, about 2,000,000 
steel and tin 5-gallon containers; about 
225,000 tanks of 275-gallon capacity for 
home oil burner use; about 23,000 
tanks of 500-550 gallon capacity for re 
placement of underground storage at 
garages, hot-dog stands and other mis- 
cellaneous outlets for gasoline; and 
about 35,000 tanks of 1,000-2,000 gal- 
lon capacity for retail drive-in service 


stations. 
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Fuel Oil 

The 218,874 domestic and 19,867 com- 
mercial-industrial oilburners installed in 
the U. S. in 1937 will increase the 1938 
consumption of heating oil by more than 
500,000,000 gallons to a total of over 
5,300,000,000 gallons. Total 1937 con- 
sumption of heating oil, estimated by 
Fueloil Journal, was 4,833,854,000 gal- 
lons, of which 3,281,078,000 gallons were 
light distillate or gasoil, used mostly for 
domestic heating. The 1936 consumption 
totaled 4,168,794,000 gallons, of which 
2,916,018,000 gallons were domestic and 
1,252,776,000 gallons were used in com- 
mercial-industrial heating. 

To this must be added 1,146,264,000 
gallons of range oil (used in stoves, 
space heaters, and water heaters) in 
1936, and an estimated 1,450,000,000 gal- 
lons sold in 1937. 

Since 1935, heating had led all other 
uses in the consumption of fueloil in the 
U. S. and its lead is increasing each 
year. Consumption of heating oil in 
1937 was 16 per cent above 1936, a gain 
more than twice as great as the increase 
in gasoline consumption. 

Accompanying the increases in heat- 
ing oil demand has been a more than 
proportionate increase in equipment 
purchases, for three reasons: (1) the 
large number of oil burner and coal deal- 
ers who have become fuel oil distribu- 
tors in the last three years has brought 
equipment duplication; (2) the normal 
increase in equipment needed by estab- 
ished companies to handle rapidly in- 
creasing gallonage in each market; and 
(3) a trend by the larger distributors to 
decentralize bulk plants, with many 
smaller distributing plants scattered 
through a market. 

The following quantities of fuel oil 
were consumed by various users in 
1936 (latest available) : 

FUEL OIL CONSUMPTION, 1936 


Barrels of 
42 gallons 
Bleatings O8le ccccccccccccccccccce 99,257,000 
DOSRSREEENS cccccescecccecccceces 80,324,000 
Manufacturing industries ...... 67,558,000 
MRAMTORES ccccccccccccccccecesecs 61,727,000 
Oil Company fuel ........se+++- 46,021,000 
Gas and electric power plants.. 26,799,000 
U. S. Navy, Army, and Coast 
GIG 5.6060. 0400605606s604606000 9,241,000 
Smelters and mines ............ 3,768,000 
Miscellaneous ............- seenee 13,714,000 


408,409,000 


nt th ih ecossadessonuaanens 

BPGTED cocccccccsccvccsscccess 34,883,000 
Total ...ce. eee eC TTT Te 443,292,000 
BORED GEE cicve ccccecescoceseus 27,292,000 


These totals compare with an esti- 
mated total 1937 consumption of 487,- 
142,000 barrels, of which 441,814,000 bar- 
rels were consumed in the U. S. and 
45,328,000 barrels were exported. The 
detailed break-down of 1937 consump- 
tion, and final figures, are not yet avail- 
able. 

Associations 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Ameri- 
ean Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries, 
1251 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Petroleum Association, Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Natural Gasoline Association, 819 
Wright Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
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Available Market Data 


- « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Indicated Expenditures. 

The research department of The Re- 
finer and Natural Gasoline Manufacturer 
prepares this forecast of annual expendi- 
tures of the petroleum refining industry, 
indicating types of processes, units, etc., 
that would be installed and the require- 
ments of equipment, materials and sup- 
plies for them. 

Distribution of Quality Petroleum Prod- 
ucts. 

An analysis of independent oil job- 
bers and retailers of petroleum products 
made by Petroleum Marketer. 

The Annual Market for Still Tubes in 
the Petroleum Industry. 

This National Petroleum News report 
covers consumption of seamless tubing 
in crude stills and alloy tubes for crack- 
ing stills. It also discusses use of alloy 
tubing in polymerization stills. 

The Market for Hose in the Petroleum 

Industry. 

A series of individual market studies 
by National Petroleum News on annual 
purchase of seven types of hose by oil 
companies, including place of use, size 
used, average price paid per foot, etc. 
Oil Tankers and Steel Plate Used in 

Their Construction. 

This National Petroleum News study 


covers tankers used in coastwise and 

Great Lakes service of oil companies, 

discusses corrosion problems in “clean” 

ships, lists tonnage of various tank ship 
owners, and indicates new tonnage to 
be built for the next several years. 

Facts and Figures on the Oil Market- 
ing Industry. 

A presentation of the dominant factors 
in the oil marketing industry and a 
list of 53 proven items suitable for ser- 
vice station sale. Published by Petro- 
leum Marketer. 

The Petroleum Industry—A Preferred 
Market for Equipment and Supplies. 
This analysis shows the relationship 

of the petroleum industry to other U. S. 

industry and presents facts and figures 

on the volume market for equipment 
and supplies. Contains all important 
data as to capital investments, extent of 


annual operations, expenditures and 
buying habits. Compiled by The Oil 
Weekly. 


1939 Petroleum Market Media. 

This booklet defines and shows the 
locations and extent of the market of 
the production-pipe line industry and 
gives complete operating statistics with 
indicated expenditures. Published by 
The Oil Weekly. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Allen’s Engineering Catalogues of The 
Of) Industry, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago. Est. 1931. Subscription, $10. 
Published annually. Type page, 7x10. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates—1l1 page, 
$250.00; 2 pages, $200.00 per page; 
pages, $180. 44 os page; % page, $150. 00: 
% page, $90.0 

California oo World, 714 W. Olympic 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
Petroleum Publishers, Inc. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th and 20th. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,434, 
(gross), 3,896. Producing and developing, 
70%; marketing, 4%; refining and natural 


gas, 14%; mfe., 8%; others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $50.00 
6 135.00 70.00 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
24 100.00 55.00 27.50 


Composite Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub- 
lising Co. Established 1929. Single 
copies, $10.00. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually in De- 


cember. Forms close November ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-5. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10,500. Rates 


(one or two year basis)—one page, 
$220.00; 2 pages, $200; 4-7 pages, $160; 
8-15 pages, $140; 16-23 pages, $130; 24-31 
pages, $115; 32 pages or more, $100. 
Drilling Equipment Directory, 211 5S. 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. Published by Pe- 
troleum Pub. Co. To be published April, 
1939. Free controlled. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type size, 7x10. Published Apr. 1, 
1939. Forms close Feb. 1, 1939. Agency 
discount, 15-2 Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,000. Rates—l1 page, $200; 
3 pages, $180; 6 pages, $150; 10 pages, 
$110 per page. 
Fueloil Journal, 

(See Arr CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING.) 
Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. 
Type size, 10x15. Published list and 15th. 


Forms close week preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 12,351. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300. 0 $200.00 $90.00 
6 275.00 175.00 85.00 
13 250.00 150.00 80.00 
26 225.00 125.00 75.00 


Gasoline Retailer, The, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 11%x16%. Type 
page, 10%x15. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 76,647. Serv- 
ice stations, 91%; oil company executives 


and others, 9%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Col. Inch 
$398.48 $6.28 
13 358.05 5.70 
26 334.95 5.39 


52 
Sectional editions also published. 


Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Monthly, 702 Thompson Blidg., 
Tulsa, Okla. Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. 
ot America. Est. 1930. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 10,455. Producers, drilling 


contractors, 85%; others, 15%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $80.00 $50.00 

6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 87.50 50.00 30.00 


Inland Oil Index, Casper, Wyo. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $3. Type page, 13%x 
20. Published Friday. Forms close 


Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-3. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 3,000. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 30.00 
13 90.00 50.00 27.50 
26 85.00 44.50 25.00 
52 80.00 42.00 22.00 


Michigan Oil & Gas News, 214 N. Frank- 
lin St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Published by 
Petroleum Publishers, Inc. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 12x18. Type 


page, 10x16. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
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gross), 4,700. Rates—$1.50 inch; 100 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
inches, $1.35; 250 inches, $1.20; 500 inches, 15-1. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 6,344. Rates — 


. $1.05; 1,000 inches, $0.90. pee ceomtremeenrs 10,500. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
. 1 Pag % Pag 1 0.00 50.00 ° 
- National Petroleum News, General Edi- « oe $150 00 te Hy Fry 6 at + tages ery + 
tion, 1213 W. 38rd St., Cleveland, O. Pub- > 20.00 70. 0 ° 85 ok 9 
r - Sone - 6 130.0¢ 70.00 37.5 12 5.00 42.50 25.00 
lished by National Petroleum Pub. Co. 12 125.00 65.00 35.00 Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St. Los An- 


gg Oh = my gh a .( ‘ 
pet ye Fey ag Sd Tet ighead © Oll Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Hous-  geles, Calif. Published by Palmer Pub- 


: yl day . ; close 2 week re- ton, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. lications, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
hb y ag BF 15-1. “ioe Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
ber A. B. P. Girculation (ABC), 16,319, 8%xX11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agen- 
cross), 17,444. Producers, 2%; refiners, Monday. Forms close 1 week preceding. cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 


12° Bees mes te oa: aan a: Agency discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. 3,158, (gross), 3,665. Producers and pipe 
at cg ‘Rates 1-5 ‘pages, $375; 8 P. Circulation (ABC), 13,865, (gross), line, 68%; marketing and transportation, 
pages, $250; 13 pages, $220; 26 pages, 5304. Producing and pipe lines, 81%; 10%; refining and natural gas, 17%; 
$185: 39 pages $170; 52 pages, $155; 104 manufacture rs and supply, 12%; others, others, 5%. Rates—13th insertion in An- 
ages, $140. 1%. Rates— nual Review Number: 
% Ps ie f Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| National Petroleum News (Refining 1 $210.00 $105.00 $52.50 1 $175.00 $100.00 $75.00 
Technology Edition), 1213 W. 3rd St., 6 170.00 92.50 52.50 7 150.00 90.00 65.00 
5 Cleveland, Ohio. Published by — 3 eyes ores rat 13 125.00 75.00 50.00 
Petroleum Publishing Company. ‘irs 2 130.00 75.0 2. , . a 
ry ssue published July 14, 1937. Subscrip- 52 100.00 65.00 37.50 i "an a Le PT 
. ion, $3. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, Published by Palmer Publications. Est. 
tion , Petroleum Engineer, 700 Allen Bidg., ublishnec y almer Publications, st. 


‘x10. Published every other Wednesday Dallas, Texas. Est. 1929. Subscription, 1933. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. 


. ~ 7.91; -19: Nov. 2- - . . , = se p 

‘Sept, 1-21; Oct. $519; Nov. 2-10-80; Dec. Pallas, Texte, Eto. ape team fave, Published September” Ist. Agency “diac 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-1. Rates— Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agen- counts, 15-2. Rates—1. page, $175; 2 

l 1-3 pages $175.00; 3-5 pages, $155; 6-12 CY discounts, 15-2. Member A. P. P. Pages, $350; % page, $135; % page, $100; 


oi "aw, oo S158: “95 Circulation (ABC), 12,085, (gross), 12,808, % Page, $175; % page, $60. 
oe ney skis. 26 pas es) $100. — Producing and pipe lines, 66%; refining Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bay- 
pages, —_ and natural gasoline mfg., 15%; mfrs. onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. 














: Oil and Gas Equipment Review, 810 So. and supply, 15%; others, 4%. Rates— Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
he Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. Published Times 1 Page % Page % Page 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
5 by Western Business Papers, Inc. Est. 1 225.00 $112.50 $56.25 Forms close 2 weeks preceding. Agency 
1936. Free to oil operators. Trim size, 3 210.00 112.50 56.25 discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
t 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 7 195.00 105.00 56.25 Statement), 2,800. RES s— 
t 15th. Forms close Ist. N. I. A. A. state- 13 180.00 97.50 52.50 Times 1 Page age % Page 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 18th insertion in Engineering Review 1 $125.00 ae 0 45.00 
f 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 11,272, (gross), number. 6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
1 12,625. Drilling and producing and oil Petroleum Equipment, 165 Broadway, 12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
l and gas pipe lines, 60%; refining and New York. Est. 1938. Free. Type size, 7x10. Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac- 
natural gasoline, 20%; gas plants and Published Jan., April, July and October. turer, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Tex. 
distribution, 10%; equipment manufac- Forms close two weeks preceding. Agen- Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1922. 
turers, 10%. Rates— cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Times % Page % Page lisher’s Statement), 10,000. Rates— Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
; é $720.00 50-00 Times jizs00, 10000 = $65.00 ber "A BY P. Civculation CABG), 6,020; 
: . 75. ° ° er A. > : Sirculation » 6,029, 
i 12 100.00 50.00 4 150.00 87.50 50.00 (gross), 7,002. meters, 78%; mfrs. and 
i 9 . , Mid Bla Tul supply, 17%; others, 7%. ates—1 page, 
Oil and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne St., Petroleum Investor, Midco g., Tulsa., L : i 
1 Tulsa, Okla. For the oil and gas indus- Okla. Published by Oil Investment Pub. oreo oe: es a aaa 12 pages, 
try. Published by Petroleum Pub. Co. Corp. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Trim eet , . 
’ Est. 1902. Subscription, $6. Trim size, size, 114%x8%. Type size, 9%x7. Pub- Refinery Catalog, The, (Composite Catalog 
103%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Published lished 15th. Forms close 15 days preced- of Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 Buffalo 
Thursday. Forms close 15 days preced- ing. Agency discounts, 25-10. Circula- Drive, Houston, Texas. Published by 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- tion (Publisher’s Statement), 6,117. —— a neaee. aa 
io! De ? % , 18,141. Pro- Rates— 1930. Controlle Jistribution in e- 
pone — “ine 66%: refining Times 1 Page % Page % Page fining and Natural Gasoline Industry. 
19%; marketing, 3%; equipment, 11%; 3 15:00 6000  °32:80 Published annually‘in June, Forms close 
Se Pee ts to % Page 12 100.00 50.00 30.00 May 15th. Agency discount 15-5. Cir- 
y 1 $220.00 $110.00 $55.00 Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan culation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. 
s 6 180.00 100.00 55.00 Ave., Chicago. Published by Shaw Pub- Rates—1 page, $150.00; 2 pages, $130; 4 
13 160.00 90.00 50.00 lishing Co. Covers Marketing Division Pages, $110; 8 pages, $100; 16 pages, $90. 
7 26 140.00 80.00 45.00 of Oil Industry. Est. 1933. Free (con- Service Station and Bulk Plant Equip- 
52 120.00 70.00 40.00 troties). zriz sine, eae. pares page, ment Cuteien. ) 
4%x6%. Published 10th. orms close (See AUTOMOTIVE. 
Oil Equipment Disert. 3401 ee Sere 5th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. sweets Catalog File for the Process In- 
30x 1148, ee ~ wy a ©7937, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation @ustries. l 
” ay ae ‘sont © size, 4%x65%_ (CCA), 19,142, (gross), 23,109. Oil com- (See CHemMicaL Process INDUSTRIES.) 
. Published 25th. Forms close 16th. Agency  Pany executives, 21%; jobbers, 62%; weoosiy nerrick, Center St., Oil City, P 
> Published 2 th. po saned ose (p ‘biiehers others, 17%. Rates—1! page, $250; 12 Punink ae ~~ oe > Co. E 1878 
. Statements, 18 “a haa ee pages, $175; 24 pages, $150. Subscription, $2. Trim. size, 1116x16%. 
y Times 1 Page % Page % Page Fetroleum Register, 165 Broadway, New Type page, 10x15%. Published Thursday. 
- 1 $145.00 $80.00 $43.75 York City. Published by Petroleum Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
S 5 135.00 72.50 40.00 Register Corp. Est. 1917. Subscription, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
12 125.00 70.00 38.75 i a eine. eeztt. Type page, 7x ment). pe. magn ot mae met 
x " ublishe ay 15. orms close scount for use w “Daily Derrick.” 
Oi eer een eek be Guseling Abril 10. Agency discount, 15-0. Circu- World Petroleum, 56 W. 45th St., New 
Ry hed 7. 988. s fi tion lation (Publisher's Statement), 6,500. york. Published by Russell Palmer. 
Retailer’ ize Tim eibis. Tene size, Rates—1 page, $150.00; % page, $87.50; st. 1930. Subscription, $5. Trim page, 
10%xis." Published” Saturday. Forms % Page, $50. 10% x13%. Type page, $%xi1. Published 
P close Monday. Agency discount, 15-0. Petroleum Reporter, 304 Main Ave., San 15t. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
Circulation (Sworn), 11,711. Jobbers,96%; Antonio, Texas. Est. 1929. Subscription, discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
° others, 4%. Rates— $2. Trim size, 8%xll1%. Type page, Statement), ge (gross), 4,600. Rates 
" Times 1 Page 1 Col. Inch 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. P 
° 1 $147.00 $2.80 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- Times 1 Pag % Fo 0 rage 
; 13 136.50 2.66 lisher’s Statement), 1,500. Rates— |, 4 et 60 reed $00.06 
26 126.00 2.52 mes age age age . 
: 52 115.50 2.38 1 $75.00 Meta) $558 13 150.00 90.00 - a. 00 
6 55.00 31.00 18.00 World Petroleum Directory, . 45t 
. nee se See | 6 50.00 27.00 16.00  St., New York City. Published by World 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1. Petroleum Technology, 29 W. 39th St., ening want aq ph 3 oS. Type 
Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 10x15. New York. Published by American In- R ge, ony . — "A oS iene 
Published Monday. Forms close Mon- _ stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- - a ‘ st. $300.00; , 
day preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. gineers. Est. 1938. Subscription, $4. ests 00: &% bv paF 60.00 00; % page, 
° Cireulation (Publisher’s Statement), Trim size, 6x9. Type size,4%x7%. Pub- $175.00; % page, $100.00. 
- 50,500. Rates— lished quseterty. Feb. 16th. Forms close CANADA 
. Times 1 Page g,bage 4 Page (Pa blitkere ion. eee Petroleum in Canada, Gardenvale, Que- 
) l $320.00 $200.00 $100.00 - yr — 4 —_ in “ bec. Published by Nat’l Business Pub- 
s 13 300.00 160.00 85.00 (gross), 2,142. Rates—$75 per page. lications, Ltd Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 


6 = aoa ce ty oh ee Petroleum Transporter, P. O. Box 435, size, 7x10. Published February. Forms 
v6 <oV. . . Lincoln, Nebr. Published by Petroleum close Jan. 30. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Oilnotes, National Press Bldg., Washing- Transportation Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Sub- Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,400. 
ton, D. C. Published by Nat’l Oil Mar-_ scription, $1. Trim size, 5%x7%. Type Rates—1 page, $120; 6 pages, $80; 
keter’s Ass’n, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscrip- size, 4%x6%. Published 30th preceding. pages, $70 per page; % page, $65; % 
tion, $1. Type size, 4%x6%. Published Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, page, 5. 
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PACKAGING 


SERVES THE 
PACKAGING FIELD 


Modern Packaging offers coverage of some 9,000 large and medium-size firms . . . who annually spend 
billions of dollars on cans, bottles, folding cartons, fancy papers, displays, packaging equipment, etc. 


Among package-users, readers of Modern Packaging are the most valuable accounts to sell. 





Modern Packaging is preeminent in its field. Replete with brilliant photography and artwork . . . its make-up 
providing for the samplings, inserts and tipons of advertisers, Modern Packaging is one of the most beau- 
tiful magazines published. 


And— 


Incise .. . non-technical . . . covering every phase of package and packaging interest, it has won for itself 
a reputation as one of the most VALUABLE publications serving industry. 


Which is why it has been found the most VALUABLE advertising medium by every major firm selling the 
package-using field . . . and why these hundreds of concerns — makers of packages, package parts, dis- 
plays and packaging equipment — repeat and increase their space in this advertising powerline! 


MODERN PACKAGING 


BRESKIN & CHARLTON PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
CHANIN BUILDING, 122 EAST 42 STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF MODERN PLASTICS « PACKAGING CATALOG 
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Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 








T= packaging industries include all 
those establishments which produce 
products which leave the point of pro- 
duction in containers or packages. 

While this description would seem to 
include all except the heavy manufac- 
turing industries (and some of these), 
for practical purposes it has been found 
that some 95 per cent of all packages 
used in American industry are filled in 
some ten thousand major plants in the 
feod products, drug, chemical, toilet 
goods, cosmetic, beer and liquor, jewelry, 
silverware, novelty, tobacco, textile, 
hardware, paper products and confec- 
tionery industries. 

These industries utilize packages and 
displays as an integral part of their 
manufacturing, distributive and mer- 
chandising processes. Hence their in- 
terest in packaging begins with the 
package itself, includes the shipping and 
subsidiary packages, the displays used 
to show and demonstrate the package 
and the accessory devices, of various 
sorts, which simplify package filling, 
handling and sale. 

The Census of Manufactures gives no 
figures for the total consumption of 
packaging materials by these industries. 
However, a compilation of several of the 
subdivisions of package production will 
serve to indicate the scope of the field. 

The converted paper products indus- 
tries produced products valued at $644,- 
184,880 in 1935 of which the major part 
went into the production of packages or 
displays. Included in this figure are 
$65,563,696 worth of paper bags; $298,- 
648,440 worth of paper boxes; $43,618,- 
372 worth of envelopes and a number of 
smaller package groupings. Glazed and 
fancy papers, for instance, totaled $7,- 
701,922 almost entirely for package pro- 
duction; waxed paper, $41,158,458; tags, 
$1,678,510 and gummed paper and tape, 
$11,600,957. 

The lithographing industry produced 
labels to the value of $19,332,458 in 1935 
and tags and seals for an additional mil- 
lion. Printed labels totaled an addi- 
tional $32,000,000 in value and printed 
tags and seals $9,295,751. 

The glass container industry, whose 
product enters almost totally into the 
packaging plants, produced containers 
with a value of $124,492,570 in 1935. 
Large additional quantities of glass were 
used in the making of displays, etc. 

Metal foils, lacquers and coatings, 
wooden and metal boxes, metal cans, 
fibre cans, closures, both metal and 
molded, shipping containers and similar 
industries account, in the aggregate, for 
an additional billion dollars or more of 
packages and package accessories. 

The annual production of packaging 
machines was reported at $5,662,345 in 
1935. In addition, there must be in- 
cluded a figure at least as large for the 
related machinery such as those for 


producing packages or package parts in 
package using plants and conveyors and 
package handling machines. 

New processes, constantly being intro- 
duced, have served to frequently ex- 
pand the scope of the industry. To cite 
one example familiar to all, the intro- 
duction of transparent cellulose sheets 
such as cellophane, not merely changed 
the packages of many products already 
packaged but made possible the packag- 
ing of hundreds of items—baked goods, 
candies, candles, shirts, sheets, ties, etc.. 
which had not previously been packaged. 

The introduction of molded plastics, 
lacquers, varnishes, laminated cellulose, 
die cast zinc boxes, rigid transparent 
containers, paper bottles, etc., have each 
worked a minor revolution among cer- 
tain industries which greatly expanded 
the volume of the packaging industries. 

Package purchase and specification, be- 
cause of the importance of the package 
in both the manufacturing process and 
distribution, is concentrated in the con- 
trol of major executives of the larger 
firms, although many of the largest 
have set up special research and speci- 
fication departments, according to Mod- 
ern Packaging. Packaging machinery, 


because of its specialized nature, is like- 
wise purchased by officials whose princi- 
pal interest is in packaging. 

Package and display design is carried 
on either by company executives, their 
advertising counsel, outside industrial 
designers or package suppliers and, more 
usually, by two or more of these work- 
ing in collaboration. Chain store and 
department store executives likewise 
play an important part in influencing 
the styling and design of packages. 


Associations 

Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Glass Container Association of Amer- 
ica, 19 W. 44th St., New York. 

Glassine Bag Association, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 

National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association, 1106 Liberty Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

National Paper Box Supplies Associa- 
tion, 8 W. 13th St., New York. 

Paper Box Institute, 1151 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Transparent Bag and Envelope As- 
sociation, 11 West 42nd St., New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Box Maker, 64 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Published by American Box 
Maker Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

paid, 1,082; free (controlled), 2,547; 
(gross), 3,629. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $35.00 
6 70.00 40.00 30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 27.00 

Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St., 


Chicago. Published by Board Products 

Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2.50. 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 

Published 5th. Forms close ist. Agency 

discounts, 13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $46.80 $29.25 
6 55.00 39.60 24.75 
12 50.00 36.00 22.50 

The Glass Packer, 11 W. 42nd St., New 


Published by Ogden-Watney Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 18th prec. 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (CCA), 6,357, 


York. 


(gross), 7,539. Manufacturers of glass 
packed products, 99%; others, 1%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $100.00 $75.00 
6 140.00 80.00 60.00 
12 125.00 70.00 50.00 


Metal Containers, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 


cago. Est. 1937. Subscription, $4. Type 

size, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 

3rd. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
6 176.00 96.00 53.00 
12 160.00 88.00 48.00 

Modern Packaging, 425 4th Ave., New 


York. Published by Breskin & Charlton 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1927. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 3 weeks 
previous. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 6,132, (gross), 9,068. Manu- 
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facturers, 63%; printers and lithograph- 


ers, 9%; advertising agencies and 
package design services, 6%; others, 22%. 
in is P P 
mes age age age 
1 $190.00 ety xy $55 
180.00 95.00 60.00 
12 170.00 90.00 55.00 


For additional data, see page 300. 


Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished May 1 and Nov. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Rates—1 page, $65; % page, 
$46.80; % page, $29.25. 

Packaging Catalog, 425 4th Ave., New 
York. Published by Breskin & Charlton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published annually, 
next issue 1939. Agency discounts, none. 
Rates, 1 page, $200.00; 2 pages, $380.00; 3 
pages, $540.00; 4 pages, $660.00. 

For additional data, see page 300. 
Packaging Parade, 360 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Haywood Pub. 
Co. Est. 1934. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), 9,585, 
(gross), 10,593. Food and beverages, 
50%; toilet preparations, drugs, chemi- 
cals, 17%; other mfrs., 29%; dept. and 
chain stores, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $240.00 $120.00 

6 220.00 115.00 

12 200.00 110.00 57.50 
Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Published by Haywood Pub. Co. 
Est. 1891. For paper box manufacturers. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 24th. Forms 


% Page 
$60.00 
60.00 


close 10th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. Circulation (ABC), 1,516, 
(gross), 2,034. Executives, 62%; man- 


agers. 9%; salesmen, 5%; employes, 4%; 
superintendents, 2%; others, 18%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $80.00 $40.00 
6 108.00 76.00 40.00 
12 100.00 70.00 38.00 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 








Tas 1935 Census of Manufactures 
reports 1,082 establishments engaged in 
manufacture of paints, pigments, and 
varnishes. Value of their products in 
that year was $416,999,566. The indus- 
try employed 27,686 wage earners, pay- 
ing them $32,186,867. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy was $231,982,952. 

In 1933 there were 961 establishments 
in this field, and 1,039 in 1931, accord- 
ing to the Census of Manufactures. 
Value of products in 1933 was $289,- 
441,956, and in 1931, $350,725,652. 

Sales of paint, varnish and lacquer 
in 1937, as shown by data reported to 
the Bureau of the Census by 579 iden- 
tical manufacturing establishments, total 
$402,126,113 or 5.1 per cent above sales 
for 1936, which amounted to $382,556,- 
555. These statistics represent approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the entire volume 
of the industry, according to the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

This sales figure of $402,126,113 for 
these 579 establishments was the highest 
since 1929. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures, pre- 
liminary report, shows 42 establish- 
ments engaged primarily in designing 
and printing wall paper, using as their 
principal materials “hanging paper” 
manufactured in paper mills. Value of 
their products in that year was $26,771,- 
995. Wall paper is distributed largely 
through paint dealers. In 1935 there were 
40 establishments in this fleld, and 56 in 
1929. Value of products in 1935 was 
$19,657,672 and in 1929, $30,007,649. 

Twenty-seven establishments were 
chiefly engaged in manufacturing gold 
leaf in 1935. Production was valued at 
$1,782,599. 

Production of paint and varnish 
brushes amounted to $10,895,567 in 1935, 
against $8,319,262 in 1933, and $10,466,- 
000 in 1931. 

Production of 895 gum turpentine and 
resin establishments was valued at 
$19,232,724 in 1935. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures also 
shows 55 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of bone 
black, carbon black and lampblack, 
against 48 in 1933. Value of products 
amounted to $14,811,298 in 1935 and 
$8,506,709 in 1933. Bone black, also 
known as “char” or animal charcoal, is 
produced by the carbonization of bone 
in retorts; carbon black, by the imper- 
fect combustion of natural gas; and 
lampblack, by the imperfect combustion 
of coal tar, wood tar, petroleum, resin, 
etc. 


Distribution 

The paint and varnish industry’s four 
major retail and wholesale markets are 
paint and glass stores, hardware stores, 
lumber and building materials dealers, 
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Paint and Varnish Production, 
1935 


Quantity 
(thousands 
of pounds) 
PIGMENTS (colors) 
made for sale, 
COONS cocccessocces 1,506,740 $86,400,680 


Value 


White lead, dry.... 116,794 5,863,991 
Eee GHSEED cocscoe 260066 11,720,159 
Zinc oxide ........ 257,203 12,774,159 
Lithopone ........-. 322,639 14,297,118 
Iron oxides ........ 112,423 3,079,206 
Chrome yellow, 
orange and green. 47,1380 = ....se- 
Pulp colors, sold 
MEGERE ccccccescccs 7,822 806,713 
PAINTS, total value. ...... 158,514,474 


In paste form, total 256,715 23,267,858 
White lead in oil 169,629 12,937,249 


Colors in oil .... 19,931 3,707,026 
Other in paste 
SORT coscecccuss 35,695 3,442,144 
(thousands 


of gallons) 
Mixed, ready for 
use, total ...... 
Paints in oil .... 
Other ready-mixed 
and semi-paste 
DED oseéevens 17,799 21,918,926 
(thousands 
of pounds) 
Water paints and 
ecalcimines, dry 
and in paste ’ 
BEE cacosectsenes 121,044 +6,459,868 
Plastic paints...... 6,646 ¢ 519,273 
VARNISHES, japans, 
and lacquers (in- 
cluding enamels), 
COGS WEED ccccvcces censes 171,185, 
(thousands 
of gallons) 
Oleoresinous var- 


90,644 129,167,748 
39,638 63,479,674 


727 


DEGE ccvcccocteos 14,539 16,796,415 
Spirit varnishes, not > 

turpentine ....... 7,915 8,671,744 
Other varnishes* .. 25,038 24,557,179 
Pyroxlyn products— 

Clear lacquers ... 9,330 12,862,302 

Pigment lacquers. 11,768 25,390,038 

TERMS cccceces 18,591 12,864,123 
Drying japans and 

GRIGES ccccccccecs 1,850 1,705,163 
Baking japans .. 3,522 2,151,304 


ENAMELS, oil and 
varnish base . 
Other products of 


20,422 33,078,330 


the varnish group _...... 3,357,628 
Varnish stains .... 1,763 2 rt 682 
Fillers (liquid, 

paste, and dry)... ...... 1,158,544 

(thousands 

of pounds) 
PE? suceucvasacees 71,841 2,871,116 
Bleached shellac .. 12,524 2,425,032 


+Figures are for 1937. 
*Other than oleoresinous and _ spirit 
varnishes. 
—1935 Census of Manufactures. 











and department stores, according to 
American Paint Journal. Other outlets 
include drug and general stores. 

The 1935 Census of American Busi- 
ness shows 1,103 wholesale establish- 
ments of all types handling paints and 
varnishes. Their sales amounted to 
$240,921,000. In 1933, there were 1,221 
establishments handling paints and var- 
nishes, with sales of $166,177,000. The 
1,103 establishments in 1935 were di- 
vided as follows: 

PAINT AND Mommy WHOLESALERS, 
Number Net sales 


Wholesalers proper 
Wholesale merchants .. - 1 $65,051,000 


PEGE canccessesocovece 1,216,000 
Manufacturers’ sales 

Branches with stocks..... 265 168,189,000 
Manufacturers’ agents .... 67 6,465,000 


The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows 8,910 paint, glass, wall paper 


stores, with sales of $127,049,000 in that 
year. The average number of full-time 
and part-time employes was 14,907. Pay- 
roll amounted to $17,250,000. 

A breakdown of sales of paint, glass, 
wall paper stores, including chains and 
independents, in 1935 follows: 


LOCATION AND SALES OF PAINT, 
GLASS, WALL PAPER STORES, 1935 





Stores Sales 
UNITED STATES..... 8,910 $127,049,000 
NEW ENGLAND...... «..- 663 9,734,000 
PP .  ctcesasenas 161 2,640,000 
PE ceen0k6ewseseeees 52 444,000 
Massachusetts ........ 337 5,194,000 
New Hampshire ...... 35 396,000 
Rhode Island ......... 48 739,000 
\. eee ere 30 321,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC........ 3,300 41,872,000 
BE GONE cccccecscce 452 7,074,000 
ne DP adenetennnes 2,052 25, 681,000 
Pennsylvania .........-; 796 9,117,000 
East NorTH-CENTRAL.... 2,191 27,900,000 
DE spedgendhd duemwes 682 8,253,000 
DP cesabsceuseoene 260 3,932,000 
BED co cccccsccuaccs 308 3,421,000 
tt tivtepuidtedensesnes 688 8,600,000 
WEED = caccccacecces 253 3,694,000 
West NORTH-CENTRAL.... 701 9,512,000 
Dh: suadeeeseagadesene 178 2,076,000 
eee 122 1,562,000 
Minnesota 97 1,265.000 
Missouri 202 3,116,000 
Nebraska 61 1,133,000 
North Dakota ......... 18 136,000 
DEE vcccccéee 23 224,000 
SouTtH ATLANTIC......... 530 10,261,000 
De cctescnensece 21 381,000 
District of Columbia... 37 1,570,000 
|—_ aes 118 2,438,000 
CL. nte000600s00000 59 1,432,000 
DE ssccceteseees 105 1,325,000 
North Carolina ....... 36 926,000 
South Carolina ........ 20 345,000 
. =a 49 840,000 
West Virginia ........ 85 1,004,000 
East SoutTH-CENTRAL.. 239 4,627,000 
DE sibi0eeeeaseee 30 781,000 
DE | cusevcsaneéus 120 1,453,000 
DE -rrceeecevae 21 267,000 
TE pcsanenthabed 68 2,126,000 
West SovutrH-CENTRAL.. 358 7,626,000 
DE pcaceustoqunas 26 413,000 
DE ececccccceecese 47 972,000 
DE sscedevecceds 7 1,210,000 
ME neodeudeseenecese 209 5,031,000 
eee 150 3,103,000 
DE ccbcdesudsuaececs 12 310,000 
SEED = caaeesoccesoes 44 743,000 
DE Gheceecdkeddeschens 18 449,000 
A itawidedeunesena 26 576,000 
ae 5 97,000 
BU BERGER cvccccccns 6 61,000 
7 rere 23 717,000 
Co eee 16 150,000 
PRN as Abad de ceedwKes 776 12,414,000 
ee 596 9,865,000 
Dt: ccsanenedeuseds ate 742,000 
RD cocusnasenes 1,807,000 
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—1935 Census of Retail Distribution, 


The retail census also counted 21,149 
lumber and building-material dealers in 
1935, including chains. Their sales, of 
all commodities, amounted to $866,865. 
Hardware stores totaled 26,996, with 
sales aggregating $467,217,000. Sales 
of 9,637 hardware and farm imple 
ment dealers amounted to $291,762, 
000. The census counted 4,201 depart- 
ment stores (doing a volume of busi- 
ness of more than $100,000 a year) and 
mail-order houses selling general mer- 
chandise. 


The 1935 Census of Service Establish- 
ments counted 5,035 sign painting 
shops, with receipts of $14,048,000, com- 
pared with 3,007 shops in 1933, and re 
ceipts of $9,438,000. There were 1,534 
automobile paint shops in 1935, with 
receipts of $5,525,000. 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 








Associations 

American Bleached Shellac Manufac- 
turing Association, 70 Pine St., New 
York. 

American Lamp Black Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., 141 Milk St., Boston. 


American Zinc Institute, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Institute of Paint and Varnish Re 
search, 2201 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, 2201 New York Ave., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, 1709 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, 828 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 
Ill 





Total Sales 


Reported 

by 579 

YEAR Estab- 
lishments 
tint acenedeus wren $402,126,113 
eee yee ee 382,556,555 
Serr rr ro 334,277,609 
ere 276,206,117 
1983... ccccccccccccce 222,760,965 
eee 203,323,315 
eee err 278,442,170 
a a eee 348,419,694 
eae 435,101,295 
ee 420,824,062 


industrial. 
dustry, 
(a) Data not separated. 





according to National Paint, 


Establishments* 


--Classified Sales Reported by 344 Establishments—, 
Trade Sales 


of Paint, 


Varnish and 


Lacquer 

$155, 838,885 
145,305,248 
130,355,319 
108,506,469 
91,572,769 

(a) 

(a) 
135,210,855 
155,579,848 
151,355,554 





Total 


$125,443,057 


117,009,733 
99,035,951 
77,614,508 
60,140,098 

(a) 

(a) 
100,454,019 
140,073,385 
132,450,932 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Sales by 579 Identical Manufacturing 


Industrial Sal 
Paint 
and 
Varnish 
$ 87,435,673 
81,397,366 
70,099,360 
54,515,824 
43,431,788 


*Statistics are based on data reported to the Bureau of the Census. 
579 establishments includes 344 which were able to classify their sales into trade and 
These statistics represent about 80 per cent of the total volume of the in- 
Varnish & Lacquer Association, Inc. 


pee, 


Lacqu 

$ 38,007, “384 
35,612,367 
28,936,591 
23,098,684 
16,708,310 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
The total of 








Wallpaper Cleaners Manufacturers Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Association, 1010 Pine St., St. Louis, ; S44 ryt vet -ee 
Mo. 65.00 39.00 24.00 

Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St., Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, aor S. 

or 


New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis. Published 
by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1908. 
Free (controlled). W — alers and re- 
tailers of paint and related products. 
Trim size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th preceding. Forms close 


ist preceding. N. IL A. A. statement on 


request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 25,675, (gross), 26,542. 
Retailers, 90%; wholesalers, 7%; others, 
3%: rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pag % Page 
1 $315.00 ty 50 $90.00 
6 280.00 150.00 85.00 
12 250.00 140.00 75.00 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 


ton Ave., St. Louis. Published by Amer- 

ican Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. For 

paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs., 
their chemists and production men. 

Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 

page, 454¢x65. Published Monday. Forms 

close Thursday. N. I. A. A. statement 

on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 

1913, (gross), 2,554. Manufacturers, 

41%; superintendents and chemists, 13%; 

wholesalers, 7%; retailers, 1%; raw ma- 

terial manufacturers, 16%; brokers and 
manufacturers’ agents, 6%; salesmen, 

9%; others, 8% 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $30.00 $16.50 
13 50.00 27.50 15.00 
26 45.00 25.00 13.75 
52 40.00 22.50 12.50 
American Painter and Decorator, 3713 

Washington Ave., St. Louis. Published 

by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. 

Subscription, 50c. For painting and dec- 

orating contractors. Trim size, 5%x8. 

Type page, 45¢x65. Published 1st. 

Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 

15-0 N. Il. A. A. statement on request. 

Circulation (CCA), 75,415, (gross), 76,324. 

Painters and decorators, 85%; paper hang- 

ing contractors, 4%; manufacturers of 

supplies, 1%; building maintenance 

(boss) painters, 4%; others, 5%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $475.00 $237. 50 $130.00 
6 420.00 995.00 120.00 
12 375.00 210. 00 112.50 

Contracting Painter and Decorator, Ma- 

Plewood, N. J. Published by Master 


Painter Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Trim size, 

8144x11\%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 

lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $60.00 $36.00 24.00 
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Dearborn St., 


Chicago. Est. 1883 


the paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
turing industry. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N. I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 1,592, (gross), 2,056. 
Paint and varnish manufacturers, 43%; 
manufacturers of raw materials, 14%; 
chemists and superintendents, 21%; sales- 
men, 3%; wholesalers and ce 3%; 
6 55.00 33.00 21.00 brokers, etc.. 7%; othe re 9%. Rates— 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 Times 1 Page % P age % Page 
Drugs, Oils and Paints, 220 S. 16th St., oy +4 et a +1 se ty +} 
Philadelphia. Published by G. B. Heckel. 70.00 42.00 25.00 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim size, n : : 
10x13%. Type page, 8%x11%. Published Painter and Decorator, Lafayette, Ind. 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim _ size, 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
1 $65.00 $35.00 * $20.00 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement) 
5 55.00 30.00 15.83 (gross), 95,000. Rates— 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $140.00 $80.00 
Industrial Finishing. 225.00 125.00 70.00 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 200.00 110.00 60:00 
National Paint Bulletin, 315 22nd St., Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Published by turers. 
Stewart Research Laboratory. Est. 1936. (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Subscription, $3. Type size, 7x10. Pub- Weekly Naval Stores Review, 206 East 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency Bay St., Savanngh, Ga. Published by Re- 


discount, 15-5. Circulation (Publisher's view Pte. Co. Est. 1890. Subscription, 

Statement), 500 paid, 900 controlled, 1,500 $5. Trim size, 71210 %. Type page, 

gross. Rates— 7x9. Published Saturday. Forms close 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Friday a. m. Agency discounts, 10-5% 
1 $75.00 930.38 $25. +4 Rates— 

6 67.50 36.00 22. Months 1 Page % Page % Page 

12 60.00 32.00 20.00 1 $65.00 $ 36.00 $19.00 

National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., . y 

New York. Published by The Painters 600.00 330.00 185.00 

Magazine. Est. 1874. Free (controlled). Western Paint Review, 1206 Maple Ave., 

Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Los_Angeles, Calif. Published by Lin- 

Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agen- ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, 50c. 

cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation (CCA), Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

59,555, (gross), 60,998. Painters, paper- Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 

hangers, decorators, 85%; wholesalers, discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

3%: salesmen, 3% lumber dealers, 4%; 6,259. Painting contractors, 76%; deal- 

architects, 3%; others, 2%. Rates— ers, 14%; manufacturers, 6%; others, 4%. 

Pa Rates— 

Times jasngo == $220.00 sizo.00, Times 1Page  % Page % Page 
6 415.00 210.00 115.00 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
12 390.00 200.00 110.00 a ty +4 apes yt 

Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 12 Gold St., : CANADA . ’ 

New York. Published by Oil, Paint and : - 

Drug Reporter, Inc Est. 1871. Sub- Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 

scription, $5. Type page, 8%x13%. Pub- 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

lished Monday. Forms close Saturday. Published by MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 

(Publisher’s Statement). 7,084. Rates— Forn ee pase. — a 
; orms ciose 1. Age Vy s s, 

tes '3SlCU SE A. Circulation (CCAB), 2,143. Rates— 

13 82.00 50.00 31.00 Times 1 Page % Page Page 
26 78.00 46.00 29.00 1 $60.00 $35.00 21.00 
52 72.00 42.00 23.00 53.00 30.00 18.00 

Paint and Varnish Production Manager, 48.00 26.50 15.00 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1911. Paint and Oil Journal, 1188 Phillips 
Subscription, $3. Published 1st. Forms Place, Montreal, Can. Est. 1938. Sub- 
close 25th. Trim size, 9x12. bP Ag page, scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
7x19. Agency discounts, 10-5. N. I. A. A. page, 7x9. Published ist. Forms close 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 15th. Agency discounts, 25-15-2 Rates 
lisher’s Statement), 876, paid; free, 351; —1l1 page. $45: % page, $29.75; ™% page, 
gross, 1,304. Rates— $19.55; %& page, $12.75. 
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A Combination . 





PAPER AND 






PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE fs 


 —e 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


lado 


That's Hard to Beat 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 
is a monthly educational news magazine that is 
edited solely to serve officials and operating 
executives of pulp and paper mills. So specific 
is its appeal that approximately 95 per cent of 
its total paid circulation goes to pulp and paper 
manufacturing plants and key men associated 
with these plants. This circulation is far greater 
than the comparable circulation of its nearest 


contemporary. 


The PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE is 
the accepted catalogue reference work of the 
industry. An engineering handbook, together 
with other material, including the advertising 
and index pages, make it invaluable to the op- 
erating, maintenance and purchasing staff of 


pulp and paper mills. 


THE FRITZ 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 
is a paid circulation paper—a member of both 


the A. B. C. and the A. B. P. 


The PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
has a controlled circulation. This circulation 
places it in every pulp and paper mill in the 
United States and Canada, as well as in some of 


the mills in foreign countries. 


If you want to do business with pulp and paper 
mills, there are no publications in which your ad- 
vertising dollar will go so far as in THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD and in the 
PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE. Put 
both of them on your list for first consideration 
in allocating your 1939 budget. You will find 
them a combination that's hard to beat. 


PUBLICATIONS 


333 North Michigan Avenue e@ Chicago, Illinois 
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(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging; Printing, Publishing: Business Equipment) 





Ix 1938, 556 companies operated 751 pa- 
per mills and 256 pulp mills in the 
United States. The distribution of these 
mills by states is given in the accom- 
panying tabulation. 

PAPER AND PULP MILLS, 1938 


Paper Pulp 

BE. iceuekedsacenes duende 3 3 
CE ic tab eu intake cue ke _— 2 
SE, tdankenchv.cdwesn 13 0 
CE” cckt¢uncmb se vaeaknndéweet 1 0 
CEE. cv csnecceaecacs 31 0 
EE (<4 cgeeeebemar sree senes 6 0 
District of Columbia .......... 1 0 
PEED w540606600 vives n085 ae 5 
CE. eo cecnéseeeade vi*innantcn 3 2 
Pree TOURMIGD ccccsscccccccse J 1 
ob eeeeneinhekbawetet due 29 0 
IE an cin bint os babes etee + ein mme 18 0 
SO Ter TT eee 4 0 
OCCT TCC Ce 2 0 
BE, scccccewsns cnaeneenn 8 6 
es oS hea a eeeae ae 33 
PN occcccccsccscscescees 9 1 
eee 90 2 
DED: adccednvenenewe . 57 9 
DERMOBOOR cccccccccccccccceccces 12 11 
Tree 3 3 
PTT TT eT TTT Tey 2 0 
Now HIampemire .....ccccccess >» 6 
DET SOUND csc ccccccecvuces ++ 42 1 
> err err .126 53 
io ere 6 
GD peckigutcendebessddestneua 52 3 
GROOM cccccceccs baputh adie — 6 11 
Pennsylvania .....-...ceeeeeeees 58 11 
I DEE cn cspcdessccescesos 1 0 
RBowth COPOMBR ..ccccccscocsccece 4 4 
TOMMOMBOO ccccccccccccccscces ‘ 3 
rer Trey st ete 2 1 
WE oc ckens dbaseceaneeeeene 10 3 
Virginia ...... sae : . . 15 11 
Waeimmtom 2... cccccccccccccecs 14 26 
West VERGUMER .cccccccccccess . 5 1 
eee 51 37 
NE cece eeckssenewee 751 255 


The tonnage of paper and paperboard 
produced in the United States in 1937 
showed a substantial increase as com- 
pared with 1936, according to the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association. Esti- 
mated production for 1937 is 12,600,000 
tons, compared with 11,975,552 tons in 
1936. 

PAPER PRODUCTION 


———Tons—— 
1936 1937* 
Writing and cover paper 627,853 642,800 
Book paper (uncoated) 1,438,046 1,525,000 
Wrapping paper ...... 1,879,323 1,966,000 
Newsprint ..... . 938,287 962,700 
Paperboard . 5,454,637 5,700,000 
Tissue paper . 494,721 525,000 
Building paper 549,701 600,000 
All other paper 592,984 678,500 
Se ee _ 11,975,552 12,600,000 
*Estimated. 


Pulp production during 1937 amounted 
to 6,600,000 tons, compared with 5,695,- 
219 tons in 1936, according to estimated 
figures of the U. S. Pulp Producers As- 








sociation. These totals were divided as 
follows: 
PULP PRODUCTION 
Tons——— 
1936 1937 
Bleached sulphite ..... 1,127,939 1,380,000 
Unbleached sulphite 693,903 790,000 
Bleached sulphate ..... 155,581 229,500 
Unbleached sulphate .. 1,639,153 1,955,000 
Soda and semichemical 557,695 556,800 
,. ear 1,475,620 1,582,400 
Mee GEE we adeebcesaaes 45,328 106,300 
ME. ccietec cuteness 5,695,219 6,600,000 


It is in the fleld of synthetic products 
that the greatest potential outlet for 
chemical wood pulp exists. 

With about 95% of world pulp pro- 


Distribution of Paper Mills and Capacities, 1935 
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duction still being consumed in the 
manufacture of paper, the surface has 
hardly been scratched in the synthetic 
market. Those companies engaged in 
supplying this type of pulp are 
most likely to maintain operations at 
high levels in the period ahead. Output 
of rayon has expanded and not even the 
1929-35 depression was able to halt a 
steady annual increase in its production. 

Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States during 1937 amounted to 2,397,502 
tons, with a value of $98,267,303. Exports 
of wood pulp totaled 302,056 tons, worth 
$19,892,144, while exports of paper and 
manufactures were valued at $31,088,199. 

Invested capital in the paper industry 
is considerably in excess of one billion 
dollars, with some estimates placing it 
at one and a half billion. 

The year 1937 ended in the pulp and 
paper industry with a sharp recession in 
volume, after achieving all-time highs in 
both production and shipments. Prices, 
though not back to levels prevailing in 
1926, were well advanced from depres- 
sion lows permitting most companies to 
obtain reasonable profits for their year’s 
efforts. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ported for 1936, 864 Fourdrinier and 669 
cylinder machines in paper mills of the 
United States. 

The last detailed power figures are 
for 1929, when primary horsepower to- 
taled 2,968,431. There were 2,248 steam 
engines, producing 533,968 hp.; 717 
steam turbines, producing 746,988 hp.; 
1.706 water wheels and turbines, pro- 
ducing 896,073 hp.; and 70,013 electric 
motors, producing 2,000,945 hp. Of these 
electric motors, 45,543, producing 1,200,- 
526 hp., are driven by current generat- 
ed within the establishment. 

The paper industry employs large 
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—U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery op- 
eration. The making of pulp demands 
heavy machinery, and paper manufactur- 
ing demands a great deal of water with 
facilities for storage, piping, etc. Auxil- 
iary equipment necessary includes a va- 
riety of power transmission equipment, 
pumps, materials handling, ventilating, 
machine shop and maintenance equip- 
ment. 


Production of paper mill and pulp mill 
machinery reported to the 1935 Census 
of Manufactures was valued at $14,829,- 
149. This compares with a $8,695,868 
production in 1933. 


Manufacture of paper bags in 1935, ex- 
clusive of those made in paper mills, 
was done by 107 plants. Value of pro- 
duction was $65,563,696; cost of mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electric energy, 
$41,727,454, and value added by manu- 
facture, $23,836,242. 


In 1935 production of molded pulp 
products had a value of $4,465,905. 


Envelopes were produced in 1935 by 
166 plants, total value of the product 
being $43,618,372. Cost of materials, 
fuel and purchased electric energy was 
$20,752,636, and value added by manu- 
facture, $22,865,736. 

The paper industry is divided into 
two major branches—cultural or writing 
and printing papers, and mechanical, or 
coarse papers. Printing and writing 
papers generally are trade marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers, 
usually on an exclusive franchise basis. 

There are about 3,000 jobbers in the 
country, about 500 being engaged in dis- 
tribution of printing papers and the re- 
mainder distributing wrapping papers, 
twine and specialties to retailers and in- 
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dustrial users. Newsprint is usually 
sold direct to newspapers, the largest 
users on contract. 

Converters play an important part in 
the field. They convert paper into en- 
velopes, bags and other specialties, wax 
it for wrapping and perform other op- 
erations. There are about 2,000 convert- 
ers whose products are valued at $500,- 
000,000 annually. They sell chiefly to 
jobbers. 


Associations 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Glassine Bag Association, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 


Kraft Paper Association, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

National Paperboard Association, 80 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Association of 
U. S., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Pulp and Paper Plate Associates of 
America, 2 Lafayette St., New York. 

Tag Manufacturers Institute, 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Tissue Association, 19 W. 
New York. 

Transparent Bag and Envelope Asso- 
ciation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 


44th St., 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Box Maker. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
american Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 

tion (Publisher's Statement), 3,350. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $45.00 $35.00 
6 80.00 42.00 32.00 
12 72.50 40.00 30.00 


A. P. M. Source of Supply, Conway Bidg., 
Chicago. Published annually, December 


10th, by Howard Pub. Co. Forms close 
November lst. Est 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type 
page, 35x5%. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
4,000. Rates—l1 page, $50; % page, $27.50. 
Converters, Paper and Board, Conway 
Bldg., Chicago. Published by Paper 
Converters Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page \% Page 
$75.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 68.00 30.00 17.00 
12 60.00 25.00 13.00 


Fibre Containers. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St., New York. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 5%x9. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published ov. 1. 
Forms close Oct. 10. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates—l page, $100; % page, $60; 
% page, $40. 
Official Board Markets, The, 228 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. Subscription, $12. 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Other information on request to pub- 
lisher. 
Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser. 

(See PACKAGING.) 
Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle, Wash. Published by 


Consolidated Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 64x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 1,802. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $80.00 $50.00 
7 100.00 70.00 40.00 
13 90.00 55.00 30.00 


7th insertion in a 7 insertion contract 
and 13th insertion in a 13 insertion con- 
tract provide for space in annual review 
number 


Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. Published by Walden 
Sens & Mott, Inc. Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 12%x1l7%. Type 
page, 11%x16. Published 5th and 20th. 
Forms close 2nd and 16th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,308. Inch rates—l time, 
$2; 12 times, $1.25; 24 times, $1. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. For paper and 
pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives. Published by Edward B. Fritz. 
Est. 1923. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
84x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
May 1, annually. Forms close Apr. Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 3,000. Rates— 
1 page, $150; 3 pages, $355; 6 pages, $600; 
10 pages, $900. 

For additional data, see page 304. 


Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, 


New York City. Est. 1927. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close _ 12th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 3,623; free (con- 
trolled), 1,125. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $55.00 $35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Paper Catalog, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Published by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. 


Est. 1909. Subscription, $1 per year—2 
editions. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
7%. Published in 6 editions for sepa- 
rate sections of U. S., each edition is 
published semi-annually. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement). 12,000 for 6 months—1 issue 
of each edition. Rates on application. 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Pub- 
lished by Edward B. Fritz. Est. 1919. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. IL. 
A. A. statement on request. Member A. 
B. P. Circulation (ABC), 4,934, (gross), 
6,235. Paper, pulp manufacturers, 23%; 
paper and pulp mill production execu- 
tives, 70%; others, 7%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 32.50 
12 95.00 50.00 30.00 


For additional datu, see page 304. 


& Wood Pulp News, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. Published by 
L. D. Post, Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 9x11%. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. IL. 
A. A, statement on request. Member A. 
B. P. Circulation (ABC), 1,798, (gross), 
2,814. Paper and pulp mfrs. and officials, 
27%; production, 40%; converters of pa- 
per, 2%; mill paper and pulp salesmen, 
exporters and salesmen, 8%; machinery 


Paper Mill 


and equipment mfrs. and dealers, 15%; 

others, 8%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $60.00 $40.00 
13 70.00 40.00 25.00 
26 65.00 35.00 20.00 
52 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Paper Progress, 812 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Published by Industrial Pub. 


Co. Est. 1937. Free (controlled). Type 
size, 4%4x6%. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 19,449, 
(gross), 19,688. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $95.00 $60.00 
6 160.00 90.00 55.00 
12 150.00 80.00 50.00 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St., New 
York City. Published by Lockwood Trade 
Journal Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9. 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 5,000, (gross), 5,895. Manu- 
facturers and executives, 22%; produc- 
tion executives, 29%; paper merchants, 
etc., 8%; converters, 7%; machinery, 16%; 


others, 18%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $40.00 
13 92.00 50.00 30.00 
26 85.00 46.00 25.00 
52 77.50 42.50 23.00 
Shears. 


(See PACKAGING.) 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. Published annually by 


Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1887. 
Frice, $2. Type page, 5x8. Published 
Jan. Ist. Forms close Nov. 1. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates—l page, $50; % 
page, $30. 

CANADA 


National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Industries in Canada, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
ness Publications, Ltd. Subscription, $3. 


Type page, 4x7. Published annually in 
November. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Rates—1 page, $50; % page, $30; % page, 


$20. 


Pulp & Paper Engineering Catalogue of 
Canada, Gardenvale, Que. Published by 
National Business Pubs., Ltd. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually in May. Agen- 
cy discounts, 10-2. Rates—l page, $90; 
2 pages, $160. 


Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1903. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 





lst. Convention issue is 13th of year. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

(CCAB), 2,350. Rates 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $50.00 
7 90.00 54.00 36.0 
13 75.00 45.00 25.00 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture Industry, Amusements) 





Tus 1935 Census of Manufactures 
covering photographic apparatus and 
materials and projection apparatus in- 
cluded 118 establishments with total 
production valued at $73,966,259. This 
compares with $53,859,955 worth of these 
items manufactured by 84 units in the 
industry in 1933, or an increase of 37.3 
per cent. The number of wage earners 
employed in 1935, 12,000, exceeded the 
number employed in 1933 by 33.7 per 
cent, and the increase in their compensa- 
tion which totaled $15,807,322, amounted 
to 55.7 per cent. 

A breakdown of the principal output 
of the industry is given as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1935 


Cameras, including motion pic- 
WE | iccixcken an bh nonsnkeenKenes $ 4,825,140 
Projectors, total value ........... 3,340,118 
Motion picture (37,723 units)... 3,154,110 
Sc. Anasvhmabdedkiexkeee enw ae 186,008 


Films, motion picture and other. 41,027,068 
oe eT eee Te 13,653,722 
Sensitized plates and slides...... 944,717 
Other photographic apparatus 


GEE TD 646 6s Kowiviccccess 6,710,155 


ee GE - et Kc da cdencks cewkees $70,500,920 


The picture of this industry has great- 
ly changed during the past year because 
of the boom in amateur photography 
caused largely by picture magazines 
such as Life, Look, and others. The pub- 
lic has become more photograph-minded. 
As a result there are today nearly three 
times as many firms engaged in produc- 
ing sensitized materials, or importing 
photographic lenses, photographic appa- 
ratus and equipment as there were a 
year ago, the figure now being some- 
thing like 200, according to Charles Abel, 
A. R. P. S., publisher of The Professional 
Photographer and The Commercial Pho- 
tographer and Executive Manager of The 
Photographers’ Association of America. 
In addition to these, some 600 firms and 
individuals produce specialties of one 
kind or another. This latter figure also 
includes such allied lines as frame man- 
ufacturers and others who sell in con- 
siderable quantities through  photo- 
graphic studios or photographic supply 
houses. 


Wholesaling 


This same boom has caused an almost 
fantastic expansion in the number of 
photographic supply houses or “stock 
houses” as they are termed in the indus- 
try. Where there were approximately 600 
recognized firms of this nature a year ago, 
the total is now closer to 1,500 and new 
ones are coming into existence daily. 
These firms sell at wholesale to the pro- 
fessional photographer and to _ the 
smaller dealers, and at retail to the ama- 
teur photographer. Because the great 
majority of professional photographers, 
especially in the small towns and in the 
fringes of the big cities, do photo finish- 
ing in order to round out their busi- 
nesses, the amateur boom has caused 
most of these studios also to add lines of 


amateur supplies, so that the figure of 
30,000 retail outlets of a year ago is prob- 
ably closer to 35,000 today. This figure 
includes drug, book, sporting goods and 
departments store outlets. To a consid- 
erable extent, drug store outlets are used 
by professional photographers, who buy 
through them and obtain a larger dis- 
count than is available through stock 
houses, states Mr. Abel. In such cases 
the drug store merely puts the order 
through direct to the manufacturer, ac- 
cepts the billing, and the goods are 
shipped direct to the photographer. 

In addition to a few branch offices 
maintained by larger manufacturers, 
nearly all of the larger photo finishers 
act as distributors to their agents, 
mostly drug stores, supplying them with 
films, cameras, lamps and some accesso- 
ries. Here the photo-finisher actually 
performs a wholesale function. 


Retail 


Aside from the wholesale and retail 
outlets previously mentioned, the pro- 
fessional photographers must also be 
considered as retailers because they buy 
at wholesale and deliver a finished prod- 
uct to the consumer. At the same time 
the photographer performs a type of 
manufacturing activity. 

Professional photography breaks down 
into about 30 subdivisions, which spring 
from three main divisions. These are 
portrait photography, commercial pho- 
tography, and photo finishing. There 
are approximately 17,000 individuals and 
firms engaged in one or more of the 
main divisions and sub-divisions of pro- 
fessional photography. 

To eliminate first some of the me- 
dium-sized groups, this figure of 17,000 
includes about 1,000 photographers, em- 
ployed by newspaper photographic 
departments and news picture syndi- 
cates; some 2,000 photographic depart- 
ments in manufacturing and industrial 
plants, governmental departments, or 
educational, scientific and similar insti- 
tutions; about 2,000 establishments do- 
ing exclusively commercial and/or illus- 
trative photography (including any and 
all of the many sub-divisions of com- 
mercial work); about 1,500 exclusive 
photo finishing plants; and about 3,000 
exclusive portrait studios. The remain- 
ing 7,500 are engaged in two or perhaps 
all three of the main divisions and any 
number of sub-divisions. 

In the portrait field there are a number 
of chains, operating two to 30 studios 
each, and one large chain of approx- 
imately 250 studios, all in department 
stores. In portrait and/or commercial 
photography, there are a large number 
of itinerant photographers, probably 
2,000 to 3,000, not included in any of 
the above figures, as they have no per- 
manent address. 

A total of 1,002 photo-finishing labora- 
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tories are shown in the 1935 Census of 
Service Establishments. The establish- 
ments reporting were those engaged pri- 
marily in developing films and in print- 
ing and enlarging for amateur ph»- 
tographers. Agencies for photo-finishing 
laboratories located in retail stores or 
other service establishments are not 
included in this classification. 

Receipts of the 1,002 reporting labora- 
tories were $8,388,000 in 1935. Full- 
time and part-time employes numbered 
2,472, and payroll totaled $2,439,000. 

The same report lists 10,402 photo- 
graphic studios, engaged in portrait 
and commercial photography. The total 
includes specialized commercial photo- 
graphic studios, engaged primarily in 
servicing advertising agencies, publica- 
tions, and other industrial users of 
photography. Those establishments pri- 
marily engaged in film developing, and 
in the printing and finishing of pho- 
tographs are not included, nor are street 
photographers who have no established 
place of business. 

Receipts of the 10,402 studios listed 
were $48,405,000 in 1935. These estab- 
lishments have 11,792 full-time and part- 
time employes, paying them $12,796,000 
in 1935. 

Although a total of 1,002 photo-finish- 
ing laboratories are shown in the 1935 
Census of Service Establishments, and 
this same report lists only 10,402 pho- 
tographic studios, Mr. Abel points out 
that the mailing list of one of the largest 
photographic manufacturers’ includes 
15,800 portrait and commercial photog- 
raphers, not including exclusive photo 
finishers, while the 1938 Classified Di- 
rectory of the Photographic Industry 
shows even more. 


Consumers 

Ultimate consumers of photography 
fall into several classes, which like 
other groups in this industry, overlap 
and conflict. First there is the great 
mass of the public, buying the cheaper 
types of amateur cameras and films, 
the cameras being in service while the 
novelty lasts and then being shelved 
indefinitely. Mr. Abel estimates that 
there may be 32,000,000 such consum- 
ers. The photo-finisher’s problem is to 
get these cameras into service and 
using film. 

Second, there is the amateur who 
uses his camera frequently, buying 
films, lamps and minor accessories, and 
taking his film to an agent of the photo- 
finisher for finishing. There are about 
3,000,000 such amateurs. 

A third class comprises advanced 
amateurs who own several cameras, do 
their own finishing, and buy consider- 
able materials and equipment, perhaps 
500,000. Finally, there are the custom- 
ers of the portrait or commercial pho- 


tographer. 
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In the latter part of the 1937 and 
early 1938 amateur consumption of pho- 
tographic products of all types moved to 
tremendous new highs. At the same time 
the second depression struck the profes- 
sional division of the industry—por- 
traiture, commercial photography and to 
some extent photo-finishing—just as it 
was beginning to emerge successfully 
from the great debacle. Photo-finishing 
has been least hurt, because of the ama- 
teur situation. Portrait photographers 
have suffered severely and commercial 
photographers, while not hit as early or 
as hard as their portrait brethren, have 
found the going difficult. But both the 
portrait and commercial division look 
forward hopefully to the 1938 fall sea- 
son. An interesting point to consider in 


this connection is that the 1938 conven- 
tion of The Photographers’ Association 
of America, despite the business situa- 
tion, was the greatest from all aspects 
—attendance, number of exhibitors, etc., 
in its 58 years of existence. 


Associations 

Master Photo Finishers of America, 
103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

National Photographic Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, 110 W. 32nd St., New York. 

National Photographic Mount Manu- 
facturers Association, 2125 N.B.C. Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, 520 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Annual of Photography, 353 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Published 
by American Photographic Pub. Co. Est. 
1886. Subscription, $1.50. Type* page, 
5%x8. Published Oct. Forms close Aug. 
lst. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
20,000. Rates—1l1 page, $120; % page, $70; 
% page, $40. 


American Photography, 353 Newbury St., 
Boston. Published by American Pho- 
tographic Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 7%4x9%. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published 18th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 41,889. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $96.00 $55. 00 
6 165.00 88.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 


The Camera, 636 Race St., Philadelphia. 
Published by Frank V. Chambers. Est. 
1899. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
24th. Forms close 10th. Discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 17,- 
492 Rates— 


Times 1 Pag % Page Page 
1 hey So $74.00 40. 4 
6 128.00 68.00 37.0 
12 118.00 64.00 34. 00 


Camera Craft, 425 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published 18th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 14,860. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page e 
1 $96 00 $48.00 42e08 06 
6 86.40 43.20 
12 76.80 38.40 i; 20 


Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland. Published by Charles 
Abel, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Swern), 
5,236 net paid, 6,322 gross. Rates— 


Times 1Pa % Pa Page 
1 $75 80 $45. 0 $ar38 
12 50. 00 30. 00 18.50 


Minicam, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type 


Est. 1937. 
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size, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
lst preceding. Agency discount, 15-2. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $80.00 
6 285.00 152.00 76.00 
12 270.00 144.00 72.00 


Photographic Dealer, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Published by Ver 
Halen Publications. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
size, 7x103/16. Published 20th preced- 
ing. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,320 paid, 2,648 controlled, 


4,257 gross. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $168.00 $112.00 $56.00 
6 151.20 100.80 50.40 
12 134.40 89.60 44.80 


Phetographic Retailing, 664 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Photo- 
graphic Press. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type size, 7%x 
10%. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 


ment), 2,653 paid. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Cols. 1 Col. 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $50.00 
4 140.00 93.33 46.66 
8 130.00 $6.66 43.33 
12 120.00 80.00 40.00 


Photo-Markets, 402 Evans Blidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Published by Photo-Mar- 
kets, Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, $0.46 
per copy. Trim size, 6%x9. Type page, 
5%x8. Published April 15 and Oct. 15. 
Forms close Apr. 1 and Oct. 5. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 16,617. Rates—l page, 
$150; % page, $85; % page, $47.50. 
Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Published by Ziff- 
Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th preceding mo. 
Forms close 5th of second preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 145,000 paid, 147,032 gross. 
Rates—1 page. —_— 00; % page, $252.00; 
% page, $126.0 

Professional a 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published by 
Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size 64x10. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 5th and 20th. Agenc 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,740 paid, 6,851 gross. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $65.00 $37.50 25.00 
12 60.00 32.50 22.60 
24 55.00 30.00 20.00 
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Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





As AN industry, plastics are difficult 
to pigeonhole in a classification of exact 
nicety. They originate from materials 
too numerous to mention. They are 
used throughout the length and breadth 
of American industries, wherever re- 
search and ingenuity have found new 
applications of sufficient importance to 
justify promotion and development on a 
commercial scale. Plastics constitute a 
distinct industry primarily as a _ tech- 
nological process creating synthetic 
moldable substances that are light in 
weight, possess insulation properties, 
and are inert to acids and alkalies. 

The quantity and value of fabricated 
plastic products are difficult to segre- 
gate accurately, due to their uses as 
parts and accessory articles in many in- 
dustries, but the total value amounts to 
several hundred millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

Total production of plastics and plas- 
tict products in 1935 by establishments 
in the chemical industry was valued at 
$38,917,266, an increase of 95.7 per cent 
as compared with $19,884,426 reported 
for 1933, according to a special report 
compiled from data collected from the 
1935 Census of Manufactures. 

For coal-tar resins the report shows 
an increase of 111.08 per cent in quan- 
tity and 108.7 per cent in value, from 
41,556,515 pounds, valued at $7,508,587, 
in 1933 to 87,718,953 pounds, valued at 
$15,672,401, in 1935. 

The number of establishments in these 
groups are shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. 

A total of 160 manufacturers of prod- 
ucts made of synthetic-resin and cellu- 
lose plastics reported the employment of 
16,673 wage earners, the payment of 
$19,822,100 in wages, and the produc- 
tion of goods valued at $77,715,723 in 
1937, according to the preliminary re- 
port of the 1937 Census of Manufactures. 

Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy used by this group 
amounted to $32,044,670; value added by 
manufacture aggregated $45,671,053. 

“The growing importance of organic 
plastics in the United States has been 
evidenced by a phenomenal growth in 
production and consumption, particu- 
larly in recent years,” says T. W. Dela- 
hanty of the Chemical Division of the 
Bureau of Commerce. “The Industry 
now has a recognized place in our na- 
tional economy and the many applica- 
tions of plastics and molded products 
in everyday life and their progress in 
world commerce as well as their utiliza- 
tion in every branch of industry, empha- 
sizes the high degree to which they 
participate in our modern existence. II- 
lustrative of the scope and range of 
uses of plastic products are the two out- 
standing groups—artificial or synthetic 
resins and plastics of cellulosic origin.” 

In the year of 1935 the production of 
synthetic resins aside from those of cel- 





Plastics Production, 1935 


PLASTICS, TOTAL VALUE........$44,035,686 


Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin): 
Number of establishments 13 
Total production, not in- 
cluding finished articles, 


DE dhadeneksnukestee 16,299,519 
Made and consumed in 
same _ establishments, 
DE casheteds sarees 2,958,859 
Produced for sale: 
 cs5sc00ye cents 13,340,660 
WHE 50 cesncesensunen® $10,682,358 
e Finished articles of nitro- 
cellulose (pyroxylin) made 
in producing’ establish- 
ments in the “Chemicals 
not elsewhere classified’’ 
industry, value® .......... $5,116,420 
Cellulose acetate: 
Number of establishments 6 
pain ee 10,395,290 
ares $7,986,489 
Coal-tar resins: 
Total pounds ....... .2 87,718,953 
as Gl eer $15,672,401 
Derived from— 
Phenol and/or cresol: 
Number of establish- 

ES ae aid ie ah 20 
Pounds ............... 52,326,946 
. =e $9,929,904 

Phthalic anhydride: 
Number of establish- 

ET acca aaah ae 10 
EE ets at cin aedentan 17,900,745 
. aaa aaa $2,946,897 


Other coal-tar resins: 
Number of establishments 7 
ipthnbhecedenwe « 17,491,262 


Pounds 
eae ee $2,795,600 
Other synthetic resins. in- 
cluding synthetic rubber, 
DEE. tc cnukaetbeweseneacnt $4,578,018 


Synthetic-Resin Production, 1937 


FABRICATED ARTICLES of nitro- 
cellulose, cellulose acetate, 
synthetic resins, transparent 
cellulose sheeting, vulcanized 
fiber, and wood pulp, total. .$77,037,371 


Laminated products: 


Sheets, plates, blocks, rods, 
tubes, and blanks ........ 12,588,713 
Gears, bearings, and other 
DRDGMERG MOTE cccccccscces 2,765,009 
Electrical goods ............ 1,233, 868 
Other and not specified..... 4,251,736 
Molded or cast: 
Electrical goods ............ 6,692,804 
eee 2,962,312 
SO ae 2,625,632 
Housings (for cameras, scales, 
Se, GE 46cekencatanen 235,769 
Cigarette cases, compacts, 
vanity cases, and similar 
SOE wise 4ihs cddendeneere 764,075 
Other and not specified..... 14,531,304 
Cellulose compounds — Hous- 
ings (for radios, etc.), cigar- 
ette cases, compacts, vanity 
cases, and similar articles, 
and those not specified ..... 5,867,839 
Vulcanized fiber: 
Rods, tubes, and other un- 
finished forms ............ 2,948,657 
Laminated sheets and plates 4,767,728 
Other and not specified .... 1,918,776 
*In addition, nitrocellulose articles are 
made from purchased nitrocellulose 
plastics by establishments in a number 
of other industries, including “Syn- 
thetic-Resin, Cellulose-Plastic, Vulcan- 
ized-Fiber, and Molded and Pressed 
Pulp Fabricated Articles, not Elsewhere 
Classified’’ and “Brushes, Other Than 
Rubber.”’ 








—Census of Manufactures. 





lulosic origin, reached a total produc- 
tion of 100,000,000 pounds for the first 
time. In the year of 1936 the total do- 
mestic synthetic resin output amounted 
to 132,000,000 pounds, acording to pre- 
liminary figures recently released by the 
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Tariff Commission. Those of coal tar 
origin, exclusive of resins derived from 
coumarone and indene, styrol, adiphic 
and succinic acids, hydrocarbons and 
sulphonamides, totaled slightly over 
141,000,000 pounds for 1937 against 
116,300,000 pounds in the preceding year. 

These figures, of course, are exclusive 
of the cellulose acetate and cellulose ni- 
trate types of plastics, of which no fig- 
ures are available except those produced 
as sheets, rods and tubes. These sheets, 
rods and tubes of cellulose nitrate 
amounted roughly to 17,700,000 pounds 
in 1937, 16,900,000 pounds in 1936, and 
16,200,000 pounds in 1935. Cellulose ace- 
tate, which is a newer material, and is 
gaining in use because of its less in- 
flammable nature, amounted to 13,235,- 
062 pounds for 1937, 13,036,497 pounds 
for 1936, and 10,504,003 pounds for 1935. 

In considering these figures of cellu- 
losic plastics production, it must be re- 
membered, Modern Plastics points out, 
that molding compounds have not been 
included because figures are unavailable 
to any dependable degree. Yet, with the 
increasing interest in injection molding, 
for which these cellulose plastics are 
eminently suitable, the growth of pro- 
duction of molding compounds of cellu- 
losic material probably equals, if it 
doesn’t exceed, the amount produced as 
sheets, rods and tubes, 

Injection molding is a comparatively 
new means of plastics production in this 
country, although it has been developed 
and used abroad over a period of years. 
Two years ago, there were probably not 
more than a handful of injection mold- 
ing presses in operation in the United 
States but today there are slightly over 
300, with about six companies operating 
at peak production, turning out new 
machines. 

Injection molding has both advantages 
and limitations, being suitable only for 
thermoplastics, which is that brand of 
plastic materials once molded which can 
be heated again or re-shaped. Since 
these materials are easily affected by 
heat, their suitability to applications 
where they are likely to come in con- 
tact with high heat during use, limits 
their application. On the other hand, 
they are tougher and more resilient 
than either the urea or phenol-formal- 
dehyde type of plastics of similar wall 
thickness and may be produced in a 
wide range of brilliant colors. 

One advantage of injection molding is 
the automatic nature of the presses, 
which makes possible rapid production 
with a single or small multi-cavity mold, 
and the fact that the press is self-con- 
tained makes its use practical without 
a lot of extraneous equipment. 

Injection molding, however, is not the 
only type of plastics production which 
has progressed and grown during the 
last year. Compression presses have 
been developed which are self-contained 
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and some of which are fully automatic. 
This means that conventional compres- 
sion molding is placed on a high plane 
of production and even single cavity 
molds on an automatic press are re- 
ported to cut production costs. 

New plastic materials have made their 
commercial appearance within the past 
few years, the more prominent of 
which are acrylic resins and methyl- 
methacrylate. These resins, while simi- 
lar in appearance, vary somewhat in tie 
characteristic of hardness and machine- 
ability and are being produced on a 
limited scale both as molding compounds 
and as cast resins in the form of sheets, 
rods and tubes. 

The fact that they can be made with 
perfect transparency, opens a wide 
field of practical applications for which 
no other plastic has been made avail- 
able. For example: the Unbreakable 
Lens Company, Beverly Hills, Cal., is 
molding lenses from sheets of acrylic 
resin, which are not only the optical 
equivalent of glass so far as refraction 
is concerned but are unbreakable as 
well. This same type of material is be- 
ing used broadly in the manufacture of 
aircraft for cockpit housings, where a 
perfectly transparent, unbreakable ma- 
terial has replaced glass. 

Ethyl! cellulose is another new mate- 
rial which is being developed at the 
present time and for which there are 
many obvious good uses, both in the 
paint and varnish field and in the mold- 
ing field. 

Vinyl resins are progressing and their 
use is being extended in similar fields. 

Lignin, a new plastic, whose base is 
wood or saw-dust, is being developed 
along several lines and is especially 
suitable for low-cost construction panel- 
ing and interior finish material. 

Phenolic materials have seen many 
improvements during the past year. 
New compounds of especially high im- 
pact resistance, have been developed and 
transparent phenolics are being pro- 
duced by several concerns. It is re- 
ported that one manufacturer of phe- 
nolic compounds has produced light col- 
ored materials which are sufficiently 
light stable to be practical for many 
applications where a more costly com- 
pound was formerly used. 

Urea materials are gaining rapidly in 
production and use because of their 
beautiful coloring and especially because 
of their translucence which has permit- 
ted them to gain a strong foothold in 
the lighting fixture field. 
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Soy bean plastics as developed at the 
Ford Motor Company have not been 
attempted in commercial production by 
outside concerns to any great extent, 
although at the Ford plant, both the 
production and use of soy bean plastics 
has increased considerably during the 
past year. 

Viewing the molding industry or for 
that matter the entire plastic industry, 
including laminating and fabricating, it 
is obvious, says Modern Plastics, that 
these materials are rapidly replacing 
older and better known materials wher- 
ever their use is practical and economi- 
cal to apply. 

Plastics are used in a great number 
of industries, in products that are famil- 
iar to the average person, and in pred- 
ucts he would never dream of finding 
plastics. A few of the major manufac- 
tures using plastics are molded products, 
transparent bags and wrappers, artificial 
leather, asbestos brake lining, box toes 
and counters of shoes, brush handles, 
denture materials, jewelry, patent 
leather, linoleum, laminated glass (prin- 
cipally safety glass), oilcloth, optical 
goods, paint products, mechanical pens 
and pencils, films, phonograph records, 
rayon yarns, sausage casings, golf balls, 
adhesive plasters, toys, and insulating 
materials. 

Molders, laminators and fabricators 
all over the country are exceedingly busy 
and the one big difficulty, which seems 
to be most apparent, is the lack of 
skilled labor required for making molds. 
Steel companies have interested them- 
selves in this vast potential market and 
new steels are constantly being devel- 
oped and old ones improved. 

With a better understanding of these 
man-made plastics and improved meth- 
ods of handling and fabrication, indus- 
try is rapidly recognizing the fact that 
plastics of every sort are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration and that practical and 


economical applications of these mate- 
rials can frequently be made in their 
own production, especially when im- 
provement is sought through redesign. 

Mold costs, which in the beginning 
were frequently a stumbling block where 
the consideration of plastics was con- 
cerned, seem to have worked themselves 
out where they are no longer a barrier. 
Plastics either are an ideal material for 
a specific job or they are not suited at 
all and mold cost is an incidental con- 
sideration. 

Molded parts have appeared during 
the past year which a few years ago 
would have been dismissed as impossi- 
ble. General Electric Company has pro- 
duced a 26%%-inch reflector of Plaskon 
for Wakefield Brass Company, which at 
the time it appeared was the largest 
molded piece in surface area ever pro- 
duced. This company also molded the 
Teleprinter housing for Western Union 
which required a mold weighing more 
than six tons. 

Injection molding presses in the be- 
ginning were designed to handle only 
a small charge of material at each shot, 
but recently machines have appeared 
which will handle injections of sixteen 
to twenty-eight ounces of material at 
one time. 

Plastics have not only had a phenome- 
nal rise in the domestic market, but 
the export market is also showing rapid 
expansion. Though the total volume in- 
volved is still small, the exports during 
the first half of 1937, both in quantity 
and value, ran 50 per cent over totals 
for the same months of 1936. 


Associations 

Casein Plastics Mfrs. & Fabricators 
Association, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., New 
York. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, 2240 
W. 115th St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Modern Plastics, 425 Fourth Ave., New 


York Published by Breskin and Charl- 
ton Pub. Corp. Est. 1934. Subscription, 
$5.00. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 3 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (CCA), Free (con- 
trolled), 6,199, paid, 2,924, (gross), 
9,123. Air conditioning, cooking and 
refrigerating equipment, 7%; electrical 


11%: hardware, tools, house fur- 
nishings, 6%; machinery and parts, 8%; 
toilet articles, 6%; R. R., automotive and 
aircraft, 7%; optical goods, scientific in- 


goods, 


struments, 5%; dept. and chain stores, 


stationers, 6%; others, 44%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
6 185.00 100.00 55.00 
12 170.00 90.00 50.00 


For additional data, see page 311. 


Product Engineering. 
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Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 
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PLASTICS 


SERVING THE GREAT 
NEW PLASTICS INDUSTRY 





MODERN PLASTICS offers complete, efficient coverage among plastics-users, plastics molders and fabri- 
cators, and raw material suppliers. 


MODERN PLASTICS reaches some 9000 plastics-users—the 9000 who absorb the preponderance of plastics 
produced. 





MODERN PLASTICS goes to all firms who process plastics. 


And MODERN PLASTICS is read by the best prospects of the industry—the major firms in every field 
who should use plastics . . . and who soon will. 


But beyond circulation and coverage ... beyond being the sole publication serving the plastics industry 
. » » MODERN PLASTICS is, by its promotional activity, its editorial service and leadership, THE CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE OF FACT AND CONTACT... THE AUTHORITATIVE VOICE OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY! 


A line will bring you facts and figures. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


BRESKIN & CHARLTON PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
CHANIN BUILDING, 122 EAST 42 STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF MODERN PACKAGING + PACKAGING CATALOG 
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The power plant 
thought of as one huge 


prime-mover capacity 
horsepower 


groups 


ments engaged in 


the production and 
steam, gas, water, 


tractors, jobbers, 
and the like 


er plant fleld For the 
ery and equipment and 
sive of fuel, there is an 


mission and utilization 
steam, electricity, Diesel 


Engines 
Fans 


Furnace Linings 


Governors 


NEERING covers news 





MARKET DEFINITION 


ing the nation and having 


This market can be 
1. Manufacturing industries 
product into a salable finished product 
for public consumption 
Service institutions such as office build- 
ings, laundries, public 
stitutions, hotels, universities 
Utilities—establishments 


transportation, 
4. Mines and quarries 
5. Advisory and sales 
such influencing factors 
engineers, mechanical 


Ten billion dollars is invested in the pow- 


average yearly ex- 
penditure of approximately 
hundred million dollars. 
The power plant market 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
all equipment used in the generation, 


hydraulic, hot and 


cola water, compressed 
ind air conditioning equipment 


PRODUCTS PURCHASED 


Air Compressors Hose 

Ash Handling Instruments 
Systems Insulating 

Belting Lubricants 

Boilers Meters 

Boiler Water Treat- Motors 
ment Packing 

Coal Piping 

Coal Conveyors Pipe 


Coal Scales Pipe 
Condensers Pulverizers 
Control Equipment Pumps 
Cooling Systems Refrigerating 
Cranes F Machinery 
Economizers Regulators 
Electrical Supplies Separators 
Elevators Shafting 


Speed 
Steam 


Feed Water Heaters Stokers 


Filters Superheaters 
Flow Meters Switchgear 
Flue Cleaners Tanks 

Fuel Oil Turbines 


T’nions 
Gaskets Unit 


Gauges Valves 
Gears Water 
Generating Sets Welding Equipment 


EDITORIAL PURPOSE 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING'S 
pose is to assist men in 
plants in the solution of 


lems It also aids consulting 
ical engineers in designing 
modern plants POWER 
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its readers 
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and hydro 
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refrigeration 


industrial service 
air condition- 
designs of in- 
stations and sub- 
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of POWER PLANT EN 


REACHES ENGINEER- 


Repeated 
equipment 
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Statement 
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executives 
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ENGINEERING 


EXECUTIVES 
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chief engi 
department 
from A.B.C 
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effective, low 
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Total 
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Engineers 1,035 


10,099 54.48% 
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Equipmen 


FIRMS AND GENERAL EXECUTIVES 


(a) 
(b) 


(c 


~ 


Subscriptions in firm 


POUND GEET ooscecesccs 1,290 
Subscriptions to Gen- 
eral Executives ...... 511 


Subscriptions for at- 
tention individuals un- 
known title .......... 58 


1,859 10.03% 


PLANT OPERATING AND ENGINEER- 
ING STAFFS 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


SAL 


employes 


Operating Engineers 


and Electricians...... 4,609 


Operating Staff As- 


sistants ........ 325 


Estimators, Draf ts- 
men and other office 


ES ORGANIZATIONS, 


including dealers and job- 


bers 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


STUDENTS AND TEACH- 
RS 


POS eeoeeseoeseces 952 5.13% 





ing Publishers, Newsdeal- 
GER, GE scene acvescccicocss 71 0.38% 
UNCLASSIFIED ..... ee 335 1.81% 
Total United States and 
Possessions .... ....18,538 100.00% 
Canada and Foreign..... 421 
GRAND TOTAL ....18,959 


ADVERTISING RATES 


be 


8% 


Rates in effect January 1, 1939. 

Agency commission, 15%; cash discount, 
2%—10 
voice. 
discount for payment one year in advance. 


days, net 30 days from date of in- 
(Invoiced on the ist of month.) 5% 


General Advertising 
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pages.... 215.00 36 pages.... 165.00 

pages.... 205.00 48 pages.... 160.00 
pages.... 198.00 60 pages or 

pages.... 190.00 more . 155.00 


Minimum space % page. Rates based on 
total 


space used within one contract year 
Covers 
Front cover (2 colors) flat........$500.00 
2nd cover—space rate plus....... 40.00 
3rd cover—space rate plus. cosces GOO 
4th cover, black and white........ 300.00 


Special Position 
Rafes on request 
Colors 
$50.00 per page, flat 
Inserts 
Rates on request 
Specifications and samples of stock should 


submitted for publisher’s approval. 


Bleed Pages 
$35.00 per page, flat. 
Plate size, 8% by 11% inches: trim size 


inches by 11% inches. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


York: John A. Kershaw, 171 Madison 


Ave. Tel. Caledonia 5-3779 


Philadelphia: Horace G. Wilds, Manheim 


Apts.. King and Queen Lane. 


Tel 


Victory 3653. 


Cleveland: George E. Andrews. 11733 Edge 


water Drive. Lakewood, Ohio. 


Tel 


Chicago 


Blvd. 1639 R. 
Charles S. Clarke, 53 W. Jackson 





Blvd Tel. Harrison 0824 








53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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(See also Electrical) 


Power Plants 





Tus power field is not itself an in- 
dustry but is an integral part of all in- 
dustries. In terms of buying power it 
is greater than any single industry. 
The power field might be thought of as 
one huge power plant covering the na- 
tion and having an installed prime- 

mover capacity of about 65,000,000 
horsepower. 

This market can be divided into five 
groups: 

1. Utilities—establishments engaged in 
the production and sale of electricity, 
steam, water, transportation, etc. 

2. Manufacturing industries—establish- 
ments engaged in fashioning a raw 
product into a salable, finished prod- 
uct for public consumption. 

3. Mines and quarries. 

4. Buildings such as offices, public and 

private institutions, hotels, universi- 
ties. 
A miscellaneous group including 
such service organizations as gas 
works, laundries, and such influenc- 
ing factors as consulting engineers, 
mechanical engineers, contractors, 
jobbers, sales organizations and the 
like. 

Total operating cost of industrial 
power services alone is around two bil- 
lion dollars per year, according to 
Power, which also is authority for the 
statement that more than 70 per cent 
of all industrial power service equip- 
ment is over ten years old. At least 
50 per cent is obsolete and for years 
research and development have been 
making equipment obsolete faster than 
it has been replaced. Half of every 
power operating dollar is wasted—a total 
of a billion dollars every year. 

Industrial power capacity is again as 
big as the utility market, a fact of great 
importance to companies selling to the 
power field, yet one on which there has 
been considerable confusion. 

In terms of sales opportunities for a 
large group of industrial products, the 
manufacturing industry is the most im- 
portant of these groups as shown by 
the boiler horsepower data in the upper 
chart of Fig. 1, page 318. Boiler horse- 
power figures give a more accurate pic- 
ture of the power market than prime- 
mover horsepower figures, says Power, 
because so many products used in the 
power field depend more upon the 
use of steam than upon the use of 
electrical and mechanical power. In 
the central station industry, for example, 
practically all steam is converted into 
electric power, whereas in the manufac- 
turing industries a much smaller per- 
centage of steam is used in this way. 
A great deal more is used for processing, 
heating and the like. 

Within the manufacturing industries, 
however, boiler horsepower quite closely 
parallels prime-mover horsepower. Thus, 
the prime-mover horsepower figures in 
the lower chart of Figure I give an ac- 


or 











HORSEPOWER MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE AREA OF EACH STATE IS DRAWN IN PROPORTION TO THE 
AMOUNT OF HORSEPOWER INSTALLED IN THE STATE — 











COMPELEO GY POWER PLANT ENGHEERES | 
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curate picture of the relative market- 
ing importance of the various branches 
of the manufacturing industries. 


In the minds of many people con- 
cerned with the sale of products to the 
power field, there is confusion between 
the terms “power house” and “power 
plant.” In the early days there was 
no distinction between these two be- 
cause the entire power facilities were 
placed within the manufacturing plant 
itself. As power grew more involved, 
however, the generating units such as 
boilers, engines, generators and their 
accessories were put into a_ separate 
building which came to be known as 
the “power house.” The modern “power 
plant” includes not only the “power 
house” but the various arteries through 
which the power services such as steam, 
hot water, compressed air, refrigeration, 
etc., are carried to the various points 
of application throughout the plant. 





Industrial Power Generating 
Capacity 


Distribution of industrial power 
generating capacity by leading in- 
dustries is given by Power as fol- 


lows: ° 

Per cent 
Chemicals and allied products..... 4.58 
Food and kindred products........ 9.14 
OO re 7.29 
Iron and steel and their products. 18.22 
Leather and its manufactures..... .87 
So vaesneninekevsunsébeene s 7.23 
Mines and quarries................ 14.87 
Miscellaneous industries .......... 1.32 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- 

SE ctchdshe Dedegeaneeebedenss.oe 3.12 
Paper and allied products......... 6.28 
Printing, publishing and allied ind. 1.29 
Products of petroleum and coal... 3.48 
Railroad repair shops ............. 2.29 
MD p.ccuseesdsoeseenss 1.63 
Stone, clay and glass products.... 5.67 
Textiles and their products........ 8.22 
Transportation equipment ........ 4.50 
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—Power Plant Engineering. 


Thus, the “power plant” is really a 
power system, part of which is the 
“power house.” 

In the power house are found the 
units for generation of power by steam 
or Diesel engines, steam or water tur- 
bines or air compressors, with means for 
transformation of electric current to 
higher voltages, control of distribution 
to various lines and measurement of 
power generated and distributed. The 
power plant engineer has supervision of 
this equipment and often, especially in 
medium-sized plants, says Power Plant 
Engineering, also has responsibility for 
maintenance of the distributing system 
and the equipment for power utilization. 

This includes electric lines, switches, 
shafting, belting, gearing, chain drives, 
speed changers, steam, water and air 
piping and electric motors. 

In the power house, the equipment 
will include ‘boilers and stokers, econo- 
mizers, superheaters, air heaters, feed- 
water heaters, evaporators, deaerators, 
pumps, condensers and other auxiliary 
equipment. The boiler plant may prob- 
ably have coal handling and storage, ash 
handling and disposal, weighing and 
metering devices for coal and water, be- 
sides the piping systems for steam and 
feed water. 

Furnaces are of various types, de- 
pending up the character of the fuel, 
methods of firing and other factors. 
Other auxiliary items are coal handling 
and storage equipment, ash disposal sys- 
tems, weighing devices, steam and water 
meters, traps, steam separators, piping, 
valves, fittings, recording devices, etc. 

The engine may transmit its power 
by mechanical means such as belting, 
shafting, gearing and chain drives. Or 
it may be directly connected to an elec- 
tric generator which converts the out- 
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There are Hou 6 
FIVE separate SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


Each contains several hundred manufacturers’  — more and bette; g 


bound together and delivered as a complete file of catalogs. 


Each is especially designed to meet the buying-information 

needs of a specific group of buyers. Each is complete for THROU ( i ] 
its particular market — containing information on all prod- , 
ucts of interest to each group of buyers. 








Before inviting sales calls, thousay§ mo 
habitually consult Sweet’s Catalogfim: 





1 SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS A specially designed catalog, contagted 


(Designers end builders of induo- products, can be produced, distrinait 
trial plants and power plants) one cent per catalog page per offic: 
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Over 1,500 capital goods manufaethy 5 


3 For further details, see 
- pages 160-161 of this is- ‘ -ott y y = > > pera 
gh ge og Fa Re marketing programs. Read the de 
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Book also listing on 
page 167. 


















SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and executives 
of POWER PLANTS 






O= fundamental difference distinguishes the Sweet's 


from all other methods of handling manufacturers’ 





























(Central station and industrial) logs. Catalogs in Sweet’s are permanently filed in adgé ™ 

of distribution. When your catalog in Sweet’s arrives gp 

—— oe a destination, it is already an integral part of a comprehegP*t ° 

opposite page—also  list- bound file which thousands of your most important prog “a 
ing on page 321 of this have voted the most useful source of buying informatigf’ ¥! 

issue of the Market Data their offices. Sweet’s is nearly always the first source bable 
Sook. sulted. It is the most frequently consulted. And ing” 













offices, no other source is consulted. 


WHAT YOU GET 


when you distribute your catalog in Sweet's 
There is an obvious difference between buying merely a 






SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for engineers and plant executives 
of the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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(Producers of bulk materials of catalogs and buying catalogs-on-the-job. The prod You 
or goods) of catalogs is only the beginning of Sweet’s service, i 
does not end until each copy is on file and quickly acca ely 
; . whenever buying needs arise in users’ offices. This comf’ )’ 
For further details, see 2 : tal we 
pages 114-115 of this is- catalog service includes: her 6 
sue of the Market Data , , Bs, or | 
Book — also listing on 1 CATALOG PREPARATION by professional consultants ‘ly , 
page 119. under their direction a technical copy staff, who will gy 1 
or assist you in the preparation of a catalog especially design t of al 
your prospects’ requirements. 
. — 
SWEET s CATALOG . FILE 2 CATALOG PRINTING for copies filed in Sweet's. Extn * Vf 
for engineers and plant executives vidually-bound copies for your salesmen, dealers, or for med it 
of the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES not covered by Sweet’s, may be had at moderate cost either ##Ve mo 
or ‘after distribution of the complete files. ught uy 
(Manufacturers of finished products) lists ¢ 
For further details, see 3 CATALOG FILING in advance of distribution—the only My’; Ca, 
pages 258-259 of this issue which assures catalogs being kept and used by every mag. ; 
of the Market Data Book Catalogs in Sweet’s are filed in sections according to product bu; a 
also listing on page 265. alphabetically by company name, as far as is practicable, uildin 
sections. Catalogs are indexed by company name, by pro tuction 
by trade names. ot 
SWEET’S CATALOG FILE ; _ 
for the BUILDING MARKET CATALOG DISTRIBUTION to specifiers and buyers in®* 
: : offices representing highest buying power in each field § 
(Architects, engineers, Following the initial, bulk distribution of each new file at He. . 
builders, contractors, etc.) of its issuance, additional Sweet's files are distributed throug eo 
year to important new offices as they come into existence. hch offic: 
Slants st 
For further details, see CATALOG MAINTENANCE in the office of each recipies. #rms of 
pages 80-81 of this issue who receive your catalog in Sweet’s will not and cannot Mk and to 
of the Market Data Book mislay it or throw it away. Not only is it always accessible i Mce and 
—also listing on page 92. offices for instant use, but it has the additional advantage of bea a 
of a constantly used file. Ss 
P 
> s 6 USE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS which contain the na Y 
\3 addresses of each organization and individual who has _ 
\S. your catalog in Sweet’s. These confidential lists, generally ¢ —* 
Ns to be the most accurate and up-to-date in existence, are not — 





separately, but are available only as part of this service. 





Imnoartant hivers in ALL industr?s 






a get 


ferig Opportunities 


UG@IALOGS 


\usangg most important potential buyers 
taloggimary buying information. 
ontgted buying information on your 
istrigmaintained in Sweet’s for less than 
Office 

ufactpy Sweet’s as an integral part of their 


~ deygperation of Sweet’s Catalog Service. 





WEAN OPERATES 


weet’s WHAT YOU PAY 

urers’ for Sweet's Catalog Service 

in agg Complete catalog service costs, on the average, less than 
cent per catalog page, per office. On the basis of the 


‘Tives 4 ; : 

well ber of copies of your catalog which are kept and used, the 
it pre t's method costs less than any other. An estimate of 
srmati@f’ Will be submitted to you on receipt of an outline of your 


source @uble requirements regarding (1) the market or markets 
d ing Wish to reach and (2) the approximate number of pages 
he catalog or catalogs you plan to distribute in any or all 
he Sweet’s files. 

WHAT KIND OF CATALOG 


you should file in Sweet's 
catalog you distribute in any Sweet’s file should contain 


l . 
. 7 mation selected for buyers in the market covered by that 
hs. Your catalog should be designed from the viewpoint of 
_ oan potential buyer and should contain useful information, 
. ciently comprehensive to enable him to determine, in a 
1s com 2 . “1: - 
ral way, the suitability of your products for his needs. 
ther such a catalog, for you, turns out to be one of four 
sultans #¢S0T forty-four, you will get the full benefit of this serv- 


will monly if your catalog in Sweet’s meets this basic require- 

desigogmt of all catalogs. 
WHEN SWEET’S IS ISSUED 

Extn. e's is a year “round service. Catalog orders are being 

or for@euted for hundreds of clients at all times. Once every 

either ve months, each Sweet’s file, completely revised and 

ht up-to-date, is issued to similarly revised and up-to- 

lists of buyers, to replace the previous file. The four 

only ™Bet's Catalog Files for the engineering and industrial mar- 

seed are issued in the late Spring and Sweet’s Catalog File for 

cable, Uilding market is issued in the late Fall. The gigantic 

producsuction job necessitates the settlement of plans and the re- 

t of orders as far in advance as our clients’ convenience 


_ BB permit. 
“eld WHERE TO SEND INQUIRIES 
a the _  .. regarding Sweet's Catalog Service 
rouse’ Nquiries and instructions may be addressed to any of the 


ich offices listed below. Fifteen district managers and their 
lants stand ready to explain the workings of the service 
cipies. rms of your specific requirements, to answer your ques- 
annot "# and to assist you in every way possible—as promptly as 









Mt vagence and their current traveling schedules will permit. 
SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
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SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
for POWER PLANTS 


DISTRIBUTION . . . . . 6,000 


Industrial Power Plants ...........2... W&% 
Public Utility and Central Station Power Plants. . 17% 
Federal, State and Municipal Power Plants _. ee 59% 
Mine, Railroad, and other Power Plants ....... 8% 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS in this file are distrib- 
uted to engineers and executives in every central station in 
the United States of 2500 hp. capacity and over. In addition, 
this file is distributed to the power department of every 
leading industrial plant operating its own power plant. Gen- 
erally, power plants of lower than 500 hp. capacity are not 
included as about two-thirds of the total industrial horse- 
power is generated in plants of over this capacity. The indi- 
viduals reached are those in the engineering departments of 
the utility groups, operating officials and the men, by what- 
ever title they are known, in charge of the power divisions 
of industrial plants and of power plants in the more im- 


portant institutions and buildings. 
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POWER PLANTS 








BOILER. HORSEPOWER~ BY STATES 





GB Jhese ergh! states contain 6/% 
of the nation’s boiler horsepower 


(23 These ter states contain 18% 
of the country's boiler horsepower 


put of the engine into electric’ energy. 
This is carried by wires to motors which 
operate various machinery of the indus- 
trial plant. 

Auxiliary equipment includes dry and 
wet vacuum pumps, water circulating 
pumps, oiling systems, etc. 


In place of the engine is often found 
a turbine in which energy is generated 
by a rotary motion similar to that of a 
water wheel. Generators and turbines 
are often built integrally in the form of 
turbo-generators. Where electric current 
is generated in the power plant, com- 
plete auxiliary equipment for handling 
it is required, including switchboard, 
wiring systems, transformers, circuit 
vrotecting devices, etc. 

On all machinery will be found lubri- 
cating systems; on electrical systems, 
control and protetctive devices; on hy- 
draulic systems, penstocks, gates, tail 
races and governing equipment. 

While the early part of 1938 showed 
less electrical output than that of 1937, 
it was well above 1936 until May and 
after May has shown an upward trend, 
indicating that industrial load is increas- 
ing, since domestic load usually falls off 
during the summer months. 

PWA allotments recently announced 
amount to $13,165,848 on 24 projects of 
medium size, largely in the South and 
Middle West, and not competitive with 
private utilities. Allotment to another 
21 plants of $15,171,845 is contingent on 
reasonable effort to purchase competing 
facilities, and failure to consummate 
such purchase, says Power Plant Engi- 
neering. New utility plants, extensions 
of existing ones and modernization of 
industrial plants to increase efficiency 
and capacity are planned and announced 
to the extent of several millions of dol- 
lars. 

With the increased capacity and the 
wider availability of power supply due 
to completion of government plants and 
the extension and interconnection of dis- 
tribution systems, will develop a large 
market for electric line materials, mo- 
tors, and domestic electrical equipment. 
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—Power. 


The Market 


According to the Census of Manufac- 
tures of 1929, there were approximate- 
ly 193,000 manufacturing concerns re- 
porting power equipment, and according 
to the Census of Mines and Quarries for 
1930 (latest available), there were an 
additional 8,468 plants in this field. Al- 
though there are no up-to-date figures 
showing how many power plants there 
are in the country, it is estimated that 
they number about 175,000. These plants 
can be divided into three classes: 

1. Large, master plants. 

2. Medium-size plants. 

3. Small plants. 


According to a survey made by Power 
covering plants in ten different cities, 
a breakdown according to horsepower 
shows that out of every 100 plants there 
are four master plants, which account 
for 58 per cent of the horsepower. There 
are 11 medium-size plants accounting 
for 26 per cent and 85 small plants ac- 
counting for 16 per cent. 

An analysis of census figures in the 
manufacturing industries indicates that 
this breakdown is approximately cor- 
rect. These are the only census figures 
available that give any clue as to the 
relative importance of the various sizes 
of plants. 

The Federal Power Commission shows 
the following breakdown of generator 
capacity in power plants generating elec- 
tricity for public use as of December 31, 
1937. 


DISTRIBUTION AND CAPACITY OF 


UTILITY PLANTS 

Type of Power Mover Plants Kilowatts 
i Ce ccccceuaawes 1,191 25,425,578 
Water DOWE? ...ceccccess 1,376 10,254,115 
Internal combustion en- 

BE ceancdicnseceoness 992 585,956 
Combination of two or 

GED GSE occccnccsces 234 776,463 


The geographical distribution of these 
plants is shown as follows: 


Division Plants Kilowatts 
New England ..........; 326 2,920,400 
Middle Atlantic .... 387 9,178,278 
East North Central ..... 642 8,183,159 
West North Central 785 2,852,026 
South Atlantic ...... 409 4,479,768 
East South Central . 208 1,849,147 
West South Central . 407 1,765,579 


BEOUMARIR cccccccccccccccs 340 1,661,733 
PRCIRC .nccccccccccescces 289 4,142,022 


The survey also shows the following 
annual consumption of fuel in these 
plants for 1929 and 1937: 

FUEL CONSUMPTION BY UTILITIES 

1929 1937) 


Coal (tons) ....... 44,937,000 44,766,000 
Fuel oil (bbis.) .... 10,124,000 14,143,000 
Gas (M cu. ft.).... 112,707,000 171,268/000 


An analysis of installed boiler horse- 
power in industrial and public utility 
plants made by Combustion, based on 
Federal Power Commission statistics, 
shows the total output of the 3,793 plants 
generating power for public use, was 
121,049,630,000 kwhr. in 1937. Of this 
total 76,329,917,000 was generated by 
steam, 43,702,000,000 by water power, 
and 1,017,713,000 by internal-combustion 
engines. Hydro power accounted for 
36.1 per cent. The net increase in total 
capacity from December 31, 1936, to De- 
cember 31, 1937, was 565,060 kw. or 1.55 
per cent, while the output during this 
period increased 9 per cent. 

The installed prime mover capacity of 
the public utility industry for the year 
1930 was 43,200,000 hp., of which 600,000 
hp. was generated by internal combus- 
tion engines and 11,600,000 hp. was gen- 
erated by water power, leaving 31,000,- 
000 hp. generated by steam engines and 
turbines. 

Thus, insofar as power generation 
from steam is concerned, there is 21,941,- 
098 hp. in industrial plants, mines and 
quarries, and 31,000,000 hp. in utilities, 
or a total of 52,941,098 primary, steam- 
generated hp., the publication says. 

No reliable statistics of boiler horse- 
power are available but an approximate 
estimate can be reached, the publica- 
tion states, by converting the above 
figures into kilowatts and using a factor 
of 4.03 kw. per boiler hp. for utility 
plants and 2.5 kw. per boiler hp. for 
all other plants. These factors are based 
on reports to the N.E.L.A. of 1,979 public 
utility boiler plants having an aggregate 
of 3,927,080 boiler hp. The steam-gener- 
ated kilowatt capacity for the same 
group of plants was 15,823,000, which 
gives the factor of 4.03 kw. per boiler 
hp. for utility plants. 

Converting the figure of 31,000,000 
steam-generated hp. for utility plants 
into kilowatts, there is 31,000,000 x %, 
or 23,250,000 kw., which divided by 4.03, 
gives 5,769,206 as the installed boiler 
hp. of utility piants in 1930. 

Following the same process for indus- 
trial plants, mines and quarries, based 
on the aggregate figure of 21,941,098 
primary steam-generated hp. and using 
a factor of 2.5 kw. per boiler hp., to 
allow for the lower efficiency of indus- 
trial plants, 6,582,330 is the boiler hp. 
used for power generation in all indus- 
trial plants, mines and quarries. 

Steam requirements for heating and 
process work are very large in many 
industries. No figures are available 
which would permit an accurate esti- 
mate for each industry; in some indus- 
tries the principal part of the installed 
boiler hp. is used for generating process 
steam and in others this usage is prac- 
tically nil. However, the assumption 
that half of the total boiler hp. in- 
stalled in industry is used for heating 
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Reaches 85.000 Plant 
Operating Engineers 


Market Reached— 14,000 large and average size plants in 
industry, utilities, buildings, mines, quarries. 


The term “power plant” includes not only boilers, engines, and 
their accessories, but all other equipment used in transmitting the 
power services, which are steam, hot and cold water, electricity, 
mechanical power, refrigeration, compressed and conditioned air. 


Products Purchased—VMore than 200 items of industrial 
equipment and supplies—boilers, engines, and their accessories; 
equipment used for electrical and mechanical transmission; heating, 
ventilating, and air-conditioning products; miscellaneous products 
and supplies, such as packing, fuels, wire rope, hose, small tools, 
and lubricants. 


Editorial Coverage—A clearing-house of practical information 
for plant operating engineers covering these subjects each month: 


Steam generation Air-conditioning Electricity, elevators 
Power generation Refrigeration Instruments, control 
Water power Pumps, compressors Piping systems 
Diesel, gas engines Steam services Transmission 


Cireulation Figures from A.B.C. Statement June 30, 
1938.—Net paid, 23,307. (Each copy read, on the average, by 
four people.) Subscription price—$3 one year, $4 two years. Sub- 
scriptions obtained by McGraw-Hill’s field staff—3,328; by direct- 
mail—3,045. Subscriptions sold with premium—2,541; without 
premium—4,654. Renewal percentage—50.54%. 


Occupational Breakdown 
1. Engineering department heads—36.33% 
2. Firms and executives—15.15% 
3. Operating engineers—32.23% 
1. Sales organizations—5.39% 
5. Libraries, students, etc.—8.45% 
6. Miscellaneous—2.45% 


For further information write for 12- 
page booklet, “Power, the Market, the Publication.” 
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and process requirements is believed 
by Combustion to be sufficiently accurate 
for the purpose of this analysis. This 
gives a figure of 13,164,660 hp. based on 
1927 census figures. Assuming that this 
figure increased by 10 per cent in the 
period from 1927 to 1930, a generous 
estimate, the publication arrives at a 
final figure of approximately 14,500,000 
as the total installed boiler hp. in 1930 
of all stationary boiler plants exclusive 
of the utility field and small heating 
plants. 


Buying Influences 

While actual buying for the power 
plant is often done by a purchasing 
agent or other office executive, the influ- 
ence of the engineer in the selection of 
power plant equipment and supplies is 
generally conceded. The power plant 
engineer, as the practical man charged 
with the operation of this important de- 
partment, which in a sense is the foun- 
dation of the entire industrial organ- 
ization, is expected to requisition or 
specify those particular supplies and 
appliances which will make for the effi- 
cient and economical operation of all 
power facilities for which he is held 
responsible. 

One highly important fact for those 
selling to the power field to consider is 
that the power plant engineer’s function 
is basically the same in every industry. 
Power in its various forms may be used 
for a variety of very definite things, but 
wherever it is used the problems of gen- 
erating it and transmitting it to the 
points of application are the same. 
Steam, for example, may be used to 
heat a hotel room or a kettle in a food 
plant. The power problem is the same. 
It is only what this power accomplishes 
that is different. 

It is this uniformity of power func- 
tion that makes power plant engineers 
in the aggregate a closely defined 
raarket. 

Although the heavier items of power 
plant equipment (many of which must 
be built to order to meet the special 
requirements of the job) are usually 
purchased direct from the manufac- 
turers, the smaller items and supplies 
in constant use and needing frequent re- 
placement are usually purchased from a 
local supply house. The mill supply 
jobber usually carries in stock such sup- 
plies as packing, hose, belting, waste 
and other items needed in the power 
house, and the manufacturer according- 
ly sells the jobber through whom the 
consumer is supplied. 


Consulting Engineers 

An important factor in the power 
plant field is the consulting engineer. 
Many industrial plants, and a smaller 
proportion of central stations, retain 
consulting engineers to plan, design 
and supervise the construction of new 
power plants or extensions or revamp- 
ing of existing plants. [n such cases the 
consulting engineer is frequently the 
deciding factor in the selection of equip- 
ment. After the plant is completed and 
in operation, the operating engineer and 
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Iron and Steel 
Forest Products 
Pulp and Paper 
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Food Products 
Petroleum & Coal 
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2,422,000 
2,207,000 


1,989,000 
1,776,000 


Figure 1 
Distribution of 


Horsepower 
in the manufacturing 
industries 


US.Census of Manufactures 








the executives of the owner company 
are in charge of replacements and the 
purchase of supplies, and control the 
buying power represented by the plant. 


Use of Recording Devices 
Owing to their possibilities in decreas- 
ing the cost of power plant operation, 
the use of recording devices is being 
given more importance than ever be- 
fore, thus enabling variations in effi- 
ciency to be determined and establish- 
ing a basis for comparisons with other 
plants. Recording thermometers for com- 
paratively low temperature work are 
used, with pyrometers for measuring 
the high temperatures of flue gases, etc. 
Instruments for recording the flow of 
steam and water, for analyzing flue 
gases, for recording carbon dioxide 
content, recording draft gauges, record- 
ing steam pressure gauges, recording 
vacuum gauges for steam condensers 
and recording barometers are some of 
the devices used, while in plants gener- 


—Power. 


ating electrical current, voltmeters, am- 
meters, wattmeters and other record- 
ing instruments are employed. 


Diesel Power 

According to Diesel Progress, the Die- 
sel industry has increased ten-fold since 
1933. There was 2,850,000 hp. produced 
in 1937, as compared with 280,000 hp. in 
1933. 

The stationary power plant represents 
the second largest market for Diesel 
engines. Included in this classification 
are public utilities, municipal lighting 
plants, mills, factories, ete. 

Total purchases of Diesel engines in 
1937 was 2,000,000 hp., as compared with 
1,900,000 hp. in 1936. The general busi- 
ness depression in early 1938 caused a 
drop in engine output of 35 per cent, but 
by fall monthly sales were showing an 
increase. The large increase was caused 
by the extension of the minimum horse- 
power of Diesel engines, thus widening 
the market, particularly as concerns 
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PROCESS INDUSTRIES ..........0..-. 6,050 
Chemicals, Drugs, Soap, etc...... 1,248 
Petroleum Products and Refineries 939 
Sugar Producers and Refiners.... 218 
Leather Products, Tanneries, etc.. 600 
Paints, Rubber Goods, etc.. . 718 
Paper and Pulp Mills, Paper Prod. 1,118 
PEED nccccctuscccccceese 1,212 

oo: A ee 7,609 
Blast Furnaces, Steel Mills, etc.. 609 
Automotive, Mach. and Equip. Mirs. 2,963 
Foundries and Alloy Producers. 1,297 
Metal Specialties, etc............. 2,740 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ......... 2,464 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ...... 731 

FOOD PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS. 4,762 
Meat Packers, Canners, Preserves 1,185 
Flour, Feed, Grain, Cereal Mills.. 797 
Milk Plants, Condenseries, Ice 

DE: <cobseccikhessenitenbeend 1,054 
Brewers, Distillers and Bev. Mirs. 763 
PE og. cad ceeeneoeseéeon 963 

, £4 ae 4,460 

Central Stations and Municipal 
0 a ee eee ,353 
Waterworks and other Utilities... 1, 107 

WOODWORKING PLANTS ........... 2,747 

MINES, SMELTING AND REFINING 
DT. 25 (cwiheonds damned aeaaed 1,592 

SHIPYARDS AND DRY DOCKS...... 128 

BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS, 
HOTELS. TERMINAIS ............. 4,122 

BUILDING MATERIAL MANUFACTUR- 
Be SEE Hs coc ucescececse 1,375 

SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS ...... 1,652 

SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
Ice Plants, Power Laundries, Cold 

I ica shiglt. oa Grinch a china Meee 2,510 
CONS. ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 951 
MISCELLANEOUS POWER PLANTS... 418 

TOTAL PLANT COVERAGE... .40,860 
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COVERA GE—npusTRIAL POWER’S more than 40,000 
Plant Coverage—3 times that of the next paper in the field—offers 
you about 100,000 Readers Every Month. Blanket coverage of 
power-using industrial plants which you cannot secure from any 
other publication of its kind. 


READERSHIP — inpustniAL POWER reaches and 
is read by executives and engineering staffs in these 40,000 picked 
plants! More than 5,000 people in a single year write to Industrial 
Power about items of interest read in this helpful magazine. These 
letters come from buying and specifying executives in every 
capacity from President to Chief Engineer to Plant Superintendent 
to Purchasing Agent. 


ADVERTISING RESULTS—“aAdvertising in 


Industrial Power pays maximum return per dollar invested,” says 
one after another of many enthusiastic users who quote records of 
more inquiries and sales resulting from Industrial Power than from 
any other paper in its field. 


Look at the Facts and Profit. 


MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS AND RATES 


Wide High Wide High 
Full page (type page)........... 442 x 6% One-quarter page (vert.)......... 24x 3-3/16 
One-half page (vertical)......... 24% x 6% One-quarter page (horiz.)........ 44 x 1% 
One-half page (horiz.)........... 4\x3-3/16 Trimmed size of book........... 54g x 75% 
Bleed Plates—Allow "' on trimmed sides; 512"'x77%/" for run of book; 2nd cover only— 
5399x779". 


-13th day of month preceding issue. Proofs not guaranteed on any copy 
closing date. No cancellations accepted after closing date. 


Closing Date 
handled after 


Miscellaneous—Halftones: 120 or 133 line for black and white, 133 line for color. 

General Advertising Rates 
. Per Page Per Page 
Twenty four pages per year........... $200 Less than three pages per year........ $300 
Sere Papen Pes Samar tsoseesenesses 220 Extra color, for standard red.......... 35 
PU WOES DOP POR cc cccccccccccccss 240 oane ee 
Si Six : pages AOE SE RIES 260 oS ee eee Rates on application 
T i ee: Se SN Ss cea dairetededans 280 Bleed page $25 extra. 
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tractors, contractors’ equipment and 
other “power unit” installations. 

As the application chart shows, the 
tractor fleld absorbed the largest per- 
centage of Diesel production. The chief 
reason for this is that the number of 
tractors built by, say, three manufac- 
turers is so large that production costs 
of the Diesel engine can be low, prompt- 
ing its adoption in place of the gasoline 
engine in thousands of tractors. 

The stationary power plant stands as 
the next important market in both 1937 
and 1938. Contractors’ machinery, such 
as drag lines, alr compressors and indus- 
trial locomotives, constituted an impor- 
tant outlet. 

At present the marine field is show- 
ing more activity than at any time in 
the past. 

Although financial conditions of the 
railroads have prevented the purchase 
of necessary locomotives, many Diesel 
locomotives have been placed on a leased 
basis. In the main, the increase is rep- 
resented by railtrains, but a goodly 
number of Diesel locomotives for switch- 
ing services was purchased. 

There is a prevailing opinion that the 
increase in yearly Diesel sales has been 
due to the Diesel’s invasion of the mo- 
bile field, including the tractor, truck 
and locomotive. These mobile applica- 
tions have accounted for much, but the 
installation of stationary and marine 
Diesels is, nevertheless, increasing. 

The most remarkable trend is in en- 
gine size. Unit sizes are becoming 
smaller; or put more precisely, the in- 
crease in horsepower sold is due to a 
greater production of units of less than 
100 hp. Approximately 90 per cent of 
all stationary Diesels were under 199 hp. 
and 80 per cent were less than 900 hp. 
in size. 

The municipal market may dwindle 
further because of governmental devel- 
opment of hydro-electric plants, which 
is reducing the area where Diesel light 
plants possess economical advantages, 
and because of household rate reduc- 
tions by many public utilities, which is 
reducing the number of opportunities 
for saving through municipal light 
plants. However, a new demand for 
Diesel engines has come into being be- 
cause of rural electrification now pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

Associations 

American Boiler Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation, 15 Park Row, New York. 


Installed Diesel Horsepower Including Trucks, Tractors, Pumping Stations 
and All Other Types of Diesels 
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Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 

National Association of Steam and 
Fluid Specialty Manufacturers, % A. L. 
Parker, 12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers of Amer- 
ica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Steam Engine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Stoker Manufacturers Association, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buying in- 
formation on 100 of more than 200 
separate items of equipment and sup- 


plies used in the nation’s power plants. 
The chart shows percentage of products 
personally specified by power plant en- 
gineers. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York. 
Published by Combustion Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1929. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
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1154x8%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation 
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N.1.A.A. statement on request. 


—wiesel Power. 


1938, 9,820, (gross), 11,072. 
Engineering officials and executive en- 
gineers and engineers, 79%; consulting 
engineers, 9%; purchasing agents, 2%: 
others, 10%. Rates—1l1 page, $120; 3 
pages, $115; 6 pages, $110; 9 pages, $105; 
12 pages, $100. 

Diesel Digest, 304 S. Broadway, Los An- 


(CCA), Feb., 


geles, Calif. Published by Occidental 
Pub Co., Ltd. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 


Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 10,057. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $155.00 $95.00 

6 138.00 85.00 

12 125.00 80.00 52.00 


Diesel Engineering Handbook, 1939 De 
Luxe Edition, 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Published by Diesel Pubs., Inc. 
Subscription, $6.00. Type page, 4x7. 
Published Aug. ist, 1939. Forms close 
July 1, 1939. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation guaranteed 5,000. Rates—1l 
page, $125.00. Rate on request for more 
than 1 page. 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York. Pub- 
lished by Diesel Publications, Inc. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 


% Page 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 7,718, (gross), 9,652. 
Companies and executives, 11%; engi- 


neers and executives, 24%; operating and 
mechanical personnel, 17%; mfrs., deal- 
ers, agents and distributors, 16%; li- 
braries, schools, instructors and students, 
10%; others, 22%. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 50.00 
6 137.50 82.50 45.00 
12 125.00 76.00 40.00 


Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
Published by Diesel Engines, Inc. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10%x 
13% Type page, 8%x1l. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation (CCA), 11,994, (gross), 14,185. 
Company and company executives, con- 
sulting engineers, engine and equipment 
manufacturers, 18%; municipalities, 13%; 
p owners and operators, 25%; railroad 
ficials, hauling concerns, machinery 
d truck mfrs., 7%; lumber and logging 
neerns, 5%; others, 32%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
l $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 
7? 225.00 140.00 90.00 
13° 200.00 120.00 80.00 

*The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 


and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract, 
provide for space in the Diesel Engine 
Catalog. 


Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide, 161 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
£0. Published by Stewart Printing 
Co. Est. 1934. Free (controlled). Trim 
size, 7% x105%. Type size, 5%x9%. Pub- 
lished July list. Forms close May 3lst. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 6,000. Rates—1 
page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $45. 


Industrial Power, St. Joseph, Mich. Pub- 
lished by Maujer Pub. Co. Est. 1920. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 442x6%. Published lst. Forms 
close 15th. Discounts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation (CCA), 
2,165, (gross), 42,616. Metal working, 
18%; public utilities, 11%: process in- 


dustries. 13%; woodworking, 7%; food 
products, 11%; textiles, 5%; service in- 
dustries, 7%: institutions and bldgs., 
19%; others, 18%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ood HAY 4 Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 75.0 
6 260.00 140.00 75.00 
12 220.00 , 130.00 70.00 


For additional data, see page 319. 


International Engineer, 1003 K. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. Type 
size, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


25th preceding. Agency discount, 

10-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

41,175. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $144.00 $82.00 $50.00 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Mechanical Catalog. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Mechanical Engineering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


National Engineer, 176 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago. Published by Natl. Assn. of 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Official pa- 
per National Assn. Power Engineers. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 18,507, (gross), 19,034. En- 
gineering dept. heads, 33%; firms and 
executives, 4%; operating engineers and 
staff assistants, 52%; sales organizations, 
7%; others, 4%. Rates—1l1 page, $190.00; 


6 pages, $150.00; 12 pages, $130.00; 24 
pages, $115.00. ‘ 
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This chart shows that 57 per cent of indus- 
try's horsepower is steam for process and 
heating, making manufacturing industries the 
largest market for a wide variety of power 
equipment and supplies. 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th of prec. month. Forms close 
12th to 18th. 13th issue—issued Dec. 17; 
Forms close Dec. 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 23,106, (gross), 25,000. En- 
gineering dept. heads, 37%; firms and 
general executives, 16%; plant operation 
and engineering staffs, 30%; others, 17%. 
Rates—space used within 1 year, less 
than 3 pages, $235; 6 pages, $220; 13 
pages, $207; 18 pages, $202; 26 pages, 
$195; 39 pages, $185; 52 pages, $172. 
Space can be used in following units— 
% page, % page, % page, % page, 1/6 
page. 
For additional data, see page 317. 


Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Published by Technical 
Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly on ist. Forms close 
14 days preceding. N.I. A. A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
18,810, (gross), 19,367. Firms, engineer- 
ing dept. heads, 54%; firms and general 
executives, 10%; plant operating and en- 
gineering staffs, 27%; others, 9%. Rates— 
in effect January 1, 1939. 
Per Page Per Page 
Less than 3 18 pages...$180.00 
pages...$230.00 24 pages... 170.00 
3 pages... 215.00 36 pages... 165.00 
6 pages... 205.00 48 pages... 160.00 
9 pages... 198.00 60 pages or 
12 pages... 190.00 more.... 155.00 
Minimum space % pages. Rates based 
on total space used within one contract 
year. 
For additional data, see page 312. 


Southern Power Journal, Grant Bldg., 
a. - 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Smith Pub. Co. 


$1. Trim size, 9x12. 


Published by W. 


1904. Subscription, 
Type page, 7x10. 


Published lst. Forms ciose 14th. Agency 
discounts, 0-3. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 13,965, (gross), 14,539, En- 
gineering and operating heads, 46%; gen- 


eral executives, 


firms, 16%; plant oper- 


ating and engineering staff, 36%; misc., 


2%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $150.00 
6 140.00 
12 120.00 


% Page % Page 
$95.00 $60.00 
85.00 50.00 
70.00 40.00 


For additional data, see page 4. 
Sweet’s Catalog File (for Power Plants), 


119 W. 40th St., 
509 manufacturers’ 


New York. A file of 


catalogs, used as 


a source of buying information by 


those in charge 


of construction, equip- 


ment, maintenance and modernization of 


industrial power 


plants and _ utilities. 


Compiled by Sweet’s Catalog Service, di- 
vision of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 


1914. Page size, 


6,000. Files are 


8%x11. 


Distribution, 
to offices of qual- 


ified buyer-users in this market for one 
year. Industrial power plants, 70%; pub- 


lic utility and 


plants, 19%; Federal, 
pal power plants, 
and other power plants, 7%. 


central station power 


State and Munici- 


4%; mine, railroad 


Charges 


for complete service—including catalog 


design, production, 


filing, distribution 


and use of distribution list: Uniform 
Style catalogs (1 to 10 pages)—lst page, 


$197.50; 2nd page, 


$122.50; 3rd page, 


$97.50; 4th to 10th pages, $72.50 each. 
Cover catalogs (of 12 pages or more, in- 
cluding 2-color covers and special ty- 
pography)—12 page catalog, $970; 16- 
page catalog, $1,260; 24-page catalog, 
$1,840. Charges for catalogs exceeding 


24 pages, on request. 


Agency discounts, 


0-0. Branch offices in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Los Angeles. 

For additional data, see pages 314 and 315. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Universal Engineer, 150 Nassau St., New 


York. Est. 1907. 


Subscription, $2. Trim 


size, 11%x8%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 18th. Forms close 25th prec. mo. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 


15,148. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $60.00 
6 115.00 70.00 45.00 
12 105.00 60.00 35.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Diesel 


Power and Traction, 


Bell Telephone Bldg., Beaverhall Hill, 


Montreal, Que. 


Published by Canadian 


Diesel Power and Traction every other 


month. Est. 1936. 
Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


Trim size, 9x12. 


Subscription, $3. 


lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 


3,553. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
3 90.00 
6 80.00 


Circulation (CCAB), 

% Page % Page 
$60.00 $40.00 
53.00 35.00 
45.00 27.50 


Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 


Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


Trim size, 9x12. 


Subscription, $1.25. 


lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 
6,089. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $85.00 

6 77.50 
12 79.00 


Circulation (CCAB), 


% Page % Page 
$46.25 $25.25 
42.50 23.25 
38.75 21.25 














Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 





N EWSPAPER and periodical publish- 
ers and commercial printers in the 
United States covered by the 1935 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures totaled 19,840, 
being 17.7 per cent more than in 1933, 
but still 18.6 per cent less than in 1929. 
Only those whose annual receipts were 
$5,000 or more were included. 

The census gives the industry's out- 
put a value of $1,891,638,715, up 24 per 
1933, divided $1,192,818,998 
for newspapers and periodicals (+ 
18.7%) and $698,819,717 for books, mu- 
sic and job printing ( 34.4%). 

The first classification embraces 8,879 
establishments, which in 1935 employed 
118,684 wage earners, who received 
$192,890,180. Cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electric energy was $234,622,- 
530 and to materials $889,- 
864,639. 

The second classification inéludes 
961 shops employing 126,692 
with a payroll of $168,771,916. Cost of 
materials, fuel and purchased energy 
$194,155,695, and value added to 
materials $464,839,814. 

The 1935 Census of Service Establish- 
ments threw light on the large num- 
ber of small shops producing less than 
$5,000 a year. There were 12,640 such 
establishments with aggregate receipts 
of $31,891,000. The average number of 
employes was 10,259 and the total pay- 
roll $6,271,000. 

Books and pamphlets published in 
1935 numbered 345,822,762, of which the 
largest number, 69,180,378, were text- 
books for school use. Other leading 
classifications were as follows: 

BOOK PRODUCTION, 1935 


cent from 


value added 


10,- 


persons, 


was 


Juvenile . .. 23,170,394 
DE, peanccoasonenssesesoese 2,575,172 
DEEEEGL eseccres< : : occee 15,339,576 
a ssenecs — .874,299 
Poetry, drama 2,267,990 
Bibles, Testaments 591,173 
Religion, philosophy ............. 6,047,676 
DORE scaaeceses sweesace cae 
Travel and geography seveskae Gee 
Medicine 1,241,665 
Science, technology 1,937,084 


Sociology, economics 1,013,272 
The number of pamphlets published 

during 1935 was 194,609,618, 145,174,581 

being devoted to general literature. 

Maps, atlases and globe covers count- 
ed 10,561,191. 

At the Graphic Arts Technical Con- 
ference in Washington in 1936, the num- 
ber of cylinder presses in printing 
plants was set at 27,000 and job presses 
at 80,000. In addition, 1,200 rotary 
magazine presses are operated in this 
country. 

Lithography has come rapidly to the 
front in the last few years, due chief- 
ly to lower production costs made possi- 
ble by development of high speed rotary 
presses averaging 4,000 impressions an 
hour. 

Figures generally accepted in this 
field place invested capital of lithogra- 
phers at $100,000,000; annual sales at 
between $125,000,000 and $150,000,000; 
number of establishments at 1,000, and 
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Printing and Publishing, 1935 


Newspapers and periodicals 

printed and published, or 
published only, total ..... 1,089,819.915 
Subscriptions and sales.. 403,690,506 
REVOECIBINE ccccccccccess 686,120,409 
Newspapers, total 760,247,048 
Subscription and sales.. 260,224,340 


pg PPT TTT Tere 500,022,708 
Periodicals other than 
newspapers, total ...... %329,563.867 


Subscriptions and sales. 143,466,166 
Pg rrr ee 186,087,701 
Books and pamphlets print- 

ed and published, or pub- 

MONO GUE cccoccccesscces 135,958,021 
Composition sold to the trade 23,240,246 
Paper patterns: 

Printed 5.566.093 

Other . as ‘ ey 1,279,298 
music and books of 


Sheet 

music printed and pub- 

DE é4e0e6-56000040060868% 522,674 
Maps, atlases, and _ globe 

covers made and published 3.780.444 
Commercial printing, total. 602,797,270 


Newspapers and periodi- 
cals printed for publica- 


tion by others ..... .«+. 67,391,090 
Books and pamphlets 

printed for publication 

by others ‘ 63,188,623 


Ready prints 
Music printed for others.. 
Maps and atlases made for 


peousesasesave 1,209,997 
1,086,832 


DR. whiuxeruveeecuabes 1,334,963 
Other commercial printing, 
total ; ‘3 ‘ $69,585,855 
Labels: 
Printed —e 32,128,903 
DOE wxccceeneeese 282,965 
Direct-mail: 
Books and pamphlets. 12.103,988 
Letters, circulars, etc. 9,835,410 
Other Ll eTeReeet 485,131 
Greeting cards ......... 15,967,088 
Tags and seals ........ 9,295,751 
DE sceueeesasesesadane 6.366.787 


Railroad -tariff 3.624.559 
General commercial 
printing oi orn 
Manifolding done in printing 
establishments 
1935 Census of 


379,495,273 


smesueowes 1,569,387 


Vanufactures 











the number of employes aggregate 25,000. 
There are 2,000 offset presses in use, 


with 250 direct presses and 160 stone 
presses. 
The 1935 Census of Manufactures 


reported on 387 establishments engaged 
in lithographing—41 more than in 1933 
and 11 more than in 1929. Value of 
products was $92,046,916—35 per cent 
more than in 1933, but 23.9 per cent 
less than in 1929. There was an addi- 
tional $16,765,227 of lithographing done 
as secondary activities of other indus- 
tries. Wage earners totaled 17,688, re- 
ceiving $24,158,488. Value added to 








made 


Another process which has 
progress recently is rotogravure, due 
largely to development of presses which 
will print gravure in one or more col- 
ors at a speed unknown to either letter- 
press or lithography, reaching 25,000 
impressions an hour. While rotogravure 
has enjoyed its greatest growth in the 
newspaper and magazine field, it is also 
making some headway in commercial 
work. 

Number of photo-engravers, according 
to the 1935 census, is 662, whose out- 
put in that year was valued at $53,342,- 
208, about two-thirds of normal. These 
houses employed 9,408 men, whose 
wages were $21,341,866. Value added 
to materials was an unusually high per- 
centage of the total value, $44,555,050 
These establishments did rotogravure 
work valued at 

Another branch of the 
made up of stereotypers and electro- 
typers. In 1935 there were 206 such 
concerns, whose output was worth $26,- 
867,054. 

Printing ink manufacturers numbered 
191 in 1935, their output being valued 
at $34,534,951. 

During 1933 there were 388 steel and 
copperplate engraving houses, with an 
output of $20,123,866. 

Normally the production of printing 
machinery totals $60,000,000 per year, 
about half of which is presses, a fourth 
type-setting machines and the remain- 
der bindery and miscellaneous special 
machinery. There are about 200 gen- 
eral equipment and supply jcbbers who 
obtain most of their business from print- 
ers, according to The Inland Printer. 


industry is 


Associations 


American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Association of North American Direc- 
tory Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Lithographers National Association, 
Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York. 


National Publishers Association, 232 


materials was $57,741,865 and cost of Madison Ave., New York. 

materials, fuel, and purchased electric United Typothetae of America, 719 

energy aggregated $29,982,032. 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Author, Upland, Ind. Published 
Freese & Son. Est. 1929. Sub- 
Trim size, 7%x1l0%. Type 
Published 15th. Forms close 
15-2. Circulation 


American 
by A. D. 
scription, $2 
. x9 % 

5th. Agency discounts, 





(Publisher’s Statement), 7,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$50.00 $25.00 $14.00 
3 18.00 24.00 13.50 
6 $5.00 22.50 13.00 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York. Published by MacNair-Dorland Co., 


Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 1,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 $25.00 
60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 
American Pressman, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- 


man & Assistants Union of N. A. Est. 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING 








890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8 13/16 
ll%. Type page, 6 13/16x9 13/16. Pub- 
ished 20th. Forms close 25th preceding. Lithograph Products, 1935 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Pub- Color (posters, calendars, etc.).$40,126,699 
isher’s Statement), 39,338. Rates— Commercial forms ............ 25,438,889 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page en GOED occ cswan cease 6,143,995 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $44.00 DE e¢tcuhea shh of'cbndncne ba 19,332,458 
6 110.00 60.00 36.00 BS GUE GARIMOR coc icccccsnes 1,041,758 
12 100.00 55.00 32.00 Metal lithographing ........ 4,557,663 
American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New MUSIC... 060s sees eee e eee ees 1,064,682 
York. Published by Robbins Pub. Co. I aper a eae 933,416 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim size, | T@8s and seals..........-..... 1,007,523 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 1935 Census of Manufactures. 


Printing Equipment Engineer, 6 
ee O. Published by Will- 
sea Pub. Co. 


$2. 
Published 6th. 











Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, none. 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 


7.116, (gross), 7.900. Owners and execu- tion (ABC). S,S827, (gross), 9,571. Compa- 
tives, 63%; supts and foremen, 16%; em- nies and owners, 60%; supts. and fore- 
ployes, 7%; <a 14%. tates— men, 12%; employes, 9%: others, 19% 
Times 1 Pag \% Page % Page Rates, consecutive insertions— 
1 $170. 00 $90.00 3 50.00 Times 1 Page % Page 1 age 
6 137.50 75.00 42.50 1 $170.00 “$95.00 58.00 
12 125.00 68.75 37.50 6 150.00 85.00 51.00 
12 140.00 80.00 48.00 


Author and Journalist, 1839 Champa St., : 
Denver, Colo. Est. 1916. Subscription, National Lithographer, 11 Park Place, 


$2. Trim size, 10x6%. Type page, 5%x8. New York. Est. 1895. Subscription $3. 


Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Trim 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Agency dis- 

er’s Statement), 7,000. Rates counts, 0-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $25.00 12.50 1 $95.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 45.00 22.50 11.25 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 40.00 20.00 10.00 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 National Printer-Journalist, 219 S. 4th 
Union Square, New York. Est. 1925. St., Springfield, Ill. Published by Wil- 


Subscription. $2. Trim size, 81x11 liamson Pub. Co. Est. 1882. Subscrip- 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms’ tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
close 25th Agency discounts, 10-2. 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Rates— 25th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Times 1 Page le Page % Page culation (Publisher's Statement), 5,388. 
$85.00 $50.00 $3 0.00 Rates 

6 80.00 45.00 7.00 Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
12 75.00 40.00 H+ | $80.00 $50.00 $28.00 
California Publisher, 867 Pacific Electric : {0.90 £0.00 22.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Bldg., Los Angeles. Published by Calif. 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. Est. 1918. National Publisher, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type Chicago. Published by Nat’l Editorial 


page, 6% x10. Published Ist Forms Assn. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type 
close 20th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- page, 10%x15. Published 20th. Forms 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 680. close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
tates— culation (Publisher's Statement), 3,725. 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Rates 

1 $80.00 $40.00 $25.00 Times 1 Page % Page 3x10” 

6 75.00 37.59 20.00 1 $170.00 $93.00 * $72.00 
12 70.00 35.00 18.00 6 155.00 84.00 66.00 
Circulation Management, 431 So. Dear- 12 140.00 75.00 60.00 


born St., Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- New England Editor and Printer, 236 
tion, $3. Type page 7x103/16. Published Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, lished by New England Press Ass'n. Est. 


is. am ¢ a 1938. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
imes ARE » Page 4 Page 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 160th 
l $200.00 $113.60 $65.00 Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 
6 175.00 98.50 57.50 15-2. Rates— 
12 150.00 84.50 50.00 Times 1 Page % Page \ Page 
Editer, Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y I $100.00 $70.00 $36.00 
Est. 1895. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 12 90.00 63.00 33.00 
8x11 Type page, 6x9 Published Ist. Pacific Printer and Publisher, Rialto 
Forms close 2nd week preceding. Agency Bldg., San Francisco. Published by 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— Charles McIntyre. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
Times 1 Page 16 Page % Page tion, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 
1 $40.00 $20.00 $10.00 65/6x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
3 36.00 18.00 9.00 5th. Agency discounts, 12% to recognized 
12 32.00 16.00 8.00 agencies; 3% cash discount. Circulation 
Electrotypers Bulletin, 949 Leader Bldg., (ABC), 1,350, (gross), 1,814. Commercial 
Cleveland, Ohio. Published by Interna- printers, 56%; newspapers, 27%; supts. 
tional Ass'n of Electrotypers & Stereo- and business mers., 2%; others, 15%. 
typers. Est. 1915. Free (controlled). Trim tates 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7\4%. Published Times 1 Page ‘2 Page % Page 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 1 $75.00 “$42.50 $26.00 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher's Statement) 6 66.00 37.00 23.00 
(gross), 670 Rates— 12 60.00 33.00 21.00 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van 
1 $35.00 $20.00 $12.50 Buren St., Chicago. Published by Amer- 
6 31.50 18.00 11.25 ican Photo-Engravers Assn. Est. 1911. 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 Subscription, $3. Published 15th. Forms 
Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing close 5th. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 4%X7%. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 





Est. 1929. Published by The Graphic Arts Ment), 1,500. Rates—1 page, $85.00; % 
Pub. Co. Free (controlled). Trim size, Page, $45.00; 4% page, $25.00. 


oxi Type page, 4x5%. Published 10th. Photo-Lithographer, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
Forms close 21st. Agee y discounts, 15-2. York. Published by The Photo-Lithog- 
, ire ulation (CCA), 62,231, (gross), 63.444. rapher, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $3. 
pe rating plants, 74%; key executives, Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
A 6; others, 10%. Rates— lished 15th. Forms close 15th preceding. 
nes 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
‘ pipe vee ee et (Publisher's Statement), 2,850. Rates— 
55. 5. .00 Ti Ss age 4 Page % Page 
12 145.00 80.00 45.00 — I oe be = Bote Pry} 
Illinois Editor, 304 W. Main St., Mas- 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
coutah, Ill. Published by Arthur D. 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Jet Kins. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1. Trim Pollock’s Newspaper News, 655 Gateway 
+ 6x9. Type size, 5x7%. Published Bldg., Minneapolis. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
oth Forms close 30th. Agency dis- tion, $1. Trim size. 10x12. Type page 
counts, 15-2. _ irculation (Publisher's 6%x10. Published 3rd Tuesday. Forms 
Tin omen Ghee Rates— — close same day. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
; $23 80 6 P age 4 Page Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 1,750. 
: ee $12.00 hao Rates—1 page, $50; 12 pages, $41.67. 
1? 17.80 9°80 6 30 Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. Pub- 


lished by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 
Inland Printer, The, 205 W. Wacker 1914. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. 
Drive, Chicago. Est. 1883. Subscription, Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 


$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. close 28th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
Published 1st. Forms close 15th. Cash culation (Publisher’s Statement), 6,760. 
discount, 2%. Member A. B. P. Circula- Rates— 
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Printing News, 
F » 2 Subscription, $2. 


Published Saturday. 


Published by § 


5,317; (gross) 5,510. 


spondence School. 
Trim size, 6%4x9. 
Published ist. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 


nae 


Perma close 


Printing Review 
Catherine St., 
2 Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. 
Agency discounts, 
(Publisher’s Statement), 


Quill & Quire, 2: 
Published by C 
Free (controlled). 


lisher’s Statement), 3, 


% Page 
$50.00 
40.00 
35.00 


Ww. 


Subscription, 
Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close 25th. Agency 
. Circulation (CCA), 10,072, 

11,139. Newspapers, 47 
, 48%; others, 5%. 


com- 


"ts0.08° 06 


35. 00 


New 


Trim 
11%x14%\. 
Forms close Thurs- 
—. 


31. 0 
28.00 
25.00 


re, Chicago, 


Est. 


, 8 8/16x 
Published 
prec. 
Circulation 
Newspaper, 
10%; 


20%; 





(juarantee 
Ernest 
Sub- 
Pub- 
Agency 


4 Page 
$20.00 
20.00 
18.75 
Mass. 
1887. 
%xl10%. 
Forms 
month 
page, 


wit Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 
Subscription, $2. 
Published Ist. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 41,000. 


Type page, 
Forms close ist 


Cir- 


Writer’s Monthly, Myrick Bldg., Spring- 
Published by Home Corre- 

Subscrip- 
Type page, 
Forms close 
Circula- 

7,500. 


Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto. 
Lean Pub. Ss Ltd. Est. 


Published by Mac- 
Subscrip- 
Published 
Agency dis- 
1,702. 


Page 
$30.00 
24.00 
20.00 


St. 
Est. 


Trim size, 9x12. 
Published 10th. Forms 


Yir- 


2,200. 


, Can. 


Ltd. 


Trim size. 
Published 
10th. 
Circulation (Pub- 


% Page 
$18.00 
13.00 
8.00 
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Purchasing 








(See also Commerce and Distribution: Industrial Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Railroads, Steam) 





Nearty all railroads, steamship com- 
panies, mines, public utilities, univer- 
sities, banks and commercial houses, as 
well as federal departments, state and 
municipal gevernments and industrial 
plants employing 100 or more workers 
centralize their purchases. 

Approximately 72 per cent of the 
country’s industrial plants with an out- 
put of $1,000,000 or more annually em- 
ploy purchasing agents. 

The number of organizations in each 
of the above mentioned groups that 
have established purchasing depart- 
ments each in charge of a purchasing 
agent is estimated as follows by Pur- 


chasing: 
seartaient« rt yg OF PURCHASING 
ARTMENTS 
General industrial o0deneenseteceesease 7,300 
Railroads, steamships and public, util- 

Dt? ..ebhbbesee6eenseeessecdedetedees 550 
Mining, smelting and refining........ 588 
Educational institutions .............. 75 
Banks, insurance and commercial 

DED naedeeeweseseeensbeeeenceenres 300 
Federal departments, state and mu- 

nicipal governments .............+«.. 225 





9,038 

Since the tendency is to regard pur- 
chasing as a semi-engineering function, 
the majority of purchasing agents now 
are men of practical or technical train- 
ing. It is common in large organiza- 
tions for purchases to be supervised by 
an official who is designated vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchases. Some large 
organizations maintain an engineering 
division within the purchasing depart- 
ment as an auxiliary to the commercial 
department. The head of this division 
is the purchase engineer. Some or- 
ganizations have a test department, un- 
der an engineer of tests who reports to, 
or is associated with, the purchasing de- 
partment. 

In both initiation and consummation 
of purchases some purchasing agents ex- 
ercise absolute decision. Others are re- 
stricted in both respects. An interme- 
diate ground is more typical of their re- 
sponsibility. 

The number of persons involved in 
the purchase of industrial equipment in 
a plant ranges from one to nineteen, ac- 
cording to a survey made by R. O. East- 
man Company. The buying power was in 
the hands of one person in less than one 
per cent of the transactions. In nine per 
cent, two individuals were concerned; 
in 29 per cent, three persons; in 26 per 
cent, four persons; in 19 per cent, five, 
and in 22 per cent, six or more. In 92 
per cent of the cases studied, the pur- 
chasing agent was one of these individ- 
uals. 

According to this survey, the number 
of persons who functioned in the pur- 
chase of products costing less than $1,- 
000 was from two to ten. The average 
was 3.6. 

One to 19 persons were involved in the 
purchase of products costing more than 
$1,000. The average was 5.8. 
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The average number of individuals 
who functioned in buying in small com- 
panies was 3.5; in medium sized com- 
panies, 4.8, and in large companies, 5.3. 


A study made by the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents in February, 
1936, covering 175 representative pur- 
chasing agents in large, medium and 
small companies showed that 45.1 per 
cent are college graduates; that 53.7 per 
cent have had experience in produc- 
tion; 39.4 per cent had sales experience; 
40 per cent, experience in stores; 44 per 
cent, in accounting, and 26.9 per cent, in 
engineering. Seventy-five per cent of 
the purchasing agents expressed a pref- 
erence for college graduates when mak- 
ing selection of their chief assistants. 


A previous survey developed other 
facts on the standing of purchasing 
agents. Of those reporting, 17 per cent 
held executive positions in their respec- 
tive organizations. The largest number 
had the title of secretary. Next came 
that of treasurer and then assistant 
secretary. 

In that survey, 57 per cent of those 
replying had production or engineering 
experience, or both, the average expe- 
rience of this type being 9.8 years. The 
average incumbency of the purchasing 
agent was 13 years. 


Associations 
National Association of Parchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Buyer’s Register, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York. Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1906. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 3%x6%. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 30,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
3 $50.00 $30.00 
6 40.00 25.00 
12 30.00 20.00 


Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 
clay St., New York. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Est. 1822. Subscription, 
$4, $5 and $6. Trim size, 7x10%. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published Mar. 15th. 
Forms close Feb. ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
12,500, (gross), 13,340. Parish clergy, 
75%; inst’l superiors, 20%; misc. 5%. 
Rates—front section, 1, 2, 3 or 4 colors, 
1 page, $200; rear section, black only, 1 
page, $150; % page, $100. 


The a. Purchasor, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ ie of Chicago. Est. 1925 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 67%4x9%. Published 5th. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher's Statement), 2,600. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 25.0 
6 60.00 35.00 23.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Mac Rae’s Blue Book. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Mid-Continent Purchaser, 315 Tulsa Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Assn. of Tulsa. Est. 1920. 
EA ag page, 8%x10%. Published ist and 
15th Forms close 3 days preceding. 


Age ney discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 1,500. Production 
supts., 60%; oil company buyers, 30%; 
misc., 10%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 45% 
1 $60.00 $35.00 17 
6 55.00 30.00 15. 30 
12 50.00 25.00 12.50 


Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 645 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. Published 
by Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n of Cleve- 
land, Inc. Est. 1933. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Circulation (Pub- 


lisher’s Statement), 2.500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $0.00 $55.00 $25.0 
6 70.00 45.00 17.50 
12 60.00 40.00 15.00 


Pacific Purchasor, 433 California St., San 
Francisco. Published by Purchasing 
Agents’ Assn. of Northern California, 
Ine. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 


lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 


controlled, 1,850. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $30.00 
6 67.50 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Purchasing, consolidated with “Executive 
Purchaser,” 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Published by Boffey Pub. Co. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x115%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. IL. 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), ., teen -¥ 


Times 1 Pa % Page % Page 
1 $150. oo $100.00 $60.00 
6 145.00 97.00 55.00 
12 140.00 94.00 50.00 


Railway Purchases and Stores. 

(See RAILROADS, STEAM.) 
Southwestern Purchaser, Marine Bank 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. Est. 1921. Free. 


Type page, 7%x10. Published 12th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 1,944. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
$90.00 $50.00 25.00 
6 85.00 45.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 20.00 


Southwestern Purchasing Agent, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Published by Purchasing Agents’ Assn. 
of Los Angeles. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $75.00 $55.00 $32.50 
6 65.00 50.00 30.00 
12 60.00 45.00 27.50 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Washington Purchasing Agent and Manu- 
facturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle. Pub- 
lished by Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of 
Washington. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 744x10%. Type page, 64x8%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 2nd Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 1,650. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 

1 $70.00 $35.00 20.00 

12 60.00 30.00 17.50 
CANADA 


Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published a Fullerton Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. ubscription, $2. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
6 45.00 27.50 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
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(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Electronic Industries) 








Domestic sales of radio sets in 1937 
totaled 7,631,267, according to Radio Re- 
tailing. Their retail value amounted to 
$404,457,150. In addition to this number, 
668,733 sets valued at $15,562,013 were 
exported. Production of radio receivers 
for the first quarter of 1938 was ap- 
proximately 20 per cent under the same 
period in 1937, says the publication, but 
all indications point to an upturn later 
in the year. 

In 1937, 71 per cent of all domestic 
sales were to homes already equipped 
with radio, according to an estimate 
published in the January, 1938, statis- 
tical issue of Radio Retailing. Twenty- 
six per cent of sales were to new radio 
users. 

Domestic sales of all types of radio 
receivers in 1937 and 1936 were report- 
ed by Radio Retailing as follows: 

DOMESTIC SALES OF RADIOS, 
1936 AND 1937 
1937 
7,631,267 


1936 


Total sales, units. 8,158,290 


VED cccscccges $404,457,150 $464,007,000 
Consoles, electric: } 

SIE onccuassen 2,428,122 | 

VERE sccocacess $208,090,055 | 3,058,768 
Consoles, battery: { $234,127,667 

RED. skaceewnes 208,750 | 

WD ciacns ene $12,942,500 
Table models, 

electric: units . 2,952,362 | 

THEE: vacnvosess $98,313,655 | 3,611,964 
Table models, { $146,872,668 

battery: units.. 626,250 | 

WHEE sccccuuene $23,171,250 J 
Phono-radio, 

WOE ctccceenee 62,783 75,558 

WH: srceeeeaes $9,172,690 $13,818,665 
Automobile radio, 

MEY sac sen aes 1,353,000 1,412,000 

WH ecactnwaes $52,767,000 $69,188,000 


A total of 835,000 battery-operated re- 
ceivers, valued at $36,113,750 retail, was 
sold in 1937. These figures are included 
in the above table. 

Sales of radio tubes totaled 103,564,- 
000 in 1937, compared with 105,600,000 
in 1936. Included in these totals were 
export sales of 9,753,687 tubes in 1937, 
and 8,446,153 in 1936. 

Of the total tubes sold in 1937, 53,- 
170,000 tubes (51 per cent of the total) 
having a retail value of $38,282,400 were 
sold for replacement purposes, and 50,- 
394,000 tubes (49 per cent of the total) 
were sold to set manufacturers. 


In 1936, of the total of 105,600,000 
tubes sold, 55,986,000 tubes (53 per cent 
of the total) having a retail value of 
$38,058,240 were sold for replacement, 
and 49,632,000 tubes (47 per cent of the 
total) were sold to set makers. 

Sales of replacement parts in 1937 in- 
cluded the following items: replacement 
condensers, $1,685,000; replacement con- 
trols, $755,000; replacement resistors, 
$780,000; replacement transformers, $1,- 
625,000; replacement vibrators, $840,000. 

Radio accessory sales in 1937 included 
7,300,000 radio B batteries, valued at 
$11,826,000 retail; radio C battery units, 


1,457,000, valued at $524,520 retail; 
6-volt wind driven chargers, 203,000 
units, $4,060,000 retail value; 1,500 32- 
volt wind driven chargers and 24,300 
6-volt gas-driven chargers, having a re- 
tail value of $1,190,700. 

In the radio service field, sales of 
service instruments amounted to $3,447,- 
000 at retail prices in 1937. In the field 
of sound equipment, the 1937 volume 
done on complete sound systems totaled 
$6,950,000. 

Exports of receivers, receiving tubes 
and parts in 1937 and 1936 are shown 
in the following table (foreign countries 
and U. S. possessions): 


EXPORTS 
1937 1936 

Receivers, units ..... 681,152 666,710 

Mfrs. value ........ $17,209,629 $16,901,648 
Receiving tubes, units 9,753,687 8,446,153 

Mfrs. value ........ $4,099,175 $3,537,194 
Components, mfrs. 

WED ckkcuusasendande $7,371,333 $5,714,209 
Speakers, loud, units 429,241 340,198 

Mfrs. value ......--. $896,747 $710,338 


The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
shows 196 establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the’ manufac- 
ture of radio apparatus, phonographs, 
and parts and accessories. Value of 
production in 1935 was $200,972,523 
compared with $121,801,611 for 156 
establishments in 1933 and $193,142,845 
for 217 establishments in 1931. Cost in 
1935 of materials, containers, fuel, and 
purchased electric energy amounted to 
$103,487,190. The industry employed 
44,796 wage earners, paying them $42,- 
906,018. 

Radio dealers, exclusive of chains, 
numbered 4,229 in 1935, not including 
those also selling household appliances, 
according to the 1935 Census of Retail 
Distribution. Their sales amounted to 
$45,926,000. They employed 6,135 full- 
time and part-time workers, paying 
them $7,513,000. 

There were 12,977 household appli- 
ance and radio stores in 1935, according 
to the census, with sales of $335,068,000. 
Full-time and part-time employes, total- 


ing 65,836, received $75,156,000 in 1935. - 


Other outlets for radios include fur- 
niture stores, department stores, drug 
stores, automobile accessory dealers, 
hardware stores, among others. 


The 1935 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments shows a total of 8,256 estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the 
repair of radios. Receipts of these 
radio repair shops amounted to $14,- 
348,000 in 1935. Radio dealers and 
radio repair departments of retail 
establishments are not included in 
these figures. Radio repair shops re- 
porting more than 50 per cent of their 
total receipts from the sale of merchan- 
dise are included in the Census of Re- 
tail Distribution. Receipts from radio 
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repairing are also reported by many 
of the 1,381 electric appliance repair 
shops listed by the 1935 Census of 
Service Establishments, whose total re- 
ceipts amounted to $5,005,000 in that 
year. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 187 establishments en 
gaged principally in the production of 
musical instruments in 1937, the pre- 
liminary report of the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures shows. Value of produc- 
tion, including musical instruments 
made as secondary products in plants 
not belonging, amounted to $33,877,956, 
compared with $20,458,073 in 1935 for 
192 establishments. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy amounted to $17,161,361 in 1937. 
Wage earners totaled 11,971 and received 
$14,088,699 in wages. A breakdown of 
production follows: 


PRODUCTION BY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT INDUSTRIES, 1935 AND 1937 


Number 
ofestab- Value of 
Pianos lishments products 
Tt hebtbinhewnd ewes awe é $12,688,485 
ere rarer 38 21,703,055 
Organs 
DD ccc ewebonsesenneeaees 28 1,698,763 
EE “nines causeusscadaxes 34 4,636,921 
Piano and organ materials 
$660¢00066bud00600K8 34 3,185,962 
BEE 6ngccsccecenccewvsdes 32 4,977,795 
Musical instruments and 
parts and materials, 
not elsewhere classi- 
fied 
Frere Trey 94 9,060,222 
BOGE  ecsnuceeesnesadbonee 83 11,947,583 


Phonograph records produced in 1935 
were valued at $3,705,016 against 
$2,500,477 in 1933. 

There are 35 piano manufacturers in 
the United States and 16 manufacturers 
of piano supplies, according to the Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers Association 
of America, Inc. The output in units 
in 1937 was over 166,000, an increase of 
289 per cent over the low of 1932 and 
209 per cent over 1933. 

For 1938, shipments are estimated at 
100,000. One or two piano manufactur- 
ers were compelled to increase their 
capacity during 1937. 

One hundred years ago almost six 
months were required to make one 
piano. Despite the use of as many 
mass production methods as are prac- 
tical in the industry, the 35 concerns 
are able to produce only about 11,000 
units per month. 

The piano has 18,000 moving parts, 
more than three times as many as are 
in an automobile. It incorporates 9,000 
pieces of wood. These include oak, 
cherry, maple, pea, bass, poplar, pine, 
ebony, mahogany and walnut. The ac- 
tion of a piano uses 5,648 separate 
parts. The 88 notes of a standard piano 
require 230 strings. 
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Materials found in pianos include felt, 
woven cloth, leather, rubber, brass, cop- 
per, tin, lead, glue, varnish, paint and 
ivory. 

Pianos are marketed directly to piano 
dealers. Some manufacturers have their 
own retail outlets, but in most instances 
pianos are distributed through music 
dealers. 

Like the piano industry, the organ 
manufacturing industry has made 
marked recovery, due to introduction of 
electrically-operated organs, small port- 
able models, and other factors. In- 
creased interest in music in schools has 
aided sales of band instruments. 

There are about 100 concerns in the 
musical merchandise manufacturing in- 
dustry, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Musical Merchandise Manu- 
facturers, Inc. They do an annual busi- 
ness of about $8,000,000. Their main 
products are fretted musical instru- 
ments—stringed instruments. In most 
instances, these products are distribut- 
ed through jobbers and wholesalers, but 
a considerable number of the manufac- 
turers sell direct to music dealers 
throughout the country. Comparatively 
few are sold direct to the user. 

Production of band instruments is 
continually increasing. An increase of 
approximately 12 per cent over 1936 
was shown in 1937. Production was 
about 34 per cent over 1935 and 
nearly 60 per cent ahead of 1934. 
Considerable of this increase is at- 
tributed to the popularity of high 
school bands. There are between 
35,000 and 40,000 of these throughout 
the country. There are approximately 
20 band instrument manufacturers in 
the United States, who do an annual 
business of approximately $10,000,000 
per year. 

The 1935 Census of Service Establish- 
ments shows a total of 459 musical in- 
strument repair shops, with receipts of 
$784,000 in that year, and 443 estab- 
lishments engaged in piano and organ 
tuning and repair service, with receipts 
of $652,000. 


Associations 


Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 

National Association of Band Instru- 
ment Manufacturers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 

National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Manufacturers, Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York. 

National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Wholesalers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 

National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 

National Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 

National Retail Musical Instrument 
Dealers Association, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York. 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 
Ine., 13817 F St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 
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Location of Radio Dealers and Household Appliance and Radio 
Stores, 1935 
Radio Dealers 
Number Sales 
UNITED STATES TOTAL ...... . 4,229 $45,926,000 
New ENGLAND .ccccccccces antanetee. ee 3,951,000 
PE Ctbchidauta beeen tuneucded 57 764,000 
DEED. scccseees BUR Ee eer ; 33 378,000 
CE accctcéewondsonens co 155 2,041,000 
i Pe cecceudceedabeces ~ 28 510,000 
Rhode Island ........ ee Ee oer ee 19 193,000 
OS eee PEAR ES: 10 65,000 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ....... Ee. 14,427.000 
New Jersey (1gdbOuckendwacencekeus 148 1,516,000 
DE EEE snkeses6edeceenae dae aeeen 541 9,299,000 
Pennsylvania ...... ieceesesacedon : 316 3,612,000 
East NormtTH CENTRAL. .... ...ccccccess 993 9,510,000 
ee seaes Set ai hatha Webelweas Wie 271 2,803,000 
Pn caescenas Vinetenewiaeteneune 126 813,000 
Michigan .. ae dks Saintes th eae 176 1,597,000 
errr SAmddeeiseuhsschaeee ea Ue 2,795,000 
Wisconsin eee ; setae 138 1,502,000 
West NorTH CENTRAL ..............-. 550 3,117,000 
an stestene : ‘ - cond sane 187 629,000 
Ze <eecccsoe : . tacaweess 74 440,000 
Minnesota .. imeatews ‘ a 71 492,000 
are ; Ae 92 685,000 
PUGUGRGMM cccccccsess ee | . 73 634,000 
North Dakota .... ee ere : 27 93,000 
Pn PE, cacedsescacévesesneeees 26 roe 
Sou ATLANTIC ... — ee eee 314 4,471,000 
tj a ith bode wedeseeneeeee 9 174,000 
District of Columbia........ ...... 25 1,462,000 
WEREEEE cccccccccess Senwenaena 60 581,000 
Georgia .......+-- — ‘ penehennees 51 522,000 
Maryland ee 27 368,000 
North Carolina ee ee 57 353,000 
South Carolina ..... hawt caw ihn 22 210,000 
.U..lU vhs ‘ ae 3 292,000 
WEEE PHD cedccccceseeedecsecceus 32 509,000 
East SoutH CENTRAL . es 137 777,000 
Alabama ...... re < ehinia him eatabeneal 39 215,000 
Pe vcscccuiuudseaeeeeeewas ‘se 47 194,000 
DEINE ssccccecescceces ane 19 127,000 
Tennessee ......+--065 ocenwen os 32 241,000 
West SoutH CENTRAL .........cccceee: 215 1,685,000 
DE vcececentveves iininaends aan 21 128,000 
ne cc CuGadneeeehuerseh conde 3 231,000 
SE <6. ces bc aeesutectetéacenks ‘ 35 171,000 
CE cach nerd acndedc dae ones soveeeeee 128 1,155,000 
MOUNTAIN....... cine Ke CED COONS SO ORS 110 1,172,000 
Pe i ceceetbenswieeee eked 08 aise 9 119,000 
Colorado .... (uduuthagwseeeenenies 39 317,000 
DD écnowheseoeoeeesenesox 5000866 11 335,000 
I  sceecscececees Vonensaened 20 184,000 
ee ce cis ee ieee eeteeee 5 72,000 
New Mexico ........ o<cdeecnseeas 7 40,000 
eee a ada k bs ba Cetin lees ihaned 9 78,000 
le davks seeéiaaees 10 27,000 
ee j ak eae sini 603 6.816,000 
CRRUTMER ccccese oa | Lcaabueend 457 5,490,000 
PD -tccceneasec biketivabedeceaen 54 458,000 
WETOOTE ce ccccccccccccccsctcesses 92 868,000 
Chain Stores, not included in the above 
tabulations, total U. S. ............. 103 13,187,000 


—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 


Household Appliance 
and Radio Stores 
Number Sales 
12,977  $335,068,000 
855 30,332,000 


195 5,914,000 
90 2,131,000 
374 16,102,000 
S4 1,858,000 
50 3,143,000 
62 1,184,009 
2,504 74,856,000 
369 13,234,000 
1,120 36,014,000 
1,015 25,608,000 
2,954 72,175,000 
734 20,251,000 
433 8,274,000 
502 15,631,000 
911 20,608,000 
374 7,411,000 
1,735 34,197,000 
479 7,274,000 
292 4,520,000 
270 5,969,000 
377 11,094,000 
187 3,371,000 
48 841,000 
82 1,128,000 
1,086 34,327,000 
30 1,337,000 
28 2,102,000 
222 5,901,000 
153 5,429,000 
121 5,402,000 
138 3,887,000 
80 2,409,000 
161 4,374,000 
153 3,486,000 
590 14,299,000 
156 4,055,000 
171 3,113,000 
130 2,127,000 
133 5,004,000 
1,059 23,438,000 
151 2,331,000 
83 1,939,000 
153 3,470,000 
672 15,698,000 
597 13,949,000 
37 1,125,000 
135 3,607,000 
109 2,388,000 
109 2,395,000 
12 280,000 
44 924,000 
94 2,368,000 
57 862,000 
1,597 37,495,000 
1,141 28,487,000 
155 3,467,000 
301 5,561,000 
1,196 47,987,000 











Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Organist, Richmond, Staten Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
Island, New York. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 1 $120.00 $60.00 $30.00 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 12 100.00 50.00 25.00 
7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 18th. Down Beat, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— Ill. Published by Down Beat Pub. Co. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Est. 1934. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
1 $80.00 $40.00 $20.00 11%x17. Type page, 10%x15%%. Published 
6 70.00 37.00 19.00 lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
12 60.00 34.00 18.00 none. Circulation (Publisher's State- 
Communications (Merger Communica- ment), (gross), 36,801. Rates— 
tions & Broadcast Engineering, Radio Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Engineering and Broadcast Engineer), 19 1 $310.00 $162.00 $85.00 
E. 47th St.. New York. Published by 6 290.00 153.00 80.00 
Bryan Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 12 270.00 143.00 75.00 


scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Educational 


Adams St., 





Magazine, 3( E. 


Chicago, Ill. Published by 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Ed : - : } 
; : 027 “ sani was Educational Music Bureau. Est. 1920. 

(ABC), Dec., 1937, 6,903, (gross), 8.762. Subscription, $1. Trim size 9x11%. Type 
Engineers, executives and other person- page, 7%x10. Published Sept 10, Nov. 1 
nel engaged in research, design, manu- Jan. 4 ‘Wer. 1 Forms close. 1 ae pre- 
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Your Railway Audience — Pre-selected and 


“Packaged” For You 


Ne matter whether you sell to one 
branch or to several branches of the 
railway industry, one or more of the 
Simmons-Boardman departmental railway 
publications enable you to select and 
reach without waste your particular rail- 
way audience. 


Because each of these publications is de- 
voted to the interests of one of the sev- 
eral branches of railway activity, they en- 
able railway men to choose and read the 
papers devoted to their particular prob- 
lems. That is why each publication has 
a specialized circulation of railway men 
who authorize, specify and influence pur- 
chases men who turn, month after 
month, to the Simmons-Boardman railway 
publications as invaluable sources of up- 
to-date information. Thus these publica- 
tions select for you by editorial appeal the 
specific groups of railway men who specify 
and influence the purchases of your 
products. 


Heavy Buying Needed 


Changing railway standards and economic 
conditions have made the railways in- 
creasingly conscious of the advantages of 
modern equipment and facilities. Because 
of this fact and the large amount of de- 
ferred buying which accumulated during 
recent lean years, the resumption of large- 
scale buying is imperative if the railroads 
are to continue to render the service the 
public demands. Substantial purchases of 
new locomotives, passenger cars and 
freight cars are urgently needed, not only 
to replace the large number of units over 
20 years old, but to build up depleted re- 
serves and assure an adequate supply of 
serviceable equipment with which to 
handle increased traffic. More than 67 
per cent of the locomotives, 44 per cent 
of the passenger cars and 42 per cent 
of the freight cars are over 20 years old. 
The large accumulation of deferred work 
in maintenance of roadway, track and 
structures, plus the growth of high-speed 
operations, point to the need for substan- 
tial expansion of activity. The record of 
extensive improvements in 1936 and 1937 
affords a good indication of what the rail- 
ways can be expected to do again—and to 
an even greater extent than in the past— 
as their business improves. 


Expanding Your Railway 
Orders 


The urgent need for large-volume railway 
buying emphasizes the necessity for a well- 
directed railway sales and advertising cam- 
paign to reach the men who are respons- 
ible for the purchases of your railway 
products. Every manufacturer who points 
out the economies and merits of his par- 
ticular products threugh continuous ad- 
vertising campaigns in the outstanding 
railway publications, will be in the 
best position to benefit from the 
future railway market and from the 
present opportunities for railway 
sales. And one or more of the five 
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Simmons - Boardman 
departmental railway 
publications 
described below pro- 
vide a direct and eco- 
nomical means of doing just that kind of 
a selling job. 


Railway Age (established 1856, published 
every Saturday) covers railway problems 
from the executive, operating, and mana- 
gerial standpoint, including purchases and 
stores department activities. It enables 
you to place your sales messages effective- 
ly before railway executives, operating 
officials, purchasing officers, and depart- 
ment heads. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer (established 
1832, published monthly) is devoted ex- 
clusively to the problems of the superin- 
tendents of motive power, mechanical en- 
gineers, master car builders, master 
mechanics and shop superintendents . 
the men who select and specify the prod- 
ucts used in the construction, maintenance, 
and repair of locomotives and cars, in- 
cluding shop equipment. 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
(founded 1884, published monthly) is de- 
voted exclusively to the problems of the 
chief engineers, engineers maintenance of 
way, division engineers, supervisors of 
bridges and buildings, supervisors water 
service, roadmasters and their staffs . 

the men who specify and influence pur- 
chases of the materials and equipment used 
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in the construction and 
maintenance of road- 
way, track, bridges, 
buildings and water 
supply facilities. 


Railway Electrical Engineer (established 
1909, published monthly) is devoted ex- 
clusively to the problems of the electrical 
department of the steam railways. It is 
read by the electrical officers, who specify, 
install and maintain shop electrical equip- 
ment, locomotive headlights, heavy elec- 
tric traction, air-conditioning equipment, 
train lighting, electric welding equipment, 
flood lighting, and many other electrical 
applications. 


Railway Signaling (founded 1908, pub- 
lished monthly) is edited for and read by 
the signal officers and their staffs, who 
are responsible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signaling, interlocking 
and centralized trafic control, and com- 
munication equipment. 


The specialized editorial service and cir- 
culation of these publications assure an 
attentive audience for you. Each publica- 
tion has won the interest and respect of 
railway men and is recognized as an au- 
thoritative source of railway information. 
In planning a sales campaign in the rail- 
way industry, therefore, consistent adver- 
tising in one or more of the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications will aid 
substantially to increase the volume of 
your railway sales. 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


30 Church Street, 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 
San Francisco 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 
Seattle 
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(See also Transit Industry) 
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Arnover total purchases by all 
rail carriers in the country showed 
great gains over the preceding years 
during 1936 and 1937, direct expendi- 
tures by Class I railroads of the United 
States in the first six months of 1938, 
for materials and supplies and equip- 
ment were 63 per cent under the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. Expenditures 
amounted to $199,588,000 in the first 
half of 1938, according to compilations 
made by Railway Age. This compares 
with similar purchases of $544,503,000 in 
the first six months of 1937, a decline of 
$345,000,000. 

Total buying from manufacturers in 
the first six months of 1938 was lower 
than the first halves of 1932 and 1933. 
1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, but higher 
than the first halves of 1932, and 1933. 

In 1937 total purchases by all Class 
I railroads for materials and equipment 
aggregated $1,153,088,000, as against $1,- 
044,898,000 in 1936 according to Railway 
Age. Gross capital expenditures amount- 
ed to $509,793,000 in 1937, as compared 
with $298,991,000 in 1936. 

J. J. Pelley, president, Asscciation of 
American Railroads, points out that in- 
creased revenues and a return of normal 
traffic would bring about a resumption 
of railroad buying in large volume 
which, in turn, would stimulate indus- 
trial activity throughout the nation and 
the re-employment of thousands of 
workers. To build one freight car, he 
says, requires materials from 31 differ- 
ent states and provides 1,987 man-hours 
of employment, approximately a year’s 
work for one man. To build one locomo- 
tive provides 50 men with full time work 
for one year, and requires materials 
drawn from more than thirty states. 

In the United States alone there are 
about 1,224 railroads having 240,104 
miles of line and 417,710 miles of track. 
Of this total mileage, about 95 per cent 
is operated by the 144 Class I railroads 
—those with operating revenues of $1,- 
000,000 or more annually. This group 
accounts for about 97 per cent of the 
total revenues of the industry. 

According to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Association of American 
Railroads, $26,063,943,472 was the invest- 
ment in the Class I railroad property 
in 1937. This total is exclusive of switch- 
ing and terminal companies. 

Operating revenues of these railroads 
in 1937 totaled $4,166,068,600, having de- 
clined from over $6,000,000,000 in 1926, 
but increased 2.79 per cent over the 
1936 figure of $4,052,734,139. Operating ex- 
penses in 1937 were $3,119,064,323, hav- 
ing declined from over $4,500,000,000 in 
1926, and increased $187,639,267 or 6.4 
over 1936. Consecutive gains have been 
registered since the 1933 low point, but 
1938- will, in all probability, be lower 
than 1937. 

Second only to labor, the largest item 
in the railroads’ operating expense is 





Purchases of Fuel, Materials and 
Supplies, by All Railroads, 1937 


FUEL 


MeCMeIMOUS COR) ..ccccccccess $223,550,850 
BRERTERRO GOR .cccccccccccs 3,980,174 
TO OE eee 67,175,860 
CD cos nenensenudeesakakee 5,437,557 
7 eo" 2 ON eee ee 3,055,127 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
St Ce pes nehtencaabheiee 61,577,267 
Switch and bridge ties....... 7,069,650 
Timber and lumber........... 36,351,772 
All other forest products.... 3,782,820 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Steel rail, new and s.h....... 45,700,532 
Wheels, axles and tires...... 31,202,594 
Frogs, switches, crossings 

— gf =e rae 14,015,660 


Track fastenings and bolts, 
spikes, tie plates, rail 


Rs. GO. cnc cvecscceses 37,224,705 
Iron bridges, turn tables, 
WETUOCCUITOL GOOG cccccscsces 4,227,359 


Bar iron and steel, spring 

steel, tool steel, unfabricated 

rolled shapes, wire netting 

and chain, except light coil; 

boiler, firebox, tank, and 

sheet iron and steel, all 

DE sevtuhdsns oesnesnusens 31,896,103 
Forgings and pressed parts 

for locomotives .........+.. 4,112,945 
Car forgings, iron and steel, 

and fabricated or shaped 

anes GE Gin s 6000006000000 17,116,581 


Flues and tubes for boilers.. 5,904,196 
Telegraph, telephone and ra- 

TS | GS 2,681,781 
Interlocking and signal mate- 

PENN. bh600n06c0vec onendaseees 16,573,281 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, 

eee aa re * 12,153,770 
Springs for locomotives and 

BG ac ccanedsteekeschwentes 3,954,634 


Locomotive and car castings, 
beams, couplers, frames and 
Oe WO ha a4 bcs neneecan ... 64,323,703 
Track and roadway tools, 
miscellaneous track mate- 
rial, wire fencing; motor, 
hand, push and velocipede 


 ,L 2. _—ereeree 6,867,111 
Machinery and repair parts, 

including all power driven 

shop machinery ........... 5,367,478 
Machinery, boilers, repair parts 

and all other iron and steel 

SEE. csonvsndauscsetadsse 10,039,758 
Pipe, iron and steel, and fit- 

DE ¢ettece cc baweseee eee 7,164,146 
Hardware and nails.......... 5,015,093 
Hand and small machine 

 § fare 8,272,77 
Air brake material........... 12,119,360 
Mechanical appliances for lo- 

eae 13,781,679 
Automotive equipment and 

MD dca edctuaeh dda kké ive 5,629,235 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CRI act cadres ates Antal wots Sith aie 1,959,895 
Lubricating oils and grease, 

illuminating _ oils, boiler 

compound, waste .......... 19,969,601 
Nonferrous metals and prod- 

Pe dndieddneeadeasanswd ean 28,272,450 
0” ee ere 11,386,362 
Electrical materials ......... 17,812,359 
Stationery and printing...... 17,051,954 
Commissarv supplies ........ 20,028,189 
Rubber and leather goods.... 8,369,141 
Glass. drugs, chemicals and 

painters’ supplies.......... 32,903,739 
Arch brick for locomotives.. 3.052.705 
Passenger car trimmings..... 10,483,164 
Locomotive, train and station 

REPRE YE Em 10,758,810 
All other miscellaneous pur- 

Ge Nok caievedgesnchanees 30,647,574 
in Se ecsvkescececkekan $990.021.494 


—Railway Age. 











for materials and supplies. Normally 
spending an average of $1,300,000,000 an- 
nually for fuel, materials and supplies 
used in every-day operation, the figure, 
for Class I railroads, dropped to $635,- 
959,121 in 1933, and since then has risen 
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to $966,383,000 in 1937. 

A range of some 100,000 different 
items is embraced by these totals. In 
the case of bituminous coal, for exam- 
ple, Class I railroads buy about 23 per 
cent of the country’s production. Of the 
total nat‘onal production, railroads con- 
sume 19 per cent of the fuel oil; 20 per 
cent of the timber cut and 17 per cent 
of the iron and steel output. Under 
broad classifications, the accompanying 
chart shows the main divisions of the 
railroads’ purchases. 

Net income of $98,526,717 was re- 
ported by Class I railways for 1937, ac- 
cording to annual reports of the carriers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This compared with a 1936 net in- 
come of $165,483,528. Net railway oper- 
ating income last year was $590,180,565. 
as compared with $667,174,159 in 1936. 

Class I railways for the first five 
months of 1938 reported a net income 
deficit of $165,299,371, after fixed 
charges, and other deductions, as com- 
pared with a net income of $20,536,369 
for the corresponding 1937 period. For 
May, 1938, there was a net income deficit 
of $25,502,501 as compared with a net 
income of $1,321,939 for the same month 
in 1937. 

In so-called normal times, railroads 
have furnished direct employment to 
more than 1,750,000 workers and have 
had annual payrolls of nearly $3,000,000,- 
000. For Class I railroads, total employ- 
ment in 1937 was 1,115,077. In the same 
year they paid out $1,195,323,000 in 
wages. 

Added to the vast annual expenditure 
for materials and supplies, the railroads 
in the six years from 1932 to 1937, in- 
clusive, spent $1,480,939,000 for additions 
and improvements to properties. These 
annual totals ranged from a high of 
$509,939,000 in 1937 to a low of $103,- 
947,000 in 1933. These amounts were 
spent on rolling stock (locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars), and road- 
way and structures (rail, track material, 
shops, stations, etc.), all charged to the 
capital account of the property invest- 
ment. 

The expenditures made by the Class I 
railroads in 1937 for maintenance of 
their roadway and structures amounted 
to $495,593,000. This total represented 
an increase of $41,000,000 over the corre- 
sponding 1936 figure and an increase of 
$102,000,000 over 1935. 

Expenditures for maintenance of 
equipment in 1937, amounting to $826,- 
710,533, likewise were larger than in 
the four preceding years. The 1937 total 
showed an increase of approximately 
$33,711,200 above 1936, $134,000,000 over 
1935, and $178,000,000 over 1934. 

During the first six months of 1938, 
railroads spent $195,616,247 for mainte- 
nance of way and $331,749,388 for main- 
tenance of equipment. 

The Census of Manufactures for 1935 
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covered 14 establishments producing 
locomotives other than electric, not 
made in railroad repair shops, valued at 
$17,383,347. This compared with 16 
plants in 1931 with products valued at 
$22,118,636. There were 150 piants in 
1935 producing $100,542,275 worth of 
electric and steam railroad cars, not 
built in railroad The produc- 
tion in 1931 totaled $99,657,122 by 152 
plants. 

The census makes a separate report 
on railroad repair shops, not including 
round houses in which incidental re- 
pairs are made but no machine shop 
work is performed. In 1935 there were 
416 railroad repair shops doing 


shops. 


steam 


work valued at $371,699,435 which is 
comprised of cost of materials and 
labor. In 1931 there were 1,783 shops 


completing work valued at $678,922,342. 


Establishments engaged in the build- 
ing and repair of railway cars in the 
United States reported a substantial in- 
crease in employment and a striking 
increase in production in 1935 as com- 
pared with 1933, according tothe Census 
of Manufactures. These establishments 
employed 21,481 wage earners in 1935, 
an increase of 50.6 per cent 14,266 
reported for 1933, and their wages, $25,- 


over 


755,674, exceeded the 193: figure, $14,- 
710,122, by 75.1 per cent The total 


value of cars and other products made 
and receipts for repair work done in this 
industry in 1935 amounted to $100,- 
542,275, which exceeded by 117.9 per cent 
the corresponding value reported for 
1933. In 1935, 8,947 steam railroad cars, 
valued at $25,308,413, were built, and the 


total receipts for repair work amounted 
to $47,531,540 
Railway Age points out that 75 new 


locomotives were on order as of July 1, 
1938, with 228 on July 1 of 
the preceding year. Orders for freight 
declined from 45,090 to 8,024: and 
for passenger cars from 456 to 107. The 
value of materials received from man 
ufacturers declined from $371,183,000 to 


compared 


cars 


$164,282.000, or 56 per cent 

Rail renewals in 1937 totaled about 
1,030,000 tons against 921,298 tons in 
1936, while crosstie renewals in 1937 


were about 48,000,000 compared with 47,- 
the Despite this 
even a an- 


361,015 previous year. 


uptrend, most conservative 


alysis points to large deficiencies in rail 


and tie renewals—some 3,000,000 tons 
of rail and around $0,000,000 crossties, 
says Railway Age 


Obsolescence among railroads has be- 
come a huge factor necessitating large 
expenditures in the next several years 
For example, more than 64 per cent of 
the locomotives of Class I railroads are 
more than 20 years old and all of these 
are obsolete in the light of modern 
steam locomotive improvements. There 
are now 206 units of equipment (switch- 
ing locomotives, light-weight trains and 
rail cars) powered by 248 Diesel en- 
gines and the trend is greater 
purchases of this type of power. 


toward 
Because replacements have lagged in 
recent years, a large proportion of both 
passenger and freight 
In spite of innovations 
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cars are obsolete. 


and improve- 


ments in passenger equipment, air con- 
ditioning, high-speed service, and re- 
duced fares, passenger revenues declined 
$3,521,496 in the first half of 1938. Fur- 
ther capital expenditures for moderniza- 
tion and improvement are required to 
continue the work of winning travelers 
back to the railroads. 

Obsolescence is a big factor in the 
passenger car inventory, of which 42.3 
per cent is more than 20 years old. In 
passenger cars, the trend is toward 
light-weight construction. At the end 
of 1933, only 404 railroad-owned cars 
were air conditioned. On June 30, 1938, 
according to the Car Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, there were 
5,700 railroad-owned or leased cars, and 
this represents only 15 per cent of all 
railroad-owned passenger carrying cars 
In addition, there are 4,941 Pullman- 
owned cars air conditioned, or about 57 
per cent of those owned by Pullman. 


On August 1, 1938, Class I railways 
had a total of 1,437,259 serviceable 
freight cars. In order to get a complete 


picture of freight car availability, there 
should be added to these figures about 
300,000 freight carrying cars that are 
not directly owned or leased by steam 
railways, but are owned and operated 
by the so-called refrigerator companies 
and by private car lines. This would 
make a total of more than 1,800,000 
freight cars actually available for ser- 
vice. 

Car loadings in the first 31 weeks of 
1938 were 21.62 per cent below 1937. In 


the first 31 weeks of 1938 loadings to- 
taled 17,087,250, a loss of 5,711,010, com- 
pared with 22,798,260 for the same 


period in 1937. 

Because of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s opera- 
tions are divided between several dis- 
tinct departments, including executive, 
legal, treasury, purchases and stores, 
transportation, mechanical, electrical, 
signal and engineering, the latter being 
subdivided into construction and main- 
tenance departments. Since the work 
of transportation, mechanical, electri- 
cal and signal and engineering depart- 
ments is so intimately connected, they 
frequently considered as a group 
which is designated the operating de- 
partment. The operating department 
may also include either the purchasing 
department or the stores department or 
both. 


are 


Executive Department 

The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with the 
selection of materials and equipment 
delegated so far as possible, and 
judgment regarding the technology of 
materials is almost always delegated. 
The executives, however, personally ini- 
tiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 


are 


quire departures from standard practice 
or policy. This is especially the case 
with construction projects, appropria- 
tions for new equipment, special ma- 
chinery, etc. 

New materials often receive prelim- 
inary or final action by committees on 
standards or by committees composed of 
the heads of several departments or 
their special] representatives. The atten- 
tion which executives personally give 
and the authority they exercise in the 
selection and authorization of new ma- 
terials and equipment is frequently un- 
der-estimated. 


Purchasing 

The purchasing department of a rail- 
road is a highly developed organization 
in charge of a well-trained and responsi- 
ble executive officer, often a vice-presi- 
dent. The function of the department 
is to negotiate for and purchase mate- 
rials and equipment which are requisi- 
tioned by officers of the various using 
departments. This is done by the bid 
system in which prices are requested 
from recognized sources of supply, usu- 
ally indicating by brand or otherwise 
the quality or standard of the goods 
wanted. Thus, one of the principal spe- 
cific tasks of the purchasing officer is to 
conserve his company’s dollars through 
intelligent investment in such materials 
and equipment in collaboration with 
using departments. Through the broad, 
practical knowledge of materials and 
equipment which the purchasing of- 
ficer gains by regular contact with nu- 
merous manufacturers, he is often able to 
advise or help the actual user in the 
choice of a product, especially with re- 
spect to its competitive value from an 
investment standpoint. 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and often the fuel agent 
and commissary agent Railway 
Purchases and Stores. 

Many requisitions for staple or speci- 
fication materials for replenishment of 
running stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the va- 
rious operating departments. 

The railroad stationer is depended 
upon to keep all office workers supplied 
with items of stationery and often cer- 
tain types of office equipment. 

Railroad buying is made complex by 
the maze of departmental influences. In 
general, railroad buying is more high- 
ly organized than that of other fields. 


says 


Mechanical Department 

The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned almost entirely with the 
design, construction and maintenance 
of locomotives, cars and their auxiliary 
equipment, together with the shop 
equipment needed for their maintenance. 
This involves keeping in operation 44,- 
172 locomotives, 37,841 passenger cars 
and 1,708,030 freight cars owned by 
Class I railways as of June 30, 1938. 

Of approximately 370,000 buildings 
and structures owned by the railroads, 
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*The Purchasing Agent. 


“ORDER 


@ The Purchasing Department alone issues actual orders in the railroad field—because, as The Market 


are the best barometer of the effectiveness of your sales plans . . . 


Data Book states, the Purchasing Agent is the final judge of competitive values. 


® Railroads always represent one of America’s biggest industrial buyers. Their everyday needs for 
operation and maintenance are tremendous. High-speed trains and other new trends in transportation, 
constantly being developed, augment the vast range of desirable business regularly available in the rail- 


road field to aggressive industrial suppliers. 


@ The Purchasing Department stands between requirements and orders. Its function is to investigate 
every known source of supply in its relation to the needs of the using departments, and to ascertain what 
materials and equipment serve best at lowest cost. 
@ Until you have convinced the Purchasing Department carried a total of twenty articles that were personally 
written by prominent railroad officials. 

@ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has thor- 
ough coverage among Purchases and Stores Officers of 


the railroads. It is a member of the A. B. C. Its high 
standing among its readers is further evident in its sub- 


of the performance ability and the dollar-for-dollar value 
of your products, you have failed to complete your sell- 
ing job because you have overlooked the efficient buying 
job that the railroads always do. So important is this 
job of buying to the railroads that here alone among all isi ; 

: scription renewal rate, which consistently runs higher 


industries it is the rule rather than the exception that ; , oo 
incense Bi than 90 per cent. Its effectiveness for advertisers is in- 
Purchasing Officers are executive officers. dicated by the large group of leading manufacturers that 


use space in it regularly. 


@ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is printed 


on 80-lb. double-coated enamel paper stock. It has al- 


@ RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES serves ex- 
clusively the specialized interests of Purchases and Stores 
Officers of the railroads. It has a friendly, personalized ways maintained the highest standards of mechanical 
contact that is unique. Its editorial material comes al- excellence. It is outstanding in this respect. The most 


most entirely from its readers. A single issue recently effective reproduction of advertising is always assured. 





Rai 
Purchases # Stores 
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3,600 are locomotive repair shops and 
their auxiliary buildings and 1,680 are 
car shops and their auxiliary buildings, 
such as machine, erecting, blacksmith, 
boiler, and tank shops. In addition 
there are 1,500 power plants, numerous 
engine houses and car repair yards. 

The mechanical department is under 
the immediate jurisdiction of a super- 
intendent of motive power or general 
mechanical superintendent whose staff 
consists of district mechanical super- 
intendents, master mechanics, general 
foremen, shop superintendents, mechan- 
ical engineers, production engineers and 
others. These men are responsible for 
the preparation of mechanical depart- 
ment requisitions and materials specifi- 
cations; they recommend and advise re- 
garding shop tools and machinery, the 
installation of new devices, locomotive 
specialties, car appliances and all facil- 
ities that pertain to the design, opera- 
tion and repair of motive power or roll- 
ing stock. 

Materials and equipment used by the 
mechanical department include such 
items as machine tools, general shop 
equipment, locomotive cranes, car spe- 
cialties, locomotive specialties, oils and 
greases, waste, fire-brick, small tools, 
traveling cranes, castings of iron, steel, 
malleable and brass, paints, varnishes, 
fuel, steel bars, plates and welding equip- 
ment. 


Engineering Department 

The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for the construction and main- 
tenance of tracks, buildings, bridges and 
water supplies and all other fixed rail- 
road facilities. This department is in 
charge of a chief engineer, while di- 
rectly under and reporting to him, 
are an engineer of construction and an 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
engineers of bridges, of buildings and of 
water service report directly to the chief 
engineer, as well as to the engineers of 
construction and of maintenance of way 
on matters relating to their particular 
work. District engineers, who have 
jurisdiction over several divisions, re- 
port to general superintendents and also 
to the engineer ef maintenance of way. 
The division engineer is in charge of 
engineering work of the division. Under 
him are ‘supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water ser- 
vice. 

Requisitions to cover engineering ma- 
terials and equipment originate with 
division officers or with members of the 
chief engineer's staff, and are approved 
by officers higher in rank. 

Changes in methods due to wide- 
spread modernization have established 
important trends in the railroad engi- 
neering field. In 1923, railroads adopted 
a comprehensive program of moderniza- 
tion and improvement. Considerable 
headway was made until lowered traffic 
during the depression caused a backset 
which is now being overcome. Aver- 
age investment in road and equipment 
per mile of ralway line operated was 
$70,237 in 1916. It has risen steadily 
and for the year 1937 was $107,566. 
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Inauguration of high speed stream- 
lined trains has necessitated heavier 
rails and improved roadbed. The aver- 
age weight of rail per yard, according 
to Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance, is now 91.29 pounds, with the 
trend toward 112-lb. and 131-lb. sections. 

Maintenance of way departments, ac- 
cording to Railway Age, are becoming 
laboratories in which materials, appli- 
ances, methods and forms of organiza- 
tion are being subjected more and more 
to investigation. To illustrate what is 
happening in organization, one large rail- 
road has substituted motorized floating 
gangs for all section gangs. Several new 
types of mechanical tampers were intro- 
duced recently. Some roads have experi- 
mented with butt-welded rails over long 
stretches and others have installed im- 
proved rail-joint bars to reduce wear at 
joints. 

Typical equipment and materials pur- 
chased annually for the engineering de- 
partment include coaling stations, loco- 
motive cranes, rail-laying cranes, power 
shovels, track motor cars, cast iron pipe, 
steel and wrought iron pipe, pipe fit- 
tings, valves, water and oil tanks, 
pumps, building materials and equip- 
ment, lumber, dump cars, ballast spread- 
ers, welding equipment, electric and 
pneumatic tools, air compressors, elec- 
tric generator plants, stationary en- 
gines, concrete mixers, structural and 
reinforcing steel, tools of all kinds, tool 
grinders, frogs, switches and crossings, 
rails and rail fastenings, paint and 
painting equipment. 

About 1,400,000,000 gallons of water 
are consumed daily by the railroads, of 
which about 1,000,000,000 are used in 
locomotives. The water is supplied 
through 15,000 pumping plants. Some 
30,000 or more pumps are used in water 
service, while the total number in all 
classes of railroad service is over 150,- 
000. Some 1,500 water plants have 
equipment for water treating to remove 
scale-forming solids before the water is 
delivered to locomotives. 

Since the first large-scale federal par- 
ticipation in the work of eliminating 
grade crossings in 1933, 2,804 grade 
crossings had been eliminated or author- 
ized for elimination under the federal 
program up to October 31, 1937; in ad- 
dition, approximately 7,000 were elim- 
inated during 1933-1936 by state and 
local authorities and the railroads, 
largely through abandonment of rail- 
road branch lines or relocation of high- 
ways; and, on the other hand, 3,165 new 
crossings were opened. Consequently, 
on January 1, 1937, there remained on 
Class I railroads 232,902 grade crossings 
compared with 233,701 on January 1, 
1926, and 237,183 on January 1, 1933. 
The demand for greater safety and re- 
duced delays at crossings is so incessant 
that additional vast sums will have to 
be expended in continuance of the pro- 
gram. The average cost per project runs 
from $85,000 to $90,000, according to 
Railway Age. 


Railway Signaling 
Increased traffic and higher train 
speeds are setting the stage for a large 
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volume of signaling construction and 
rehabilitation during the next few 
years. New developments in signaling 
facilities afford a fertile field for capital 
expenditures. Among new trends in this 
field are cab signaling, centralized traffic 
control along with automatic interlock- 
ing and car retarders. 

The field of railway signaling com- 
prises equipment developed for sev- 
eral purposes. Interlocking selects and 
protects routes through terminals, cross- 
ings and junctions. Automatic block 
signaling protects trains against colli- 
sions and spaces them to accommodate 
the maximum number safely. Central- 
ized trafic control, a combination of 
interlocking and signaling in which 
passing track and junction switches are 
power-operated, moves trains over an 
entire division without written orders. 
Automatic train control gives the en- 
gineman constant information on the 
track condition ahead and automatical- 
ly applies the air brakes if he overlooks 
a danger signal. Car retarder systems 
operate switches in gravity classifica- 
tion yards and control car speeds when 
rolling down the hump into the classi- 
fication tracks. Highway crossing sig- 
nals inform highway travelers of the 
approach of a train. 

During 1937, signal construction in- 
creased 47 per cent, as compared with 
1936, the number of units of equipment 
placed in service totaling 6,599, as com- 
pared with 4,489 during 1936, according 
to Railway Age. This is still far short 
of normal. Units placed in service in 
1929 were 16,223 and in 1930, 17,499. 

Major items of this equipment placed 
in service during 1937 included 2,111 
automatic signals; 2,683 crossing sig- 
nals, 378 interlocking levers, 579 sig- 
nals at remote and centralized control 
as well as at automatic plants and 406 
spring switches. A total of 1,224 instal- 
lations of automatic protection at high- 
way-railroad grade crossings was com- 
pleted in the United States and Can- 
ada in 1937, against 1,071 the previous 
year. 

The signal department is responsible 
for installation and maintenance of all 
devices and facilities employed in con- 
nection with railway and signaling and 
interlocking systems. This department 
is in charge of a signal engineer un- 
der whom there are signal supervisors, 
inspectors, signal maintainers and oth- 
ers. Equipment purchased for this de- 
partment, in addition to general items 
mentioned before, include batteries, wire, 
conduit, insulators, testing instruments, 
paint and varnishes, poles, crossarms, 
guy anchors and lightning arresters. 


Electrical Department 


The electrical department has juris- 
diction over the installation, operation 
and repair of railway electrical equip- 
ment with the exception of signaling, 
telephone and telegraph apparatus. This 
department is in charge of an electrical 
engineer under whom are electrical su- 
pervisors, shop electricians, electric 
welding supervisors, car lighting in- 
spectors and others. 

The men in this department are in- 
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Chart showing the trend of railway purchases, less new equipment, for the items of fuel, rail, ties, an 
months for the years of 1935-1938 inclusive. 


follows that of railway income. 


terested directly in power plant equip- 
ment, motor drives for machine tools, 
electric welding facilities, car lighting, 
classification yard and building illumi- 
nation and in a great variety of special 
material adapted for the generation, 
control and use of electric power. 

The stepping up of repair activity and 
the need for modern shop equipment are 
creating an immediately larger demand 
for motors and control apparatus. Gas 
and electric welding and cutting have 
revolutionized shop methods and are be- 
coming widely used in the maintenance 
of way and construction fields. 

The rapid expansion of air condition- 
ing has increased the demand for new 
electrical equipment in the form of bat- 
teries, motors, control apparatus, im- 
proved generator drive and terminal fa- 
cilities. Electrical drive has proved to 
be the most practicable drive for cars 
and locomotives using oil and gas en- 
gines of more than 250 hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotives and the grow- 
ing number of Diesel-electric stream- 
lined trains have created an important 
market. Electrical equipment is being 
used on a growing scale for automatic 
electrically operated and _ controlled 
pumping stations, coaling and sanding 
stations, etc. 


General 


In addition to the large direct pur- 
chases made by railroads, there is an 
indirect railway market of great mag- 
nitude for material purchased by con- 
tractors for railway use and by rail- 
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Purchase and Stores. 
all-other-material by 


—Railwa 


Net operating income is shown by the heavy line illustrating how the trend in purchases 


way supply manufacturers. The needs 
of the latter are influenced by railway 
developments, such as the use of al- 
loys, special materials, heat treatment 
facilities, etc.; the requirements for 
raw materials, small tools, machine 
tools, and shop equipment are analogous 
to those of the railroads. 

Ten per cent of the carloads hauled 
by railroads consist of miscellaneous 
materials and supplies for their own 
use. In distributing these vast amounts 
of materials and supplies economically, 
railroads use practically all known types 
of industrial haulage equipment such 
as tractors, trailers, lift trucks, material 
platforms and boxes, crane trucks, high- 
way motor trucks and motorcycles. 
Some of the larger trunk lines main- 
tain a unified delivery service around 
their premises usually under the juris- 
diction of the stores department. 

Modern materials handling methods 
have been extended to railroad freight 
houses, where handling losses may off- 
set revenues collected by the railroad for 
the complete haul. The increase in less- 
than-carload shipments added to the 
handling problems around freight 
houses and terminals. Practically all 
types of modern mechanical handling 
equipment now are serving here effec- 
tively. 

Railway motor transport’s progress in 
1937 was greater than at any time since 
railroads became interested in highway 
transportation. Added to the use of 
buses and trucks as feeders for freight 
and passenger rail service, rail motor- 
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ization has progressed through the ex- 
pansion of store door delivery. Dur- 
ing that year, railroads and their sub- 
sidiaries and motor transport com- 
panies ordered 771 buses, 1,692 units of 
highway freight equipment, 220 tractors, 
234 trailers and 198 automobiles, accord- 
ing to a survey by Railway Age. 

Railroads offer one of the largest mar- 
kets for office equipment, stationery 
supplies and printing, due to the fact 
that there is probably no other busi- 
ness or industry which has to per- 
form so much clerical work caused by 
general railroad routine and govern- 
mental influences requiring reports and 
statements unknown to private busi- 
ness. Various business machines are 
aiding the railroads in effecting office 
economies. Company stationers in col- 
laboration with accounting department 
officers and other executives influence 
the purchase of this equipment and all 
office supplies and printing, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. 

Railway dining cars serve approxi- 
mately twenty-five million meals a year. 
This involves a tremendous outlay for 
foods and drinks of all kinds, as well 
as dining room and kitchenware, includ- 
ing table linen, silverware, glassware, 
etc. 


Associations 
Allied Railway Supply 
P. O. Box 5522, Chicago. 
American Railway Bridge & Building 
Association, 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 
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American Railway 
ciation, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 

American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Electrical Section of the Association 
of American Railroads, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Railway Appliance Manufacturers’ As 


Engineering Asso- 


sociation, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
caZzo. 

Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Roadmasters’ & Maintenance of Way 
Association, 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 

Track Supply Association, 332 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Western Railways Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 
. . » Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 
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Survey of Sales Possibilities for Steel 
Manufacturers in the Steam Railroad 
Field. 

A study available from Railway Pur- 
chases and Stores. 


Railway Outlook. 

A bulletin issued currently by Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
giving data regarding the market sit- 
uation in the various branches of the 
railway industry. 


A Year Book of Railroad Information. 
A compilation of facts and history 
regarding all phases of railroad opera- 
tion. Issued by Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 


Railway Market Data. 

This Simmons-Boardman booklet dis- 
cusses the present situation and buying 
needs in the various branches of the 
railway market. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church 8St., 
New York. Pubiished by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp Est. 1879 Price 
cloth binding, $5; leather, $7. Trim size, 
S\%xll*s Type page, 64x10 Last edi- 
tion, 1937. Agency discounts, 0-2. N.I 
report on request Circulation 
Statement), 2,400. Rates 1 

pages, $225; 12 pages, $1 
$165: 32 pages, $150 


lishers 
$300 ] 
pages 


Excavating Engineer. 
(See ENGINSBERING CONSTRUCTION.) 


Iron Age. 
(See IRON AND STEEL.) 
Cyclopedia, 3° 


Locomotive Chureh St., 


New York published by Simmons 
Roardman Pub. Co Est. 1905 Subscrip- 
tion, cloth binding, $5; leather, $7 Trim 
size, 84xll*% Type size, 64x10 1938 
edition ready for distribution. Next edi- 
tion, 1941 Agency discount, 0-2. 
N.LA.A. report on request Circulation 
(Publisher's Statement), 35,000 Rates 

1 page, $300; 4 pages, $225; 12 pages, 
$190; 16 pages, $165; 32 pages, $150 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 
33rd St., New York. Published by Rail- 
way Equipment & Publication Co. Est. 
1895 Subscription, $6. Trim size, 4x 
5%. Type page, 3%x5. Published quar- 
terly, Jan., Apr., July and Oct. Forms 
close 20th preceding mo Circulation 
(ABC), 11,253, (gross), 12,451. Executive, 


financial and legal, 4%; operating, 4%: 


purchasing, 12%; mechanical, 28%; engi- 
neering and signal, 39%; others, 13%. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 a 
2 80.00 42.50 . 
56.25 31.25 $25.00 
% page accepted only on yearly con- 
tracts. 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York. 


Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1856. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished every Saturday. Forms close 





Saturday preceding. Agency discounts, 


0-2 N.LA.A. report on request. Mem- 
ber A. B. PF Circulation (ABC), 8,560, 
(gross), 9,238. Executive dept., 10%: 
operating dept., 17% purchasing dept., 
-%: traffic dept... 7%; mechanical dept., 


10%; engineering dept.. 8%; banking 
houses, contractors, railway supply com- 
panies, mfgrs. of buses, trucks and ac- 
cessories, 29%: others, 17% tates 1 
page, $275; 13 pages, $220; 26 pages, $200; 
5 $175 


additional data, see 


ol pages 

For 
Railway & Marine News. 

(See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING.) 

Railway Electrical Engineer, 30 Church 
St.. New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 28th preceding. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
0-2 N.LA.A. report on request. Mem- 
aor A. BF Circulation (ABC), 3,188, 
3.358. Chief electricians, elec- 
tricians, and ass'ts, 63%; foremen and in- 
spectors, 16%: motive power, 2%; engi- 
3%; contractors and supply, 7%: 
others, 9%. Rates—1 page, $160; 6 pages, 
$115; 12 pages, $100; 24 pages, $95. 

For additional data, see page 328. 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago. Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th is ae A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. 10 
days Member A B. P Circula- 
tion (ABC), 6560, (gross), 7,022. Offi- 


cers and superintendents, 5%; engineers, 


page 328 


(gross), 


neers, 


14%: road masters, 23%: supervisors and 
inspectors, 6%; foremen, 39%; others, 
13%. tates—Less than 3 pages a year, 
$250; 6 pages, $180; 12 pages, $160; 24 
pages. $150. 

For additional data, see page 328. 


Engineering and Maintenance 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. 


Railway 
Cyclopedia, 
Published by 
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Corp. Est. 1921. Subscription, cloth bind- 
ing, $5; leather, $7. Trim size, 84x11‘. 
Type size, 64%x10. Fourth edition in prep- 
aration N. L. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discount, 0-2. Rates—1 
page, $300; 4 pages, $225; 12 pages, $190; 
16 pages, $165; 32 pages, $150. 

For additional data, see page 328. 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church 
St.. New York. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1832. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 2nd. Forms close 24th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2, 10 days. Member 
A. B. P. N.LA.A. report on request. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 5,323, (gross), 5,685. 
General superintendents of motive pow- 
er, master mechanics, etc., 18%; inspec- 
tors, 7%; foremen, 42%; miscellaneous in 


mechanical department, 13%; executives, 
1%; others, 16% Rates—Il1 page, $225; 
6 pages, $165; 12 pages, $150; 24 pages, 


$135. 

For additional data, see page 328. 
Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago. Published by Edw. 
Wray. Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7 3/16x10 3/16. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 13-2 N.LA.A. report on re- 
quest Circulation «ABC), 1,163, (gross), 


1,672. Purchasing agents, 17%; store- 

keepers, 52%; other officials, 5%; supply, 

etc., 20%; others, 6% Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $65.00 $32.50 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 

12 100.00 55.00 30.00 

For additional data, see page 331. 


Railway Signaling, 105 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago. Published by the Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist Thursday. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. 

\ A. statement on request. Mem- 


ber A. B. P Circulation (ABC), 3,793, 
(gross), 4,048. Signal engineers, 5%; su- 
pervisors and inspectors, 22%: maintain- 
etc., 52%: engineers, 2%: executives, 
2%; supply companies, etc., 11%; others, 
6% Rates—Less than 3 pages a year, 
$200; 3 pages, $170; 6 pages, $150; 12 
pages. $135; 24 pages, $125. 

For additional data, see page 328 
Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 


ers, 


Est. 1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8144x11l%k&. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Swern), 8,680, 
(zross). 9,264, tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $144.00 $82.00 $50.00 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 

Time Saver Transportation Guide, 309 S. 
13th St., Omaha, Neb. Published by B. M. 


Barndollar. Subscription $3.50. Type 

page, 4%4x6%. Published Ist. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $22.50 $11.25 $5.63 
6 21.60 10.80 5.40 
12 18.00 9.00 4.50 

CANADA 
Canadian Transportation (formerly Ca- 


Marine World), 70 
Published by Acton 


nadian Railway & 
sond St., Toronto, 2. 


Burrows Company. Est. 1898. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Discounts, none. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 1,784, (gross), 2,158, Of- 
ficers and companies, 21%; operating 
officials, 23%: supply houses, 10%; traffic 
officials, 15%: mechanical officials, 12%; 
engineering, 6%; others, 12%. tates— 
consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $78.00 $43.70 $31.20 
8 66.00 36,95 26.40 
12 60.00 33.60 24.00 
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Refrigerating Industries 






(See also Air Conditioning: Electrical; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





Te use of refrigeration for ice mak- 
ing and producing low temperatures for 
various purposes has greatly expanded, 
and in every year since 1890 there has 
been an increase, in spite of periods of 
depressed business conditions. 

According to the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, in 1935 there 
were 275 manufacturers of refrigerat- 
ing and ice-making apparatus, whose 
products for that year had a total value 
of $224,113,941. 

Manufacture of ice refrigerators in 
1935 totaled $6,895,191, as compared to 
$4,045,886 in 1933; commercial refrig- 
erators, water coolers, food display 
cases, etc., accounted for $3,222,793, 
and industrial ice making and refrig- 
erating machines and apparatus totaled 
$6,570,459. Air conditioning unit sys- 
tems were valued at $4,212,026. 

The Census of Manufactures reports 
that 3,850 ice manufacturers were oper- 
ating in 1935, as compared with 3,699 
in 1933. They purchased materials, fuel 
and electric energy in that year to the 
amount of $28,020,591, and manufac- 
tured products valued at $128,385,457, 
compared with $139,263,119 in 1933. 
The total output of manufactured ice 
made for sale by the ice industry alone 
amounted to 32,659,831 tons, as com- 
pared with 33,969,942 tons in 1933. 
These figures do not include natural 
ice of which a considerable tonnage 
was harvested in the natural ice pro- 
ducing sections. 

The Refrigerating Machinery Associa- 
tion reported in 1936 the sale of 16,702 
machines, with a total tonnage capacity 
of 124,666 tons. 

The American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers reports total cold stor- 
age capacity of 705,000,000 cu. ft., of 
which 320,000,000 cu. ft. is in public 
warehouses, for 1935. 

The use of ice refrigerator cars is 
still dominant, requiring about 15,000, 
000 tons of ice a year for 35,000 rail- 
way owned cars and an indeterminate 
but much larger number of privately 
owned freight cars. The number of 
mechanical freight cars in use is neg- 
ligible. The number of refrigerated 
passenger cars at the first of 1936 was 
5,819. 

Refrigeration an essential process 
in the manufacture of a large and grow- 
ing list of commodities and for many 
other uses where control of temperature 
is desired. Over two hundred indus- 
tries and businesses now use refrigera- 
tion as an essential part of their proc- 
ess, according to Ice and Refrigeration, 
including the following: 


Abattoirs Chemicals 

\ir conditioning Clubs 

\musements Cold Storage 

Apartments Commissaries 
king Condenseries 

Bottling Confectioners 

I wing Creameries 

Canning Dairies 

Car icing Department stores 
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Drugs 
Explosives 
Fish freezing 


Office buildings 
Oil refining 
Oleo manufacturing 


Florists Precooling 
Frozen foods Produce 

Fruit storage Provisions 

Fur storage Public buildings 
Glue Railroad stations 
Government posts Restaurants 
Groceries Rinks 

Homes, asylums Sausage manu- 
Hospitals facturing 
Hotels Schools 

Ice cream Soft drinks 

Ice manufacturing Sugar refining 
Industrial Tanning 
Laboratories Water cooling 


Wineries 
Yeast manu- 
facturing 


Meat markets 
Meat packing 
Meats, wholesale 

The largest users of refrigerating 
equipment listed in the order of their 
importance are ice making, cold stor- 
ages, meat, packing houses, creameries 
and dairies, ice cream and refrigerated 
transportation. 


Ice Making 


For the ice industry, 3,603 plants re- 
ported net sales of $152,868,000 to the 
1935 Census of Manufacturers’ Sales. 
Percentage of total sales was as fol- 
lows. Own wholesale branches, 2.6 per 
cent; industrial and other ,large users, 
14.1 per cent; wholesalers and jobbers, 
18.7 per cent; own retail stores, 4.4 
per cent; retailers, including chain 
stores, 22.7 per cent; household con- 
sumers, 28.9 per cent. Distribution ex- 
penses of 1,403 plants, with total net 
sales of $69,864,000, were reported as 
$16,738,000, of which $9,548,000 was for 
payroll. On payroll statistics, 2,147 
plants reported 10,761 employes with 
a total payroll of $11,191,000 


Ice Refrigerators 


An increasingly important outlet for 
the sale of modern ice refrigerators is 
through local ice distributors. These 
distributors, backed by national and 
local advertising campaigns and with 
the help of training sales organizations, 
improved delivery service and  per- 
sonnel, have greatly improved both the 
household and commercial ice business. 
For the twelve months’ period ending 
July 31, 1937, well over 600,000 pieces 
of household ice-using equipment, in- 
cluding ice refrigerators, beverage cool- 
ers and chests, were sold. This does 
not include any commercial ice-using 
equipment, which showed a _ consider- 
able increase in volume over the pre- 
vious year. During this twelve months’ 
period, 380,032 ice refrigerators were 
reported sold by the manufacturers be- 
longing to the National Association of 
Ice Refrigerator Manufacturers, as com- 
pared with 367,261 units the previous 
year. The dollar volume amounted to 
approximately ten million dollars as 
compared with 8% million dollars the 
previous year. Most of these sales were 
handled by ice companies. 
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Cold Storage 


Cold storage has been used through- 
out the civilized world for many years 
for the preservation of meats, fruits and 
other perishable foods, later being ex- 
tended to other products such as furs. 
The following figures are from the offi- 
cial reports of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. They show 
the cold storage space used in meat 
packing plants, private and public cold 
storages, combined public and private 
cold storages and packing establish- 
ments doing public cold storage busi- 
ness in the geographic sections of the 


9°" 


United States as of Oct. 1, 1937. 


NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF COLD 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1937 

Capacity, 


Geographic section No. Cubic ft. 
New England ............. 58 24,830,878 
Middle Atlantic .......... 333 147,913,800 
East North Central..... .. 258 197,213,370 
West North Central ...... 160 157,327,285 
OUR ATIGES 2 ctccicevicn 139 41,026,571 
East South Central ...... 44 18,617,473 
West South Central ..... 71 29,331,321 
Mountain ........ ee 13,170,515 
PUG ccceusi pc weeed -- 359 100,890,799 

BEE  tandbeuvawnbacedon’ 1,374 730,322,012 


Cold Storage of Furs 

For protection and preservation of 
furs, garments, fabrics, and rugs, par- 
ticularly during warm weather, cold 
storage is being recognized as an as- 
surance of safety and the accepted re- 
liable method of preserving the nat- 
ural sheen and beauty of furs; the only 
means of protecting fur garments from 
the deteriorating effect of summer heat, 
thus prolonging the useful life of furs. 

The American Institute of Refrigera- 
tion reports that approximately 980 re- 
frigerating plants are in operation for 
the preservation and storage of furs and 
fabrics, including furriers, department 
stores, cleaners and dyers, and storages. 


Cold Storage Lockers 


A recent development in the refrig- 
erating industry has been the rapid in- 
crease in number of cold storage lock- 
er plants. These plants provide a 
butchering and cold storage service 
chiefly for farmers, although a num- 
ber of urban residents in agricultural 
sections also find them useful. The 
individual lockers, holding about 300 
Ibs. of meat, are rented to the user 
usually by the year at about $10 a 
year. In addition there is a charge 
for butchering and processing the meat 
by a butcher employed by the plants. 
To a limited extent vegetables and 
fruits are stored, also dressed poultry 
and game. These plants are most nu- 
merous in Iowa and the Northwest, 
but are also being established in other 
agricultural sections throughout the 
Middle West and West. A recent sur- 
vey indicates that there are now some- 
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where in the neighborhood of 1,000 
such plants in successful operation. 


Packing House Refrigeration 


The capacity in packing house refrig- 
eration showed an increase in capacity 
from 1925 to 1935. While there was a 
reduction of 70 houses reporting, the 
total capacity of cold storage space in- 
creased slightly more than 12 per cent. 
Total space in 1935 was 276,446,847 cu. ft. 
reported by 327 houses. The packing 
houses doing public cold storage busi- 
ness during the period show approxi- 
mately 53 per cent decrease in the to- 
tal since 1925, with 56,837,608 cu. ft. in 
1925 as compared with 26,758,781 cu. 
ft. in 1935. 


Ice Cream Production 

The production of ice cream in 1936 
amounted to 242,906,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 199,385,000 gallons in 1935, 
and a five-year average of 211,176,000 
gallons. 

Refrigerating equipment for the aver- 
age ice cream plant for freezing, mar- 
keting and storage, including the storage 
and cooling of raw material, is figured 
as one ton rated machine capacity for 
each 60 gallons of average daily output 
in peak season. For all purposes, in- 
cluding ice making for delivery and 
care of product after it leaves the plant, 
it is estimated that one ton is required 
for each 21 gallons of average daily out- 
put in peak season. 


Fish Freezing 

The.reports on catches of fish the 
world over show material increase, with 
building and equipment of refrigerated 
trawlers and motored speed fishing 
boats, permitting a far wider range of 
operation. Terminal docks and im- 
proved refrigerated express service, as 
well as quick freezing of fillets, facili- 
tate deliveries of frozen fish from sea- 
board to table. Prevailing low prices 
of fish products have already stimulated 
increased marketing and are expected to 
still further develop a large increasing 
demand for frozen seafoods. 


Marine Refrigeration 

No refrigerating industry has been 
given closer study or greater practical 
development than that of marine refrig- 
eration. Meat products, fruits and veg- 
etables, seafoods and dairy products, re- 
quiring long shipments, have promoted 
the construction of large specially de- 
signed refrigerated transports, equipped 
with apparatus for maintaining con- 
stant unvarying temperatures through- 
out long trips in widely varying cli- 
mates, while coastwise short transpor- 
tation requirements have induced the 
insulation and installation of refriger- 
ating equipment as part of the service 
of many freight and passenger liners 
for local transportation of perishables. 


Barges also have been similarly 
equipped and operated, and used for 
storage purposes while in port. Ma- 


rine refrigeration has more than dou- 
bled capacity in the past few years and 
promises even greater increase. 
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Creamery and Dairy 
Refrigeration 


Government regulations specify the 
temperature at which milk must be 
held, and carried, and the product is 
subject to close and thorough inspec- 
tion. In 1927, there were 4,281 plants 
reported in the Ice and Refrigeration 
Blue Book and Buyers’ Guide Directory 
with 5,882 machines, and a total of 80,- 
791 tons of capacity. Substantial in- 
creases have been reported during the 
intervening years, and 1935 statistics 
show 120 additional machines with 1,500 
tons daily refrigerating capacity. 


Refrigerated Transportation 


Shipments of fruits and vegetables 
in refrigerator cars in 1936 appeared to 
show some increase over 1935, but were 
probably a trifle less than 1934 ship- 
ments. For 1936, 829,369 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables were reported, 
but no data is available as to what 
portion of these were shipped under 
refrigeration. In 1935, 806,633  car- 
loads were shipped. In addition, a con- 
siderable number of refrigerator car 
shipments of meat and fish products, 
poultry and eggs, and dairy and cream- 
ery products also were shipped, and the 
total of such shipments amounts to 
probably around 1,500,000 carloads, the 
same as reported last year. The Com- 
mittee on Statistics of the American 
Institute of Refrigeration reports a to- 
tal of 149,492 refrigerator cars in serv- 
ice in the United States on January 1, 
1938. 


Frozen Foods 


The processing of frozen foods which 
requires low temperatures continues to 
offer an increasing field for refrigera- 
tion. While the technical phases of 
the processing operation and transpor- 
tation to distributing centers have been 
perfected for some time, an obstacle to 
further development of this industry 
has been the retail field which, by its 
slow acceptance, has retarded to a large 
extent the public acceptance which 
might normally have been expected. 
This has been due to inadequate re- 
frigerating facilities as well as a re- 
luctance to push a product which would 
compete directly with fresh or unrefrig- 
erated lines. This is gradually being 
overcome, however, through installa- 
tion of refrigerated cases, the use of 
refrigerated trucks from manufactur- 
ing and wholesale centers, and a grow- 
ing public appreciation of the tastiness 
and the food value of high-grade quick 
frozen foods. 


Solidified Carbon 
Dioxide or Dry Ice 


The principal use of solidified carbon 
dioxide or dry ice continues to be in 
shipments of ice cream and other 
perishables from the distributor to the 
consumer. 

Some experiments have been made 


and some patents issued on household’ 


refrigerators designed for its use and 


some thought has been given likewise 
to commercial cabinets, but these can- 
not be said to be past the experimental 
stage at this time. Some indication of 
its acceptance is shown by the fact that 
in 1925, 170 tons were produced; in 
1928, 7,000 tons; in 1930, 40,000 tons; 
in 1936, 125,000 tons; and at the end 
of 1931 there were twenty-five factories 
in production, with total producing ca- 
pacity of more than 500 tons daily. In 
1935 there were forty-three dry ice 
plants in operation by eighteen compa- 
nies, the Liquid Carbonic Co. leading 
with twenty plants in various parts of 
the United States and Canada, with a 
total capacity of something more than 
900 tons per day. With increased pro- 
duction, the unit cost of manufacture 
has continued to decline, the present 
price being around 2% to five cents a 
pound. 

The yearly production during the last 
twelve years, as given by Ice and Re- 


frigeration, is approximately as fol- 
lows: 
DRY ICE PRODUCTION 
Pounds Pounds 

ee 340,000 PF 120,000,000 
1,050,000 . 146,000,000 
3,430,000 1933..... 168,790,000 
a 14,000,000 1934..... 200,000,000 
a 44,000,000 1935..... 230,000,000 
| 80,000,000 1936..... 250,000,000 


Air Conditioning 

The business of air conditioning is 
growing into constantly increasing im- 
portance. The Air Conditioning Manu- 
facturers’ Association sales, representing 
90 per cent of complete air conditioning 
systems, aggregated $81,000,000 in 1937, 
compared with sales of $53,000,000 in 
1936 and $35,000,000 in 1935. Early in- 
stallations some years ago in the larger 
movie theaters and some few assembly 
halls and other places, have been fol- 
lowed in ever increasing numbers in 
railroad passenger cars, restaurants, 
offices, hospitals, factories, mines and 
residences. Most of the through passen- 
ger trains are now equipped with air 
conditioning and during 1936 a large 
number of residences and smaller offices 
were so equipped. More than 1,000 of 
the 16,000 hotels in the United States are 
air conditioned in whole or in part, ac- 
cording to the Air Conditioning Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The portable 
room cooler is coming into wider use, 
particularly for small offices and resi- 
dences, and a number of these were suc- 
cessfully merchandised during 1938. An 
outstanding development of 1938 was the 
self-contained air conditioner, with all 
equipment in one cabinet, for small 
stores and offices. 


Air conditioning equipment naturally 
divides itself into two classes, mechan- 
ical and ice. While most of the larger 
installations are mechanically operated, 
the use of ice has its place for the 
smaller installations where low cost of 
an installation is desired. Considerably 
more than half of the railroad cooling 
equipment was designed for and uses 
ice. Ice is also being used to some extent 
in small theaters, stores, hotels, resi- 
dences, and other places. (See Arr Con- 
DITIONING. ) 
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Total World Sales of Commercial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Units by 14 Principal Companies (NEMA), 1937 


Quantity Value 

1. Bottle water coolers—Complete. .........cccececeecceeecereees ,852 571,925 
2. Pressure water coolers—Complete. ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 26,939 2,641,142 
3. Water coolers—Low Side Only ..........cececeeeeeeceneeneees 2,054 144,189 
4. Ice cream cabinets—Complete. .........ccee cee cececeecennecee 33,035 4,969,845 
5. Ice cream holding cab. only (remote).............0seeeeeeeees 4,800 645,625 
6. Bottled beverage coolers—Complete ..........-seeceecesecnces 38,622 3,364,450 
7. Milk cooling cabinets (mo high sides).............-ceeeeeeeeus 1,892 127,754 
8. Air conditioners—Self contained ........ccsccccccsccccccccseces 10,354 2,268,126 
9. Air conditioners—Floor type (no high sides).................. 3,662 1,417,055 
10. Air conditioners—Ceiling (cooling only—no high sides)....... 3,699 608,604 
11. Air conditioners—Ceiling type (equipped for heating—no high 

GEE. wa nebeccdecunssnsnuknheameb Seki bene thse hse cee dneas 808 431,997 
12. Air conditioners—Residential type (no high sides, boilers, or 

Eo via cWaendes 0.0 bene eee Kehoe Db bdnntdunseWnadee ee 554 202,355 
SC Bee Ge GD. FA Biiwesiscn cad cancceaccedscences 36,679 2,034,566 
2, Ce Se FT A, ncn cekeeedh ee cenersenecccessiniccs 34,965 2,705,389 
me «6G SO Se, ccccnecccccmeboncctenseneeesciudes 20,416 2,099,946 
ee SES, er er eT eee 13,178 1,804,000 
cs Se SE |. 8 on 605benches betes Shbesineoeeei~ 9,757 1,551,642 
i | Cr ee in io ee. cee keene ecw eee se 5,721 1,147,889 
19. Condensing Units— 2 I. ‘sa aie ae dill adits OA nine iat Regis dada aid och edt Sada 3,991 693,802 
20. Condensing Units— 3 Dt” tistebeeedsndvns<ehabenenansedsans 2,688 770,980 
21. Condensing Units— 5 Dt -Gusddndhoainnaiiaibanandaliabamaaeeined 1,763 721,134 
ee 8 ee 843 542,257 
23. Condensing Units—10 th Kdetdicnwneks +e hisatehenwekeneakoh 931 722,272 
24. Condensing Units—15 IL hid Sachi Sachin bctinba i hie hdaaw ae eakal errs er 836 753,328 
Je 8... a Oe 520 597,439 
a Ce CO NS a oan cebachendeekedtulekesabene 357 479,202 
es CE SEED «= PL. o cxcccencedennatavecsveesewedceene 173 263,416 
28. Condensing Units—40 Si. Sh6ehSevbaeneskE san kabaeineeceneeh 274 488,380 
Se SO SEO TU, ov vcctnaccecesdandescstcdceessaweee 70 136,300 
a eee Ee Oi SB cs cncevaccatsavevesddsseeseetekens 133,163 17,511,942 
as: SS: Sy hs oc ec eamaatianbenenaneaanane ee - eddnaewas 
32. Commercial evaporators (not reported above)............. .. 54,095 1,683,865 
33. Air conditioning evaporators (not reported above)............ 3,121 844,631 
34. Total commercial and air conditioning. ...........ccccccececes $37,433,505 














Brewery Refrigeration 

The demand for brewery refrigerat- 
ing equipment has remained steady 
since the return of legalized beer. Me- 
chanical refrigeration in the brewery 
is of a highly specialized character, di- 
rectly in charge of an experienced re- 
frigeration engineer. In 1936, accord- 
ing to the Treasury Department, there 
were 704 plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of beer with total approximate 
production of 53,000,000 barrels. 


Associations 
American Institute of Refrigeration, 
435 North Waller Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation, Southern Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 37 W. 39th St., New York. 

Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, 222 West Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

National Association of Counter 
Freezer Manufacturers, 1346 Pure Oil 
Bldg., Chicago. 

National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, 228 North La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

National Association of Ice Refrig: 
erator Manufacturers, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Refrigerating Machinery Association, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
News, formerly “Electric Refrigeration 
News,” 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit. Pub- 
lished by Business News Pub. Co. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 12%x 
17%. Type page, 11%x16. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Wednesday 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Member A. B. P. Circulation (ABC), 
8,727, (gross), 9,669. Electric refrig- 
eration distributors and dealers, 47%; 
manufacturers, 20%; engineering and 
service companies, 11%; others, 22%. 
Rates—1 col., 1 inch, 1 time, $6.50; 13 
times, $6.00; 26 times, $5.50; 52 times, 
$5.00. 
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Commercial Refrigeration, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. Published by Recorder 
Publishing Co. Est. 1938. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size 5%x8. Type size, 
6%x4%. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 
(P.O.R.) 10,124. Commercial refrigera- 
tion dealers and installers, 32%; store 
fixture dealers and manufacturers, 20%; 
refrigerator repairers:domestic and com- 
mercial, 32%; others, 16%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $40.00 
6 87.50 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 









Counter Freezer News. 
(See Darmry PropuctTs; PRODUCE.) 

Iee and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Nickerson & Col- 
lins Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9%x13%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished list. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. N.1.A.A. report on request. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
5,075 gross. Official paper of American 
Institute of Refrigeration, National 
Ass’n of Ice Industries, National Ass’n 
of Practical Refrigerating Engineers, 
Cold Storage Division American Ware- 
housemen’s Ass'‘n, and 40 other section or 
state associations. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $133.33 $73.33 $38.33 
6 113.34 60.00 31.67 
12 100.00 56.67 30.00 


Iee and Refrigeration Blue Book and 
Buyers’ Guide Directory, 435 N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Nickersen 
& Collins Co. Subscription, $15. Trim 
size, 5x8. Type page, 35%x6%. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates 
—l page, $100; % page, $60; % page, $35. 
Quick Frozen Foods. 
(See Foop, MANUFACTURING AND 

DISTRIBUTION, ) 


Mechanical Catalog. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Refrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 37 
W. 39th St., New York. Published by 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers. Est. 1904. Subscription, $4.00. 
Type page, 5x7%. 4th Edition. Pub- 
lished 1938. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $130. 


Refrigerating Engineering, 37 W. 39th 
St., New York. Est. 1914. Official publi- 
cation American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%%. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,615; (gross), 2,750, Ex- 
ecutive, chief engineers, etc, 52%; 
branch managers, sales engineers, 23%; 
designing engineers, estimators, 20%; 
draftsmen, operating engineers, 5%. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 4% Page 
$75.00 $41.00 $21.50 
6 67.50 37.00 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.50 


Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by O. J. Willough- 
by. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Type 
page 10x15. N.I.A.A. report on request. 
Published weekly. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 19,- 
000. Rates—Line, $0.50; 700 lines, $0.45; 
1,200 lines, $0.42; 6,000 lines, $0.35; 12,000 
lines, $0.30. 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory. 
(See AiR CONDITIONING.) 


Refrigeration Service Engineer, 435 N. 
Waller Ave., Chicago. Published by 
Nickerson & Collins Co. Est. 1933. Of- 
ficial organ Refrigeration Service En- 
gineers’ Society. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. N.LA.A. 
report on request. Published Ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,353. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 rage 
1 $70.00 $38.50 20.1 
6 59.50 31.50 16.26 
12 52.50 29.75 15.75 
CANADA 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, Gar- 
denvale, Que., Canada. Published by 
Natl. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCAB), 2,317. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $30.0 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 








$775,000,000 
School 
and 
College 
Market 





















@ The ABC statements of all three leading journals of 
educational administration show a concentration of 
circulation on one-half of the market, i.e. school sup- 


erintendents, supervisors and principals. It takes School Equipment News to cover 
this half of the school and college market. 


This half of the market is covered by sev- 
eral magazines including the School Equip- 


ment News section of The School Executive. 








@® But the public school business officials, school archi- = :' 
tects, college and private school executives who com- 
prise the heretofore unserved half of the market are CIRCULATION 
equally important in their buying and specifying STATEMENT 
influence. | 

ames 

@ All of these groups have one major interest in com- School Superintendents 8.041 
mon—the school building and its equipment for the (including Supervisors) ! 
educational program. It is to serve this common in- Principals 2,921 





terest that the School Equipment News section of 
The School Executive is edited. 


(elementary and high school) 


@® School Equipment News does just one job for educa- 
tional executives and does it well. It reports to them | 
the monthly record of new and improved equipment, 


apparatus, supplies and building products for school a 1,980 | 
and college use. —— | 

i 

@ And for its advertisers also, School Equipment News TOTAL 2 OQ? OO ) 


does one job thoroughly. With 8,000 copies bound in 
The School Executive and 12,000 copies distributed 
separately, School Equipment News covers 
the 20,000 school and college officials and 
architects who make up both halves of the 
educational market. 























evap 
EXECUTIVE 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


470 Fourth Avenue ° New York 
4 Publishers of 


{ The American School and University 





| 
The School Executive — School Equipment News 
/ 
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Schools 


Zz HE Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, gives the value of school 
property in the United States in 1936 
as $6,731,324,741, including buildings, 
sites and equipment. This was an in- 
crease of 1.6 per cent compared with 
1934. The number of school buildings 
reported for 1936 was 238,867, of which 
132,813, or 55.6 per cent, were one-room 
structures. 

The annual per capita cost per pupil, 
based on expenditures in 1935-36 is re- 
sorted by this authority as follows: 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 

















\labama ..$ 30.53 Nevada . $132.78 
\rizona . 75.36 New Hamp.. 86.31 
Arkansas ... 22.58 New Jersey... 109.30 
California 134.04 New Mexico. 68.14 
Colorado ... 78.21 New York... 141.43 
‘onnecticut SS.90 No. Carolina. 32.25 
Delaware ... 117.82 No. Dakota... 69.92 
Dist. of Col. 110.67 PD itosnens 88.91 
Florida .... 53.87 Oklahoma ... 37.62 
Georgia ‘a 26.69 Oregon ..... 83.60 
idaho seme 71.74 Pennsylvania 78.41 
Illinois > eee Rhode Island 97.27 
Indiana ..... 71.96 So. Carolina. 30.59 
SOU xcéeces Fae So. Dakota... 83.17 
Kansas ..... 740.39 Tennessee 33.74 
Kentucky .. 34.41 Texas 53.01 
Louisiana 40.11 Utah . 73.82 
Maine . 50.86 Vermont ... 61.10 
Maryland ... 77.48 Virginia .... 40.10 
Public School Buildings and 
Enrollments, 1935-36 
Ele- High 
One- Total mentary’ school 
room build- pupils pupils 
schools enrolled enrolled 
Ala 2,438 595,794 81,268 
Ariz ‘ 145 80,937 18,859 
Ark. . 2.655 399.607 61,262 
Calif. . 1,519 830.136 310,291 
Colo 1.664 184,733 55.014 
Conn 305 235,117 85,771 
Del. 111 34,630 11,470 
dD. Cc 2 77,154 22.653 
Fla 64 318,850 66,913 
. 2,972 642,533 106,004 
Idah« 733 88,148 32,627 
il 9,925 975,687 351,582 
Ind 1,363 510,607 180,837 
lowa 9,115 $02,552 135,451 
Kan 6,777 9. 307.604 106,671 
Ky 5,537 7,943 543,841 84,260 
La ioc ee 2,901 387,099 78,495 
Me vive ae 2,392 129,147 37.360 
Md eo 651 1,489 239,494 58,663 
Mass, 328 2,607 546.979 226,260 
Mich. . 5,124 8,263 717,375 246,152 
Minn. ... 6,797 8,560 141,690 
Miss .. 2,763 5,736 64,716 
Mo , 7,357 10,244 147,299 
Mont. ... 2,538 3,210 32.981 
Neb. . 5,958 7,917 79,175 
Nev. .. 192 301 4,972 
N. H at 424 849 E 20,390 
N. J ; 223 2.024 603,286 205,792 
eS 927 84,318 14,889 
A 7,251 11,218 1,636,720 651,322 
N. Car... 1,168 4,803 722,911 165,864 
N. Dak.. 4,077 5,430 121,607 33,428 
Ohio 2.451 6,157 950,731 338,606 
Okla 2,500 5,868 530.806 127,243 
Ore ; 1,121 2,167 31,433 56,928 
Penn. ... 5,855 11,689 1,520,420 485,677 
i ee ray 52 425 93,515 28,040 
S. Car... 1,147 3,442 408,498 69,417 
S. Dak.. 4,441 5,018 115,114 38,049 
Tenn. .. 2,799 6,629 558,316 94,895 
Texas .. 2,787 12,534 1,071,230 293.397 
Utah .. 53 639 98,439 42.424 
Wee. Caieke 919 1.335 55,326 12,734 
. 2.400 4,878 487,007 105,031 
Wash. . 794 2,274 234,323 101,427 
W. Va... 3,786 6,099 372.825 76.907 
Wisc. ... 6,529 8,242 408,707 168,636 
Wyo. ... 892 1,436 41,639 14,745 
Totals 32,813 238,867 20,392,561 5,974,537 
—Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 











Mass. ...... 100.67 Washington. 81.12 
Michigan .. 82.35 W. Virginia. 54.34 
Minnesota .. 83.98 Wisconsin .. 79.97 
Mississippi .. 27.47 Wyoming ... 91.76 
Missouri ... 56.81 exmenmenee 
Montana ... 98.25 U. S. average.$74.30 
Nebraska .. 64.66 


The Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, reported that in 1936, 
current expenditures for schools in 
cities amounted to $1,033,504,482, and 
in rural school districts $623,294,456, a 
total of $1,656,798,938. 

In 1936, the total number of pupils 
enrolled in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools was 26,367,098. There 
were in addition 2,638,775 enrollments 
in private and parochial schools, mak- 
ing a total of 29,005,873 

According to the Office of Education, 
the annual cost of public education is 
$74.30 per pupil enrolled. School build- 
ings, says The Nation's Schools, have 
decreased nearly 10 per cent in number 
during the last sixteen years, while 
school population increased 37 per cent, 
due to consolidation of one-room units, 
of which about 3,000 go out of existence 
each year. Because of the larger units 
in urban areas, 27,556 city schools, 11.5 
per cent of the total, account for 62.4 
per cent of expenditures for mainte- 
nance, or $1,035,504,482 per year. On 
the other hand, 211,311 rural schools, 
representing 88.5 per cent of the units, 
spend $623,294,456, or 37.6 per cent of 
the total. 

Analysis of public school expenditures 
by the Department of the Interior is as 
follows: 

PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

Percent- 
Amount age 
General control and ad- 


saiesiptretion ....sess. 67,436,271 4.1 
Instruction, salaries 1,146,460,400 69.2 
Textbooks and supplies 67,902,709 4.1 


Operation, fuel and 


power, supplies 168,788,708 10.1 









Maintenance and repairs 64,475,349 3.9 
Libraries, health, trans- 
og errr rere 
Fixed charges, rent, in- 
BUFANCS .cccccsecccseces 


98,114,995 5.9 
43,620,506 2.7 

Executive personnel in schools in- 
cludes 13,733 elementary school princi- 
pals, 12,690 high school principals, 6,886 
city superintendents and _ assistants, 
1.947 county superintendents and assist- 
ants, 5,029 district and township super- 
intendents and 929 state administrative 
officers. 

The U. 8S. Office of Education tabulates 
the following classifications of institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States: | 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

Pri- 
Public vate Total 
Universities, colleges and 


professional schools .. 129 791 920 
Teachers’ colleges .... 151 15 166 
Normal schools ........ 38 28 66 
Junior colleges ...... - 196 232 428 

ROGER Bictdensess a 1,066 1,580 


More than 1,000,000 students are en- 
rolled in the 1,580 schools listed above. 
The annual expenditure of these institu- 
tions is estimated at $500,000,000. 

According to The School Evrecutive 
there are 79,798 school buses in daily 
use transporting 3,145,180 schcol chil- 
dren. The annual expenditure for school 
bus transportation exceeds $55,000,000. 
(See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY. ) 

The number of school cafeterias in use 
is estimated at 65,863, serving 48.8 per 
cent of the towns and cities. About 8,- 
300,000 meals are served each school 
day at an annual cost of $260,000,000. 


Associations 

National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Available Market Data 
. . « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The School Market 

This booklet by The Nation’s Schools 
gives the number of people employed in 
the school field, number of pupils en- 
rolled in public and private schools, 
yearly expenditures of schools, tells how 
the school dollar is spent, and gives re- 
cent trends in the school market. 


A Survey of the School and College 
Market 
The American School and University 
includes in this booklet, data on new 
construction, annual maintenance, and 
annual operation costs of the country’s 
schools and colleges. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American News Trade Journal, 131 Varick 
St.. New York. Published by American 
News Co. Est. 1919. For newsdealers 
and book sellers. Free (controlled). 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. 
Published 2ist preceding month. Forms 
close 12th preceding month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 82.000. Flat rates—1l page, 
$180; % page, $90; 4% page, $45. 

American School & University, 470 4th 
Ave., New York. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published annually, Jan. 
Forms close Nov. Discounts, none. Cir- 
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culation (Publisher’s Statement), 13,000. 
Rates—1 page, $250; 2 pages, $175; 3 
pages, $150; 4 pages, $125. 

American School Board Journal, 524 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 10%x12%. Type page, 
7% x9. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Member 
A. B. P. Circulation, June, 1938 (ABC), 
9,866, (gross), 10,806. Superintendents of 
schools, 42%; purchasing agents, busi- 
ness managers, school board members, 
44%; high schools, universities and col- 
leges, 7%; others, 7%. Rates— 









































































SCHOOLS 








Times 1 Page 
1 $225.00 
160.00 

12 150.00 
American Sociological Review, 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George Banta Pub. 


the American 


1936. Subscription, 
9%. Page size, 
monthly, 10th., 
Oct., Dec. Forms 
month. Agency 
(Publisher's 


tion 
Teachers and 


social work, 7 


8%. Rates 
Times 


York, 
till 
scription, $3. 


page, 7x10. Published 15th month preced- 
5 second preceding 


ing. Forms close 
month. Agency 
tion (Publisher's 
(gross), 15,000. 
directors, 19%; 
18%: others, 25% 
Times 1 Page 
$220.00 
6 210.00 
12 200.00 


Better Schools, 55 W. 
N. Y. Published 


ance of New 
scription, 
trolled. 

10. 


counts, 15-0. 
statement), 


Times 1 Page 
l $160.00 

5 152.00 
10 144.00 


Booklist, The, 


cago, lll. Published by 
Ass'n. Est. 1905. 


size, 65% x9%. 


lished Ist and 
Advertising 
close 25th, except 
Agency discounts, 2. 
(Sworn), 7,637; sross,7,931. 


only). 


Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 
ti 90.00 
12 80.00 
Business Education World, 
Ave., New York. 
Pub. Co. Est. 


Aug. 
month. 
culation 
Teachers, 


6 page, $50; 


Catholic Directory, The Official. 
(See PURCHASING.) 


Catholic School Journal, 
kee St., Milwaukee. 
Pub. Co. Est. 1 
page, 7%x10%4. 
Forms close 10th preceding month. 
discounts, 
on request. 

lation (ABC), 5,705, 
schools, 


tors in schools, 
23% 


ing. 
Agency 
ment 


mentary 


academies, 
15%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $130.00 
5 104.00 
10 96.00 


Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., N. We 
Published by Assn. 


Washington, 


page, 5% x8. 


Forms close ist. 


Circulation 
9,013. Rat a. 
somes 1 Pa 


Design, 


8x11. 
August. 
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Published by 
°o. Official journal of 


Published by National Publi- 

Subscription, $2. i i 
, 7x10. Published 5th. 
. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Published bi- 
20th preceding 


f sociology and 


1 Page 
1 $40.00 
3 110.00 
6 200.00 


Art Instruction, 


53 Park Place, 
Published by Joseph F. Wag- 

Type page, 5x8. 
Forms close July 
Rates—l page, 
; 3 pages, $230; 4 pages, 
each additional page, $50. 


Educational Law and Administration, 


Watson-Gup- 
Publications, 7 


Board Magazine Co. 
Subscription, 


Educational Screen, 64 E. I 
Published by 

i of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Assn. 
22. Subscription, $2. } 
Published 15th (except July and 

+ je, close 25 


Associated members, and 
Trim size, 9x 
Published 


August. Forms 


25,000. 


Educator, The, 612 N. P: St., C 
O. Published by Zaner-Bloser Co. 
5. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published Iist 
except July and August. 
Agency discounts, none. 


520 N. Michigan 4 
American Library Trim size, 8x 


Forms close 


Forecast for Home Economists, 6 _E. 39th 
Published by 
1910. Type page, 7x10 3/ 16. 


Published by Gre 
Subscription, 

Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. 
lished monthly on Ist, except July be 
2nd preceding 


Forms close 10th preceding mo. y 
5-2. Circulation (CCA), 24,042, 
Home economics teachers, 
demonstration 


(gross), 25,071. 


Forms close 
Agency discounts, 
(ABC), ‘ 

63%; 
heads, 16%; schools and | punto libraries, 
6%: others, 15% 
High School Teacher Edition of Scholas- 


Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Published weekly 
Forms close 4 weeks 


tic, 250 E. 43rd St., 
Subscription, $1.50. 


Sept. to May, inc. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
= (Publisher’s Statement), 25,000. 


524 N. Milwau- 
Published by Bruce 


Michigan Ave., 
Illinois Edu- 


Illinois Teacher, N. 
Published by 
2. Subscription, $1. 
Published 8th, ex- 
y and Aug. Forms close 10th of 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


high schools 
©; universities, 3%; 


preceding month. 


ma C. 
for Childhood Education. 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 7x10. 
Published last day preced- 
ing mo. except June, July and August. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Arts and Vocational Educa- 
Michigan St., 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type size, 7%x10%. 
except July and Aug. 
5th of month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Member A. B. P. 
Circulation (ABC), 10,943, (gross), 11,463. 
School shop supervisory group, 19%; 


29% : public libraries, 


$60. So 
6 52.5 
9 50.00 


20 S. 8rd St., 
Published by Design Pub. 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Published 
Forms . 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 


Industrial Education Magazine, 237 N. 
Monroe St., Peoria, Ill Published by 
Manual Arts Press. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type 
page, 5%x7%. Published on Ist of Sept., 
Nov., Jan., Mar. and May. Forms close 
15th preceding month. Agency discounts, 
15-3. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
2.027. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $50.00 $27.00 
3 76.00 42.00 23.00 
5 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Institutions. 


(See Horets, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS.) 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Est. 1891. 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 10%x14. 
Type page, 944x124. Published 10th pre- 
ceding except July and August. Forms 
close 10th second month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC), 113,605, (gross), 130,949. Flat 
rates—1 page, $720; % page, $360. % 
page, $180. 

Journal of American Assn. of University 
Women, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 5x8. Published quarterly, Jan. 1. 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 65,000. tates— 
Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $60.00 


Journal of Business Education, The, 512 
3rooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Trethaway Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th except July 
and Aug. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
—— 15-2. Rates, consecutive inser- 
tions— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150. $0 $84.00 $48.00 
6 115.00 64.50 37.00 
10 100.00 56.00 32.00 


Journal of Education, The, 6 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. Published by New Eng- 
land Pub. Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, 
$2.25. Trim size, 7%x11%. Page size, 
6%x10. Published monthly, Oct. to June 
inc. Forms close ist of month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,664. Principals, 
38%; supts., 20%; teachers, 16%; libraries, 
13%; private and parochial schools, 10%; 


purchasing agents, 3%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $60.00 $30.00 
5 90.00 48.00 25.00 
9 80.00 45.00 22.00 


Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Official organ, American Ass’n for Health 
& Physical Education. Est. 1896. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll1%. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published Ist, except 
July and August. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 8,338. Rates—1l 
page, $75; % page, $42.50; % page, $25. 


Journal of Home Economics, 620 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1909. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Published by American 
Home Economics Assn. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Sworn), 7,324; (gross), 7,603. 
School executives, teachers and students, 
50%; public and school libraries, 25%; 
home demonstration agents, social work- 
ers, etc., 13%; dietitians, mgrs. of school 
lunchrooms and tearooms and executives 
in business organizations, 12%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 $20.00 

6 55.00 30.00 17.00 
10 50.00 27.00 15.00 


Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Est. 1912. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published ist (except June, July and 
Aug.). Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 191,766; 
(gross), 193,900. Teachers, 77%; princi- 
pals, 17%: others, 6%. Flat rates—1l1 page, 
$445; % page, $235; % page, $120. 
Kansas Teacher & Western School Jour- 
nal, 315 W. 10th St., Topeka, Kans. Pub- 
lished by Kansas State Teachers’ Ass'n. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th, 
except June, July and Aug. Forms close 
5th month preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 17,625. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
9 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. 
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Est. 1876. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
6%4x9. Trim size, 10%x7%. Published 
lst and 15th; July and August monthly. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 

Statement), 4,800. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $30.00 $15.00 
12 51.00 25.50 12.75 
22 45.00 22.50 11.25 


Midland Schools, 415 Shops Bldg., Des 
Moines, Ia. Official organ of lowa State 
Teachers Ass’n. Est. 1885. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published list, except June, July, 
Aug. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discount, none. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 20,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 
5 66.50 38.00 23.75 
9 63.00 36.00 22.50 


Nation’s Schools, The, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928. Nation’s 
Schools Pub. Co., Inc. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(ABC) 7,552, (gross), 8,026. School supts. 
and business managers, 57%; public high 
schools, 16%; schools and colleges, 8%; 
private schools, 4%; others, 15%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
$175.00 $100.00 $55.00 

6 150.00 82.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 38.00 


New York State Education, 152 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y. Published by 
N. Y. State Teachers Ass’n. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 25th of preceding month, except 
July, Aug., Sept. Forms close 10th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion (Publisher’s Statement), 48,685. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $40.00 
9 102.00 59.50 34.00 


Pennsylvania School Journal, 400 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. Published by 
Pa. State Educational Ass’n. Est. 1852. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist month except July and Aug. 
Forms close 10th preceding month. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement) (Sworn), 58,352. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $100.00 $60.90 
10 180.00 90.00 54.00 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Published by Lakeside 
Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th, Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
9,225, (gross), 9,457. Teachers of home 
economics and home demonstration 
agents. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 50.00 
6 125.00 75.00 42.50 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Progressive Education, 310 W. 90th St., 
New York. Published by The Progres- 
sive Education Assn. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published 8th, except June, 
July, Aug., Sept. Forms close list preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 10,394. Teachers, 
33%; principals, 26%; supervisors, 19%; 
supts., 12%; librarians, 10%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $85.00 $46.00 29.00 
4 80.00 43.00 24.00 
8 73.00 40.00 22.00 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
Est. 1891. Subscription, $2.25. Trim size, 
9x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
preceding except July and August. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 7,714. 
Teachers, 75%; supts., supervisors, 25%. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 32.0 
6 90.00 49.50 28.80 
10 80.00 44.00 25.60 


Psychological Abstracts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. Published by Ameri- 
can Psychological Assn. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 10%x8. Type 
page, 6%x8%. Published ist. Two is- 
sues in December. Forms close list pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,544. 
Psychologists, 73%; libraries and others, 


27%. Rates— 
Times 1 vege % Page Page 
1 $40.60 $25.00 15.00 
6 29.50 16.50 10.00 
13 24.00 13.25 8.00 
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Quarterly Review of Biology, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. Pub- 
lished by Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published quarterly, 
March. Forms close 26th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $42.50 $23.60 13.50 
4 35.00 19.00 10.00 


Safety Education, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Official paper education divi- 
sion, National Safety Council. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th preceding, ex- 
cept June, July and Aug. Forms close 
5th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
11,503. Principals, 78%; teachers, 15%; 
supts., 5%; others, 2%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $57.50 $38.33 
6 80.00 45.00 33.33 
9 70.00 45.00 30.00 


Scholastic (Combined Edition), 250 E. 
43rd St., New York. Published by Scholas- 
tic Corp. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10%. 
Published weekly. Forms close 4 weeks 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 204,350, (gross), 226,566. 
Rates—1 page, $780; % page, $390; % 
page, $260. 


Scholastic Coach, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York. Published by Scholastic Corp. 
Est. 1931. Free (controlled). Trim size, 
81%4x11%. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
3rd, except July, Aug. Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 13,633, (gross), 16,847. 


Athletic directors, coaches, trainers, 
100%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $145.00 $75.00 
6 197.50 136.25 70.50 
10 184.75 127.50 66.00 


School Activities, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, 
Kan. Published by School Service Co., 
Ine. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 74%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
15th preceding, except June, July and 
Aug. Forms close 1Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s Statement), 
5,301. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
48.00 27.00 15.00 
9 42.00 24.00 13.00 


School and Society, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. Published by Science 
Press. Est. 1915. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 7%x10%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished Saturday. orms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 5-0. Circulation 
(ABC), 3.574, (gross), 3,818. Supervisory 
group, 3%; instructors, 10%; schools, 
43%; libraries, 28%; others, 16%. Rates— 


Times 1 rage % Page Page 
1 $40.00 $21.60 11.40 
12 32.00 16.80 9.00 
24 30.00 16.00 8.40 
52 28.80 15.00 8.00 


School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland St., 
Worcester, Mass. Published by The Davis 
Press, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 20th preceding (except July and 
August). Forms close 30th second 
month preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (ABC), 20,343, (gross), 22,914. 
Rates—1 page, 250; % page, $150; 
1 column, $15. 5% discount on 5 inser- 
tions; 10% discount on 10 insertions. 
School and College Cafeteria. 

(See Hore ts, RESTAURANTS, CLUBS.) 


School Executive, The, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Published by The American 
School Pub. Corp. Est. 1880. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 6,404, (gross), 7,666. 
Schools and supts., 43%; high schools 
and their principals, 30%; colleges, nor- 
mal schools and universities, 5%; ele- 
mentary schools and their principals, 
16%; others, 6%. Supplementary distribu- 
tion of the School Equipment Section 
makes a total of 20,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $152.00 $84.00 $46.00 
6 120.00 68.00 38.00 
12 4.00 60.00 34.00 


104. 

For additional data, see page 338. 

School Management, 9 E. 40th St., New 
York. Published by School Management, 
Inc. Est. 1932. Free. Trim size, 9%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist except 
Iuly and August. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), 20,690, (gross), 24500. School 
supts., 38%; presidents of school boards, 


32%; public high school principals, 23%; 
others, 7%. Agency discounts, 15-2, 


Times 1P 

mes age % Page Page 

1 $190.00 $105.00 55.00 
6 171.00 94.50 49.50 
10 162.00 84.00 44.00 


Science, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. Published by Science Press. Of- 
ficial organ of American Association for 
Advancement of Science. Est. 1883. 
Subscription, {4% Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type page, 6%x8%. Published Friday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
5-0. Circulation (ABC), 13,558, (gross), 
14,620. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $66.00 $36.30 $19.00 
12 52.80 29.00 15.20 
24 49.50 27.20 14.20 
52 46.20 25.40 13.30 


Sierra Educational News, 155 Sansome 
St.. San Francisco, Cal. Published by 
California Teachers Ass’n. Est. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
page, 7x10 13/16. Published ist, except 
July, Aug. Forms close 16th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 35,568. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
10 112.50 67.50 40.50 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. 
Michigan ‘Ave., Chicago, Ill. Includes 38 
State papers issued monthly during the 
school year. Forms close 10th preceding 
mo. Subscription ,$1 to $3. Trim size (4 
magazines), 7x10 and (34 magazines) 8% 
x11%. Type page (4 magazines), 5%x8 
and (34 magazines) 7x10 3/16. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publisher's 

Statement), 672,484; (gross), 687,804. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $2,833.00 $1,629.00 $959.75 
10 2,555.75 1,474.52 862.06 


Texas Outlook, 410 E. Weatherford St., 
Fort Worth. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Publish- 
er’s Statement), 28,000. Rates—1 page, 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $35. 


Western Journal of Education, 609 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco, Cal. Published by 
Harr Wagner Pub. Co. Est. 1895. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Type page, 8x10%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l1 page, $72; % 
page, $40; % page, $22.50. 


What's News in Home Economics, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Published 
by Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Free 
(controlled). Type page, 11 7/16x15. Pub- 
lished ist, except July, Aug. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(CCA), May, 1938, 24,733; (gross), 26012. 
Home economics teachers and super- 
visors, 80%; home demonstration agents, 
10%; home service directors, 4%; others, 
6%. Rates—100 to 999 lines, $0.80 per 
line; 1,000 to 1,999 lines, $0.75 per line; 
5,000 to 9,999 lines, $0.65 per line; 10,000 
lines or more, $0.60 per line. 


CANADA 
Canadian Teacher, The, 36 Shuter St., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Published by The 
Educational Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1897. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8. Published list, except July 
and Aug. Forms close 15th mo. preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 6,398. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $40.00 $20.00 $12.00 
5 35.00 18.00 11.00 
10 30.00 16.00 10.00 


School, The, 371 Bloor St., W., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. Published by The Ontario 
College of Education. Est. 1912. Two 
editions, elementary and secondary. Sub- 
scription, $1.50 for one edition, $2.25 for 
both editions. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 4%x7%. Published ist (except July 
and August). Forms close 15th preced- 
ing mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 6,087, (gross), 6,405. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % page 

1 $30.00 $15.00 $38.0 

5 25.00 13.00 7.00 
School Progress, 2 College St., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist, except 
August . Forms close 10th mo. preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $50.00 $35.00 
6 55.00 40.00 30.00 
11 50.00 35.00 27.00 













































Tie fields of operation for the aver- 
age sheet metal shop, according to 
American Artisan, are as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of 
hoods, etc. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 

Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 

Hollow metal door manufacture 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion. 

Manufacture 
cialties. 

Metal buildings. Roofing. 

Sheet metal contractors employ a 
large variety of special manual and 
power tools and machines, gauges, weld- 
ing and cutting apparatus, roofing equip- 
ment, soldering equipment, trucks, lad- 
ders, furnace cleaning apparatus, etc. 
They are large buyers of sheets of all 
kinds—steel, copper, brass and bronze, 


marquise, canopies, 


and sale of metal spe- 


lead-coated, stainless, aluminum, 
wrought iron, tin and terne, etc. They 
aiso buy roofing sheets and shingles, 
architectural ornaments, eaves, down- 
spouts, blowers and fans, exhaust and 
ventilating systems, skylights, ventila- 
tors, insulating materials and a wide 
variety of like products. 

It is estimated by American Artisan 
that there are 20,000 sheet metal con- 
tractors. 

The 1935 Census of Construction 
shows the following breakdown of 
sheet metal contractors: 

SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
Value Cost of 
Num- of work material 
ber performed installed 
Sheet metal . 819 $ 6,547,000 $ 2,477,000 
Roofing and sheet 

MOREE wccces 922 17,881,000 8,039,000 
Heating, piping, 

plumbing with 

sheet metal 1,124 22,051,000 10,677,000 
Plumbing with 

sheet metal ... 208 1,608,000 663,000 


Many of the larger sheet metal work- 
ing shops are now doing contract work 


for other manufacturers, producing 
sheet metal parts for them. Practically 
all shops are equipped to do general 
sheet metal work. 

Activity in the residential building 
field is resulting in greatly increased 


sales of warm air furnaces and general 
sheet metal equipment, as well as of 
the type of air conditioning systems 
built around the warm air furnace. 

Sales of warm air furnaces in 1937 
exceeded those of 1936 by approximately 
9.4 per cent. The trend toward winter 
air conditioning is seen in the fact that 
whereas only 50,000 furnaces were 
blower-equipped in 1935, the figure 
jumped to 125,000 in 1936. The 1937 fig- 
ure showed about 160,000 forced air 
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Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating: Iron and Steel and Metal Working) 





units. This means proportionately in- 
creased sales of control equipment, fil- 
ters and humidifiers and a greatly ex- 


panded market for oil burners, gas 
burners and stokers. 
Heating & Ventilating estimated the 


number of warm air furnaces installed, 
1929-1936 inclusive, as follows: 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WARM AIR 
FURNACES INSTALLED PER YEAR 
Coal oil 
Fired Gas Burner 
Year Type Furnaces Furnaces 
1929... .22eee- 379,000 3,700 Saale 
1930. 300,000 3.900 
iesesevccéa De 2,800 eek 
= 138,000 2,100 100 
Dieceedeases 81,000 3,300 600 
1934 101,000 3,400 800 
1935. si tte a 3,800 3,300 
Se 350,000 8,800 7,500 


estimates the total 
installa- 


American Artisan 
number of warm air furnace 
tions in 1937 at 400,000. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
shows the following breakdown of warm- 
air furnaces: 

































STOVES AND RANGES (OTHER THAN 
ELECTRIC) AND WARM-AIR 
FURNACES, 1935 
Number of establishments....... 559 
Wage earners (average for year) 41,739 

Cost of materials, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy........ $75,883,855 
Value Of pProGuctS...cccccccccces $185,614,778 


FURNACES, PARTS AND 


WARM-AIR 
REGISTERS, 1935 


Total value ayrTrrere $22,808,359 
Warm-air furnaces 
Number reported P 211,385 
DD ndevacdssoaheceseeneds $14,396,591 
Number not reported, value $2,080,799 
Parts and registers..............- $6,330,969 
Unit heaters, total value sesce Sea 
Number reported Peer r Ty 18,067 
WE. 2ncecadut eoensanas stocceee Gee 
Number not reported, value.... $2,039,223 
Associations 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, 429 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

National Warm 
Conditioning Association, 50 W. 
St., Columbus, O. 


Air Heating & Air 
Broad 


Available Market Data 
. «+ Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning in 
Industry and Large Buildings. 
Published by Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning. 
Market Data Sheets. 
A Heating & Ventilating service sup- 
plying information on manufacture, sale 


and distribution of warm air furnaces, 
stokers, oil burners, air conditioning, 
round and square cast iron heating 
boilers, etc. 


Warm Air Heating, Residential Air Con- 
ditioning and Sheet Metal Contract- 
ing. An American Artisan booklet. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unzless otherwise 
stated, ‘circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. 
Covers warm air heating, air condition- 
ing and sheet metal contracting. Est. 
1880. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mem- 
ber A. B. P Circulation (ABC), 6,090, 


(gross), 8,282. Contractors, 74%: jobbers, 


11%: manufacturers, 5%; public utilities, 
3%: others, 7%. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $30.00 $50.00 
6 130.00 70.00 40.00 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
National Sheet Metal Contractor, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 11%4x15. Pub- 
lished 20th Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
7.046. Dealer contractors, 70%; manufac- 


turing contractors, 6%; jobbing contrac- 
tors, 5%; jobbers, 4%; others, 15%. Rates 
1-71 inches, $3.50; 72-179 inches, $3.25; 


180-359 inches, $3.00; 360-629 inches, 
2.75: 630-899 inches, $2.25; 900 inches, 
$2.00 

Rated Contractors Buying and Selling 
Guide, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Dis- 
tributed free to open account buyers. 
Est. 1936. Type page, 8%x1l. Published 
annually, Mar. Forms close Feb. 25th. 


Discount, 10% to advertisers in “National 


Sheet Metal Contractor.” Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), free 
and paid, 8,186. Total contractors, 80%; 
total jobbers, 10%; others, 10%. Rates—1 
page, $200; 3 pages, $150 per page; 4 
pages, $140 per page; 6 pages, $125 per 
page: 9 pages, $105 per page; 12 pages, 


$90 per page 


Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York City. Published by Edwin A. Scott 
Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
ciscounts, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 
5.911, (gross), S167. Warm air heating, 


air conditioning, sheet metal contractors 

and dealers, 82%; wholesalers, 4%; 

others, 14%. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 110.00 60.00 32.50 


Snips Magazine, 1700 N. Luna Ave., Chi- 


cago. Published by Cc. Carter. Est. 
1932. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6%x 
10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,057. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $42.50 $21.25 
6 80.00 40.00 20.00 
CANADA 


Sanitary Engineer, Plumber and Steam- 
fitter of Canada, 481 University Ave., To- 


ronto. Published by MacLean Pub. Co. 
West. 1907. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

«(CCAB), 3,071. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $66.00 $36.00 21.00 
6 61.00 32.50 17.50 
12 56.00 30.50 16.25 


Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating Re- 
view. Published as section of Sanitary 


Engineer. 
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A NEW all-time high record was hit 
in 1937 when over 424,800,000 pairs of 
shoes of all kinds were produced. Boot 
and Shoe Recorder says that this is the 
case despite the curtailment in shoe pro- 
duction which began in the third quarter 
of 1937. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures cov- 
ered 1,024 manufacturers of shoes and 
footwear other than rubber, or 108 fewer 
plants than in 1933 and 317 less than 
in 1929. These 1,024 factories had a pro- 
duction valued at $643,872,470, compared 
with $553,425,166 in 1933, and $965,922,- 
694 in 1929. 

Cost of materials, containers, fuel and 
purchased electric energy of the shoes 
and footwear industry, other than rub- 
ber, was $333,223,652 in 1935, compared 
with $286,303,143 in 1933 and $515,055,- 
246 in 1929. The average number of 
wage earners for the year was 202,113 
in 1935, 190,414 in 1933, and 205,640 in 
1929. 

The processes of production employed 
in the manufacture of shoes are indi- 
cated in the following totals for all 
shoes other than rubber: 


1935 SHOE PRODUCTION BY TYPES 


Pairs 
WEEE dnene cbeseebeesseseonadeas 116,923,333 
McKay, including Littleway..... 86,551,391 
TE “segecseeneeotscacaace -» 25,727,153 
Wood or metal fastened........ 25,996,588 
EE errr weeeeeses 70,966,610 


CIES cc ccscecees 59,899,565 





NN eatin il . 388,492,329 

The number of establishments which 
tanned, curried and finished leather was 
384, as reported to the 1935 Census of 
Manufactures. The value of their prod- 
ucts was $308,344,763, against $237,202,- 
248 for 374 plants in 1933. This group 
of plants employed 50,877 wage earners 
in 1935. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures, pre- 
liminary report, shows 11 factories en- 
gaged in making rubber-soled canvas 
shoes and rubber boots and shoes. Value 
f products was $63,693,185, and cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $27,268,115. 
Although employment increased from 
17,246 in 1935, to 18,139 in 1937, a gain 
of 5.2 per cent, wages increased 25.5 per 
ent to $20,224,176. 

Lasts and related products were made 
in 48 establishments in 1935, according 
to the 1935 Census of Manufactures. 
This compares with 47 plants in 1933. 
rhe value of the products was $5,521,- 





LEATHER 
 -Wieaie<s 
i Uy ee ee ee 
REIS. «oh a Oe eas od bed 


Part LEATHER AND PART FABRIC......... 
ri ese nee 
SLIPPERS AND MOCCASINS 


Part leather, felt, ete...... 
BEACH SANDALS 


, are 





Boot and Shoe Production, 1936 and 1937 


i COs iccskddeunea ee bone 
Dt Sieskuspiseetawne seers ots seca was 
RATES DRE GOTGIE o ocos ccccewrssarsves 


i DE kctadinweneend ee pa etnee eben s 


———— Pairs——-—__— 
1937 1936 

erekeebewue 102,895,353 103,783,574 
; Sears 17,481,224 16,570,092 
lita ohbenaied 148,797,987 161,858,274 
PPE TE RTE 38 39,791,402 36,844,929 
shhbscctaoa be 22,786,027 21,611,886 
enue thine tte 2,575,941 2,486,026 
cenoees cee here 14,541,165 3,568,711 
SPE ee Tee 8,551,275 2,892,246 
vishoawaen yo 13,453,770 15,686,555 
CR RE fee 34,840,267 35,624,210 
an@ean ken anes 4,078,923 3,745,353 
2,175,446 10,555,420 


OTHER FOOTWEAR. ...000..00:- x Geciienanchs antes 


seses 411,968,780 415,227,276 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. 











456 in 1935 and $5,044,086 in 1933. In 
1935 these plants employed 1,496 wage 
earners and in 1933, 1,404. 

Value of products and number of es- 
tablishments engaged in lines related 
to the shoes and leather industry are: 


LEATHER GOODS, 1935 
Number of 
establish- 

ments Value 
Trunks, suitcases and bags 307 $28,248,187 
Pocketbooks, purses and 
GREG GREED ciccccccseceees Oe 42,991,688 
Leather gloves and mittens 224 28,130,909 
Leather belting and packing 187 21,522,114 
Miscellaneous leather goods 401 26,385,352 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
not made in boot and shoe factories in 
1935 were produced by 498 establish- 
ments to the value of $111,578,648, com- 
pared with 487 establishments and prod- 
uct value of $93,293,266 in 1933. In 
these two census years, these factories 
employed 18,275 and 16,798 wage earn- 
ers respectively. 

A total of 452 wholesale merchants 
handling shoes and footwear reported 
to the 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution. Their net sales were $119,- 
696,000. The trend has _ continued 
toward direct manufacturer-to-retailer 
sales and low retail inventories with 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

Analysis of 1,007 plants reporting to 
the Census of Distribution of Manufac- 
turers’ Sales shows 15.6 per cent of their 
output distributed through wholesalers; 
22.4 per cent to own wholesale branches; 
4.1 per cent to own retail stores, and 
51.6 per cent to retail stores, including 
chain stores. 

The average per capita consumption 
of shoes in 1936, acording to Boot and 
Shoe Recorder. and its estimates for 
1937 are as follows: 





SHOE CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 
Pairs per capita 





936 
All shoes Ldpteksebakcdosun nis 
Women’s shoes ............ 3.53 
et tO aera + 2.18 
Misses’ and children’s. 2.98 
Boys’ and youths’.......... 1.36 
DE -Sawanducks> éiccoae'ne 2.19 
Pe nk vc cchcccsccinn 48 


*Estimated. 

The higher per capita consumption of 
women’s shoes and the correspondingly 
lower consumption of misses’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that demand for misses’ shoes has 
in a great many cases been transferred 
to women’s shoes. 

A chart prepared by Boot and Shoe 
Recorder based on 1935 distribution in- 
dicated that 59.5 per cent of all retail 
shoe sales are made through independ- 
ent shoe stores and department stores. 
The breakdown follows: 

RETAIL SHOE OUTLETS, 1935 


Est. 
proportion 
Independent 
Total sales Store 
of shoes and Dept. 
at retail sales 
Bhoe StOPOS .occccwes $491,722,000 $264,054,700 
Department stores... 139,167,603 85,727,243 


Country general 

SEGGE ccccdcsncsans 75,908,058 *68,317,258 
Gen’l mdse. stores... 32,050,490 *25,640,390 
Mail order houses... 22,773,719 0 
Family clothing 





ener 21,085,849 16,742,164 
Men’s clothing and 

eS eee 19,398,982 15,325,197 
Dry goods stores... 18,555,547 14,844,437 
Women’s ready to 

wear stores ...... 10,121,207 7,570,663 
Variety stores ..... 9,277,773 853,558 
Men’s furnishings 

CONOR oasis cadeeeds 1,686,867 1,332,625 
Army and Navy 

SSE Sicwevcnases 1,686,867 1,012,122 
Total all stores..... $843,434,962 $501,420,357 
Percentages ........ 100% 59.5% 

*Estimated. 


The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion reported 13,955 shoe stores, exclu- 
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sive of chain stores, with total sales of 
$255,373,000. New England states con- 
tained 1,438 of these establishments and 
contributed $25,964,000 to this total; 
Middle Atlantic states, 4,338 stores, $69,- 


151,000; East-North Central, 3,410, 
$58,573,000; West-North Central, 1,575, 
99. 


25,984,000; South Atlantic, 924, 
488,000; East-South Central, 437, $9,769,- 
000; West-South Central, 660, $16,- 
066,000; Mountain, 230, $4,975,000; and 
Pacific, 943, $22,403,000. 

According to the 1935 Census of Dis- 
tribution, 43.3 per cent of the total shoe 
store sales were made through inde- 
pendent establishments; 50.0 per cent 
through chains and 6.7 per cent through 
other types, mostly leased departments. 
Shoe chain organizations total 245 and 
operate 5,797 retail units. 

The percentage of shoe stores and 
sales by size of establishment, accord- 
ing to the 1935 census, were: 


SHOE STORES BY ANNUAL VOLUME 
Per cent Per cent 
of stores of sales 


TT) 


Size group 


$50,000 and over ......... . 31.0 
$30,000 to $49,999......... 10.2 21.1 
$20,000 to $29,999......... 12.7 .. 2 
$10,000 to $19,999......... 25.6 19.8 
$5,000 to $9,999......ccecs 19.7 7.9 
Less than $5,000.......... 25.8 3.6 


Of the 300 lines of shoes shown at 
the 1937 shoe show in Boston, 100 were 
advertised to sell for $2 or less per pair; 
53 to retail from $2 to $3; 71 were ad- 
vertised as $3 retailers, and 75 were in 
the higher price range and retailed for 
$3 and up, according to The Shoe Buyer. 

The shoe repair shop is a factor of 
importance, especially the shop oper- 
ated by power equipment. The 1935 
Census of Service Establishments re- 
vealed 61,046 shoe repair shops, which 
also render shoe shining and hat clean- 
ing service. These establishments re- 
ported receipts of $109,657,000. There 
were 61,118 proprietors and firm mem- 
bers and 25,007 full and part time em- 
ployes. Payrolls totaled $16,250,000. 

Leather working machinery output, 
according to the Census of Manufac- 
tures, increased from $746,749 in 1933 to 
$1,005,161 in 1935. Shoe machinery not 
included in the foregoing was valued 
at $8,129,749 in 1933 and $10,244,864 in 
1935. 

A summary of United States foreign 
trade in leather footwear for the 12 
years ending 1937, and figures for the 
first half of 1938, is shown below: 

FOREIGN LEATHER SHOE TRADE 








rs 
Year Imports Exports 
errr TT 2,368,202 6,047,070 
BEE occcccececescoee 3,011,860 5,769,313 
1928 4,409,783 5,004,325 
SPP .. 8,370,297 4,807,212 
Bec cccececcoocesce GEE 3,684,113 
ase 5,882,876 2,321,018 
Bee ceccececcoceces 3,290,119 1,099,833 
DBs seeccecececeses 4,192,312 835,460 
BOER ccccccecscecese 4,941,635 1,001,342 
BPs ecovchéoucetecs 4,579,824 1,077,871 
See 1,587,190 
Si ccnescsnesdenene 7,011,131 1,775,699 
1938 (six months). 3,316,645 1,079,054 


—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 


Leather valued at $12,183,782 was im- 
ported by the United States in 1937, 
while $17,334,514 worth of leather was 
exported. Hides and skins exported 
amounted to 38,618,193 pounds, valued 
at $6,229,396 for the twelve months 
ended December, 1937; imports for that 
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Shoe Stores and Shoe Repair Shops, 1935 
Shoe repair shops, shoe shine 
parlors and hat cleaning shops 
Number Shoe stores, not in- 
of estab- cluding chains 

lishments Receipts Stores Sales 
TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES..... 61,046 $109,657,000 13,955 $255,373,000 
Pn co cidbeetcdecdeedeces - 5,31 9,577,000 1,43 25,964,000 
DE ©60d006060c000n66606000 1,236 2,105,000 262 4,952,000 
DE s66006005600000406800000006060 287 569,000 142 2,148,000 
DEE «60000006000esetecssee 2,949 5,437,000 807 14,315,000 
i DD: ciccsocasnsanennsess 22 25,000 93 1,310,000 
( Me sestevacaaenssesséanaee 519 864,000 94 2,543,000 
DL snkthtadaedeetessacsddusnane 106 177,000 40 696,000 
Pe. EDs +o neces tectocce see 19,635 34,430,000 4,338 69,151,000 
2] D. emesaseceidcesegnnes de - 3,382 5,047,000 685 10,477,000 
ST SEE se xtheneedenesseuesseeséoes 10,503 20,818,000 2,421 38,146,000 
PUMEUEEE coccccccccéoccescsocees .750 8,565,000 1,232 20,528,000 
East NORTH CENTRAL. ...+..acesee ese See 21,519,000 3,410 58,573,000 
DL -ag¢ensedeweoneseeseeeendeconss 3,916 7,045,000 994 14,717,000 
Dh: ene d¢eebcandeaasbanieenhe cos Bee 2,378,000 321 6,381,000 
DD ¢btanee6eedennesssueeseeces 2,255 3,905,000 698 13,026,000 
SD siancéqenseéececeeesdestonsecne - 38,441 6,065,000 890 16,490,000 
NE, a ee eee heaa keel 1,224 2,126,000 507 7,959,000 
Wrst NORTH CENTRAL. ...ccccccces «++ 5,416 9,226,000 1,575 25,984,000 
 éécuedpeaseneks ceedetaneeoe sees 896 1,634,000 395 6,111,000 
DE sétcccduasdcoasacnnesndanatens 783 1,296,000 176 3,211,000 
DE oeeucecédsceecseeeeesesios 946 1,749,000 287 5,031,000 
DEE 64000600400 0040606666066000% 1,759 2,894,000 498 8,106,000 
Orr rre ‘ 612 998,000 109 1,792,000 
Dt PK seccccenedecneseeeensn 193 312,000 53 59,000 
Dt Dn. cccceugeeeeeenanses eos 227 343,000 57 874,000 
BOUT ATLANTIC. ccocccccscc cocccecssce O50 9,958,000 924 22,488,000 
DEY 5606 66t00606n6¢0ene0enbeeS 127 217,000 21 543,000 
District of Columbia ...........e+¢. 334 830,000 70 2,351,000 
EEE “édusawocecncccvesecesactesns< ° 562 1,166,000 146 2,279,000 
Dt. -.taxnctecdenukeevekunkeuadend 728 1,507,000 133 4,146,000 
DE csrbcadaccoteunsenesacnaces 906 1,567,000 166 3,469,000 
BOE GEE, ccccsececcusseotecess 735 1,586,000 109 2,752,000 
ED GROEN. cccccceesesescececece 348 65,000 56 1,281,000 
TL énannteeeendesséesudseseutes 695 1,417,000 139 3,485,000 
EE, cuunoncoccdeendeeoonns ° 564 1,003,000 84 2,182,000 
Basr SourTH CENTRAL... ccccccccccce 3614 4,572,000 437 9,769,000 
DE. tuateendhduaséoeesoncences 63 1,198,000 102 2,757,000 
DE seeeeeteceeess 06eeenenseee 727 1,320,000 142 2,608,000 
DEED ccncccesescetoaceeeces ee 455 467,000 55 1,075,000 
DEED scssccnecnsecestéeuceceeenes 796 1,587,000 138 3,329,000 
Warsr SouTHm CENTRAL......ccccccccce 9,866 6,418,000 660 16,066,000 
Arkansas 553 711,000 7 1,745,000 
Louisiana 961,000 161 3,653,000 
Oklahoma 1,372,000 134 2,947,000 
> 3,374,000 278 7,721,000 
MOUNTAIN 2,955,000 230 4,975,000 
Arizona 242,000 11 224,000 
Colorado 991,000 67 1,302,000 
DE sgnedeceenedueeececedassenseeses 301,000 31 488,000 
Montana 449,000 50 1,274,000 
DL. @nentdausecceceoseseeetecaens 102,000 10 281,000 
New Mexico 218,000 12 318,000 
DL. e260 e0eun64ndeusedeeanseanseceses 451,000 27 717,000 
WED « ‘cnn06en6600066d0e0e0e0060es 201,000 22 371,000 
PACIFIC - 11,002,000 943 22,403,000 
DED  scugeeteceenseteusccvansesd 7,958,000 707 17,174,000 
Dt scccpughendeiasariseneueeadee 1,078,000 78 1,548,900 
Washington 1,966,000 158 3,681,000 
—1935 Census of Service Establishments. 








period were 314,220,826 pounds, valued 
at $71,058,397. Exports remained steady 
in the first half of 1938, but imports fell 
to $11,660,572 for that period. 


Associations 
American Leather Belting Associa- 


tion, 100 Gold St., New York 
Associated Leather Goods Manufac- 


turers of U. S. A., 303 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 2812 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York. 

National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

Tanners’ Council of America, 
Gold, New York. 
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Available Market Data 


. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field. are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Footwear Distribution in the United 
States. 
A study of retail sales and per capita 


consumption of footwear by geographi- 
cal areas, prepared by Creative Footwear 
incorporating The Shoe Style Digest. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 


stated, circulation figures shown are for the 
American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 


Boston. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 6%x9%. Published Wednesday. 


Forms close Saturday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (ABC), 1,875, (gross), 
2,600. Buyers of leather and supplies, 
shoe mfrs., 53%; shoe and leather mfrs., 
supplies and equipment, 34%; leather 
mfrs. and distributors, 3%; others, 10%. 


Rates— 
Times % Page 


Page L 
$26.00 


$50.00 


1 Page 14 
$100.00 


six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


13 75.00 38.00 20.00 
26 70.00 36.00 19.00 
52 65.00 33.00 17.00 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., 
. Published by Chilton Co. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close Monday, Agency 
discounts, none. Member A. B. P. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 15,335, (gross), 16,381. 
Retailers, mgrs. and buyers, 80%; whole- 
salers and mfrs., 6%; retail salesmen, 


2%; traveling shoe salesmen, 6%; others, 


8%x11%. 
Saturday. 
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6%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $60.00 

13 165.00 90.00 48.00 

26 150.00 82.50 44.00 

§2 127.00 75.00 42.00 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Coast Shoe Reporter, 815 Market St., San 
Francisco. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x9. 
Published 5th. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 


Statement), 1,820. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $60.00 $40.00 $25.00 
6 45.00 20.00 20.00 
12 35.00 22.50 15.00 


Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 
chant (See Dry Goods, Dept. and General 
Stores). 


Creative Footwear, Incorporating The 
Shoe Style Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Published by Brown, Lock- 
wood, Davenport Co. Est. 1923. Free 
(controlled). Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published list. Forms close 20th. 
Discounts, none. Circulation (CCA), 
15,566, (gross), 16,669. Retailers, 87%; 
others, 13%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 225.00 $140.00 $80.00 
6 200.00 120.00 70.00 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 


Crispin, 111 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
For shoe mfrs. Published by The Gill 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$1. Published 10th. Forms close ist. 
Trim size, 85¢x1154. Type page, 7x10. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), paid and free, 2,900. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $85.00 $45.00 $25.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.00 


Gloves, Gloversville, N. Y. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 10th. Discounts, none. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
2.503. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 35.00 
6 80.00 48.00 28.00 
12 70.00 42.00 24.50 


Health Shoe Digest, The, 210 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. Published by Brown, Lock- 
wood & Davenport Co. Est. 1935. For shoe 
retail stores specializing in health shoes, 
orthopedic surgeons and other special- 
ists. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5%x 
8%. Type page, 4%x 7. Published 17th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $80.00 $50.00 30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Hide & Leather with Shoe Factory, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago. Published by 
Hide & Leather Pub. Co. Est. 1890. 
Sub., $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (ABC), 2,679, (gross), 3,618. 
Shoe mfrs., buyers of leather and sup- 
plies, 47%; mfrs. supplies, 11%; leather 
mfrs., 18%; other leather goods mfrs., 
7%; hide and skin dealers, 7%; leather 
distributors, 5%: others. 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $54.00 28.00 
14 81.00 45.00 22.50 
26 76.50 40.50 21.00 


Hide and Leather’s Classified Directory— 
The Blue Book, 300 W. Adams S&t., Chi- 


cago. Published by Hide and Leather 
Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x8. Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close Oct. Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 4,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$85; % page, $55; % page, $35. 


Journal of the American Leather Chem- 
ists Association, 279 Mulberry St., New- 
ark, N. J. Est. 1907. Subscription, $12. 
Type page, 4x7. Published lst. Forms 





close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $20.00 $15.00 $10.00 
6 18.00 11.00 8.00 
2 15.00 9.00 6.00 


Leather Manufacturer, The, 683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Published by Shoe 
Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published 65bth. 
Forms close list. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $30.00 $15.50 
6 45.00 22.50 11.50 
12 40.00 20.00 10.00 


Leathernews, 111 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. Published by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1935. Free (controlled). Trim size, 85%x 
115%. Type page, 7x10. Published bi- 
monthly, 10th, Feb. Forms close 15th 
preceding month. Agency discounts, 0-2 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

6,000. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 $50.00 
6 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Luggage and Leather Goods, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 6th. Forms close 29th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
3,554; (gross), 3,856. Dept. stores and re- 
— shops, 69%; mfrs., 26%; others, 5%. 
tates— 


Times 1 26:90 % Page Page 
1 aS 0 $97.50 52.50 
6 81.75 44.25 
12 195. 50 71.50 38.50 


Luggage and Leather Goods Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5x7. 
Type page, 4%4x6. Published Oct. Ist. 
Forms close Sept. ist. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 5,000. Rates—1 page, $75; % page, 
$45; % page, $25. 


El Reporter Latino-Americano, (Span- 
ish section of “Shoe and Leather Report- 
er.”) For the Latin-American shoe, 
leather and allied trades. Published ist 
issue of month.. Rates—1 page, $100; % 
page, $55; 4 page, $30. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
St., Boston, Mass. Est. 1857. Subscrip- 
tion, $6, including “Annual.” Trim size, 
8%x11l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close week pre- 
ceding. Discounts, none. Member A. B. 
P. Circulation (ABC), 2,065, (gross), 
2,471. Shoe mfrs., buyers of leather and 
supplies, 28%; shoe and leather mfrs., 
supplies and equipment, 24%; leather 
mfrs., 17%; shoe dealers and jobbers, 
11%; leather distributors, 8%; hide and 
skin dealers. 4%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $72.00 $40.00 
13 100.00 55.00 30.00 
26 90.00 50.00 28.00 
52 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, 210 
Lincoln St.. Boston, Mass. Published by 
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Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Bst. 1876, 
Free with “Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 
Trim size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%4%x8. Pub- 
lished Jan. 1. Forms close Nov. 30. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $40. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter “Buyers’ 
Guide for Latin America” (Spanish), 210 
Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 1919. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 4%x8. Type 
page, 3%x6'k4. Published February. 
Forms close Jan. 31. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation. (Publisher's State- 
ment), 2,000. Rates—l1 page, $100; % 
page, $60; 4% page, $40. 

Shoe Buyer, The, 111 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. Published by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 75x 
115. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
6,570. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, The, 
111 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Published 
by Gill Pubs., Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x 
96/6. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Shoe Repair Service, 816 Mart Blidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Published by National 
Leather & Shoe Finders Assn. Est. 1921. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 18th. Discounts, none. Rates— 
Advertising accepted from members only; 
cost plus 10%; average, $220 per page. 
Fractions, pro rata. 


Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 
News, 92 W. Central St., Manchester, 
N. H. Subscription, $4. Type page, 8x11. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $40.00 $25.00 $15.00 
13 .00 18.00 W 
26 32.50 17.00 9.25 
52 30.00 16.00 8.50 
CANADA 


Fraser’s Canadian Leather Directory, 
University Tower Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
Published by Fraser Pub. Co. Est. 1913. 
ae $2. Trim size, 3%x7. Type 
page, 5%. Published Sept. Forms 
close im 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates—1 page, $50.00; % page, $31.00; % 
page, $21.00. 

Leather Worker, The, University Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Published by Holliday 
Publications. Est. 1921. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation (CCAB), 
937. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 

6 55.00 30.00 17.50 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh 
C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1888. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 
6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 15.00 
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Soaps, Detergents, Sanitary Products 


(See also Chemical Process Industries: Drugs, Proprietaries) 





Tuzrs are approximately 3,400 firms 
in the soap, sanitary products and chem- 
ical specialties industries, according to 
This includes manufacturers, 
janitor supply houses, and sanitary 
service organizations. The industry is 
divided as follows: 

BREAKDOWN OF 
Soap manufacturers 
Soap converters* 
Sanitary product 


Soap. 


SOAP INDUSTRY 


cialty manufacturerst .............. 2,231 
Sanitary supply houses ........... 1,116 
Exterminators and fumigators.. 720 


*Make finished soap from bases. 

tInsecticides, disinfectants, polishes, 
floor products, etc. 

Most of these companies make several 
items. In many cases some items are 
handled on a jobbing or private brand 
basis. 

Manufacturing in this industry in- 
cludes a wide variety of products. These 
comprise toilet soap, laundry soap, shav- 
ing soap, deodorizing blocks and cakes, 
medicinal soap, shampoo soap, cleaning 
compounds, tooth paste and powder, 
textile soap, floor wax, household in- 
secticides, agricultural insecticides, dis- 
infectants, cleaning and spotting fluids, 
household ammonia, germicides and an- 
tiseptics, surgical soap, mechanic’s hand 
soap, auto soap, stock sprays and dips, 
etc, 

These industries present a tremen- 
dous market for a wide variety of ma- 
terials, containers, equipment, etc. Be- 
sides buying large quantities of chem- 
icals, perfuming materials, oils, fats, pe- 


troleum bases, various raw material 
specialties, etc., the industry uses all 
kinds of containers — bottles, boxes, 


tubes, cans, drums, pails, etc., and al- 
most every kind of packaging or process- 
ing machine. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 238 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of soap and 
soap products. The soap departments 
of large meat-packing plants are also 
in this figure. The principal products 
are toilet soap, white and yellow laun- 
dry soap, soap chips and other hard 
soaps; granulated and powdered soaps 
and soap powders; shaving soap, cream, 
and powder; and soft, liquid, and paste 
soaps. 

Value of the production of these 238 
establishments in 1935 was $239,152,130. 


They employed 13,911 wage earners, 
paying them $15,339,045. Cost of mate- 
rials, containers, fuel, and purchased 


electric energy was $139,423,048. 

















Bar soaps, total 
Toilet soap 
Laundry soap, 
Laundry soap, 


white 
vellow 


cleaners containing 
flakes 


Bar 
Soap chips and 
Washing powders ‘ ‘a 
Cleansers and scouring powders 
Shaving soap 

Hand pastes 

Potash soap 

Liquid soap 

Soap stock or base 

Not classified 


soap 





PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND SOAP PRODUCTS, 1935 


Granulated, powdered and sprayed soap 


Pounds Value 
52,976,104 
),524,270 
3,540,726 
503,117.73 

9,882.63: 
458,934,768 
19,048,304 
33,587,452 





14,174,4 


20,803.83 





® eer o7e 
5,665,376 


2,537,917 


—1935 Census of Manufactures. 








In 1933 there were 235 establishments 
whose production was valued at $200,- 
127,929. Cost of materials, containers, 
fuel, and purchased energy amounted 
to $93,507,390. Wages amounting to 


$14,140,241 were paid to 14,304 wage 
earners. 

Since 1933 several manufacturers, 
some of them important, have shifted 
their major production from soap to 
cosmetics or other products. The 1935 
figures indicate this increased concen- 


tration of production. 


The 238 establishments reporting in 
1935 are located as follows: 
LOCATION OF SOAP AND SOAP 


PRODUCTS PLANTS, 1935 

Value of 

Number products 

CD. ccuaadene —— 31 $15,924,958 
i ottawa sdudeenioan4 20 21,249,770 
Dn eccceawecadess 5 123,064 
Minnesota ..... bicenediec 6 943,782 
DD. BEE sactescacscce Oe 25,855,922 
Pennsylvania ........ 21 9,660,168 





ce 5 82,529 
\ BRR epeegyas 4 412,214 
ED -cbb0 ences 5 312,085 
ar 102 164,587,638 

TE as UA. sivkuankes Be $239,152,130 


PRODUCTION OF INSECTICIDES, DISIN- 
FECTANTS AND ALLIED SANITARY 
PRODUCTS, 1935 

Value 

Deodorants, 

man use 
Disinfectants 
Household insecticides .... 
Agricultural insecticides 
fungicides .. 
Boiler compounds 
Other industrial 


779,246 
5,245,916 
13,302,727 


eeeeee Ds 


16,543,840 
eethoenenewews 5,882,981 
compounds..... 24,633,836 


$69,241,848 


Associations 
Association of American 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., 
Ave., New York. 
National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Mfrs., Inc., Suite 1307, 
110 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Soap and 
381 Fourth 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Oil and Soap, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Official 
organ of American Oil Chemists Society. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), paid, 662; controlled, 1,850; gross 
2,512 Rates— 
Times 1 Page lo 
1 $95.00 
6 75.00 
12 65.00 $0.00 


Soap, 254 W. 3ist St.. New York. Pub- 
lished by MacNair-Dorland Co., Inc. Of- 
ficial organ Natl. Assn. Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Mfrs. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency commission, none. Member A. 
re. P. Circulation (ABC), 2,655, (gross). 
3.916. Soap mfrs. and converters, 25%: 
chemical mfrs., 32%; other pro- 
chemical sup- 


specialties, 9%; 
raw materials and equipment, 


Page 4% Page 
$55.00 $235.00 
$5.00 30.00 

" 


Sanitary 
prietary 
plies of 
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14%; chemists and all others, 19% 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 1% Page 
1 $110.00 $60.00 F 
6 90.00 50.00 5 
12 80.00 45.00 
Seap Blue Book, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co. Free to subscribers of “Soap.” Trim 


size, 9x12. Type page. 7x10. Published 
Feb. Forms close Jan. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation (see listing 
“Soap”). Rates—1 page, $80; 2 pages, 
$125; 3 pages, $150. 


Soap Gazette and Perfumer, 65 4th Ave., 


New York. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 6%x9. 

Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $40.00 $30.00 
6 45.00 28.00 18.00 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 
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Sporrtinc and athletic goods em- 
brace equipment, paraphernalia and 
accessories used in various. sports, 
games and recreation. 

The retail sale of all types of sport- 
ing goods is estimated by authorities 
in the field to total $250,000,000 an- 
nually, and of athletic goods, $25,000,- 
000 annually. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
shows 196 establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of sporting 
and athletic goods, not including fire- 
arms or ammunition. Value of their 
products in that year was $34,863,730, 
compared with $25,267,452 in 1933, for 
176 establishments. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy amounted to $16,571,425 in 1935. 
The industry employed 9,665 wage earn- 
ers, paying them $9,018,083. 

Manufacturers of sporting and ath- 
letic goods made 38.5 per cent of their 
sales to wholesalers and jobbers, 24.6 
per cent to retailers, 4.8 per cent to 
industrial users, and 0.6 per cent direct 
to household consumers during 1935, 
according to the Census Report on Dis- 
tribution of Manufacturers’ Sales. 


There has been an increase in the 
proportion of sales made directly to 
retailers (21.0 per cent in 1929 and 
25.6 per cent in 1935), and a similar 
decrease in sales through wholesalers 
and jobbers (45 per cent in 1929 and 
40.1 per cent in 1935). This decrease in 
sales through wholesalers and jobbers 
has also been accompanied by an in- 
crease in sales through manufacturers’ 
own wholesale branches, which ac- 
counted for 26.8 per cent of distrib- 
uted sales in 1929 and 28.7 per cent in 
1935. 

In 1936, there were approximately 
1,600,000 dozen golf balls bought at the 
retail value of around $10,000,000, ac- 
cording to Business Week. The Sporting 
Goods Journal says that only about 35 


Sporting Goods, Toys 


per cent of all golf goods are sold by pro 
shops at golf courses. 

Sales of sporting goods in department 
stores and specialty stores throughout 
the country in 1937 were 109 per cent 
of 1936 sales, according to the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

With the exception of merchandise 
made by a few large athletic goods 
makers and fishing tackle manufactur- 
ers, sporting goods are largely made by 
companies in other lines of business, 
according to The Sporting Goods Dealer. 

The directory published by Sporting 
Goods Dealer lists more than 2,100 man- 
ufacturing sources for sporting and 
athletic goods, including both exclusive 
and sideline manufacturers. This direc- 
tory also shows 723 jobbers and distrib- 
utors, 74 importers, and 226 recognized 
manufacturers’ representatives. 

The firearms industry included 21 
establishments in 1937, according to the 
preliminary report of the Census of 
Manufactures. Their products were 
valued at $21,554,870. Cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy was 
$4,333,194. Commercial manufacturers 
only are classified, no data having been 
collected from government. establish- 
ments. : 

The renaissance of the bicycle in the 
United States is strikingly portrayed by 
the 1935 Census of Manufactures, which 
shows a total production of 656,828 
bicycles in 1935, the peak for a period 
of more than 30 years. The manufac- 
turers’ value for these products was 
$12,059,867. The only census record of 
a larger production is that for 1899, 
when 1,182,691 bicycles, valued at $23,- 
656,489, were made in this country. 

For general census purposes, the man- 
ufacture of bicycles and motorcycles is 
placed in one classification. ‘‘Motorcy- 
cles, Bicycles and Parts.” In 1935, there 
were 23 establishments engaged primar- 
ily in the manufacture of motorcycles. 





1935 
Toys, games, and playground 
equipment and carriages and 
sleds, children’s industries, all 
products, total value. ++ $67,667,544 
Toys, games, and playground 
equipment, total value....... $55,196,972 
Dolls (pyroxylin and other): 
Number reported: 
0 ere 11,803,780 
Dt. dte,penenesinantesnd $7,995,059 
Number not reported, value $1,357,763 
Doll parts irae: duninnn ’e aban aac $1,301,130 


Doll clothes ............... .. $533,483 
Pyroxylin toys, except dolls.. $360,125 
Stuffed toy animals .......... $1,906,486 


Metal toys, other than mechan- 

ical, not elsewhere specified $8,673,447 
Mechanical toys propelled by 

springs or by electricity, 

. Frere $6,144,409 
Trains and equipment: 

Number reported: 


i See 2,424,442 
rr Pye 3,631,472 
Number not reported, value $13,416 


Airplanes: 
Number reported: 
> 6 gaan hc deue 6 wear 1,634,420 
Cy cncbuddsivseauiddeate $196,300 





Production of Toys and Children’s Wheel Goods, 1935 


Other mechanical my — 
alle , springs * by elec- 

Paeity prrcspixsqectntagilnas $2.303,221 
Structural toy sets .......... $862,892 
Airplanes, other than me- 

chanical: 

Number reported: 


ON Serr TT Tee 14,160,647 
We. isaeancdesnssesenaues $348,642 
Number not reported, value $310,184 
Wooden tOYS ..cccsccccccccces $4,567,151 
Rubber toy balloons.......... $1,338,128 
Rubber toys other than bal- 

FETS er et See ee ore $3,046,260 
Toy furmiture ...cccccvecvcees $752,946 
Air rifles and popguns........ $1,707,878 
Pe GEE a nctenvdhasentacees $372,716 
China, clay, and composition 

toys (including marbles).... $439,220 
Parts of toys, made for sale 

SO ee ee eae $50,766 
Toys not specified above (in- 

cluding paper toys)........ $3,259,256 
IN ood a a he a bore ee bal nia $7,926,883 
Toys not reported by kind.... $713,089 
Playground equipment ...... $1,229,059 

Children’s carriages and other 
wheel goods, total value..... $17,461,113 


—1935 Census of Manufactures. 
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Sporting Goods, 1935 


Number Value 


Golf clubs ........... 1,665,367 $4,406,061 
SE -cbeeuvasveusane 2,236,099 1,141,837 
Caddy bags ....... ‘s 36,213" 659,772 
tf Fee .. 18,467,640 3,974,641 


Fishing rods: 
Bamboo or bamboo 


and wood ........ 690,966 1,331,034 

a er ee 857,520 946,283 
Fishing tackle: 

PEE: gia sei ones 1,886,723 2,188,283 


Rod mountings .... = «.++.. 354,802 
Artificial lures ca. Mane Ga 1,125,492 
Hooks (snell and 


re ee ror 503,684 
Leaders, swivels, 
and sinkers ..... Se 345,304 


Baseball goods: 
Balls, including 


playground ..... 7,001,768 2,594,784 
Pt obcekeeete ene oe 2,979,056 1,132,177 
DE accwwane er 16,634 38,179 
Mitts and gloves.. 719,996 1,018,470 

Tennis goods: 
Balls (dozens) .... 520,872 1,263,558 
ares 367,551" 897,619 
Racket frames .... 169,529 473,963 
Se Pee 557,662 
eee 973,123 910,284 
Basketballs ......... 201,303 646,316 


Pads, helmets and 
guards for football, 
basketball and soc- 


OF cc taaxcastcensivs 8=©6mbnsas 677,740 
Striking bags ...... 65,703 106,456 
Boxing gloves .... , 170,857 143,885 
Skates: 

Roller (pairs) ..... 2,681,694 2,301,190 


Ice (pairs) ...-. 528,074 1,043,264 
Gymnasium eq uip- 

Pe Gtnarsees nbee. “aewnes 371,811 
Equipment for hunt- 

ing and _ shooting, 

not including fire- 

arms or ammunition shea 709,184 
Skis and snowshoes. ...... 417,155 





‘Number reported. 
—1935 Census of Manufactures. 











bicycles and parts. Their products were 
valued at $23,085,633, compared with 
$12,055,357 in 1933, for 19 establish- 
ments. Cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy amounted to 
$12,813,092 in 1935. The industry em- 
ployed 5,093 wage earners, paying them 
$5,213,837. 

Manufacturers of motorcycles, bicy- 
cles and parts sold 44.2 per cent of their 
product directly to retailers, 31.2 per 
cent to wholesalers and jobbers, and 
18.6 per cent (mainly parts) to indus- 
trial and other large users during 1935, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 

Of the 23 manufacturers, 18 sold ex- 
clusively through their own sales or- 
ganizations; they account for 99.5 per 
cent of total sales. The remaining five 
manufacturers sold mainly through 
agents and brokers. 

Sporting goods are defined by Sport- 
ing Goods Journal as equipment for in- 
dividual and not team use. Embraced 
in this group are supplies for tennis, 
badminton, golf, swimming, hiking, rid- 
‘ing, fishing, hunting, archery, target 
shooting, camping, cycling, skating, 
skiing; and other individual activities. 

There are about 1,900 exclusive sport- 
ing goods stores, according to this au- 
thority. These stores are estimated to 
do approximately 28 per cent of all 
sporting goods business. 

Most of the larger retailers of sport- 
ing goods prior to passage of the Robin- 
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son-Patman Law, bought all or a large 
part of their merchandise direct from 
the manufacturer. Smaller _ retailers, 
however, have always depended upon 
jcbbers as a source of supply for the 
bulk of their merchandise; and recently 
the larger stores and chains have be- 
come better customers of jobbers. 

Because the primary retail outlets 
consist of sporting goods, department, 
hardware, clothing, and other types of 
stores, the wholesale distributors com- 
prise an equally diversified group. Al- 
together there are about 700 wholesale 
and semi-wholesale sources of supply in 
the sporting goods field. 

The Sporting Goods Journal's athletic 
goods classification embraces equipment 
for team sports, such as baseball, basket- 
ball, and football, sold chiefly to schools 
and colleges and to industrial accounts. 

The number of outlets for athletic 
goods is estimated by the Sporting 
Goods Dealer at 40,000, of which more 
than 21,000 are high schools, prep 
schools and colleges, and the remainder 
industrial firms supporting athletic pro- 
grams among their employes. ~ 

It is estimated that 80 per cent of 
the athletic goods business is transact- 
ed by 350 athletic goods distributors— 
concerns operating frequently under 
factory franchise and in some cases 
owned by factories. These distributors 
sellto team customers. Mail order firms, 
selling through catalogs and retail 
stores are also important distributors of 
athletic goods. 

The 1935 Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution shows 207 wholesale estab- 
lishments of all types handling a gen- 
eral line of sporting goods. Their sales 
amounted to $33,957,000, against $23,- 
928,000 for 201 wholesalers in 1933 and 
$74,128,000 in 1929, for 281 establish- 
ments. These establishments had 2.282 
full and part-time employes, paying 
them $3,411,000. 

According to the report of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Intern- 
al Revenue collections (10 per cent) on 
the sale of cameras, firearms and sport- 
ing goods for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, were $10,934,704.27, a de- 
crease of 1.7 per cent from the previous 
fiscal year’s collections of $11,124,818.14. 


Toys 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures cov- 
ered 384 establishments engaged prima- 
rily in the manufacture of all classes 
of toys; all children’s games, and games 
for adults except those classified by the 
census as sporting and athletic goods 
and those played with ordinary playing 
ecards; conjuring apparatus, puzzles, 
tricks, etc.; and playground equipment. 
Value of their production was $52,156,- 
433, against $37,221,503 in 1933, for 285 
establishments. Cost of materials, con- 
tainers, fuel, and purchased electric en- 
ergy in 1935 was $23,651,877. 

In addition there were 55 establish- 
ments in 1935 engaged in manufac- 
ture of children’s wheel goods (express 
wagons, velocipedes and tricycles, baby 
and doll carriages, go-carts, etc.) and 
children’s sleds. Their products were 
valued at $15,511,111, compared with 
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Production of Bicycles 
1899 to 1935 


Number Value 
Bs cceesdossctede 1,182,691 $23,656,489 
Dias esescesessecs 250,487 3,740,923 
Dbetchiceconeens 233,707 3,228,189 
Pistdusedereedies 398,899 5,361,230 
aero 479,163 12,498,000* 
err 216,.464¢ 6,218,394f 
Beeeentscectuesese 486,177 10,726,900 
DiMaténbsoenseees 303,446 7,030,566 
rer Te 255,456 5,803,440 
Pear 307,845 6,183,773 
i ¢iessendewusion 260,029 4,733,264 
epee 320,000§  5,402,000° 
a6 csdbeevncneeh 656,828 12,059,867 





*Estimated in small part. 

tNot including data for bicycles made 
by certain establishments engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of manufacture, 
not separately reported. The combined 
value of bicycles and parts made by these 
establishments amounted to $176,464. 

$Estimated in part. 

—1935 Census of Manufactures. 











$10,984,991 in 1933, for 46 establish- 
ments. Cost of materials, containers, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $7,419,516. 

The 1935 Census of American Busi- 
ness included 581 wholesale establish- 
ments of all types handling toys, nov- 
elties, and fireworks. Sales totaled $48,- 
405,000, compared with $49,214,000 in 
1929, for 272 establishments, and $32,- 
652,000 for 506 establishments in 1933. 
These establishments furnished work 
to 3,019 full and part-time employes, 
paying them $1,842,000. 









Associations 

Associated Fishing Tackle Manufac- 
turers: secretary, Orville Cullerton, 
5809 W. Division St., Chicago. 

Athletic Apparel Association: secre- 
tary, C. E. Covault, General Athletic 
Products Company, Greenville, O. 

Athletic Goods Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: Fred J. Bowman, 2037 N. 
Campbell Ave., Chicago. 

Cycle Trades of America, Inc., Chan- 
nin Bldg., New York. 

Golf Ball Manufacturers’ Association: 
secretary, W. T. Brown, A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., New York. 

National Association of Golf Club 
Manufacturers: secretary, A. W. Olsen, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York. 

National Sporting Goods Association, 
Secretary, John H. Hatton 612 N. Mich. 
Chicago. 

Registered Sporting Goods Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives Association, 
secretary, Howard Martin, 5 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. 

Sporting Arms & Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, C. S. Comeaux, sec- 
retary, 103 Park Ave., New York. 

Tennis Racket Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: secretary, A. E. Thornley, Nar- 
ragansett Machine Company, Pawtucket, 
» & 

Toy Manufacturers of United States 
of America, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Published by C. C. Spink 
& Son. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation (ABC), 
6,845, (gross), 7,873. Dealers, 66%; whole- 
salers, retailers, jobbers, 12%; mfrs. and 


rep., 18%; others, 4%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $95.00 $55.00 
6 137.50 80.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Sporting Goods Dealer’s Trade Directory, 
217 N. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. Published 
by C. C. Spink & Son. Type page, 3%x 
5%. Agency discounts, none. Published 
Oct. 1. Forms close Sept. 1. Circula- 
tion (free to subscribers Sporting Goods 
Dealer), 6,845. Rates—1 page, $65.00; % 
page, $37.50; 4 page, $25.00. 


Sporting Goods Journal, 330 S. Wells St., 


Chicago. Published by Gillette Com- 
pany. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 3,671, (gross), 6,592. Retail- 
ers and jobbers, 76%; wholesaler-retailer, 
10%; manufacturers. 7%; others, 7%. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $65.00 $35.00 
6 85.00 47.50 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Sporting Goods Retailer, 1819 Broadway, 
New York. Published by Trade News- 
papers Corp. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
$2. Type size, 974x15%. Published Mon- 


day. Forms close Thursday. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Rates—open, $0.14 per 
line; 1,085 lines, $0.13 per line; 5,000 
lines, $0.12 per line; 15,000 lines, $0.10 
per line. 

CANADA 


Sport Goods Journal of Canada, 175 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Assn. 
Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation (Publisher’s Statement), 2,994. 
ates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 18.75 
6 50.00 27.50 15.00 
12 45.00 25.00 13.50 
TOYS 


Playthings, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Published by McCready Pub. Co. 
Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 





10-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,802, (gross), 

5,431. Retailers, 53%: wholesalers, 15%; 

mfrs., 14%; unclassified, 11%; others, 7%. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


Toys and Bicycles, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Published by Toys and Bicycles 
Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 6,011. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $70.00 $40.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 


MOTORCYCLES AND BICYCLES 


American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 
8th Ave., New York. Published by Cy- 
cling Press, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 0-2. Circulation (Publish- 


er’s Statement), 8,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $100.00 $66.00 
12 140.00 87.00 56.00 
The Motorcyclist, 706 Union League 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Published by 
Western Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1932. 


Subscription, $1.25. Trim size, 9x12, Type 
page, 74x10. Published 5th. Forms close 


Ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,522. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $60.00 
6 175.00 95.00 55.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 
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en processes in the 
textile industry include spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting, bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing; the last three mentioned, as 
well as other final processes, are often 
performed in separate plants. 

Activity in textile mills during 1937 
reached 125 on Textile World’s index 
in which the 1923-25 average equals 100, 
making the second successive year in 
which it has topped the 1929 index, and 
continuing the steady upward trend 
from the 1932 low of 83 with exception 
of 1934 when it suffered a set-back to 90. 
Expansion of the industry has been 
marked with construction of 150 new 
mills and branch plants in 1936 and 100 
more in 1937. Machinery purchases by 
the industry were four per cent above 
the 1929 volume, Textile World reports. 

Textile World’s index of textile mill 
activity shows a one per cent increase 
for 1937 over 1936, and 25 per cent over 
the 1923-25 average. Here is the record 
for the depression and recovery years: 


TEXTILE MILL ACTIVITY 
a Average = 100) 
1 


: Serrerery sy Serr 90 
eer 89 Diindetosseeeen 105 
BOSE cs cencocedees 93 ee 124 
Seer 83 Sev ésnnasunees 125 
PTE 104 


Charting the textile curve against 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production, it is noted that 
the textile industry is still showing its 
heels to industry in general. 

Sales of textile machinery and allied 
products to the textile industry in 1937 
were 11 per cent greater than that of 
1936, and 40 per cent above 1935, ac- 
cording to Textile, World’s index, based 
on confidential information supplied by 
the machinery manufacturers. 

The following table of index num- 
bers shows the trend of textile machin- 
ery sales from 1929 to date: 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SALES 
(1929 = 100) 


Bees 60ccceseees 100 ere 63 
SSE 67 . eee 74 
er 57 are 94 
rere 39 BSG cccuuseceen 104 
BOGE sbebsnweenn 56 


Textile mill activity for the first six 
months of 1938 showed a rate approxi- 
mately 40 per cent below the correspond- 
ing period of 1937, but only 20 per cent 
below the first half of a “normal” year 
(1924-31 average). 

By August, 1938, however, the trend 
Was reversed. From a low cf 6,300,000 
Ibs. weekly average in April, wool con- 
sumption had increased more than 50 
per cent by August. In the same period 
cotton consumption increased eight per 
cent, silk consumption, 14 per cent, and 
rayon yarn consumption more than 90 
per cent. 

Largest of all American manufacturing 
groups in the number of wage earners 
employed, of large plants and of elec- 
tric motors installed and second in rank 
in the value of its products, the textile 
industry embraces the manufacture of 





Textile Mills and Production, 
1935 


Number of 
establish- Value of 
mentsy products 
Cotton manufactures. 1,223 $1,030,767,654 
Cotton narrow 


... arr 170 44,593,174 
Cotton woven goods _ 670 768,737,741 
Cotton yarn and 

Rr 372 214,834,658 
Fish nets and 

SE: séncuadenne 11 2,602,081 

FO UO l—=E ea 1,852 *606,725,684 
Rae 695 315,187,328 
Knitted cloth ..... 213 64,030,249 
Knitted outerwear. 758 131,454,577 
Knitted underwear. 186 96,053,530 

Silk manufactures... 658 149,720,889 

Felt goods, except 
woven felts ...... 40 23,697,090 


Dyeing and finishing 
cotton, rayon, and 
_ SRR ora 523 
Fabricated textile 
products, other 
than wearing ap- 
parel and house 


223,662,391 


furnishings ....... 788 147,605,065 
Lace goods ........ 56 27,528,348 
Rayon manufactures. 447 204,504,899 
Waste and related 

WEOBUCS 2. cccccccs 313 66,021,753 
Wool and hair manu- 

epee 699 710,740,376 

BEMEPONOER ncccececs 9 3,347,250 

Wool combing ... 12 8,045,101 


Woolen and worsted 
dyeing and fin- 


ere 66 16,065,306 
Woolen woven ' 
rar 323 246,927,809 
Woolen yarn ..... 43 11,596,241 
Wool scouring .... 20 6,055,068 
Worsted woven 
PE. siclecannes 158 335,094,769 
Worsted yarn ..... 68 83,608,832 
Embroideries, trim- 
mings and stamped 
rr 1,147 46,272,993 
Artificial leather and 
CS eae 33 34,321,212 
Cordage, twine and 
jute goods ........ 148 68,857,731 
Miscellaneous fabri- 
eated textile prod- 
OD sccckencaancuds 788 147,605,065 





yActive plants with output of $5,000 or 
more. 

*A given total is not necessarily the 
exact sum of the items beneath. Added 
to these totals are receipts for contract 
work and products not normally belong- 
ing to the industry; deducted is the 
value of knit goods made as secondary 
products in other industries. 

—1935 Census of Manufactures. 











cotton yarns and fabrics, braids, tapes 
and cordage, knit goods, silk and rayon 
cloth and yarns, wool and worsted, 
felt, waste, and batting, and miscel- 
laneous items. 


Many branches of the textile industry 
have expanded in the Southern terri- 
tory until today, according to Cotton, 
not only are Southern mills using 84 
per cent of the cotton used by U. S. 
mills, but also over 64 per cent of all 
seamless knitting machines are in the 
Southern states. The large majority of 
new seamless machinery and over 50 
per cent of all new full-fashioned hosiery 
machines are going to Southern mills. 


Southern weaving and knitting mills 
are accounting for one-third of the coun- 
try’s rayon yarn consumption and the 
percentage is rapidly increasing, says 
Cotton. 
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According to the 1935 Census of Manu- 
factures, there were 6,384 textile mills in 
the United States in 1935, including dye- 
ing and finishing plants. Their products 
were valued at $3,332,879,767. Of this 
number, 12.3 per cent produced goods 
valued at $1,000,000 and over per mill, 
representing 60 per cent of the product 
value of the textile group, and 62.7 per 
cent produced $100,000 or more per mill, 
making up 96.9 per cent of the dollar 
volume. 

Thirty-two states have some textile 
manufacturing, but the great bulk of 
the industry is located along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard, where 12 states contain 
92 per cent of the spindleage of the 
industry, according to a special study 
made by the market research division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

These 12 states form two distinct 
areas of great density. The eight states 
of the Northeastern group, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, have 48 per cent of the 
combined spindleage, while the South- 
eastern group, composed of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, contains 44 per cent of the 
spindleage. 

Davison’s Textile Blue Book for July, 
1937, reported 8,130 textile plants in the 
United States, 559 in Canada und 480 
in Mexico. The American mills were 
distributed among industries as indi- 
cated in the following table: 


CLASSIFICATION OF TEXTILE MILLS 
AND DYERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


0 a ee ee ee eee 2,405 
Wore GE WeTNtes ..cccccscccseses 950 
TC error re eee 1,577 
PS cn cteinmeteieeeencksadetaes 2,159 
CORSE GUE CUR WEE acicccccscosvess 159 
Dyeing and finishing (for trade)..... 719 
PERSONAS TEED bo 60 cisnceccccse 171 

8,130 


Dyehouses are operated by 1,484 mills 
in the United States, according to the 
same authority. 

Various fibres are used in the textile 
industry. Different types of mills per- 
form different manufacturing processes, 
with a wide variation in the size of 
plants, in the amount and type of ma- 
chinery operated, and in the importance 
of each branch of the industry to the 
advertiser. 

For instance, Cotton says, in capital 
invested, in raw fibre used, in machinery 
installed, and in horsepower, the cotton 
mills constitute a larger proportion of 
the industry than all other branches 
combined. 

The woolen and worsted industry, the 
publication says, ranks second in horse- 
power used; the dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing industry, the silk and rayon 
industry and the knitting industry rank 
in the order named. In addition to the 
689 commercial dyeing, bleaching or 
finishing plants, 1,484 spinning, weav- 
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ing or knitting mills have their own 
dyeing, bleaching or finishing depart- 
ments. 

With such variation, a careful analysis 
of each branch of the industry is essen- 
tial to determine the market for any par- 
ticular product and to make sales and 
advertising plans effective. 

Textile World points out that value 
added by manufacture in 1935 by cotton 
mills was approximately $421,000,000, 
while that added in woolen mills was 
$355,000,000, in knitting mills $297,000,- 
000, and in the rayon branch of the in- 
dustry $212,000,000. 

There are 1,329 textile mills that have 
an annual output of more than $1,000,- 
000, according to Cotton. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as to 
purchases in the industry, showed: 

1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified by 
members of the operating staff. In 19 
per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 

Locations, by states, of various types 
of textile mills, are shown in the ac- 
tompanying table. 

Raw cotton is the largest consumed 
raw material used by textile mills, 
others being wool, animal hair and fur, 
raw silk, flax, hemp, jute, cotton waste, 
etc. The United States, until recently, 
produced over half the world supply of 
cotton: 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN 
478-LB. BALES 


United States Foreign 


Bales Bales 
1931-32 16,877,000 9,587,000 
1932-33 12,961,000 10,652,000 
1933-34 12,712,000 13,399,000 
1934-35 9,576,000 13,297,000 
1935-36... 10,495,000 15.767.000 
—Tezxtile Bulletin. 
The average cotton price to the pro- 
ducer in 1930-31 was 10.38 cents; 1931- 
32, 6.34; 1932-33, 7.37; 1933-34, 11.09; 
1934-35, 12.44 and 1935-36, 11.75. 
The New England states did 49.6 per 


cent of the wool industry's total dollar 
volume in 1935 with 47.3 per cent of the 
establishments The Middle Atlantic 
states ranked second, contributing 34.2 
per cent of the volume through 34.0 per 
cent of the total establishments. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures cov- 
ered 329 establishments producing wool- 
en goods primarily. These plants em- 
ployed 64,986 wage earners and paid 
them $60,450,750 during the year. Their 
production was valued at $246,927,809. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $134,506,680 and 
value added by manufacture amounted 
to $112,421,129. 

The same census covered 158 estab- 
lishments producing worsted woven 
goods valued at $335,094,769. There 
were 71,475 wage earners employed who 
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received $65,524,701. Materials, fuel and 
purchased energy cost $218,458,266. 
Value added by manufacture aggregated 
$116,636,503. 

The 1935 dollar volume of the rayon 
yarn and manufactures industry was dis- 
tributed as follows: 13.7 per cent in New 
England States, which had 17.6 per cent 
of the establishments; 17.8 per cent in 


the Middle Atlantic States with 67.4 
per cent of the establishments; 9.4 per 
cent in the South Atlantic States with 


11.4 per cent of the establishments, and 
59.1 per cent of the output which was 
not allocated according to states. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures for 
rayon and allied products covered 32 es- 
tablishments employing 50,550 wage 
earners who received $50,693,182. These 
establishments produced by chemical 
process, rayon yarns and allied products 
in sheets and other forms valued at 
$185,159,534. Cost of materials, contain- 
ers, fuel and purchased electric energy 
in 1935 aggregated $64,505,631, and value 
added by manufacture was $120,653,903. 
447 establishments in the 
rayon manufactures’ related-industry 
group, which includes manufacture of 
rayon woven goods, rayon throwing and 
spinning, and processing of rayon yarn 
and thread. These establishments em- 
ployed 70,318 wage earners, paying them 
wages of $54,951,393. Value of products 
was $204,504,899, and cost of materials, 
fuel. containers and purchased electric 
energy amounted to $112,850,483. 

Value of products according to states 
below: 


There were 


is shown 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAYON MANU- 
FACTURES, 1935 
Number of 


establish- Value of 





ments products 
Connecticut 18 $11. 866,926 
Massachusetts , . 24 30,551,562 
New Jersey . . 116 11. 708,916 
New York ‘ 63 1 
North Carolina : .: 2: 
Pennsylvania : . 133 5 
Rhode Island - 30 23, 
South Carolina 6 1! z 
Virginia ‘ weds 9 58 
Other States" .... — 12 434 
United States 447 $204,504,899 


‘Alabama, 2 establishments: California, 2; 
iMlinois. 2: Maine, 2: Maryland, 2; New 
Hampshire, 5; Ohio, 3; Tennessee, 3 

The principal materials consumed by 
rayon manufacturers in 1935 were as 


follows: 


MATERIALS CONSUMED IN THE 
RAYON MANUFACTURES RELATED- 
INDUSTRY GROUP, 1935 

Pounds Cost 
Silk 
Raw silk 1,215,700 $2,007,358 
Organzine 153,330 336,402 
rr, errr wakes 16,902 89.900 
Hard and crepe twist $71,295 910,843 
Spun silk ‘ 110,173 216.4572 
Rayon staple 2,970,183 1,121,154 
Cotton 
Domestic 
American-Egyptian' 1,336,386 306.018 
Other long-staple 
(1% inches and 
GUGEP ccosisacescs SOE SIS 1,739,199 
Short-staple (under 
1% inches) ... ‘ 8,020,265 1,141,482 
Foreign—Egyptian $21,401 108,453 
Yarns: 
Cotton 
Mercerized ... 2,023,595 728,917 
Not mercerized 8,175,690 3,077,560 
All-wool woolen 502,431 622,093 
All-wool worsted 587,039 678,009 
an sverenes a meua 2,108,101 2.971.154 
FRRYOM 2c ccccccccccccckeapnen,ge8 83,067.387 





Other yarns 1,015,508 1,060,572 
Cottom Weeste ...6.<0s- 560,499 85,846 
Rayon waste ...... 1,658,497 283,718 
0 Rare sonnet 178,817 
Soaps and oils........ 248,975 


Chemicals and dyestuffs 342,038 


‘Includes a 
cotton. 

Davison’s Textile Blue Book reports 
that in 1936 a total of 4,145 textile mills 
in the United States used rayon, 169 in 
Canada and 120 in Mexico. The percent- 
age of textile plants using rayon in 
1910 was three per cent; in 1925, ap- 
proximately 30 per cent; in 1935, about 
47 per cent and in 1936, about 50 per 
cent. The number of mills using rayon, 
classified by industries, is as follows: 


MILLS USING RAYON 


small amount of sea-island 


I GA Gis tncccnsdatncéhceees ceuet 1,334 
Cn ecascneneedesene O06 -essenenceseese 1,216 
eG We oc biscciccccecetes 153 
Dt. Jcoheeni steel anbakataaneon 912 
TD oc cnceavet wamebhweaesesee’ 33 
Dyeing, bleaching, finishing, etc....... 120 


According to the Textile Economics 
sureau, the United States leads the 
world in rayon production. In 1935, the 
Bureau says, the United States pro- 
duced 261,659,000 pounds of rayon yarn 
and staple fiber; Japan, 237,943,000 
pounds; Italy, 152,000,000; Germany, 
125,000,000; France, 60,800,000; Nether- 
lands, 21,150,000; Belgium, 14,000,000; 
Russia, 13,200,000 and all others, 52,- 
650.000. 

The 1937 rayon production by United 
States was the largest ever reported, 
exceeding the 1933 output by 46 per cent. 
In 1935, 257,555 pounds were pro- 
duced, and in 1933, 213,500,000. 

Approximate consumption of rayon by 
industries is hosiery, six per cent; other 
knit, 19 per cent; silk weaving, 35.5 per 
cent; cotton weaving, 35.5 per cent; nar- 
row weaving, two per cent and miscella- 
neous two per cent. 

The 1935 Census of 
listed 658 establishments in 
manufactures’ related-industry group. 
which includes woven silk goods, silk 
throwing and spinning, and making of 
silk yarn and thread. These establish- 
ments employed 55,590 wage earners who 
earned $40,527,794 in 1935. Value of prod- 
ucts amounted to $122,132,063 and re- 
ceipts for contract work to $27,588,826. 
Cost of materials, fuel, containers and 
purchased electric energy aggregated 
$69,024,462. 

Based on the 1929 Census of Manu- 
factures, Textile World has estimated 
the number of textile machines in the 
textile industries as follows, which does 


Manufactures 
the silk 


not include general industrial equip- 
ment: 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE 
MACHINES 

GI: 1b Seascabuat kad 6andtnweaeaseuen 1,132,000 
FO gg ee coese See 
rn er re 217,000 
Bleaching. dyeing and finishing..... 165,000 


_ flu. U6» 190,000 


St ORS a ae ee ey 1,780,000 


Textile machinery and parts were 
manufactured by 349 establishments in 
1935. The value of the product was 
$68,846,269. In 1936, the total was ap- 
proximately $100,000,000, according to a 
survey by Teztile World. The value of 
fiber-to-fabric machines, according to the 
census, was $11,500,852; of fabric ma- 
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Textile World 
Yearbook and Catalog 


In 1939, Textile World will 
publish the 17th edition of 
the “‘looking-up”’ place of the 
textile industry. This valuable 
reference work, which is sent 
free to every mill listed in the 
Textile World Mill Directory, 
contains two distinct séctions. 
First, the Editorial Section, 
which comprises the only year- 
ly revised textbook of daily 
needed mill operation data. 
Second, the Catalog Section, 
which contains complete data 
on the important machinery, 
equipment, supplies and chem- 
icals used in the textile indus- 
try. It contains, also, a com- 
plete Buyers Guide of textile 
machinery, equipment, supplies 
and chemicals and an alpha- 
betical name and ad- 
dress list of firms sup- 
plying and serving the 
textile industry. Rates 
and other details on 
application. 

















does the BALANCED JOB 


From the editorial angle, Textile World is 
planned and balanced to help textile mill 
men in every branch of the industry—cotton, 
wool, silk, and rayon — spinning, weaving, 
knitting, dyeing, bleaching and finishing. 
Thus, month in and month out, Textile 
World contains the kind of articles and infor- 
mation on management, merchandising, mill 
engineering, men, materials and methods re- 


required by the Textile Industry 


EDITORIAL 


quired by mill men to help them in the suc- 
cessful operation of their mills. 

Textile World’s editorial facilities to do 
the necessary ‘“‘job’’ consist of a well-bal- 
anced and adequate staff at the publication 
offices, regional editors in the textile centers, 
plus 40 news correspondents, 115 contribu- 
tors and more than 300 field consultants. 


CIRCULATION 


From the circulation angle, Textile World 
penetrates into the key plants of the industry, 
regardless of location, or type of manufac- 
tured product — 

And because of its balanced editorial con- 
tent, Textile World attracts to its subscrip- 
tion list the responsible members of both 


the executive and operating divisions of the 
industry. 

Textile World’s paid circulation is over 
10,000, — Textile World's circulation ratio 
by states practically paralleling the ratio of 
the activities of the industry. 


ADVERTISING 


From an advertising angle, Textile World 
does the same kind of thorough job that it 
does from an editorial angle — bringing to 
its readers, advertising of every conceivable 
type of product or service required in the 
day’s work in the different divisions of the 
industry. 


— Diversified in type to fit the subscribers’ 
needs, sufficient in quantity to satisfy the 
shopping instincts of its readers — Textile 
World’s advertising section is regarded by 
textile mill men as the “Market Place of the 
Industry.”” 


From every angle Textile World does the balanced type 
of publishing job required by the Textile Industry — 
and thus from every angle Textile World suggests itself 
as the nucleus for any advertising campaign you may 
at any time put into operation in the textile industry. 








Feature Issues — 1939 


February 28 — Annual Review and 
Forecast Number 

March — Southern Textile Show 
Number 

April — Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Number 

September — Annual Kayon 
Number 

November — Annual Mill 
Engineering Number 








Advertising Rates 


1 page $187 per page 
3 pages within 1 year 169 per page 
6 pages within 1 year 160 per page 
13 pages within 1 year 150 per page 
18 pages within 1 year 144 per page 
Rates for fractional pages, color, 


bleed and special positions avail- 
able on request. 











oP ABC Textile 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


World 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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chinery, $14,096,046; of machinery for 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, mercerizing, 
finishing, etc., $5,266,396; of other tex- 
tile machinery, $4,345,321; and extra 
parts, attachments, spindles and acces- 
sories for textile machines, $29,031,735. 

Davison’s Textile Blue Book for 1937 
gives the following breakdown of cotton 
and woolen machinery, by types: 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
IN THE U. &. 


-At July 1—— 
~ 19 37 1936 

Cards . deeseneee 80,471 77,840 

Ring spindles © aseset . 26,490,351 27,336,296 

Mule spindles séuoeer 31 4,288 586,006 

Twister spindles ..... 2,037,935 2,107,570 
Broad and narrow 

SO anccteseses 528,368 549,237 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 
IN THE U. 8. 


~- ~ July 1— 
193 1936 
Sn: sgedeaseuasceseeeeus 7 925 7,982 
DE. ¢ucseesenceacess 4,320,018 4,523,944 
SD déeuseceenseseoes 2,268 2,325 
Broad and narrow looms 59,808 62,971 


Some of the principal requirements 
of textile mills are for equipment and 
supplies such as are used in other in- 
dustrial groups. In many mills, a sep- 
arate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, ani knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically op- 
erated equipment includes fans, blowers, 
pumps, etc. 

About 60 per cent of the electric pow- 
er needed for the mills is supplied by 
their own plants. In addition, 392,874 
horsepower, generated by water power, 
is used, making total consumption 
4,089,242 horsepower. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

Textile plants also use paint exten- 
sively, white being most in demand for 
the upper walls and ceilings, since light 
reflection is essential to efficient pro- 
duction. 

Textile mills distribute their products 
mainly through commission houses or 
other selling agencies to dry goods job- 
bers and manufacturers. The converter 
and dyer sometimes are middlemen be- 
tween the unfinished cloth producer and 
the jobber. The garment manufacturers 
and other cutters buy direct from the 
mill, though small cutters are often 
supplied by jobbers. 

Exports and imports of important tex- 
tile products for the year ended Decem- 
ber, 1937, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were: 

TEXTILE EXPORTS 


Year ended 
December, 


1937 
Cotton manufactures (including 
thread, lace, etc.) ........+... $43,645,755 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire 
DO snasvedenhesous cused st 28,279,956 


Cotton wearing apparel ....... 5,338,895 
Wool manufactures (including 

carpets, wool felts, wearing 

S. GORD cancecassccnceces 1,995,978 
Fabrics wholly or chiefly of wool 374,533 
Rayon and other synthetic tex- 

tiles (including yarn, thread, 

wearing apparel, etc.) ........ 10,466,518 
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Summary of Textile Manufacturing by States, 1935 
— Cotton— Rayon Woolen and Worsted 
No. of Value of No. of Value of No. of Value of 
establish- products establish- products’ establish- products 
State ments (000 omitted) ments (000 omitted) ments (000 omitted) 
SE scvececeanved 75 $ 66,939 4 $ 594 $ 7 
SE 2seeene<s - 3 1,129 s . * . 
COROT cccccccesece S 3,050 7 t + 7 
Connecticut .......... 20 20,141 36 23,243 37 24,685 
BPOEERS coccccccccces S ° ° ° 7 + 
CEO ccocccccececcs 125 126,301 7 t + ? 
Illinois ..... eeeundoes 8 3,284 7 t t t 
DL wievpcaadeeune 3 1,620 7 t 6 1,776 
Farr ° ° ° s tT t 
DE cé6seseescsee ° bd * ° + + 
DD beeGactereccecece 14 28,979 ° . 44 28,554 
DE «estaeeedcees s 3,219 6 685 t 7 
Massachusetts ....... 103 98,603 42 23,937 111 148,799 
DE ceceecesucce 7 1,326 t t 6 2,750 
Pe | cceceeeedne ° ° . ° 7 1,225 
EE rere 11 4,675 ° ° ¥s 7” 
DES seéscserecvcss ° . s ° t fT 
New Hampshire ..... 14 25,595 + t 22 13,671 
a Se sescesnese 23 ‘ 378 31,533 16 27,497 
a Mn sscaneues se 20 107 23,966 25 13,581 
North Carolina ...... 289 29 31,289 7 5,241 
CE eedeasecececeness ° Tt t & 1,490 
Oregon ca sennsoeetes ° ° . . 5 1,833 
Pennsylvania ........ 75 16,543 397 109,925 103 52,085 
Rhode Island ...... . 40 34,714 36 24,965 92 82,511 
South Carolina ...... 145 162,411 4 2,109 7 fT 
TONES ccccccecescs 14 12,779 11 2,261 7 3,686 
TE scseweeensees os 24 8,715 . . ° ° 
SPE becceesesesccoess . ° ° ° t Tt 
cL, 7a 3 2,011 bd ° 12 6,290 
.. Pear S 19,949 16 5,131 4 896 
Washington .........- . bd bg ° T T 
West Virginia ....... ° . + t 5 2,573 
WED. ceccaceseses ° ° s s 5 1,693 
Other States ........ 17 7,716 21 10, 940 39 36,138 
TEN cctntveweianns 1,057 $861,170 1,087 $290,5 571 $457,880 
t and t—Dat: 1 withheld to avoid disclosures of individual establishments; included 
in figure for “Other States.’ 
*No reports from these States. 
—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cemmerce. 














Miscellaneous textile products 
(including linoleum, oil cloth, 
MRED, GOB) cocecoscccscesesecees 

TEXTILE IMPORTS 

Cotton manufactures ............ $51,666,876 
CN GEE ccceéccoccesuceces 13,628,182 
Cee GREGG cccccceccccceses 7,274,024 


12,723,436 


Wool manufactures ........0..s:. 24,468,176 
Fabrics of mohair and wool.. 10,019,159 
Silk manufactures ......cscceees 11,088,400 
i. fe ea 6,901,470 
Rayon or other synthetic textiles 9,320,655 
Pn DED ccc cceconsce sess 1,061,418 


Miscellaneous textile products... 13,358,383 


Dyeing and Finishing 

The wet processing of textiles—which 
includes all chemical operations such as 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, 
water-proofing, etc.—is a phase of tex- 
tile manufacture entirely distinct from 
spinning, weaving and knitting. Many 
mills, in fact a considerable majority, 
perform no wet finishing operations, 
and those which do perform them carry 
them on in entirely separate depart- 
ments. 

According to Textile World, 1,715 
mills operate their own bleaching, dye- 
ing and finishing departments. 

These departments, according to the 
American Dyestuff Reporter, are in 
charge of technically trained executives, 
superintendents and chemists. 

Establishments engaged principally in 
dyeing and finishing of cotton, rayon, 
and silk numbered 523, according to the 
1935 Census and Manufactures, and em- 


ployed an average of 71,380 wage earn- 
ers who received $66,224,651 in wages. 
Cost of materials, containers, fuel, and 
purchased energy was $102,068,756. 
Value of products was $223,662,391. 


Associations 
Association of Textile 
440 Fourth 


American 
Chemists and Colorists, 
Ave., New York. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1206 First National Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Associated Wool Industries, 386 4th 
Ave., New York. 

Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Cotton Thread Institute, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 

International Silk Guild, Inc., 250 5th 
Ave., New York. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 

National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 

National Association of Textile Dyers 


& Finishers, 465 Main St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Textile Converters Association of 
America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York. 


Textile Fabrics Association, 40 Worth 
St., New York. 


Available Market Data 


- Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Some Facts About the Teztile South. 
Textile Bulletin discusses in this 
booklet the Southern textile mill mar- 


ket for mill equipment and supplies. A 
chart classifies mills by types, and pre 
sents totals by states. 
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Where Are Textile Sales Being Made? showing sections from which they are re- 
A survey by Cotton among 400 leading ceiving their orders. 
machinery and supply manufacturers, 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Uniess otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Monday and holidays. Agency discounts, 
Ave., New York City. Published by 10-2. Rates— 


Howes Pub. Co. Official paper American Times 1 Inch 6 Inches 1 Page 

Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 1 mo $ 45.00 $245.00 $1,350.00 

Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6 mos. 135.00 725.00 3°900. 00 

9x12. Type page, 7x10. Bg gs 12 mos. 200.00 1,060.00 7.200.00 
her Monday. Forms close 1 wee re- 

ceding. "oun discounts, 13-3. Circu- Daily News Record, 8 E. 13th St.. New 

lation (Swern), 3,344. Rates York City. Published by Fairchild Adv. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Inc. Est. 1892. Subscription, $12. 
1 $100.00 $50.00 $25.00 fype page, 10%x16%. Published every 
13 90.00 45.00 22.50 business day. Forms close 6 p. m. 2 days 
26 80.00 40.00 20.00 preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 

; culation (ABC), 11,778, (gross), 13,584. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 Manufacturers 50%: Retailers 16% 

Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Published wholesalers 24% : others. 104  Rates— 

by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. tad ie , "Agate I ino 

i887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x Transient , $0 50 

11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- 1.000 "42 

day. Forms close Saturday. Agency dis- 10/000 "99 

counts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. report on re- 30000 "96 

quest. Cire ulation (ABC), 6,272, (gross), 60.000 "94 

9.449. Textile mills and executives, 30%; : 3 ‘ 
et eannte araaare anf orm wes aste Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades, 201 E. 

as supts., Overseers, designers, master Mameweed Ave. Mideeweed. K. J Pub- 


mechanics, 33%: asst. overseers, loom 
fixers, etc., 10%; selling agents, etc., 2%; 

chinery and supply, 9%; raw mate 
rials, 4%; others, 12%. Rates— 


lished by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866. 
Subscription, office edition, $7.50; pocket 
edition, $5.50. Trim size, 6%x%9. Type 


mee , page, 4x 6%. Published February. Forms 

—" 315000 ty) 4 Page close January 10. Discounts, none. Cir- 
13 120.00 65.00 33.75 culation (Publisher's Statement), paid, 
26 110.00 60.00 32.50 1,262, free, 801. Rates—1l1 page, $110; % 
52 95.00 55.00 30.00 page, $60; 4 page, $42. 


, ° yy 9 "> 

Chemical Engineering Catalog. yr ison’s : —_ a woot pet ee 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) vidgewood Ave., idgewood, wN. J. u8t. 

, , , , 1866. Published by Davison Pub. Co. 

Cotton. Serving the textile industries, Subscription, office size, $7.50; handy size, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by $5. Trim size, 7x9%. Type page, 4x7. 


W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Sub- published July. Forms close July 1. Dis- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%xl1%._ Type counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms Statement), 10,168. Rates—1 page, 
close 24th. Agency discounts, 13-3. Mem- $125.00; % page, $68.00; 4% page, $40.00. 


ber A. B. P N. I. A. A. report on re- 
quest. Circulation (ABC), 10,085, (gross), Davison’s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ 


11,731. Textile mfrs. and executives, Guide, 201 E. Ridgewood Ave., Ridge- 
29%: asst. supts., master meshanies. wood,, N. J. Published by Davison Pub. 
overseers, designers, 49%; asst. overseers, Co. Free to textile mfrs. Trim size, 
loom fixers, engineers, etc., 14%; others, 8% x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
8% Rates— Sept. Forms close Aug. 15. Agency dis- 
Times 1 Page % Pa % Page counts, none. Circulation (Publisher's 
1 $150.00 $82. 5D $45.00 Statement), 9,198. Rates—1 page, $145. 
6 135.00 75.00 40.00 Discount for use with other Davison di- 

12 120.00 67.50 $5.00 rectories. 
For additional data, see page 4. Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St. Cam- 


Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, The, 3116 bridge, Mass. Published by Wade Pub. 
Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Published Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim 
by The Ginner & Miller Pub. Co. Est. size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10. Pub- 
i899. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%X ished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 


11% Type page, 7x10. Published Sat- Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
urday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- Times 1 Page ° % Page % Page 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 1 $75.00 $37.50 $18.75 
7,107. Cotton ginners, 82%; cottonseed 13 65.00 32.50 16.25 
il mills, 9%; others, 9%. Rates— ; 26 62.00 31.00 15.50 
Times 1 Page 6 Page 4 Page 

1 $110.00 $60.00 $33.50 52 60.00 30.00 15.00 
13 74.50 42.00 22.45 National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
26 55.00 33.5 55 18.25 Review, 224 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, 
52 45.00 5.50 13.50 Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 


Cotton Digest, Cotton ‘Exchange Bldg., 1915. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x 
Houston, Texas. Published by C. H. Burr. 12. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 


8%x11%. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Pub- Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 2,500 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. paid, 3,000 gross. Rates— 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Pub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
lisher’'s Statement), 4,200. Rates— 1 $70.00 $40.00 $20.00 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 60.00 30.00 15.00 

1 $117.60 $58.80 $29.40 12 55.00 27.50 13.756 
26 79.80 39.90 19.95 . 
52 58.50 29.40 14.70 Needle’s Eye, 400 N. Franklin St., Chi- 


cago. Published by Union Special Ma- 
gotten Giana Journal, 109 N. Second chine Co. Est. 1930. For users of in- 
Cot Dallas, Texas. Published by Texas8 qystrial sewing machines. Free (con- 
scription $i Trien size, SRxit%, Type Vi_Nedd, Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 443 

nm, oi. ize, ° ublishe i-mon 7. st, eb., 
page, 7%x10. Published last day of Apr. June, Aug., Oct., Dec. Forms close 
month. Forms close 25th. Agency dis: ioth: Agency discounts, 15-0. Cireula- 

, y . tion (Publisher’s Statement), 33,354. 





Statement), 4,200. Rates Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page Times 1 Page 
1 $80.00 $45.00 25.00 1 $125.00 
6 60.00 35.00 18.00 6 100.00 
12 50.00 30.00 15.00 
Cotton Trade Journal, 810 Union St., New Official Handbook of Textile Corpora- 
Orleans, La. Est. 1921. Subscription, tions. Published annually as special edi- 


$2.50. Trim size, 17%x22%. Type page, tion of “American Wool and Cotton Re- 
ogg) Published Saturday. Forms porter. 
“jose Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. rayon Textile Monthly, 303 5th Ave., New 
> a . A > I . 4 ’ 
sree hee tee, teat a ee lines, York City. Published by Rayon Pub. 
< lines, $0.18; 5,600 lines, $0.14. Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $5. Trim 
patty Mill Stock Reporter, 150 Lafayette size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
New York City. Published by Atlas 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1911. Wool, burlap, 15-2. Circulation (ABC), 3,108, (gross), 
cotton, paper- -making supplies. Subscrip- 4,116. Textile mfrs. and executives, 67%; 
tion, $15.00. Trim size, 10x14. Type page, asst. supts., overseers, designers, etc., 
9x12. Published daily except Sunday, 10%; asst. overseers, loom fixers, weav- 
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ers, ete., 5%; machine and mill supply 
mfrs., dealers, 5%; others, 13%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 rey 00 ny 00 $45.00 
6 120.00 0.00 40.00 
12 100.00 0. 00 35.00 


Sweet's Catalog File (for the process in- 
dustries). 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Free (controlled). Trim size, 5%x8. 
Type size, 3%4x4%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (CCA), 8,278, (gross), 10,008 N. 
I. A. A. report on request. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $118.00 $59.00 $29.50 

6 106.00 56.00 29.50 
96.00 53.00 28.00 


12 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. N. 

A. A. report on request. Cire ulation, 


Dec., 1937, (ABC), 7,841, (gross), 8,308, 
Textile plants and executives, 17%; asst. 
supts., overseers, designers and master 
mechanics, 29%; asst. overseers, second 
hands, ete., 48% ; Others, 6%: Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 360.00 $35.00 
12 90.00 48.00 30.00 
24 80.00 46.00 26.00 


Textile Buyers’ Economist. Published 
annually as special edition of “American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter.” 

Textile Colorist, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. Published by Textile Colorist, Inc. 
Est. 1879. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 


lst. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 vee. 00 ceee 
6 95.00 50.00 30.00 
47.50 25.00 


12 90. 

Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 
Co. For the textile industry and its divi- 
sions. Est. 1868. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Annual 
ae and Forecast number published 
as 13th edition in Feb. Cash discount, 
2%. Agency discount, none. Member A. 
B. P. N. I —_ * report on request. 
Circulation (ABC ), 11,117, (gross), 12,623. 
Textile mills and executives, 32%; asst. 
overseers, loom fixers, etc., 10%; assist- 
ant superintendents, overseers, etc., 32%; 
converters, ete., 2%; machinery and sup- 
ply, 9%; textile schools, ete. 5%; raw 
material dealers, 2%; others, 8%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $187.00 $93.50 $46.75 
6 160.00 84.50 46.75 
13 150.00 80.00 42.25 


For additional data, see page 351. 
Textile World Mill Directory (formerly 
Official American Textile Directory), 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1870. Sub- 
scription, $3. Carries no advertising. 
Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, 
330 W. 42d St., New York City. Published 
by McGraw Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1921. 
Distributed free to mill executives, en- 
gineers, and other officials responsible 
for specifying and buying. Trim size, 
8%4x113/16. Type page, 7x10. Cash dis- 
count, 2%. Distribution, 8,000. Rates— 
Per page— 

1 page, $175.00 4 pages, $130.00 
2 pages, 150.00 8 pages, 110.00 
3 pages 135.00 16 pages, 100.00 

For additional data, see page 351. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 


CANADA 
Canadian Textile Journal, 1434 St. Cath- 
erine St., W., Montreal, Que. Est. 1883. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published every other 
Friday. Forms close 10 days preceding. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(CCAB), 1,440. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $65.00 $35.00 21.5 
13 46.75 24.75 15.50 
26 43.50 23.26 12.50 


Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
Fur Trade Directory, University Tower, 
Montreal, Que. Published by Fraser 
Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 54x7%. 
Published Feb. Forms close Jan. 15. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 5,000. 
Rates—1 page, $80; % page, $50; % 


page, $31. 
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Tires and 


(See also Automotive Industry 


Rubber 





A PPROXIMATELY three quarters of 
all the rubber manufacturing in this 
country resulted in vehicle tires and 
tubes; and 55 per cent of the world’s 
rubber supply is processed in the United 
States. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., reports total sales value of 
manufactured rubber products’ ship- 
ments of 1937 amounted to $670,153,000, 
for 181 rubber manufacturers. The as- 
sociation estimates that this sales value 
figure represents 80 per cent of the ship- 
ments by the industry as a whole. A 
breakdown of this 1937 production is 
given in the accompanying table. 


The rubber products group of indus- 
tries, as described by the Bureau of the 
Census, consists of three industries: rub- 
ber tires and inner tubes; fubber boots 
and shoes; and other rubber goods. In 
1935 there were 466 establishments in 
these industries. Value of their prod- 
with $472,743,587 in 1933, for 408 estab- 
lishments, and $1,117,460,252 in 1929, 
for 525 establishments. Cost of mate- 
rials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy amounted to $368,581,861 


in 1935. These industries employed 
114,681 wage earners, paying them 
$133,715,235. 

The 1937 Census of Manufactures, 


preliminary report, shows 46 establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of pneumatic tires, inner tubes, 
and solid and cushion rubber tires, for 
all classes of vehicles. Their products 
were valued at $575,860,262, against 
$446,091,602 in 1935 for 42 establish- 
ments, and $299,313,263 in 1933, for 44 
establishments. Expense of materials, 
containers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy amounted to $366,858,433 in 1937. 


The industry employed 63,290 wage 
earners, paying them $96,374,966. 
RUBBER TIRE SHIPMENTS, 1937t 
Number 
High pressure casings........... 3,107,867 
Pn Ce coscnestsnceevees 41,819,859 
Solids and cushions*........ er 499,566 
EE Oe : . 42,425,093 


*Includes industrial truck, tractor and 


trailer tires. 
tApproximately 81% of industry total. 


The 1935 census reported a total of 
412 establishments in the “rubber goods 
other than tires, inner tubes, and boots 
and shoes” industry. Their chief prod- 
ucts are rubber belting, and hose, rub- 
ber heels and soles, reclaimed rubber, 
rubberized fabrics, and hard-rubber 
goods. As defined by the census, this 
industry does not include the manufac- 
ture of rubber-insulated wire and cable. 
Value of production of these 412 estab- 
lishments totaled $178,405,388 in 1935, 
compared with $131,411,447 for 351 in 
1933 and $244,745,737 in 1929 for 412 
establishments. Expense of materials, 
containers, fuel, and purchased electric 
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TIRES AND TIRE SUNDRIES 


ings and tubes) 


Total, 
OTHER RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Mechanical rubber goods 
Boots and shoes 


Stationers’ 
Bathing apparel 
Miscellaneous rubber sundries 
Automobile fabrics 
Other rubberized fabrics 
Hard rubber goods .... 


Rubber flooring 
Sponge rubber 





Total Sales Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipments* 


All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle airplane)........$294,682,000 
All types pneumatic tubes (except bicycle airplane)..... 

Bicycle tires including juvenile pneumatic (single tubes, cas- 
SS Te Nee Wn oct deccdencserxebed 
Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation........... 
All other solid and cushion tires............ 
Tire sundries and repair materials......... 


$335,751,000 

40,419,000 43,468,000 

Perrrre Tc rT tT Ter 5,140,000 4,467,000 
aeeeSSeesacegesveces 603,000 706,000 
1,109,000 785,000 

cénsungeceseceecenen 1,442,000 1,727,000 
9,757,000 11,331,000 


tires and tire sundries............ 


Druggist sundrie s, ‘medical ‘and ‘surgical rubber MOOER. vccceses 8,743,000 
PY Mn vccceaccaceue réeeue 
Rubber clothing ed a ea 
Heels and soles ERLE PALI IEEE AB 


ey ee ee $115,706,000 $138,014,000 
(eedentederedhessees 60,754,000 54,435,000 
9,614,000 

ciAdehdaneaenbesen 2,300,000 2,759,000 
errr rer T TTT TTT Tet 1,610,000 1,934,000 
be6b eS e0000006060000 5,704,000 5,931,000 
66506066500606000660 2,757,000 2,983,000 
Cb Gn DeDEeeoocceeces 2,285,000 2,881,000 
bénbeseonsestbeounns 11,138,000 12,119,000 
se hadhestbacidvewakn 9,014,000 9,870,000 
pUseueneeRRSREROWS ESS 14,404,000 16,667,000 
ebhSewsendeeanteades 1,765,000 2,281,000 
jekeneetnthaweees 4,297,000 5,910,000 
Sporting goods, toys and novelties ........cccscccccccccccceces 6,465,000 6,520,000 
es See SN 60-6054 oc ove000ennsesdscceeennbe $246,942,000 $271,918,000 
Se , Ce NL. 6. ot nctcadcedneebeaemebneacebecdeadks $600,094,000 $670,153,000 


*These figures are for shipments by 181 rubber manufacturers. 
facturers Association, Inc., estimates that the total sales value of $670,153,000 repre- 
sents 80 per cent of the sales value of shipments by the industry as a whole. 

tThe net sales value of shipments for 1936-37 represents net realized sales revenue 
from domestically produced rubber goods (including export), i. e., gross sales to cus- 
tomers less trade discounts, returns and all allowances, excise and sales taxes, trans- 
portation, provisions for adjustment losses, periodical volume rebates, price decline 
rebates, cash discount on sales, obsolete finished goods losses, allowances for factory 
shipments to customers and royalties (assessed on sales basis). 


Total Sales 
Value 19377 


Total Sales 
Value 19367 









$353,152,000  $398,235,000 








The Rubber Manu- 








energy was $82,336,464 in 1935. The in- 
dustry employed 40,307 wage earners, 
paying them $39,348,256. 

The 1935 survey of United States con- 
sumption of crude and reclaimed rub- 
ber, according to the Bureau, indicates 
that crude rubber consumption totaled 
583,073 long tons, costing $126,228,184. 

United States’ 1937 imports of crude 
rubber amounted to 600,476 long tons of 
2,240 pounds, as compared with 467,146 


“»e 


in 1935, 463,018 in 1934, and 565,087 in 
1929, according to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Value of 
imports amounted to $248,266,584 in 


1937. 
Associations 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York. 


Tire and Rim Association, Inc., 1401 
N. B. C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publications 


[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., 





New York. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-0. Circulation (Publisher’s 
Statement), 3.081. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $120.00 $64.00 40.0 
6 108.00 60.00 36.00 
12 100.00 56.00 32.00 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. 
Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
discounts, 13-3. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,650. Rubber factories and 
staffs, 80%; crude rubber, brokers, deal- 


ers, exporters, 3%; scrap rubber mfrs. 
and dealers, 2%; others, 15%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 35.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Tire Rebuilders News, 1207 Park Ave., 
New York. Est. 1938. Subscription, $2. 


Trim size, 84x11. Type size, 7x9. 
Published 20th. Forms close _ 18th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates— 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 95.00 50.00 30.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 
Summit St., Akron, 


Tire Review, 31 N. 
O. Published by India Rubber Review 
Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8xl1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 10-2. Circulation (CCA), 10,542, 

(gross), 15,417. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $150.00 $90.00 55.0 
6 137.50 82.50 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 

Tires, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Co. Jst. 

1919. Free (controlled). Trim size, 7x 

95/16. Type page, 5%x8. Published 

15t Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 

counts, 13-3. Circulation (CCA), May 

1938, 14,367, (gross), 15,433. Retailers 


with major tire dept’s and vulcanizing 
shops, 95%; others, 5%. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page P. 
1 $150.00 $90.00 Lay 
6 137.50 $2.50 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
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Tobacco 


T umes were 664 tobacco and snuff 
manufacturers in business as of Jan. 1, 
i937, and 4,609 cigar and cigarette 
manufacturers, according to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Treasury Depart- 
ment. They are listed as follows: 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS 
Tobacco manufacturers, 


producing— 1935 19 36 
Plug tobacco exclusively . 5 ) 
Twist tobacco exclusively ...... 17 11 
Fine cut tobacco exclusively.... 4 f 
Scrap chewing tobacco exclu- . 

REVERT cvcnccccncessconcoscecece 69 85 
Smoking tobacco exclusively 346 348 
Snuff exclusively ......0...sse0% 18 18 
Two or more kinds .......+«.+.. 243 190 

ete . cccksewnecaenenncsewss< 702 664 
Quasi manufacturers except 

PETIQUE ..ccececccccesesesesecs 193 180 
Perique producers and dealers. 22 23 

ee oe ee 917 867 
Cigar manufacturers, 

producing— 

Small cigars exclusively ........ 1 0 
Large cigars exclusively ......4,885 4,502 
Small cigarettes exclusively ... a7 58 
Large cigarettes exclusively ... 0 0 
Two or more kinds .........+.. 48 49 

Wet cccccsdccdebeseeeaaeeesss 5,001 4,609 


There were 5,292 cigar factories in 
1936, according to the Tobacco Mer- 
chants Association of the United States. 
This number of factories does not re 
flect the number of manufacturing con- 
cerns, as each licensed factory is counted 
as a separate factory. Of these 5,292 
factories, 27, with an individual output 
of over 40,000,000 cigars annually, ac- 
counted for 56.53 per cent of 1936 pro- 
duction of 5,172,278 cigars. 

The association reports that there 
were 758 tobacco and snuff factories—a 
figure not showing the number of manu- 
facturing concerns—in 1936. Twenty of 
these factories, each producing more 
than 5,000,000 pounds of tobacco and 
snuff annually, accounted for 90.48 per 
cent of production of 347,976,000 pounds 
of tobacco and snuff manufactured in 
1936. 

Production of cigars, cigarettes, to- 
bacco and snuff during 1936 is given as 
follows by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue: 

TOBACCO PRODUCTS, 1935-1936 
1935 1936 


(Units in thousands) 


Cigars, large ........ 4,685,369 5,172,278 


Cigars, small ........ 177,822 180,005 
Cigarettes, large .... 2,504 2,457 
Cigarettes, small ...139,966,179 158,893,958 
Tobacco and snuff 
ORs GS accencsa 342,727 347,976 
DU ceckedsbwkwweus 60,588 59,164 
oO eee 5,604 6,372 
Fine cut ..... re 4,683 5,068 
Serap chewing 44,006 45,342 
DE widenneeesa 191,750 194,006 
Te coueceuseonens 36,095 38,022 


Withdrawals for consumption in the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1938, and 
June 30, 1937, are reported as follows: 


TOBACCO WITHDRAWALS 

1937 1938 

Fiscal Fiscal 

year year 
; (Units in thousands) 
PU cceusensensauns 5,372,043 5,153,293 
Little cigars ......... 193,155 174,658 
COCO ceawece codes 158,674,411 164,376,299 
Large cigarettes 2,668 2,941 
Snuff (Ibs.) ........-. 36,997 37,104 

Tobacco manufactured 

Me? spcckseaeakane 305,742 299,885 





Cigar Stores and Stands and 
Their Sales, 1935 
The 1935 Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion shows 15,340 cigar stores and 
stands, with sales of $182,696,000. Full- 
time and part-time employes total 
15,097, and payroll, $13,806,000. 
Distribution of the stores was as fol- 
lows: 
Net sales 
No. (thousands) 
PN cicarcceceens 32 $ 1734 
PS” Ea 26 393 
CO FRO H 3 375 
CED, bececaceeess 1,486 13,780 
CE tccuncsncense 120 90: 
Connecticut ...... — 4,238 
eae 108 1,097 
District of Columbia. 67 954 
DE K6neesdaneeens 73 1,538 
CO 53 82 
I at ditk irda eiksard Scie 76 1,183 
DE: endviecasannese 1,017 13,927 
DA vesoekeusasaes 325 2,963 
ere 235 2,886 
Re 90 916 
PET cccciacceses 47 553 
ee 88 1,176 
DEE Gatardeusneeeus 51 812 
DETERMINE caccecescces 120 1,548 
Massachusetts ....... 671 10,644 
DE éccccosescne 455 4,914 
DL ceccesoenes 182 2,748 
EONS 22 165 
Ne 263 2,876 
Dn srcecsacenaes 77 972 
EE cascaccosoce 130 1,694 
PEPE, snckoncecoveves 16 318 
New Hampshire ..... 43 396 
POO SOO «ccoccecss 812 9,501 
New Mexico ......... 13 78 
DE MUNEL, 64:650606000 3,454 53,009 
North Carolina ...... 67 578 
North Dakota ....... 23 ° 224 
Pl Lckcschsedondeaus 784 9,432 
re 110 1,140 
Ph cnccktacahehen 144 1,669 
Pennsylvania ........ 2,478 17,007 
Rhode Island ........ 139 1,42 
South Carolina ...... 23 262 
South Dakota ........ 29 265 
ONES oc cccesiece 77 1,328 
DEE éccctesenneeeens 202 2,202 
SE nweveeescunteese 35 552 
WHEE a cctccecseeue 32 366 
. Sr 72 1,169 
Washington ......... 305 3,750 
West Virginia ....... 42 532 
WISCONSIN ..ccccceces 195 2,306 
WGGEED cccccccesons 35 379 











Figures given in the above two tables 
apply only to manufacture and with- 
drawals for consumption in the United 
States, and do not relate to Puerto Rico 
or the Philippine Islands. 

The leading states in the production 
of the various types of tobacco products 
during 1936 together with the respec- 
tive percentages of the total production 
for which they accounted, are shown 
below: 


LEADING STATES IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 

Cigars: Pennsylvania, 36.64%; Florida, 
14.17%; New Jersey, 11.77%; Virginia, 
5.24%; Ohio, 5.02%; New York, 5.02%; 
South Carolina, 4.88%; Michigan, 4.27%. 
*Ageregate, 87.01%. 

SMALL CicarRs: Virginia, 82.71%; North 
Carolina, 10.23%. *Aggregate, 92.94%. 

CIGARETTES : North Carolina, 53.74% ; Vir- 
ginia, 30.41%; Kentucky, 7.22%; New Jer- 
sey, 4.31%; California, 2.29%; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1.95%. *Aggregate, 99.92%. 

LARGE CIGARETTES: New York, 64.01%; 
North Carolina, 28.97%. * Aggregate, 
92.98%. 

Piuc: North Carolina, 57.05% ; Missouri, 
34.97%. *Aggregate, 92.02%. 


Twist: Tennessee, 31.63%; Missouri, 
ae ane ; Kentucky, 25.21%. *Aggregate, 
42%. 


Fine Cut: Pennsylvania, 42.90%; Illi- 
nois, 30.06%; Michigan, 14.76%; Virginia, 
7.19%. *Aggregate, 94.91%. 

SMOKING AND SNuFF (Combined, includ- 
ing Scrap Chewing): North Carolina, 
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31.31%; Ohio, 16.35%; 
Illinois, 9.08% ; 


Kentucky, 11.97% ; 
Virginia, 8.75%; Tennessee, 
Missouri, 4.53%; West Virginia, 
2.78%; New Jersey, 2.64%; Michigan, 
2.63%; Pennsylvania, 1.65%. *Aggregate, 
98.00%. 

6 for states listed only. 

Aggregate value of all products of the 
tobacco industries of the United States 
in 1935, based on products of establish- 
ments reporting to the 1935 Census of 
Manufactures, was $1,093,400,046, com- 
pared with $909,082,316 in 1933. Value 
of cigars made by these establishments 
was $151,264,707; cigarettes, $806,690,- 
052; chewing and smoking tobacco, and 
snuff, $135,445,287. 

A total of 692 establishments, primar- 
ily engaged in making cigars, reported 
to the 1937 Census of Manufactures, 
preliminary report. Value of their prod- 
ucts was $169,226,446. Cost of materials, 
containers, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy was $87,339,256. Wage earners 
totaled 55,883 and wages, $37,520,171. 

Twenty-nine establishments engaged 
primarily in cigarette manufacture re- 
ported to the 1937 Census of Manufac- 
tures, preliminary figures show. Value 
of their products was $968,857,634. They 
employed an average of 26,146 wage 
earners during the year who drew $24,- 
175,759 in wages. The total cost of ma- 
terials, containers, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy, and internal revenue tax 
amounted to $771,138,463. 

A total of 123 establishments, primar- 
ily engaged in making chewing and 
smoking tobacco and snuff, were shown 
in the preliminary report of the 1937 
Census of Manufactures. Their prod- 
ucts were valued at $134,510,152, includ- 
ing internal revenue tax. Expense of 
materials, containers, fuel, purchased 
electric energy, and internal revenue 
stamps, amounted to $88,756,239. They 
employed 10,128 wage earners, who re- 
ceived $8,585,737. 

Leading states in 1937 U. S. produc- 
tion of tobacco, as assembled from re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture, 
are shown as follows: 

U. S. TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


Average 
1926-35 1936 1937 
Thousands 
of pounds 
North Carolina... 474,261 457,375 595,530 
Kentucky ....... 319,103 216,438 366,160 
Tennessee ....... 106,434 76,205 122,452 
South Carolina... 75,181 73,350 108,080 
WE adweebnns 103,867 96,734 107,276 
a 60,842 83,445 75,013 
PE hknccknnetess 33,817 21,455 29,173 
Pennsylvania 40,872 33,650 28,990 
Maryland ....... 25,089 30,750 25,200 
Wisconsin ....... 34,355 18,846 25,102 
Other states 64,908 47,080 70,429 





Total, 
United States.1,338,637 1,155,328 1,553,405 
Value of tobacco pipes, cigar, and 
cigarette holders, and parts made by 25 
establishments reporting to the 1937 
Census of Manufactures, preliminary re- 
port, amounted to $7,647,105. Pipes are 
made from brier, meershaum, composi- 
tion, corncobs and clay, with mouth- 
pieces of amber, rubber, celluloid, ivory 
and other materials. The 25 reporting 
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Cigar Manufacturers Association, c/o 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Electrical; Railroads, Steam) 








A» INCREASE of three hundred mil- 
lion passengers, with fares remaining 
virtually unchanged, gave the transit 
industry in the United States an in- 
crease of two per cent in revenues in 
1937. Both passengers and revenues ex- 
ceeded the corresponding figures for any 
year since 1931, says Transit Journal. 

Modernization of equipment continued 
at a pace almost equal to that of the 
record-breaking year of 1936. More than 
5,000 new vehicles were ordered—the 
second largest number in 25 years. In- 
cluded in this total were approximately 
250 street cars, 300 rapid transit cars, 
500 trolley buses and 4,000 motor buses. 

Although most of the new vehicles 
were used to replace existing units there 
was a net increase of about 800 in the 
total number of vehicles operated by the 
industry. Similarly, there was a small 
net increase in the’ total mileage of track 
and bus route in operation, resulting 
from the fact that the trolley bus and 
motor bus route extensions exceeded the 
abandonments of street railway track. 

Distribution of riding among the vari- 
ous types of transit service in 1937 
showed comparatively little change from 
the preceding year. Fifty-five per cent 
of the riders were carried on the sur- 
face railways, 18 per cent on the rapid 
transit lines and 1 per cent on the elec- 
trified suburban railways. Trolley buses 
carried 2 per cent of the total number 
of riders and the motor buses 24 per 
cent. 

While the last quarter of 1937 wit- 
nessed a slight decline in transit reve- 
nues, prospects are good that revenues 
for the year 1938 will be as high or 
higher than those of the year just ended. 
Experience has shown that transit reve- 
nue moves up and down in sympathy 
with general employment, but its fluc- 
tuations are of smaller magnitude. Thus, 
the present curtailment of industrial ac- 
tivity and employment is not likely to 
have any serious effect on transit. With 
the pick-up in general business which is 
anticipated in the fall, the probability 
is that both employment and transit will 
regain their recent losses and continue 
at a good level for the remainder of the 
year 

Prospects are bright for a continua- 
tion of equipment buying at a high level, 
according to Transit Journal. Over a 
period of years the transit industry has 
purhased an average of about 3,000 new 
vehicles a year. During the period from 
1930 to 1934, however, the buying of 
new equipment fell substantially below 
the average figure. The deferred pur- 
chases of this period have not yet been 
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made up and it may be expected that 
the industry will continue for some time 
to buy well above the average number 
of new vehicles each year. 

Transit Journal estimates that the in- 
dustry will spend $382,000,000 for mod- 
ernization in the next five years—the 
largest sum spent in any five-year pe- 
riod in the history of the industry. The 
table below shows how this money will 
be spent. 

TRANSIT MODERNIZATION 
Actual Needs 
1933-1937 1938-1942 
Expenditures for 
Equipment Mod- 


ernization 


Electric railway 


DE: ésanmenanes $ 74,998,000 $128,000,000 
Trolley buses 17,780,000 41,000,000 
Sl eee 117,590,000 213,000,000 

Total .. eee... $210,368,000 $382,000,000 

Number of New 
Tehicles 
Electric railway 

i ar a ca ee 2,090 &.000 
Trolley buses ... 1,419 3,400 
Gas buses ...... 16,030 26,600 

We ecakekeusa 19,539 38,000 


Expenditures planned by transit com- 
panies for 1938, according to Transit 
Journal, were as follows: 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


1937 Forecast 
1938 
Way and structures.$ 38,750,000 $ 31,800,000 
Ce. snevkeeaeshan 19,935,000 20,700,000 
Trolley buses a 5,860,000 6,670,000 
De: s6tetcnsaes . 27,250,000 21,900,000 


Power equipment 8,715,000 5,900,000 


ME aestekaueena $100,510,000 $ 86,970,000 


MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES— 
MATERIALS 


Way and structures.$ 24,600,000 §$ 25,v00,000 
COE  oneccedeearne kaso 17,100,000 17,220,000 
Trolley buses ..... 902,000 1,170,000 
CEE ... 16,900,000 17,320,000 
Power equipment 8,690,000 8,890,000 





MAINTENANCE—LABOR 
Way and structures.$ 37,900,000 $ 38,100,000 





CE 6dcsenweeseeses 25,100,000 25,200,000 
Trolley buses ..... 675,000 950,000 
 ssetenewa ene 14,300,000 15,950,000 
Power equipment .. 3,640,000 3,770,000 

SE ‘\dbpnsewenees $ 81,615,000 $ 83,970,000 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
For all extensions, 
betterments and 
maintenance ..... $250,317,000 $240,540,000 





*Includes replacement parts, tires and 
tubes. Expenditures for bus operating sup- 
plies such as fuel and lubricants not in- 
cluded under maintenance: 1937—$24,100,- 
000; 1938 forecast—$25,200,000. 

Passenger vehicles ordered in 1937 to- 
taled 5,169 units. Of this total 342 were 
electric surface cars, 300 rapid transit 
cars, 2 electrified suburban cars, 297 
trolley buses, 195 “all service” vehicles, 
4,033 motor buses. More buses were pur- 
chased in 1936 and 1937 than in the 
seven years preceding. The number of 
buses purchased in 1937 was only 
slightly under 1936, the top year for 
buses and total vehicles. 

The trend in recent years has been to 
eliminate surface lines and elevated 
lines in favor of either trolley- or motor- 
bus lines, as shown by the following 
table compiled by the General Motors 
Truck Company: 

1936 1935 1932 1922 
All-bus cities ..... 397 363 300 18 


Bus and rail cities 59 398 447 197 
All rail cities ..... 22 85 113 560 


Associations 

American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Ave., New York. 

National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Association of Taxicab Own- 


SR eee $ 68,192,000 $ 69,600,000 ers, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Publications 
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Dame 1938, there has been a 
marked increase in welded fabrication, 
due to the conversion of many steel fab- 
ricating plants to “welderies,” a term 
coined to designate large welding shops 
from the small job welding shops, auto- 
mobile repair and sheet metal working 
shops, all of which specialize largely 
in maintenance and repair work. 

Fundamentally, there are two markets 
to be considered in the welding field: 
(1) The horizontal market comprised of 
the numerous industries, using welding 
and cutting for fabrication or repair: 
(2) the vertical industry market made 
up of the manufacturers and distributors 
of welding equipment and processors 
of welding rods, electrodes, calcium 
carbide, and welding gases. 

In a discussion of the welding mar- 
ket, it is understood to include welding 
and flame cutting of metals, application 
of hard-surfacing materials to resist cor- 
rosion and abrasion, metal spraying, 
flame hardening of machine parts to im- 
prove wearing qualities, scarfing of bil- 
lets in steel mills, and other metallurgi- 
cal applications of the welding torch. 

The market also includes accessories 
and supplies necessary to the welding 
process such as positioning jigs, portable 
grinders, chippers, helmets, goggles, rub- 
ber hose, electrical cable, igniters, etc. 
Purchased electric power and fuel oil 
consumption in the arc welding process 
also constitute a definite part of the 
welding market. 

Welding and flame cutting are used in 
production, in construction and for rec- 
lamation of broken or damaged parts of 
machines and structures. Flame cutting 
is extensively used in demolition and 
recovery of usable scrap iron. In prac 
tically every industry the welding and 
flame cutting process is used for main- 
tenance work, saving costly breakdown 
delays and adding considerably to the 
life of equipment and structures. 

Considering first the gas welding proc- 
esses, there are available statistics com- 
piled by the 1935 and 1933 Census of 
Manufactures. These figures for the gas 
welding field show a 39 per cent increase 
in volume of business from 1933 to 
1935. There has been a big increase in 
the sale of compressed oxygen and 
acetylene, gas welding rod and gas weld- 
ing and cutting equipment. 

The following statistics taken from 
the 1935 and 1933 Census of Manufac- 
tures need a bit of explanation. The 
volume of compressed oxygen reported 
includes only oxygen offered for sale in 
cylinders. It does not cover the volume 
of oxygen and acetylene that is deliv- 
ered through pipe lines to the consumer. 
Neither does it include oxygen delivered 
to the customer in the liquid phase and 
converted to the gaseous phase at the 
consumer's premises. This is a com- 
mon practice at steel mills and other 
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large industrial plants. If data could be 
included covering delivery of oxygen in 
this form, there is no doubt that it 
would increase the statistics on oxygen 
sales considerably. 

The statistics on compressed acety- 
lene sales for the years 1935 and 1933 
do not take account of the large amount 
of acetlyene produced by users through 
the application of calcium carbide in 
acetylene generators located on the 
user’s premises. If such data was avail- 
able it would add quite a substantial 
amount to the value of acetylene gas 
used in the welding processes. A very 
small part of the acetylene sold in the 
compressed form is consumed for rural 
lighting and cooking. The exact amount 
thus consumed is not capable of deter- 
mination, but it can be conservatively 
stated that the vast bulk of it is used for 
oxy-acetylene welding and cutting, flame 
hardening and hard-surfacing. 


THE GAS WELDING AND CUTTING 
MARKET? 
COMPRESSED OXYGEN SALES* 
935 1933 
Number of plants .... 162 160 
Cubic feet produced 
St ee -sccecencses 2,675,000 1,822,000 
Sales value ........... $18,116,000 $12,997,000 
COMPRESSED ACETYLENE SALESt 
Number of plants .... 116 108 
Cubic feet produced 
ee GED éoctcnceens 1,134,000 754,000 
PS WED. cnncersenas $14,748.000 $11,039,000 
Gas WELDING Rop SALEs 
1935 1933 
Volume in Ibs. ...... 27,901,200 23,327,500 
Sales value ......... $2,111.500 $1,581,400 
Average price, per Ib. $ .0755 $ .0678 
Gas WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 
1935 1933 


Value of equipment 


BEE cacecdetsuccns 3,561,800 $2,142,100 


Total value gas weld- 


ing sales (exclu- 
sive of calcium 
GOEGEEED ccvecasens $38,537,300 $27,759,500 


*Does not include oxygen delivered in 
liquid phase, or piped direct to customers’ 
premises. 

*Does not include acetylene generated by 
+> “gmeaae through medium of calcium car- 
vide. 

tBased on companies reporting to Census 
of Manufactures. 


From reports compiled by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, it is evident that there has been a 
tremendous increase in the volume of 
welding electrode sales. In 1932, the 
volume of welding electrodes sold was 
18,800,000 pounds. This consumption 
jumped rapidly until in 1936 the vol- 
ume was 111,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of 490 per cent in four years. It is 
estimated that for 1937 the welding elec- 
trode volume was 40 per cent above the 
1936 figure, or approximately 150,000,000 
pounds. 


These increases in electrode consump- 
tion indicate an increased application 
of electric welding far in excess of the 
increase in steel production from 1932 
to 1936. A statistical analysis has been 
made, which shows that the ratio of 
electrode sales to steel ingot production 
was 1.4 lbs. per ton of steel produced in 
1932. In 1936 this ratio jumped to 2.4 
Ibs. of electrode per pound of steel pro- 


duced. In other words, welding elec- 
trode consumption has increased much 
more rapidly than the cyclic rise, due to 
general improvement in business activ- 
ity- 

Production of steel welding wire in 
1937 amounted to 155,310,000 pounds, an 
increase of 10 per cent over the year be- 
fore, acording to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Since 1932 the output of welding wire 
has increased more rapidly than the 
total production of steel. The 1937 weld- 
ing wire output was approximately 545 
per cent above the 1932 output of 24,- 
150,000 pounds, which compares with an 
increase of only about 275 per cent in 
the production of steel ingots between 
1932 ahd 1937. 

Development of coated electrodes has 
made possible a quality of weld deposit 
that has won engineering acceptance in 
nearly all the major fields of steel fab- 
rication. 

In the electric welding field, the 1935 
census reveals a striking increase in 
the sale of A. C. transformer sets and 
also of resistance welders. It will be 
seen from the following data that the 
sale of D. C. welding sets more than 
double from 1933 to 1935: 


ELECTRIC WELDING APPARATUS 
SALES 

1935 1933 
A. C. transformer sets ' ao 
MD cicteuanenneeah $1,002,600 $ 37,400 
D. C. welding sets ... 7,005 2,648 
WEE pusesseeeseuss $4,638.500 $2,058,600 
Resistance welders ... 2,195 377 
WED eccdcivensncces $3,254,500 $ 972,200 





Total equipment sales $8,895,600 


Are welding electrode 
NE ae erigia a ae Ane $5,579,500 


Total value of elec- 
tric welding sales. .$14,475,100 $5.356,400 


In addition to the market statistics 
shown above for electric welding, it 
should be pointed out that the consump- 
tion of electric power in carrying out 
the arc welding process is quite substan- 
tial. It is estimated on the basis of one 
k.w.h. per pound of electrode consump- 
tion that arc welding users have a 
power bill of more than $5,000,000 per 
year. Power consumption of resistance 
type welding machines together with 
the power consumed by incidental equip- 
ment related to the welding process 
might jump the electric power figure 
several million dollars more. 

In addition to the electric power con- 
sumption, the operation of gas engine- 
driven arc welding equipment entails 
the consumption of easily a $1,000,000 
worth of gasoline and fuel oil. Thus 
for power alone, the electric welding 
process in industry spends at least 
$8,000,000 annually. When this is 
added to the value of electric welding 
equipment sales, the total consumption 
of equipment, electrodes and purchased 
electrical energy exceeds $22,000,000 per 
year. 

From a survey of the industry as a 


$3,068,200 
1933 


$2,288,200 
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whole, based on 1935 figures, there is a 
$38,500,000 market for gas welding and 
cutting and a $22,000,000 market for 
electric welding, making a grand total 
market of $60,500,000 in 1935. The 1937 
figures will exceed the 1935 figures by 
a considerable margin, the American 
Welding Society predicts. 

There is still a large undeveloped mar- 
ket in the fabrication of machinery 
from rolled, forged and cast parts by 
means of welding. It is estimated by 
observers close to this field that welding 
rod consumption can be increased 50,- 
000,000 pounds annually as more ma- 
chinery builders adopt welded steel fab- 
rication. It will also step up the mar- 
ket for steel plates and structural shapes 
about 1,500,000 tons per year. It will 
create an increased demand for bending 
brakes and other forming machines, air 
tools, material handling equipment, pre- 
heating furnaces and torches, and stress- 
relief annealing furnaces, etc. 

It is estimated that welding rod con- 
sumption will increase another 16,000,- 
000 pounds annually as railway equip- 
ment builders extend the use of welded 
fabrication. Development in this par- 
ticular field has been rapid, because of 
the operating advantages gained through 
light-weight construction. One of the 
largest equipment builders in the in- 
dustry announced early in 1938 that 
it is equipped to manufacture welded 
steel box cars on a production basis. 
This development will also increase the 
demand for special welding machinery, 
particularly of the resistance welding 
type. 

In the petroleum industry there has 
been a steady increase in welded pipe- 
line fabrication until today this is a gen- 
erally accepted practice. Recently there 
has been a new development in the oil 
fields—the welding of casing in the hole. 
It is conservatively estimated that as this 
practice becomes universal, it will open 
up an additional market for welding 
rods and electrodes of 10,000,000 pounds 
annually. In addition, oil drilling oper- 
ators are making increasing use of hard 
surfacing materials to lengthen the life 
of drill bits. It is estimated that this 
application is increasing the consump- 
tion of welding rods and electrodes 
about 500,000 pounds per year. 

Many of the larger structural steel 
fabricating shops are adopting the 
welded method of fabrication. As an ex- 
ample, one large fabricator in Cleveland, 
has steadily increased his use of weld- 
ing until today 65 per cent of all struc- 
tural work going through his plant is of 
welded fabrication. 

Additional evidence is the striking in- 
‘cease in welding electrode consumption 
in relation to total production of steel 
ingots. The trend seems to be toward 


welded fabrication in building construc- 
tion. A large industrial plant in Cleve- 
land has just completed an addition to 
its plant, using the arc welding method 
of fabrication. New York City has just 
recently adopted a new building code, 
which permits the use of welding in 
steel structures. It is expected that 
other large cities will rapidly revise 
their building codes in line with the 
step taken by New York City. Thus, as 
structural steel building activity im- 
proves, consumption of welding rods and 
electrodes will increase. 

In addition to the foregoing markets, 
the welding industry also comprises 
about 3,500 job welding shops. This does 
not include sheet metals shops, small ma- 
chine shops and automobile repair shops, 
which in the aggregate do a considerable 
volume of welding. While most of these 
job shops are engaged in maintenance 
and repair work, a considerable number 
are doing contract work and special pro- 
duction work on a limited basis. They 
are being called upon more and more to 
build special structures which are used 
for production purposes in numerous in- 
dustries. 

The table below compares the 1935 and 
1933 data as to number of shops and 
volume of business handled. Both the 
1935 and 1933 census included service 
establishments. The number of job 
welding shops doing less than $20,000 
per year volume for both years is shown 
below. ° 

JOB WELDING SHOPS 
1935 


1933 
Number of service 
CE. as ccnsvcegie< 3,434 2,545 
Sales volume ....... $12,948,000 $10,478,000 


As mentioned previously, the vertical 
industry market comprises the manufac- 
turers and distributors of welding 
equipment, welding rods, electrodes and 


welding gases. From census data relat- 
ing to the manufacturers of welding 
gases and gas welding equipment, it is 
estimated that the annual expenditure 
for materials, fuels, and purchased elec- 
tric power total $10,300,000. 

It is estimated from census data that 
the electric welding equipment manufac- 
turers expend $5,600,000 per year for ma- 
terials, fuels, and purchased electric 
power. Thus, the vertical industry mar- 
ket based on 1935 census data amounts 
to $15,900,000. 

The users of welding and cutting proc- 
esses in industry, in addition to pur- 
chases of rods and electrodes are 
usually in a favorable position to recom- 
mend, and in many cases to specify def- 
initely the type of base materials to be 
used in the structures and equipment 
they are fabricating to order. These 
large fabricators are well experienced 
in the weldability of different structural 
metals and their recommendations fre- 
quently carry considerable weight in the 
preparation of engineering specifications. 

It is evident that the horizontal mar- 
ket is the major market. However, the 
vertical industry market is quite sub- 
stantial. The grand total welding mar- 
ket figure is, therefore, $76,400,000 an- 
nually according to 1935 data. It is 
made up of a $60,500,000 horizontal mar- 
ket and a $15,900,000 vertical market. 


Associations 

American Welding Society, 33 West 
39th St., New York. 

International Acetylene Association, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
ciation, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

National Oxygen and Acetylene Asso- 
ciation, 150 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


I‘abrication Progress. 

(See IRON AND STEEL.) 
Industry and Welding, 812 Huron Rd. 
Cleveland, O. Published by Industria 
Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Free. Trim size, 
534x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
1st. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 0-2. Circulation (CCA), 26,196, 

(gross), 26,537. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 175.00 $95.00 $60.00 
6 160.00 90.00 55.00 
12 150.00 80.00 50.00 


Welding Engineer, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Published by Welding Engineer 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 7,671, (gross), 8,706. Weld- 
ers, 16%; shop owners, 34%; apparatus 
manufacturers and salesmen, 3%; mana- 
gerial, 31%; others, 17%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 


4 Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 50.0 

6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
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Southwestern Welder and Blacksmith. 
(See IRON AND STEEL, METALS, METAL 
WorKING.) 


Welding Journal, The, 33 W. 39th St., 
New York. Published by American Weld- 
ing Society. Est. 1922. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 4,550, (gross), 


4,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 
CANADA 


Canadian Blacksmith, Welder and Re- 
pairman, Stovel Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. ° 
Published by Home Pub. Co. Est. 1909. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Publisher’s State- 
ment), 3,790. Rates, flat—1l1 page, $50; 
% page, $25; 4% page, $12.50. 
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Women's Garments, Millinery 


(See also Dry Goods; Knit Goods, Underwear, and Hosiery) 









P nopucrion of women’s, misses’ 
and children’s apparel in 1935 amounted 
to $1,269,624,289, of which, according 
to census figures, approximately $107,- 
813,450 was made in contract shops. 
The women’s garments, millinery classi- 
fication includes women’s and children’s 
outer and underwear (exclusive of that 
made in knitting mills), uniforms, 
robes, aprons and smocks, neckwear 
except knitted, millinery, corsets and 
brassieres, infants’ wear, blouses, and 
furs. 

There were 8,464 manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the field in 1935. The 
average employment for the year was 
259,042 workers. Purchases of materials, 


containers, fuel and electric energy 
totaled $622,031,073. 
In addition to department stores, 


chief outlets for this type of merchan- 
dise are family clothing stores, wom- 
en's ready-to-wear specialty stores, fur- 
riers and fur shops, millinery stores 
and accessories and other apparel 
stores. The following figures are given 
in the preliminary summary of the 1935 
Census of Retail Distribution. 
WOMEN’S WEAR OUTLETS, 1935 
Outlets 
clothing’ stores 
men's wear) 
ready-to-wear 


Sales 

Family 
(ine 

Women's 


.881 $358,849,000 


specialty stores ........ 21,975 794,992,000 
Furriers and fur shops... 1,535 59,897,000 
Millinery stores ...... 9,568 94,451,000 


Accessories, 
parel stores 8.569 109,917,000 


These retail stores, exclusive of de- 
partment stores, in 1935 employed 197,- 
389 full and part-time workers. 

Millinery was produced in 1,033 es 
tablishments in 1935, the value of the 
product being $88,988,909. 

Total value of corsets and allied gar- 
ments made in the United States dur- 


other ap- 


ing 1935 by 241 establishments was 
$66,947,125. 
Umbrellas, parasols and canes were 


manufactured by 83 establishments re- 
porting to the 1935 census. Value of 
their products was $10,085,739, of which 

7,304,893 represented the value of 
parasols and umbrellas. These estab- 
lishments employed an average of 2,186 
Wage earners, paying them $1,712,054 
in wages. 

Fifty manufacturing establishments 
made needles, pins, slide and snap 
fasteners in 1935. The value of their 
products was $32,829,505. 

Thirty-six manufacturers of sewing 
machines and attachments reported to 
the 1937 Census of Manufactures, pre- 
liminary report. Value of industrial 
types of sewing machines produced to- 
taled $10,732,147 for 115,055 machines 
against $8,423,072 for 65,264 machines in 
1935 and $5,888,086 for 42,919 machines 
in 1933. 

In 1935 there were 2,438 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
fur garments, robes, trimmings and 
other fur and fur lined goods. Value of 
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. ’ . . 7 
Retail Outlets for Women’s Garments, Millinery and Accessories 
Ready-to-Wear Furriers 
Specialty and Millinery Accessory 
Stores Fur Shops Stores Stores 
UNITED STATES TOTAL 19,583 1,466 8,236 7,808 
Pe DRED 060s 6k wie eeecncncdsose 1,530 170 650 744 
Te. cccug gence seeeneneewe 341 55 104 73 
Dt ~cthickneeeeketsebees $0ae4% 171 11 61 57 
ee 6 cccnpewetsnesews : 765 86 376 415 
New Hampshire ........... wate 115 2 36 40 
Rhode Island st atbhbew dana twats 78 11 50 41 
rere 60 3 23 18 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 6,465 536 2,995 3,979 
DEED CEE co cececeocencceccececus 959 71 364 497 
New York ....... 3,714 315 1,925 2,693 
POSUERE ncccccccctsccvceseses 1,792 150 706 789 
East NortH CENTRAL 3,582 326 1,866 1,193 
DED ¢octeeeséeen6 ee 1,406 135 591 457 
DE. cs. eceeceenedsseet veessp eens 364 23 235 8&3 
Dn ov cccnnegedbeosseaebe eis 640 45 321 199 
SE §6n666o6606066.005655006068 066.04 734 59 469 336 
ED nnnn od eee odod Gkeesw eds ei 438 64 250 118 
West NortTH CENTRAL ... .....ee000% 1,806 114 796 334 
A o66sd0eeee060 eum (aeeenees 350 22 147 61 
 sccedennan onan : Jaen 27 6 118 33 
Minnesota ....... nae ittie e aaderced 34: 45 167 74 
Missouri peuuhus toda 0eeeneee eed 480 25 234 126 
Nebraska . eeeennhneeeeieenne 174 4 69 18 
North Dakota ......0:. pigteaiacaitis 72 5 28 14 
EAE ay Pe wy ee 111 7 33 8 
BowTM AGLAMTIS 6 occ cccsecseses 1,821 64 661 27 
BIOERWIEBO ccccccces wae 41 6 21 16 
District of Columbia. .........sse: 127 14 58 30 
DE snsseoeteuees eee 37 és 96 123 
tc neenues vase enaébaede 215 9 112 47 
PE essceencescsegeetndesends 213 15 99 72 
DUE GAGE ccccccccesseccoeses 291 5 95 36 
South Carolina Mitseacenae 140 45 18 
. >=’ a a ihlaea 226 12 67 55 
Re Se atacnaseneneecéeeeses 198 3 68 3 
East SoutH CENTRAL onevesen 627 28 255 139 
PN: cesenceee i khbebentaaaons 159 4 45 14 
PES. scvéeceacusedusdéonsenee 184 5 104 55 
DES cshveeeueecees 11; 2 29 8 
ME §6044066640066 66006 171 7 77 62 
Warer Sourm CENTRAL .... .ccccccces 77 30 308 185 
Arkansas iwaeteeeencenddunKe 115 3 3 19 
DL cccneeneeecesétanebousees 124 9 38 24 
DE cccevesseudeses 205 7 63 34 
cake und hws adhh a bibae eae eel 533 169 108 
DT, sewabe 6ehe cake baedaen wes 651 21 136 96 
DL. cccngeateeeboevedeweens 33 os 13 9 
ED obedvceduecceeeseoe nee 159 5 42 45 
i a ik a a ol ciel idee win iol hh asin Ol 80 4 33 4 
I 26 cot chantécsdas eaedewn en 120 5 20 6 
(0 tuektiebeeeb os0esaneaWeeas 33 1 1 3 
Dt Se ccoiaststccadoenovanets 5: 2 2 6 
Dt a Lhinécentaceceunstnnensneewdenue 107 2 19 3 
MEE 6. viedoneedéncvccccaeson 66 2 6 10 
ES es oe ee ee ee ae 2,124 177 569 711 
SL. .oc66se6eneanrecuecenewaes 1,698 135 465 577 
SEED cccceecececescocesesens —— 142 14 42 47 
,  —— “PR eer 284 28 62 87 
Sales (thousand dollars) ............ $595,620 $53,970 $75,344 $81,785 
Chain store data not included in above: 
0 eae 2,407 69 1,332 761 
Chain store sales 
(in thousands of dollars)........ $200,007 $5,927 $19,107 $28,132 
—1935 Census of Retail Distribution. 








their products was $143,784,454. Wages 
amounting to $21,039,529 were paid to 
12,510 wage earners. Cost of materials, 
fuel and purchased electric energy was 
$88,584,850; value added by manufac- 
ture amounted to $55,199,604. 
Manufacturers of fur goods made 41.1 
per cent of their sales to retailers, 29.3 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers, 
14.0 per cent to industrial users, and 
9.6 per cent to household consumers in 
1935, according to the Census on Dis- 
tribution of Manufacturers Sales. 
There were between 4,000 and 5,000 
retail fur establishments in the coun- 
try, many of which manufacture fur 
garments in a small way. The value 


of the product is estimated at about 
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$300,000,000, which includes fur coats 
and fur trimmings for other garments. 

In United States and Alaska there are 
about 5,000 fur farms of all kinds, most 
of them being devoted to fox, mink and 
beaver. The value of the product is es- 
timated at $10,000,000 annually. These 
farms represent an investment in land, 
fixtures, etc., of approximately $50,000,- 
000. 


Associations 

American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 363 7th Ave., New York. 

Associated Fur Coat & Trimming 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 224 W. 
30th St., New York. 

Chamber of Conimerce of the Apparel 
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WOMEN’S GARMENTS, MILLINERY 





Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 

Eastern Women’s Headwear Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Fur Dressers & Fur Dyers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 128 W. 31st St., New York. 

Lingerie & Allied Trades Guild, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Midwestern Millinery Association, 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

National Association of Blouse Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. 

National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, 468 4th Ave., New York. 


National Association of House Dress 
Manufacturers, Inc., 1350 Broadway, 
New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Recov- 
ery Board, 130 W. 31st St., New York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 4th Ave., New York. 

New York Fur Trimming Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 363 7th Ave., 
New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


American Fur Breeder, Manhattan Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. Published by Am. Fur 
Breeder Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published ist. Forms close 
5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 4,500. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $70.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 66.50 52.25 28.50 
12 63.00 49.50 27.00 


American Fur Designer, 256 Tth Ave., 
New York City. Published by American 
Fur designer. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$30. Trim size, 10%x135g. Type page, 
844x11. Published 5th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 3,000 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 44, Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
American Furrier, 360 7th Ave., New York 
City. American-Mitchell Fashion Pubs. 


Est. 1892. Subscription, $30. Trim size, 
10%x15. Type page, 84x13. Published 
20th ante-precedent month. Forms close 
10th ante-precedent month. Agency dis- 
counts 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 3.000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
6 95.00 62.25 28.60 
12 90.00 49.50 27.00 


American Ladies Tailor and Les Paris- 
iennes, 360 7th Ave., New York City. Pub- 
lished by American-Mitchell Fashion 
Pubs. Est. 1897. Subscription, $30. Type 
page 84x13. Published monthly on 15th 
of 2nd preceding month, except July, Au- 
gust and January. Forms close 5bth. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 
(Publisher’s Statement), 1,500. lates— 
1 page, $50.00; % page, $30.00; % page, 
$20.00. 

Central Furrier. 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Central Furrier Pub. 
Co Est. 1918. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 6%x9. Pub- 


lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
l $50.00 $25.00 $15.00 
6 45.00 23.50 13.50 
12 40.00 22.50 12.50 


Chicago Buying Sources, 418 S. Market 
St., Chicago. Published by Chicago Buy- 
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ing Sources Co. Est. 1933. Free (con- 
trolled). Trim size, 3%x45. Type page, 
2 5/16x4. Published Jan. and July. 
Forms close Dec. 20; July 5. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 5,000. Rates—1 page, $35.00; 
1% page, $22.50; 4% page, $12.50. 

Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 
groadway, New York City. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 1lst. Forms close 24th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Member A. B. P. Circu- 
lation (ABC), 3,741, (gross), 4,558. Re- 
tailers, 61%; manufacturers, 28%; others, 
11%. Rates (consecutive insertions)— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 $60.00 
6 144.00 80.00 46.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 


Corset and Underwear Review Hand 
Book and Directory, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1918. For manufacturers and buy- 
ers. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 5x7. 
Type page, 44 x6. Published Dec. Ist. 
Forms close Nov. 15th. Circulation (Pub- 
lisher’s Statement), 5,000. Rates — 1 
page, $75; % page, $45; 4 page, $25. 
Corsets and Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., 
New York City. Published by Bowman 
Pub. Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 2,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $50.00 $30.00 
6 66.67 37.50 20.84 
12 58.34 33.34 18.75 


Dress Accessories. 

(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 
STOREs. ) 
Fabrics and Fashions. 

(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 
STORES. ) 
Fur Trade Review, 370 7th Ave., New 
York City. Published by Mrs. J. C. Aus- 
trian Corp. Est. 1873. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 12x15%. Published every 
Thursday. Forms close Tuesday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 10-2. Rates—1-10 inches, 
$3 per inch; 11-14 inches, $2.50 per inch; 
15 to 28 inches, $2.30 per inch; 43-56 
inches, $2.10 per inch. 
Lingerie and Corset Fashions, 267 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Published by Fashion 


House. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Published 


lst. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation (Publisher's 
Statement), 1,700. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $22.50 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


National Fur News, The, 444 7th Ave., 
Denver, Colo. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7%x10. Published ist 
month. Forms close 15th preceding 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Publisher’s Statement), 4,000. 


Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $55.00 $30.00 
Retailing. 


(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT AND GEN- 
ERAL STORES.) 
Women’s Wear Daily. 

(See Dry Goops, DEPARTMENT AND GEN- 
ERAL STORES.) 


Women’s Wear Daily Blue Book Direc- 
tory, 8 E. 13th St., New York. Published 
by Fairchild Pub. Co. in four editions, 
“Ready-to-Wear,” “Underwear, Negli- 
gees and Accessories,” “Millinery,” and 
“Fabrics.” Est. 1910. Free. 10c for mail- 
ing and postage. Type page, 4%x3. 
Published Jan. and July. Rates—Ready- 
to-wear, underwear, negligees and ac- 
cessories editions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $62.50 $37.50 
2 75.00 46.00 28.00 
Millinery and fabrics editions— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $65.00 $40.50 $25.25 
2 50.00 31.25 18.75 


MILLINERY 
Contemporary Modes, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York. Published by Style Maga- 
zines, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, $4. 
Type size, 7x10. Published 4th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Publisher’s Statement), 5,905. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $75.00 
6 125.00 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 : 65.00 40.00 


Hats, with which is incorporated “Mil- 
linery Trade Review,” 15 E. 40th St., New 
York City. Published by Millinery As- 
sociates, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $90.00 $65.00 

8 110.00 70.00 45.00 

12 100.00 60.00 35.00 
CANADA 


Fur Trade Journal of Canada, Box 31, 
Toronto, Ont. Est. 1922. Published by 
Robert G. Hodgson. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Circula- 
tion (Publisher's Statement), 7,748. Agen- 
ey discounts. 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Ly ry % Page 
1 $75.00 $40.00 $23.00 
6 67.50 36.00 20.70 
12 63.75 34.00 19.55 


Style Comment, 1122 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal, Quebec. Published by Style 
Comment, Reg’d. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 10%x15. Type page, 
9x13 %. Published 20th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Publisher’s Statement), 3,000. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $75.00 $45.00 $30.00 
6 65.00 40.00 25.00 
12 55.00 35.00 20.00 
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MANAGEMENT 


Delivers 





READ 
CHECK and 





PRODUC 


the Advertisers Message to 


Those Individuals Who Have the Authority 
‘ to SPECIFY or BUY! 


Repeated surveys made by individual man- 
ufacturers and advertising agencies, consist- 
ently prove that for reader interest, editorial 
leadership, coverage of the entire market, 
penetration and advertising results, Wood 
Products is first in the field by any standard 
of comparison. 

Answers to the most recent questionnaire 


sent out to a cross section of Wood Products 


readers by a prominent advertising agency, 


that over 80% of 


showed 


rect proof that Wood Products readers are 
of a caliber who can give quick and positive 
action to Wood Products advertisers. That 
this selected group of executives do respond 
favorably to Wood Products advertisers, is 
reflected in the fact that each issue of 1938 
showed a substantial gain in advertising space 

as compared with 1937. 
Wood Products is doing an exceptional 
editorial job. Its pages command the inter- 
est and respect of the entire 








individuals answering 


industry because it is edited 





would have a part in deciding 
whether or not a certain prod- 
uct would be adopted in the 
correspondent’s plant. 

Of those answering, 40% 
were administrative execu- 
tives, 22% were preduction 


10% were 


agents — di- 


executives, and 


purchasing 


Wood Products is read by the 
buying executives in all worth- 
while plants making furniture, 
store and office fixtures, sash, 
doors and millwork, Venetian 
blinds, auto bodies, trailers, 
boxes, flooring, caskets, lumber, 
toys, agricultural implements, 
veneers, plywood, turnings, han- 
dles and woodenware specialties. 
Also by furniture designers and 
selected architects. 








by men closely acquainted with 
the industry’s problems, and 
who are really working ag- 
gressively to solve those prob- 
lems. Such a program pro- 
vides the best possible setting 
for industrial sales 
promotion. 


For Fast - Positive Action - Use Wood Products 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


“NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF THE WOODWORKING INDUSTRY” 


431 South Dearborn St. 


New England Representative: 
J. McA. JOHNSON 
1501 Beacon Street 

Brookline, Mass. 





Chicago, Illinois 


New York Representative: 


GERARD VELTHAUS 


Associates 


152 West 42nd Street 
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Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Lumber) 








Tu wood-working industry coin- 
cides with the “Forest Products” classi- 
fication in the Census of Manufactures, 
which comprises industries engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber and the va- 
rious classes of products made from 
lumber, embracing practically all in- 
dustries in which wood in some form 
is the principal material. 

Under this classification the 1935 cen- 
sus shows 16,127 establishments with 
579,012 wage earners earning $438,395,- 
310. Value of products produced is 
given at $1,662,220,620 with value added 
by manutacture of $885,729,920. Cost 
of materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $776,490,700. 


Wood Products says the wood prod- 
ucts industries have a value and produc- 
tion of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries 
in the country. The requirements for 
machinery, equipment and supplies are 
in direct proportion to the size of the 
industry, the publication says, and are 
fairly constant, there being no decided 
seasonal variations in the industry as 
a whole. There are, of course, certain 
branches such as furniture and mill- 
work which are affected by the semi- 
annual markets and home building, re- 
spectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done well in advance of actual 
use. Supplies and tools are purchased 
as needed. Heavy production machinery, 
power equipment and other capital 
goods are replaced according to obsoles- 
cence. While the larger plants have 
purchasing agents, Wood Products says 
the great majority of purchases are 
made by the plant manager who is 
usually a member of the firm, or by the 
superintendent, or jointly. 

Lumber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tute the chief raw materials of the in- 
dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble, 
etc. 

Furniture manufacturing is the larg- 
est single specific classification in the 
wood-working industry. In 1935 there 
were 3,035 establishments engaged in 
making all kinds of furniture including 
store and office fixtures. The industry 
employed an average of 130,781 wage 
earners during the year, paying them a 
total of $113,898,288. Value of products 
produced aggregated $434,443,514, of 
which $226,523,239 was added by manu- 
facture. Cost of materials, containers, 
fuel and purchased electric energy to- 
taled $207,920,275. For further details 
of the furniture industry see FURNITURE 
AND House FURNISHINGS. 

Even greater than furniture, in the 
1933-35 period, was the increase in the 





The Wood-Working Industries 


The industries in which wood-working 
plays an important part are indicated by 
the following table of forest products, 
and others, as shown in 1935 Census of 
Manufactures: 


No. Value 
of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 
ments sands 
Furniture, including store 

and office fixtures........ 3,035 $434,443 
Planing mill products (in- 

cluding general millwork) 

made in planing mills not 

connected with saw mills.2,753 196,272 
Motor vehicle bodies and 

parts and traiiers....... 825 1,550,924 
Radio apparatus and phono- 

SEE cc ctetesnaneasenewe 200,972 
Shipbuilding, boats ........ 556 154,899 
DEE §=anb0ne sche euannane 48 2,444 
Lumber and timber prod- 

ucts not elsewhere classi- 

GU Sebucesecancoeehsecasse ae 4 
Turpentine and resin...... 895 19,232 
Lasts and related products 48 1 


Window and door screens 
and weather strip........ 141 


Wood turned and shaped 

and other wood goods not 

elsewhere classified .... 752 59,794 
Baskets and rattan and 

willow ware, not includ- 

Emer TUPMICETO oc cccccccces 204 14,491 
Boxes, cigar, wooden and 

DOSE WOGGOR ..cccccecces 72 6,160 
Boxes, wooden, other....... 661 63,277 
ES OR er 407 46,555 
Billiard and pool tables, . 

bowling alleys, and acces- 

SOUGN on0nepese 600eesceene 17 3,145 


Mirror and picture frames. 169 9,852 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 


and other mortician goods 548 65,653 
CoP PEOGRCES oc ccccccccces 34 13,986 
DE 9 n.0 65606060668 85400 24 30,440 
Synthetic-resin,  cellulose- 

plastic, vulcanized-fiber, 

and molded and pressed 

pulp fabricated articles, 

not elsewhere classified... 153 90,298 
Wood preserving .......... 185 80,367 
CE succdetenkénnes des eu 28 1,698 
eS eee 36 =. 112, 688 
Toys, games and playground 

er ee 384 52,156 
PEE GORE: o0050666206000 150 100,542 
Ice refrigerators and ice 

BES aaa 6,661 


—1935 Census of Manufactures. 











value of Venetian blind production— 
from $1,029,229 to $5,541,202, an in- 
crease of 503 per cent. And this has 
continued to climb in the three years 
since 1935, but the extent is not ac- 
curately known. There are in the neigh- 
borhood of a thousand firms producing 
blinds on a commercial basis, and the 
amount of wood products that they con- 
sume in manufacture is quite substan- 
tial. For the slats the principal woods 
used are basswood and white cedar— 
some, however, are made from magnolia 
and pine. 

While there is no accurate figure on 
the value of Venetian blinds, Wood 
Products estimates it as being very close 
to $10,000,000 annually. 

Impressive also, but not quite so much, 
is the gain in portable and ready-cut 
buildings, from $1,639,879 in 1933 to $4,- 
012,669 in 1935. The fanfare about pre- 
fabricated houses of other materials, 
says Wood Products, should not obscure 
the fact that production of these wood 
houses is increasing rapidly, and where 
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only a year ago their manufacture was 
in an embryo stage, now they are an 
actuality. It is believed that prefabri- 
cated buildings will go a long way to- 
ward solving the housing problem. There 
is a lively probability that the tremen- 
dous strides of the trailer coach indus- 
try willcarry wood construction into the 
prefabricated-home field by this route. 
A. B. Hopkins, director of the National 
Trailer Show, New York, estimates the 
number of trailers at 400,000, and two 
million trailerites. Except for the steel 
chassis most of these are wood-built 
throughout. 

Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,356 in 1933 to 2,753 in 1935, according 
to the census. There were 48,297 wage 
earners employed in 1935, with total 
wages of $42,178,983, compared with 
$26,116,897 paid to 35,388 wage earners 
in 1933. Total value of products for 
1935 was $196,272,384, of which $182,- 
510,205 was the value of planing mill 
products proper. The value added by 
manufacture in 1935 was $87,562,488; 
cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $108,709,896. 


PLANING MILL PRODUCTS 
. 1935 1933 
Dressed lumber. including 
flooring, ceiling, parti- 
tion, and siding: 
Quantity, thous. M. ft. 
“eer errr 10,008 7,124 
Value, thousands ........ $225,766 $135,029 
Doors, for general construc- 
tion, thousands ........ 7,252 6,258 
Value, thousands ........ $15,960 $10,408 
Garage doors, thousands... 260 bn 
Value, thousands ........ $2,463 $1,858 
Other value, thousands... $2,156 ina 
Sash, thousands .......s.0- 20,058 12,727 
Value, thousands ........ $12,021 $6,744 
Window and door frames, 
re 3,278 2,231 
Value, thousands ........ $7,560 $4,643 
Plywood, value, thousands. $27,093 $18,253 
Portable and ready-cut 
building (dwellings, gar- 
ages, etc.), value, thous. $4,065 $1,639 
Tanks and vats, value, thous. $4,853 $4,954 
Silo stock, value, thous..... $836 $482 
Battery separators, value, 
CROUNIINEED.. cs cccecccccece $2,363 $2,500 
Venetian blinds, value, 
SRD bn vencccciciee $5,541 $1,029 
Miscellaneous, and not re- 
ported by kind, value, 
| Frere $91,536 $64,770 


—1935 Census of Manufactures 
In 1937, 25 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of matches, produced 
products valued at $30,902,138, according 
to the preliminary Census of Manufac- 
tures for that year. These establish- 
ments employed 5,261 wage earners, pay- 
ing them $5,391,827 in wages. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy amounted to $20,- 
213,974, and value added by manufac- 
ture totaled $10,688,164. 


Reported to the census also were 204 
establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of baskets and rattan and wil- 
low ware. These establishments paid 
$4,602,609 in wages to 9,006 wage earn- 
ers in 1935. Value of products was $14,- 
491,652, of which cost of materials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy amounted 
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to $5,765,689 and value added by manu- 
facture $8,725,963. 

The manufacture of wooden boxes oc- 
cupies a large section of the woodwork- 
ing industry. The 1935 census shows 661 
units making these products, not includ- 
ing cigar boxes. The value of products 
produced was $63,277,575. Value added 
by manufacture was $31,173,366 and cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy amounted to $32,104,209. An 
average of 23,061 wage earners for the 
year were paid a total of $15,015,338. 

The wooden box industry is indicated 
by these figures from the 1935 Census 
of Manufactures: 


PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXES 


1935 
Lumber, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables . .$24,376,347 
For industrial and other uses.. 39,280,764 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables.... 7,945,173 
For industrial and other uses.. 9,486,324 


Lumber, wire-bound: 


For fruits and vegetables...... 2,025,292 


For industrial and other uses 5,900,303 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables...... 592,319 

For industrial and other uses.. 3,712,277 
Combination wood and fiber: 

For fruits and vegetables..... 10,805 

For industrial and other uses.. 1,420,174 


The preliminary report of the Census 
of Manufactures for 1937 shows 69 es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of wooden or part-wooden 
boxes in which cigars are packed for 
sale, valued at $7,128,170, compared with 
72 units in 1935 with total value of prod- 
ucts of $6,160,941, an increase of 15.7 
per cent. Wage payments in 1937, amount- 
ing to a total of $2,321,865, exceeded the 
1935 total, $2,000,038, by 16.1 per cent, 
while the number of wage earners in- 
creased only 3.8 per cent to 3,296 for 
1937. 

There were 752 plants engaged pri- 
marily in turning and shaping wood in 
1935, with production of goods amount- 
ing to $59,794,078, an increase of 44.0 
per cent over 1933 production of $41,- 
522,843. The industry employed 21,522 
Wage earners with payroll of $16,079,- 
670. The cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased electric energy totaled $26,- 
083,192 and the value added by manu- 
facture was $33,710,886. 

Products made by 407 establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of cooperage in 1935 amounted to $46,- 
555,701, an increase of 30.7 per cent over 
the $35,617,674 produced in 1933. Value 
added by manufacture was $16,585,771. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $29,969,930. 

PRODUCTION OF COOPERAGE, 1935 

Thousands Value 


Slack cooperage, total... ... $12,194,926 
Hogsheads, barrels, and 


kegs: 
Number and value re- 
ported .............21,471,046 10,020,601 
Value only reported... ....... 2,174,325 
Tight cooperage, total.. eee 31,629,467 
Hogsheads, barrels, and 
egs: 
Beer and ale: 
Number and value 
BOMSTCOE ccccccces 554,141 2,584,316 
Value only reported ....... 518,124 
Bourbon and other 
whiskey: 
Number and value 
eee 2,827,954 13,495,723 
Value only reported ....... 36,347 
Oil and tierce......... 1,377,552 3,007,148 
il tpd¢cckeenbagenad 246,367 365,511 
Spirit and wine: 
Number and value 
reported ....... . §02,826 1,422.570 
Value only reported ....... 37,000 
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Other barrels: 
Number and value 
reported 
Value only reported 

Tubs and pails: 
Number and value 
reported 3,295,828 
Value only reported 470,480 

Forty-six establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of wood excelsior, wood 
wool and excelsior pads and wrappers 
reported to the 1935 Census of Manu- 
factures. These plants produced prod- 
ucts valued at $2,444,197, compared with 
$2,094,186 of the same products produced 
in 1933 by 50 establishments. 

Both production and employment in 
the manufacture of cork products in 
1935 showed increases as compared with 
1933, according to preliminary figures 
compiled from returns of the 1935 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. 

The value of cork products increased 
20.5 per cent, from $11,603,880 in 1933 
to $13,986,607 in 1935. The rate of in- 
crease in number of wage earners was 
8.4 per cent, from 2,797 to 3,033, and 
the wage payments showed a gain of 
28.1 per cent, from $2,167,824 to 
2,777,225. 

The report shows the following break- 
down of cork products: 

VALUE OF CORK PRODUCTS, 1935 
Cork stoppers of all kinds.........$3,387,621 
Cork insulation products: 

Blocks, slabs, planks and boards 3,434,689 

Pipe coverings, fitting covers, 

cork lags, etc., and insulation 
products not specified by kind 1,055,700 


4,179,711 
2,116,709 


Ct Ct vecuenidveebebenenanenenbe 108,793 
Cork gaskets, disks, wafers, and 
SE 6ncddnnddecesbanacnanaeee 1,499,705 
Life preservers, life-preserver 
blocks and cork floats......... , 262,283 


All other finished articles made 
of natural cork and cork prod- 
ee Ge. BR occ cccccnicees 1,329,191 
All other finished articles made of 
artificial, composition or com- 


PP CL cccscaceheceaneeecae 980,33 
Ground and granulated cork and 
OE HED. 6k 6a dakasctenedavces< 763,801 


The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
ard compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines used 
for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 

The equipment of a wood-working 
piant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 


who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 

Spray machines and manually oper- 
ated spray equipment have _ replaced 
hand finishing. Forced drying of 
finishes is accomplished in dry rooms 
where controlled air is circulated and 
exhausted. Mechanical devices for rub- 
bing the finish have also come into gen- 
eral use. 

Many of the medium-sized factories 
and virtually all of the larger ones 
maintain their own machine shops 
where machine and equipment repairs 
are made and where new and special 
work is often performed. Fully equipped 
grinding and filing rooms are also 
maintained. 

In practically all of the plants built 
or modernized in late years, the build- 
ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
dust-collecting systems and modern facil- 
ities for lighting, heating, ventilation 
and sanitation. 

Most wood-working plants of size 
maintain their own steam plants. Many 
of these plants have installed genera- 
tors and operate electric motors, on 
account of the convenience of using in-° 
dividual motor drives for their ma- 
chines, and also to drive certain lines 
of machines in groups. Small wood- 
working plants either use gasoline en- 
gines or buy central station current for 
the operation of their electric motors. 

The forms of power transmission 
used, where direct application to cut- 
ting spindles is not employed through 
the use of built-in motors include: belt, 
silent chain, geared and friction drives 
and coupled connections. The variable 
speed drive is becoming increasingly 
popular on rotary machines, veneer 
taping machines, conveyors and other 
machines used in wood-working plants. 

The wood-working industry uses many 
motor trucks, interior power truck and 
trailer systems, chain and pneumatic 
hoists, motors, compressed air pump 
for cleaning and spraying purposes, belt- 
ing, drills and bits, oil storage and self- 
measuring pump systems. 


Associations 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 411 Olive St., St. Louis. 


milling, etc., sanding and other finish- National Association of Furniture 
ing machines, and, following the hand Manufacturers, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, Chicago. 

Available Market Data 


. « « Copies of the following pieces of market data information, published by business 
publications covering this field, are available without charge (while supply lasts) to 


advertisers and agency executives. 
through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Study Among 8,924 Equipment Buy- 


ing Executives in the Wood Using 


Industries. 


They may be had direct from the publishers, or 


Results of an independent survey 
made for advertising agencies and now 
being issued by Wood Products. 


Publications 
[Circulation figures not guaranteed by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Unless otherwise 
stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1938.] 


Magazine, 204 New Miner 
Published by Cos- 
Est. 1929. Sub- 
6%x9%. Pub- 
Forms close 


Cosgrove's 
Bidg., Owosso, Mich. 
grove Technical Service 
scription, $2. Type size, 
lished bi-monthly, Ist Jan. 


1 week preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-0. Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 

4,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page 4% Page 
6 $75.00 $40.00 $20.00 
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Furniture Manufacturer. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page CANADA 

(SEE FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 1 $90.00 $45.00 30.00 Canadian Woodworker and Furniture 
INGS. ) 6 75.00 40.00 25.00 Manufacturer, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
menGweet Meceré. 12. 60.00 35.00 20.00 ronto, Published by Hugh C. MacLean 

(Bee Lamnen.) For additional data, see page 362. Publications, Ltd. Est. 1900. Subscrip- 

: Wood-Worker, The, 2232 No. Meridian St., tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

Industrial Finishing. Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 7%x10. Published 18th. Forms close 8th. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) Co. re 1882. Subscription, $1. Fh Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
. i size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- (CCAB), 1,382. Rates— 
ae Register of American Manufac- jjchid ist. Forms close 15th preceding Times 1 Rone ly Py ¥, page 

pape ge a al ae Agency discounts, 0-10. Member A. B. P 1 . 9.00 24. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) Circulation (ABC), 3,237, (gross), 4,525. 6 54.00 30.00 18.00 
Veneers and Plywood, 2232 No. Meridian Planing mills, sash and door and mill- 12 46.00 27.00 15.00 
$t.. Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Work factories, 30%; furniture, musical 
Smith Co. “test. 1907. Subscription, _ radio, ete. factories, 24%, WOODEN PACKAGES 

‘ i ; %. , : 0. sawmills, box and package manufactur- ais . 
Ek Ree Pe eS, Ot ol eth. _—- ers, 2%; other manufacturers, 7%; sales- Barrel 8 Soe and Pocheme, 50° W. 
cy discounts, 0-10. Circulation (Sworn) men, draftsmen, designers, etc. 2%; be mgr rl Cone” wat 1888 2 i 
2.026. Furniture piano and cabinet fac- others, 35% Rates— rrade-press I ub. Corp. ; Est. “ooo eu “ 
tories, 32%; mfrs. of store fixtures, 23% Times 1 Page % Page % Page a aa ay oe Sine, Fale. _ type 
veneer ‘malite 11% : plywood “mfrs.. 11%: 1 $70.00 $40.00 $25.00 page, 7 4x10. J ublished 15th. F orms 
othae waite eo “ Pon es 17% Rate - °? 6 54.00 30.00 17.00 close 5th. Agency discount, none. Rates-— 
page, $40; va page . $22; 1 page, $12.50. 12 48.00 27.00 15.00 — +1000 tat} i Pry 
; Wood-Working Machinery, 508 S. Dear- 6 92.00 55.00 30.00 
Wood Products, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- born St., Chicago. Published by Hitch- 12 85.00 48.00 25.00 


cago. Published by Lumber Buyers cock Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Free (con- 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Free (con- trolled). Trim size, 4x6%. Type page, Wooden Barrel, 411 Olive St., St. Louis, 


trolled). Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 3x54 Published 10th Forms close 3rd. Mo. Published by Associated Cooperage 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation Industries of America, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 12,623. Rates Free (controlled). Trim size, 8%x11%. 
(CCA), 4,614, (gross), 5,407. Furniture Times 1 Page % Page % Page Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
mfrs., 34%; Venetian blind mfrs., 17%; 1 $32.50 $18.00 $10.00 close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
millwork, 13%; lumber mfrs. who reman- 6 28.00 15.00 8.00 culation (Swern), 9,006. Rates—1l page, 
ifacture, 10%; others, 26% Rates— 12 25.00 14.00 7.50 $125; % page, $62.50; % page, $31.26. 




















We Take Pride 


We take pride in presenting this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 





We believe that this 1939 edition of a volume which has been acknowledged 
as an outstanding reference work since the first issue appeared in 1921, 
surpasses all previous editions in scope and extent of editorial material, in 
logical arrangement of text and advertising, and in pleasing, easy-to-read 
typography and format. 


But we know that as you use this volume from day to day, to investigate 
markets, to check information on media, to aid in determining sales quotas, 





etc., etc., suggestions and criticisms will occur to you. 


All such suggestions and criticisms will be eagerly welcomed by the editor. 
Tell us what you want in The Market Data Book Number, no matter what 
it is, and we shall do our best to make the next one measure up to your 
expectations. 


In that way you will give us vital assistance in making future numbers of 
this primary source volume of the greatest possible value to every user. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING | 


New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 





Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





Gross value of products of 24,202 
Canadian establishments engaged in 
manufacturing during 1936 was $3,002,- 
103,814, according to the Advance Report 
on the Manufacturing Industries of Can- 
ada for 1936, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
Capital of these establishments 
amounted to $3,271,263,531. Employes 
numbered 594,359 and drew salaries and 
wages amounting to $612,071,434. Cost 
of materials was $1,624,213,996. 
Relative importance of provinces in 
manufacturing is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 
RANK OF PROVINCES IN MANUFAC- 
TURING, 1936 


Number of Gross 

establish- value of 

ments products 
CRS 6.6 tkcc saad seen 9,753 $1,547,551,931 
QRONOS cccccrcceceseses 7,969 863,687,389 
British Columbia and a 
ee 1,695 216,136,078 
DERMIRORE. 20.00 cccecs <)  e 122,050,502 
ATDOFER cc cccccccsescce 905 74,052,010 
Nova Scotia .........- 1,158 67,784,970 
New Brunswick ...... 784 56,225,201 
Saskatchewan ........ 694 51,604,510 
Prince Edward Island. 233 3,311,223 





24,202 $3,002,403,814 


Division of manufacturing establish- 
ments, by groups of industries, is shown 
as follows: 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING BY 
INDUSTRIES, 1936 


Number of Gross 
establish- value of 
ments products 
Vegetable products ... 5,824 $597,461,635 
Wood and paper prod- a 
WHEE capcnessisencsecs 8,175 497,103,666 
Iron and its products. 1,317 453,385,553 
Animal products ...... 4,433 397,955,241 
Textiles and_ textile i 
productS .....sesee%: 1,879 366,285,008 
Non-ferrous metal - 
PFOGUCtS ..ccccsccees 512 351,164,860 
Non-metallic mineral ears 
productS ....csccce:: 803 177,771,597 
Chemicals and chem- ma ae 
ical products ....... 745 126,874,791 
Miscellaneous indus- 
SEE Soaxsdtesansauss 514 34,401,463 





24,202 $3,002,403,814 


WHOLESALERS PROPER, CANADA, 1930 
Number of 





establish- 
ments Net Sales 
Wholesale merchants .. 4,031 $887,878,600 
Import merchants ..... 809 164,461,800 
Export merchants ..... 110 36,220,600 
Supply and machinery 
distributors ........-- 85 15,521,900 
Drop shippers .......-.. 42 6,454,700 
Wagon distributors .... 23 577,300 
Cash and carry whole- 
GRR nnecucentsiescce 4 130,400 
Mail order houses...... 4 73,900 
TO. dceceaccasiaans 5,108 $3,325,210,300 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING BY BUSI- 
NESS GROUPS, CANADA, 1930 


Number of 
Business group stores Net Sales 
General merchandise... 2,974 $451,542,500 
WOOT £4460 cd.esansedsas 44,665 615,476,100 
Automotive ........... 13,194 381,959,300 
Clothing and apparel.. 10,474 219,968,600 


Lumber and building 
WIMSSTEREE sci cccicece 6,035 


162,237,100 
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A TRE OE 
Principal U. S. Exports to Canada, 








Quantity Value 
STE ~<e eneee $13,298,000 
PROG WOROCREEOD ccccccen ssvec 4,292, 
POG EPUNGE kbsdecscances ccses 13,458,000 


Rubber and manufactures ..... 3,368,000 
Oilseeds (mainly soy 


beans in transit to 


Europe) 1,000 Ibs...... 60,193 1,064,000 
Unmanufactured tobacco. ..... 1,191,000 
Raw cotton, 1,000 bales.. 284 18,088,000 
Cotton cloth, 1,000 sq. yds. 17,145 1,902,000 
Wood and paper ........ «ss... 17,228,000 
Coal, 1,000 long tons..... 12,446 58,703,000 
Coke, 1,000 long tons..... 437 3,186,000 
Petroleum, crude, 1,000 

- Sear ee 28,080 39,755,000 
Natural gasoline, 1,000 

Dek saceecendthenshaeworas 863 2,054,000 
Gasoline and other motor 

CGE, DOG BORcccccncecs 77 2,245,000 
Iron ore, 1,900 long tons. 1,264 4,036,000 
ff ae TT 20,150,000 
Brass and bronze........ ee 2,470,000 
Construction and convey- 

ing machinery ........ 5,365,000 


Mining and quarrying ma- 
GRERGET cc ksceccsceccces 
Petroleum and gas well- 


2,539,000 


drilling apparatus ..... 1,205,000 
Textile machinery and 

Fe errr ee 1,006,000 
Agricultural machinery 

and implements ....,.. mike 18,661,000 
Motor trucks and buses... 3,796 4,565,000 
POSSORMEE GOED 2ccccccoes 15,163 10,615,000 
Parts for assembly....... pps 25,287,000 
Automobile accessories .. re 3,156,000 
Automobile engines ..... 48,422 2,798,000 
Aircraft and parts....... ey 1,826,000 
Chemicals and _ related 

Ee eS 23,193,000 
Household and personal 

GEE n.dcécne denne danas 3,023,000 
Re-exports of foreign 

merchandise ..........-. 17,824,000 





ee 5,609 75,977,100 
Furniture and house 
SUPMIGMINOS 2. ccccece 3,188 101,665,900 
BO ae 38,864 746,743,300 
TE a ka céeadckenten 125,003 $2,755,569,900 


CANADIAN SERVICE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, 1930 





Number Receipts 

Amusements .......... 3,300 $53,231,500 
Cartage and storage... 5,346 50,953,400 
Domestic service ..... 4,884 36,711,400 
Personal services ..... 10,583 24,460,500 
ere 857 5,078,600 
Eee 14,167 30,675,300 
Business services ..... 476 29,409,300 
Be SE ns 6c aesececnee 2,610 18,935,900 
BED -sitiwdhcens ace 42,223 $249,455,900 


Trade with United States 


In 1937, the second year of trading 
under the terms of the reciprocal trade 
agreement with Canada, United States 
exports to that country increased 33 per 
cent in value over the preceding year, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. As a result, the trade 
reached a level in 1937 which was 69.3 
per cent higher than the low point of 
the depression in 1933. Approximately 
49 per cent of the total exports to Can- 





Principal U. S. Imports from 
Canada, 1937 


Quantity Value 
Cattle, except for breed- 


ing, thousands ........ 295 $13,886,000 
Beate Bee Gk occaccoccs 16,498 1,526,000 
Fresh pork, 1,000 Ib...... 16,818 2,584,000 
Fish, fresh, frozen, and 

salted, 1,000 Ib......... 100,930 9,823,000 
Cattle hides, thousands.. 482 2,195,000 
Furs, undressed .........522,188 2,827,000 
Horses, except those for 

breeding or immediate 

GE 066udee 40 6440 9,877 1,240,000 
Cattle for breeding...... 11,351 1,080,000 
Barley, 1,000 bu. ........ 9,812 9,133,000 
Cee, Bee OO. cancassees 2,082 1,764,000 
Went. 2.000 BR .csccecs 17,582 19,878,000 
Barley malt, 1,000 Ib..... 61,637 2,286,000 
Hay, 1,000 long tons..... 144 1,067,000 
Bran, 1,000 long tons.... 209 5,965,000 
Potatoes, 1,000 Ib......... 62,671 1,110,000 
Whisky, 1,000 pf. gal..... 7,410 21,330,000 
Clover and alfalfa seed, 

it 4. Seeeorr arr 14,244 1,887,000 
Textile fiber and manu- 

CME. 0 6.506.548 0606096 2,815,000 
Wood and paper......... 185,001,000 
Artificial abrasives, 1,000 

i shsbiuaeSaeiuesesbeue 152,401 5,229,000 
Asbestos, unmanufactured, 

1,000 long tons......... 246 8,218,000 
Iron and steel scrap, 1,000 

_. eal 77 1,065,000 
PORT ORMOUD 2.0 cciciccees 1,331,000 
Aluminum metal, 1,000 

SERRE Oe eye 25,604 4,078,000 
Copper (all forms), 1,000 

b - ead cae eee cadens 19,403 2,371,000 
Nickel, 1,000 Ib. ......... 106,795 23,356,000 
Machinery and vehicles.. 4,182,000 
Chemicals and_ related 

ine ap MCT ET Tee 12,251,000 
Motion picture films (sen- 

sitized, not exposed), 

Re a a sanocevenss 165,142 1,149,000 


Household and personal 
GE benched deamon ss 2,185,000 


RR ot SL AGAR SRI aM 


ada in 1937 consisted of finished manu- 
factured articles, 42.5 per cent was crude 
materials and semi-manufactured proa- 
ucts, and about 8.4 per cent was food- 
stuffs. 

Imports from Canada to the United 
States in 1937 were 6 per cent larger, 
in value, than in 1936. United States 
purchases of a wide range of commodi- 
ties increased in 1937, among them be- 
ing many products not affected by the 
terms of the agreement as well as many 
on which duties were lowered in the 
agreement. Conforming to the general 
downward trend in imports from all 
countries, which resulted in part from 
declining domestic activity and in part 
from the more favorable domestic agri- 
cultural situation after the middle of 
1937, imports from Canada became pro- 
gressively smaller throughout the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

Among the principal commodity im- 
ports from Canada during 1937 were: 
newsprint, wood pulp, nickel, metals and 
manufacturers, grains, whisky, animals 
and animal products. 























Our Service Has Not Ended 


The market information service of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not end with the delivery of 


this Market Data Book Number. 


A vast amount of additional and more detailed 
information is available in our files, and requests 
for later or more complete information about any 
field of trade or industry, or any business publi- 


cation, are cordially welcomed. 


We may not be able to give you the specific 
information you require, but frequently we are 
able to direct you to one or more sources where 


the desired information may be obtained. 


Write to the editor for additional information. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ... New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 


Advertising Publications, Inc., also publishes “Advertising Age,” The National Newspaper of Advertising. 
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